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TO 

THE AUTHOR. 

" Come farfalla, che la luce attira. 
Alia vorace fiamma abbrucia e spira, 
Cosi, deir arte al sacro fuoco, anch io 
M'incendio tutto^ per fatal desiol 
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Per te Massey la sorte h ben diversa! 
L*istinto che ti sprona non t'awersa. 
Andranne la salma, sepolta e pesta. 
Ma con Topere tue, il Genio resta! 

"TOMMASO SALVINI/' 



A BRIEF PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

SONNETS. 

Only Twice does Shakspeare speak to us in prose outside of his Plays. 

The first time is when he dedicates the poem of Venus and Adonis , as the 
First heir of his Invention, to Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and 
says, '' If your Honour seem but pleased I account myself highly praised, and 
vow to take advanta;;e of all idle hours till I have honoured you with some 
graver labour." In the year following this promise was fulfilled. To the same 
friend the Poet offered the fruit of his '' graver labour " in the poem of Lucrece. 
In the second dedication he again looks forward and speaks of literary work to 
be done in the future. " What I have done is yours," he says. " What I have 
to do is yours, — being part in all I have devoted yours." ** What 1 have to do 
is yours " implies future work ; all future work will be a continuation of all 
past work, and both are included in the inclusive '' all I have devoted yours," 
t. e. all which I have devoted to you. 

NoMT, whether the work thus spoken of had been done in the past, or is being 
done in the present, or is to be done in the future according to an agreement or 
understanding, Shakspeare himself here tells us that such past, present, and 
future work was wholly and solely devoted to his young friend, the Earl of 
Southampton. So stands the record in Shakspeare's own writing when he 
makes another promise more emphatic than the one he had just fulfilled, and 
again pledges himself by another reference to work in hand, more express in 
meaning than was his primary dedication. From this personal record we learn 
that he has work in hand which is pre-dedic€tted at the time of writing to the same 
friend. This second and more serious promise given publicly had no ful61ment, 
unless the work devoted to Southampton was the Sonnets of Shakspeare, known 
four years later to be circulating amongst the poet's '* Private Friends." But, 
as Mrs. Cowden Clarke observed in a letter ad(k*essed to me (July 25, 1866), 

" SJiakespeare was not tfie man to write lightly and meaninglessly such words as 
* The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end, and * what I have done is 
pours ; what I have to do is yours ; being part in all I have devoted yours I * 
Shakespeare was not the man to write thus to his friend Southampton overtly , and 
io write to his friend qf the Sonnets as he there does, unless they were one and the 
eame person,^* 

The earliest notice we have of Shakspeare's Sonnets yet identified by name 
is from the pen of Francis Meres, Master of Arts of both Universities, in his 
work entitled * PaUadis Tamia ; Wit's Treasury, being the second part of Wit's 
Commonwealth/ which was published in the year 1598. Meres at that date 
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2 THE SECRET DRAHA OF SHAKSPEARE'S SONNETS. 

recognizes Shakspeare as the foremost writer, the most all-round poet, of the 
Eliisabethan age, and proclaims him to be one of the very best in Comedy, in 
Tragedy, and in Lyrical Poetry. The writer shows that he was up to date in 
his familiarity with Shakspeare's writings, for he quotes an expression used by 
Fal staff in the first part of Henry /F., II. iv.^ — a play which had only been 
entered on the Stationers' -Register Feb. 25th, 1597-98. Meres was also 
greatly impressed with the English glory of Shakspeare's language. " Ab Epius 
Stole said that the Muses would speak with Piautus' tongue if they would speak 
Latin, so I say that the Muses would speak with Shakspeare's fine, fil^ phrase, 
if they would speak English." And of the Poems and Sonnets Meres remarks 
that '* Ab the soul of EupJu>rhus was thought to live in FythagoraSf so the aweei 
unity BoxU of Ovid lives in meUiJluous and honey-tongued Shakspeare ; untness his 
* Venus and Adonis,' his * Lucrece,* his sugred Sonnets among his Private Friends/' 
This mention of the Sonnets supplies us with an importaiat link of connection. 
We learn from Meres that in the year 1598 the Sonnets of Shakspeare were 
known and somewhat renowned in MS. for him to proclaim their sweetness as 
Love-Poetry, and they were also numerous enough to. be classed and concisely 
reviewed by him among the Poet's other Works. Meres was a Warwickshire 
man. He is characterized by Heywood in his Apology /or Actors as '' an approved 
good Scholar whose work was learnedly done." Thus, according to Francis 
Meres, in 1598, Shakspeare had made his *^ Private Friends," for whom he had 
written the Sonnets ; and if the Sonnets be the same, the private friendship 
publicly recognized by the Critic must of course have included that which is 
celebrated by the Poet in his first 126 Sonnets. 

The Title to Thorpe's Collection, printed in 1609, reads with an echo to the 
words of Meres — Shdkspea/re's Sonnets, never htfore Imprinted, though so often 
spoken of, and so long known to exist in MS. 

Aji understandiug on the subject is implied in the familiarity of phrase. The 
inscriber appears to say, " You have heard a great deal about the * Sugred Sonnets,' 
mentioned by the critic, as circulating amongst the poet's private friends; I 
have the honom* to set them forth for the public." 

The Sonnets were published in 1609, with this inscription : — 

TO • THE . ONLIE . BEGETTER . OF . 

THESE . IN8VING . SONNETS . 

M' . W . H . ALL . HAPPINESSE . 

AND . THAT . ETERNITIE . 

PROMISED . 

BY . 

OVB . EVER-LIVING . POET . 

WISHETH . 

THE . WELL-WISHING . 

ADVENTVRER . IN . 

SETTING . 

FORTH . T. T. 

* FalstafT 8a3r8, *' here's Lime in this Sack too ; there is nothing hut Roguery to be found in 
Villainous Man." Meres applies this to the " Corrupt times, when there is nothing but roguery 
in villainous man." This familiarity with Falstaff makes it fairly certain that the Merry IP'ives 
cf Wiiidsw had not appeared when Meres wrote in 1598, or he would have included it in his list 
of Shokspeare's Plays. 
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The book is inscribed by Thomas Thorpe, a well-known publisher of the time 
who was himself a dabbler in literature. lie edited a posthumoas work of 
Marlowe's, and was the publisher of plays by Marston, Jonson, Chapman, and 
oihem Shakspeare makes no sign of assent to the publication ; whereas he 
prefaced his Veniu and Adonis with dedication and motto; the Litcrece with 
dedication and argument. 

After the Sonnets were printed by Thorpe in 1609, we hear no more of them 
for thirty-one years. In 1640 a new edition appeared with an aiTangement 
totally different from the original one. This was published as * Poems written 
by Wil. Shakspeare, Gent. Printed at London by Tho. Cotes, and are to b^ 
sold by John Benson.' In this an-angement we find some of the pieces printed 
in the Fassionaie Pilgrim mixed up with the Sonnets, and the whole of them 
have titles which are chiefly given to little groups. Sonnets 18, 19, 43, 56, 75, 
76, 96, 126 are missing from the second edition. This publication of the 
Sonnets as poems on distinct subjects shows, to some extent, how they were 
looked upon by the readers of the time. The arranger, in supplying his titles, 
would be following a feeling and answering a want. Any personal applicatioi^ 
of them was very far from his thoughts. Sonnets 88, 89, 90, and 91 are 
entitled A Request to his Scon^fvl Love, 109 and 110 are called A Lover's 
excuse for his long Absence, Sonnet 122, Upon the Receipt qf a Table Book from 
his Mistress ; and 1*J5, An Entreaty for lier Acceptance. The greater part of the 
titles however are general, and only attempt to characterize the sentiment. 

The mast remarkal>le feature of tiiis publication is Benson's address, to which 
sufficient attention has never been directed. 

"JO THE READER. 

•* / here presume, under favour, to present to your view some excellent and 
su^eetly comjx>sed jtoems of Master William ShaJcespeare, which in t/iemselves ajrpear 
cf the same purity the author himself then living, avoucfied ! They had not the 
fipriuue^ by reason of their infancy in his death, to have the due accommodation qf 
f^ojjortiotiable glory with t/ie rest of his ever living works. Yet the lines will afford 
yifU a more authentic approbation than my assurance any way can to invite your 
allowance ; in your jferusal you shall find them serene, clea/r, and elegantly plain, 
— such gentle strains as shall recreate and not perplex your brain. No intricate 
or cloudy stuff to jmzzle intellect, but jjerfect eloquence, such as wVl raise your 
admiration to his j/raise. litis assurance will not differ from your cu'knowledg- 
ments, and certain I am my ojjinion will be seconded by the sufficiency of tliese 
ensuing lines. I have been somewhat solicitous to bring this forth to the perfect 
rievD of all men, ami in so doing glad to be serviceable for tlie continuance of glory 
to the deserved author in tliese his poems.*' 

At first sight one might fancy that Benson referred to the purity of Shak- 
speare's life as avouching for the purity of the Sonnets. But after long questioning 
the conclusion is forced upon me that Shakspeare had himself d^ended them 
against some such '* exsufflicate and blown siurmises '' or conjectures of his day 
as we find extant in ours. Benson emphatically states that the auihor himself 
when living avouched their purity I 

To avouch is to affirm or testify, and therefore the plain English of this must 
be that Shakspeare, in his life-time, gave his own personal testimony to tho 
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purity of his Sonnats. This vindication would not have been made unless some 
contrary charge had been brought against them. Benson having heard of this 
looked into the Sonnets for himself, and found they justified the claim that 
Shakspeare had made on their behalf. Therefore he says, ^* I Jiave been somewhat 
8olicitou8 to bring this forth to t/ie view of aU men,*^ with intent to do justice to 
the Sonnets and their Author. 

In the editions that followed the first two, sometimes the one order prevailed, 
sometimes the other. Lintot's, published in 1709, adhered to the arrangement 
of Thorpe's Collection. Curll's, in 1710, follows that of Cotes. Gildon gave it 
as his opinion, that the Sonnets were all of them written in praise of Shak- 
speare's mistress. Dr. Sewell edited them in 1728, and he tells us, by way of 
illustrating Gildon's idea, that " a young Muse mitst have a Mistress to play off 
the beginnings of fancy ; nothing being so apt to elevate the soul to a pitch of 
poetry, as the passion of love." This opinion, that the Sonnets were addressed 
to a mistress, appears to have obtained, until disputed by Malone and Steevens. 
In 1 780, the last-name 1 critic published his Supplement to the Edition of Shak- 
tpea/r^B Flays (1778), and the notes to the Sonnets include his own conjectures 
and conclusions, together with those of Dr. Farmer, Tyrwhitt, and Steevens. 
These four generally concur in the belief that 128 of the Sonnets are addressed 
to a man ; the remaining 28 to a lady. Malone considered the Sonnets to be 
those spoken of by Meres. Dr. Farmer thought that William Harte, Shak- 
speare's nephew, might be the person addressed under the initials " W. H." 
However, the Stratford Register soon put a stop to William Harte's candidature, 
for it showed that he was not baptized until August 28, 1600. Tyrwhitt was 
struck with the [leculiar lettering of a line in the 20th Sonnet, — 

A mau iu Hew all Hcwa in his coutrolliug, 

and fancied that the Poet had written it on the colourable pretext of hinting at the 
** only begetter's " name, which the critic conjectured might be William Hughes. 
The Sonnets were Steevens' pet abhorrence. At first he di 1 not reprint them. 
He says, '' We have not reprinted the Sonnets, <&«. of Shakspeare because the 
strongest Act of Parliament that could be framed would fail to compel readers 
into tneir service, notwithstanding these miscellaneous poems have derived every 
possible advantage from the literature and judgment of their only intelligent 
editor, Mr. Malone, whose implements of criticism, like the ivory rake and 
golden spade in Prudentius, are, on this occasion, disgraced by the objects of 
their culture. Had Shakspeare produced no other works than these, his name 
would have reached us with as little celebrity as time has conferred on that of 
Thomas Watson, an older and much more elegant sonneteer." Afterwards he 
broke out continually in abuse of them. The eruption of his ill-humour occurs 
in foot-notes, that disfigure the pages of Malone's edition of Shakspoare's poems. 
He held that they were composed in the " highest strain of affectation, pedantry, 
circumlocution, and nonsense." " Such laboured perplexities of language," be 
says, '' and such studied deformities of style prevail tliroughout these Sonnets, 
that the reader (after our best endeavours at explanation !) will frequently find 
reason to exclaim with Imogen — 

I see before me, man, — nor here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them 
That I cannot look through." 
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" This purblind aud obscnre stuff/' he calls their poetry. And in a note to 
Sonnet 54 he ajsks with a sneer, ** but what has truth or nature to do with 
cionnetsl " Steevens however wns not altogether without warrant for Lis con- 
demnation if he read the Sonnets as utterances entirely personal to the Poet. 

Boswell, second son of Dr. Johnson's biographer, in editing a later edition 
of the work in which Steevens' notes are printed, had the good sense to defend 
the Sonnets against that censor's bitterness of contempt, and the good taste to 
perceive that they are all aglow '^ith the ** orient hues " of Shaksjeare's youth- 
ful imagination. He ventures to assert that Steevens has not " made a convert 
of & single reader who had any pretensions to poetical taste in the course of 
forty years," which had then gone by since the splenetic critic first described 
the Sonnets as worthless. Boswell also remarks anent the personal interpreta- 
tion that the fcndling expressions which perpetually occur would have been 
better suited to a "cockered silken wanton " than to ''one of the most gallant 
noblemen that adorned the chivalrous age in which he lived." 

In 1797 Chalmers had endeavoured to show that the Sonnets were addressed 
to Queen Elizabeth, although Her Majesty must have been close upon sixty 
years of age when the Sonnets were first commenced. He argues that Shak- 
sprare, knowing the voracity of Elizabeth for praise, thought he would fool her 
to the top of her bent ; aware of her patience when listening to panegyric, he 
determined, with the resolution of his own Dogberry, to bestow his "^hole 
tediousness upon her. 

Dr. Drake, in his Shakspeare and hta Times (1817), was the first to conjecture 
that Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, was the youthful frieud of 
Shakspeare who was addressed so affectionately in the Sonnets, as well as inscribed 
to so lovingly in the dedications of his poems. He thought the unity of feelin'^ 
in both identified the same person, and maintained that a little attention to the 
language of the times in which Thorpe's inscription was written, would lead us 
to infer that Mr. W. H. had sufiScient influence to '* obtain the manuscript from 
the Poet, and that he lodged it in Thorpe's hands for the purpose of jjublication, 
a favour which the bookseller returned by lavishing him all happiness and that 
eternity which had been promised by the bard in such glowing colours to another, 
namely, to one of the immediate subjects of his Sonnets." Drake contended, 
logically enough, that as a number of the Sonnets wera most certainly addi CFsed 
to a female, it must be evident that " W. H." could not be the **only begetter " 
cf them in the sense which is primarily suggested. He therefore agreed with 
Chalmers and Boswell that Mr. W. H. was the ohtainer of the Sonnets for 
Thorpe, and he remarks that the dedication was read in that light by some < f 
the earlier editors. Having fixed on Southampton as the subject of the first 
126 Sonnets, Drake is at a loss to prove it. He never goes deep enough, and 
only snatches a waif or two of evidence floating on the surface. When he comes 
to the latter bonnets he expresses the most entire conviction that they were 
never directed to a real object. " Credulity itself, we think, cannot suppose 
otherwise, and, at the same time, believe that the Poet was privy to their 
p- blication." 

About the year 1818 Mr. Bright was the first to make out that the "Mr. 
W. H." of Thorpe'.s inscription was "William Herbert, afterwards Earl of 
Pembroke. It is said he Liboured for many yeans in collecting evidence, brooded 
o\er bib cherished idea secretly, talked of it publicly, and was then anticipated 
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in announcing it by Mr. Boaden in 1832. Mr. Boaden argued shallowly thai 
the Earl of Southampton could not ba the man addressed by Shakspeare, and 
assumed desperately that William Herbert was ! He held him to be the " only 
begetter/' or Inspirer. Thus Mr. Bright escaped the infamy of persistently 
trying to tarnish the character of Sbakspeare for the sake of a pet theory ; that 
is, if his discovery included the personal interpretation elaborated later by 
Charles Armitage Brown, which wUl be dealt with in my next chapter. 

Wordsworth, in his Elssay supplementary to the famous preface, printed with 
the Lyrical Ballads, has administered a rebuke to Steeven.!, and reprehended his 
flippant impertinence. He says, ''There is extant a small volume of miscel- 
laneous poems, in which Shakspeare expresses his own feelings in his own 
person. It is not difficult to conceive that the editor^ George Steevens, should 
have been insensible to the beauties of one portion of that volume, the Sonnets ; 
though in no part of the writings of this Poet is found in an equal compass a 
greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed. But from a regard 
to the critic's own credit he would not have ventured to talk of an Act of 
Parliament not being strong enough to compel the perusal of these little pieces, 
if he had not known that the people of England were ignorant of the treasures 
contained in them ; and if he had not, moreover, shared the too common pro- 
pensity of human nature to exult over a supposed fall into the mire of a genius 
whom he had been compelled to regard with admiration, as an inmate of the 
celestial regions, * there sitting where he durst not soar.* " 

This was written by Wordsworth in 1816 ; he had read the Sonnets for their 
poetry, independently of their object, but held that " with this key Shakspeare 
unlocked his heart,** which has become the one Article in the Credo of some 
readers of the Sonnets. About the same time Coleridge lectured on Shakspeare 
at the Koyal Institution, and publicly rebuked the obtuse sense and shallow 
expressions of Steevens. 

Coleridge thought that the person addressed by Shakspeare was a woman. 
He fancied the 20th Sonnet might have been introduced as a blind. He felt 
that in so many of the Sonnets the spirit was essentially feminine, whatever the 
outward figure might be, sufficiently so to warrant our thinking that where the 
address is to a man it was only a disguise ; for, whilst the expression would 
indicate one sex, the feeling altogether belied it, and secretly wooed or worshipped 
the other. Poet-like, he perceived that there were sr.ch fragrant gusts of passion 
in them, such *' subtle-shining secrecies " of meaning in their darkness, as only 
a woman could have called forth ; and so many of the Sonnets have the sugges- 
tive sweetness of the lover's passionate words, the ecstatic sparkle of a lover's 
eyes, the tender, ineffable touch of a lover's hands, that in them it must be a 
man speaking to a woman. ^ 

Charles Knight maintained that certain of the Sonnets, such as Nos. 56, 57, 
and 58, and also the perfect love- poem contained in Sonnets 97, 98, and 99, were 
addressed to a female, because the comparisons are so clearly, so exquisitely the 
symbol of womanly beauty, so exclusively the poetic representatives of feminine 
graces in the worl 1 of flowers, and because, in the Sonnets where Shakspeare 
directly addresses his male friend, it is manly beauty which he extols. Ho says 
nothing to lead us to think that he would seek to compliment his friend on the 

» Sec Table Talk, p. 231. 
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delicate whiteness of his hand, the surpassing sweetness of his breath. Mr. 
Knight has found the perplexities of the personal theory so insurmountable, 
that he has not followed in the steps of those who have jauntily overleaped the 
difficulties that meet us everywhere, and which ought, until fairly conquered, 
to have surrounded and protected the Poet's personal character as with a chevaux- 
cUifrise, He wisely hesitated rather than rashly joined in making a wanton 
charge of immorality and egregious folly against Shakspeare. He considered 
that many of the Sonnets must be dramatic in sentiment, and as a printer found 
plenty of proofs that they were not printed in the written order, nor overlooked 
by the author. He likewise considered it impossible that William Herbert, 
after^rards Earl of Pembroke, could have been the " only begetter ** of the 
Sonnets.^ 

Hallam inclined to the personal theory of the Sonnets, and evidently thought 
we might assume that William Herbert was the youth of high rank, as well as 
personal beauty, accomplishment and licentious life, whom Shakspeare so 
often addressed as his dear friend. He remarks that, ** There is a weakness and 
folly in all excessive and misplaced affection, which is not redeemed by the 
touches of nobler sentiments that abound in this long series of Sonnets." '* No 
one," he says, " ever entered more fully than Shakspeare into the character of 
this species of poetry, which admits of no expletive imagery — no merely orna- 
mental line.'' But, so strange, so powerful is the Poet's humiliation in addressing 
this youth as '' a being before whose feet he crouched, whose frown he feared, 
whose injuries — and those of the most insulting kind, the seduction of the 
mistress to whom we have alluded — he felt and bewailed without resenting ; " 
that on the whole, '4t is impossible not to wish the Sonnets of Shakspeare had 
never been written." 

Mr. Dyce, in 1864, rested in the conclusions which he had reached thirty 
years before. He then said, " For my own part, repeated perusals of the Sonnets 
have well-nigh convinced me that most of them were composed in an assumed 
character, on different subjects, and at different times, for the amusement — if 
not at the suggestion — of the author's intimate associates (hence described by 
Meres as * his sugreJ Sonnets among his piivate friends ') ; and though I would 
not deny that one or two of them reflect his genuine feelings, I contend that 
allusions scattered through the whole series are not to be hastily refen*ed to the 
personal circumstances of Shakspeare." He left the problem where ne found it, 
and made no attempt to make it double. 

Mr. Bolton Corney, who presented me with a copy of the pamphlet he printed 
for private circulation, has recorded his conviction that the Earl of Soiithampton 
was the " Begetter " of the Sonnets ; that they were written in fulfilment of a 
promise made to the Earl in 1594 ; that the Sonnets mentioned by Meres in 1598 
formed the work which was promised in 1594 and reached the press in 1609, 
but that they are, with slight exceptions, mere poetical exercises. He protests 
against the theory that they relate to transactions between the Poet and his 
patron : — 1. Because as an abstract question the promise to write a poem cannot 
imply any such object. 2. Because in the instance of Lucrece no such object 
could have been designed. 3. Because, in the absence of evidence, it is incredible 
that the man of whom divers qf worship had reported his U2ynghtne8s qf dealing 

* SlMtdUis of Shakspeare, by Charles Kuight. London, 1849. 
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should have lavished so much wit in order to proclaim the grievous errors of his 
patron — and of himself. He dt-nounces the vaunted discovery of Mr. Brown as 
a most unjustifiable theory, a mischievous fallacy. He accepts M. Chasles' 
reading of Thoipe's inscription, and thinks a Frenchman has solved the Shak- 
speare problem which has resisted all the efforts of our " homely wits." Believing 
that the Earl of Southampton was really the "only begetter" of the Sonnets, 
and that the inscription addresses the " only begetter'* as the objective creator 
of them, Mr. Corney feels compelled to accept M. Chasles' interpretation ; he 
thinks that William Herbert dedicates the Sonnets to the Earl of Southampton, 
and that Thorpe merely adds his wishes for the success (»f the publication. He 
assumes that the initials "W. H." denote "William Lord Herbert. Thus, he 
holds that the sense of the inscription is : — To the only begetter (the Earl of 
Southampton) of these ensuing Sonnets, Mr. W. H. (William Herbert) wishes 
all happiness, and that eternity promised (to him) by our ever-living Poet. This 
was the private inscription, in imitation of the lapidary style, wiitten on the 
private copy which had been executed for the purpose of presenting to the Earl ; 
and Thorpe, in making the Sonnets public, let this dedication stand, mei*elj 
adding that the ** well-wishing adventurer in setting forth " was " T. T." 

There have been various minor and incidental notices of the Sonnets, which 
show that the tendency in our time is to look on them as Autobiographic. Mr. 
Henry Taylor, in his Notes from Booka^ speaks of those Sonnets in which Shak- 
speare ^* reproaches Fortune and himself, in a strain which shows how painfully 
conscious he was that he had lived unworthily of his doubly immortal spirit." 
Mr. Masson ^ states resolutely, that the Sonnets are, and can possibly be, nothing 
else than a record of the Poet's own feelings and experience during a certain 
period of his London life ; that they are distinctly, intensely, painfully auto- 
biographic. He thinks they express our Poet in his most intimate and private 
relations to man and nature as having been " William the Melancholy," rather 
than " William the Calm," or " William the Cheerful." Mr. Masson once wrote 
a work on the Sonnets which has not b en published. 

The Sonnets seem to have placed Ulrici in that difficult position which the 
Americans describe as " facing North by South." To him the fact that Shak- 
speare passed his life in so modest a way and left so little report, is evidence of 
the calmne^ with which the majestic stream of his mental development flowed 
on, and of the clear pure atmosphere which breathed about his soul. Yet, we 
may see in the Sonnets many traces of the painful struggles it cost him to 
maintain his moral empire. His mind was a fountain of free fresh energy, yet 
the Sonnets show how he fell into the deeps of painful despondency, and felt 
utterly wretched. They tell us that he had a calm consciousness of his own 
greatness, and also that he held fame and applause to be empty, mean, and 
worthless. This is Ulrici's cross-eyed view. He reads the Sonnets as personal 
confessions, and he concludes that Shakspeai*e must have been so sincere a 
Christian, that being also a mortal man, and open to temptation, he, having 
fallen and risen up a conqueror over himself, to prove that he wa« not ashamed 
of anything, set the matter forth as a warning to the world, and offered himself 
up as a sacrifice for the good of others, most especially for the behoof of the 
young Earl of Pembroke, for, according to Ulrici, he alone can be the person 
addressed. 

* EsfsciySf chiefly on English Poets, 
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Gervinus, in his Commentaries on Shakspeare, is of opinion that the Sonnets 
were not originally intended for publication, and that 126 of them are addressed 
to a friend ; the last 28 bespeaking a relation with some light-minded woman. 
It is quite clear to him that they are addressed to one and the same youth, as 
even the last 28, from their purport, relate to the one connection between 
Shakspeare and his young friend. Crervinus considers that these should properly 
be arranged with Sonnets 40 — 42. He maintains that the real name of the 
" only begetter " was not designated by the publisher, the initials W. H. were 
only meant to mislead ; that this " Begetter " is the same man whom the 38th 
Sonnet calls in a similar sense the ** Tenth Muse," and whom the 78th Sonnet 
enjoins to be " most proud " of the Poet's works, because their influence is his, 
and bom of him. He does not believe that the Earl of Pembroke could be the 
person addressed, the age of the Earl and the period at which the Sonnets were 
written making it an impossibility. He thinks the Earl of Southampton is the 
person, he being early a patron of the drama, and a nobleman so much looked 
up to by the poets and writers of the time, that they vied with each other in 
dedicating their works to him. Gervinus ali-o thinks that a portion of Sonnet 
53 directly alludes to the poems which the Poet had inscribed to the Earl, and 
that he points out how much his friend's English beauty transcends that old 
Greek beauty of person, which the Poet had attempted to describe, and set forth 
newly attired in his Ventis and Adonis. This foreign critic wonders why in 
England the identity of the object of these Sonnets with the Earl of Southampton 
should have been so much opposed. To him it is simply incomprehensible, for, 
if ever a supposition bordered on certainty, he holds it to be this. 

When writing my article on Shakspeare and his Sonnets, which appeared in 
the Quarterly Review for April 1864, I was not aware of, or should have men- 
tioned, the fact that Mrs. Jameson had already suggested a portion of my 
hypothesis independently attained. Mrs. Jameson says of the Sonnets, '' It 
appears that some of them are addressed to his amiable friend Lord Southam[iton ; 
and others I think are addressed in Southampton's name to that beautiful 
Elizabeth Yernon to whom the Earl was so long and so ardently attached." 

According to Herr Bemstorff ^ the Sonnets do not speak to beings of flesh 
find blood, no Earls of Southampton or Pembroke, no Queen Elizabeth or 
Elizabeth Vernon, no corporeal being, in short, nobody whatever, but Shak- 
speare's own soul, or his genius or his art. This author considers that the 
Sonnets are a vast allegory, in which Shakspeare has masked his own face ; he 
has here kept a diary of his inner self, not in a plain autobiographic way, but 
by addressing and playing a kind of bo-peep with his dbpple-ganger. 

It is Shakspeare who in the 1st Sonnet is the " only herald to the blooming 
spring " of modem literature, and the world's fresh ornament. The " beast that 
bears " the speaker in Sonnet 51 is the Poet's animal nature. The " sweet roses 
that do not fade " in Sonnet 64 are his dramas. The praises so often repeated 
are but the Poet's enthusiasm for his inner self. All this is proved by the 
dedication, which inscribes the Sonnets to their "only begetter," W. H. — 
William Uimsdf, The critic has freed the Shakspearian Psyche from her Sonnet 
film, and finds that she has shaken off every particle of the conci*ete to soar on 
beautiful wings, with all her inborn loveliness unfolded, into the empyrean of 

> A Key to Shakspeare* a Sonnets, English translation. liondon, 1862. 
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pure abstraction I There sits the Poet sublimely ''pinnacled, dim in the intense 
inane/* at the highest altitude of self-consciousness, singing his song of self- 
worship ; contemplating the heights, and depths, and proportions of the great 
vast of himself, and as he looks over centuries on centuries of years he sees and 
jirophesies that the time will yet come when the world will gaze on his genius 
with as much awe as he feels for it now. " Is this vanity and self-conceit ? " 
the critic asks, and he answers, '*' Not a whit, simple truthful self -perception I " 
Into this region has he followed Shakspeare, where " human mortals " could not 
possibly breathe. He keeps up pretty well, self-inflated, for some time, but at 
length, before the flight is quite finished, our critic gives one gasp, showing that 
he is mortal after all, and down he drops dead-beaten in the middle of the latter 
Sonnets. 

Mr. Heraud says ^ — " After a careful reperusal, I have come to the conclusion 
that thei*e is not a single Sonnet which is addressed to any individual at all." 
He maintains that the " Two Loves " of Sonnet 144 are " the Celibate Church on 
the one hand, and the Reformed Church on the other I '' And in the latter 
Sonnets, our Poet is reading his Bible — " Has the very Book open before him, 
he is in fact reading the Canticles ; and there he finds the Bride, who is ' 6/adt 
but comely ' — at once the bride of his Celestial Fbiend and his own." This is 
too good to omit, although I can only make a note of it ; good enough surely, if 
boundless folly can reach so far, to tickle Shakspeare in eternity and make him 
feel a carnal gush of the old human jollity ! 

But, it may be asked, why recognize such rootless and literally groundless 
imaginings as these ? Wherefore notice such vain shadows at all in the presence 
of realities firm and fast as the centre ? What says Delius in Randolph's Mu9e»^ 
Looking-Glaaa when he has been censured for his fear of Shadows ? ** Who knows 
but tliey come leering after u% to steal away the substance / " 

Every red herring trailed across the true scent will be sure to mislead some 
deluded followers. But the Sonnets are no more allegorical than they are auto- 
biographical ; neither were they intended to set forth that system of philosophy 
which Mr. Richard Simpson sought for in them. The editor of the " Gem 
edition '' at one time accepted the personal theory, and according to his own 
admission could make but little way with it.^ Although each Sonnet " is an 
autobiographic confession," he remarks, " we are completely foiled in getting at 
Shakspeare himself," and these '' revelations of the Poet's innermost nature " 
appear to '* teach us less of the man " than the tone of mind which we trace or 
seem to trace in his dramas. The " strange imagery of passion which passes 
over the magic mirror has no tangible existence before or behind it." And yet 
these Sonnets are autobiographic. It is Shakspeare showing himself to us, they 
say (with M. Chasles), not only in person, for they insist that he has sounded 
the depths of his heart in '' a drama more tragic than the madness of Lear or 
the agonies of Othello." According to this view our great Poet has written an 
autobiography that is impersonal, a subjective revelation which reveals nothing 
definite, and he has also mixed up the sexes in a confusion that is unparalleled 
in p')etry. But this was the greatest master of expression, the one man whose 
art of uttering just what he meant to say and suggest was incomparable, 
supremely potent, and of infinite felicity I 

* Shakspeare^ his Injur Life, by John A. Herand. London, 1865. 
' Songs and Sonnets by William Shakspeare. Loudon, 1865. 
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According to Mr. Henry Brown, " nothing at all satisfactory bad appeared in 
elucidation of the Sonnets " previous to the publication of his queerly-called book.* 
From this we learn that the Sonnets are an *' intentional burlesque/' an ** alle- 
gorical parody," from beginning to end. The ** entire Sonnets are a satire upon 
the reigning custom of Mistress-Sonneting," although no one but him has 
*' observed that the drift of the Poet is parody." In his loftiest moods and 
most solemn music the singer has no other object than to ** ape the bombast of 
the Sonneteers " and at the same time out-bombast them. It was Shakspeare's 
crowning or rather fooFs-capping conceit to marry his young friend to his own 
immortal muse, seeing that he would not get married himself ! This friend is 
held to be Master Will Herbert, who is the actual Adonis of the poem which 
Shakspeare dedicated to Southampton when Herbert was in his thirteenth year 1 
Mr. Brown's adoption of Stella as the " dark lady " of the Latter Sonnets without 
one word of explanation has in it all the Elizabethan audacity of unacknow- 
ledged borrowing, whilst his Holywell Street title of " Lady Rich's illicit 
amours revealed " made me shrink, ashamed of having introduced her name into 
the Sonnet controversy. 

In 1872 the first 126 Sonnets were translated into German by Herr Fritz 
Kraus8 and called Shakespeare's Southampton-Soiiettet'^ my theory of their nature 
and significance being frankly adopted and sustained in the author's commen- 
tary. Since then Herr Krauss (now deceased) has written an original work in 
support of my contention that La 1y Kich was the subject of the Latter Sonnets 
suggested to the Poet by William Herbert, but this bock, a posthumous 
publication, I have not Peen. 

In his History of the English People ^ Mr. J. R. Green has some remarks on 
the Sonnets. Speaking of Shakspeare he says, " His sup[)0sed self-revelation in 
the Sonnets is so obscure that only a few outlines can be traced even by the 
boldest conjecture. In spite of the ingenuity of commentators, it is difficult and 
even impossible to derive any knowledge of Shakspeare's inner history from the 
Sonnets. If we take the language as a record of his personal feelings, his new 
J rofession as an actor stirred in him only the bitterness of self-contempt. He 
chides with Fortune * that did not better for my life provide than Public means 
which public manners breed.' * Thence comes it,' he adds, * that my name 
receives a brand, and almost thence my natui*e is subdued to that it works in.' 
But the application of the words is more than a doubtful one. The works of 
Mr. Armitage Brown and Mr. Gerald Massey contain the latest theories as to 
the Sonnets." 

Some persons seem possessed with an esthetic passion for unrealizing and 
de-vitalizing the Sonnets. There have been recent editors who deliberately set 
themselves to evaporate the actual facts into the mistiest forms of fancy by 
affixing their own misleading subject-titles to send them ofE into the '' intense 
Inane " delightedly as children blowing bubbles. 

Professor Dowden is of opinion that Shakspeare wrote whole series of Sonnets 
upon such abstract themes as Time, Beauty, Goodness, and Yerse; that he 
takes these ideas as topics ; that '* Love as love is the one eternal thing," and, 

' The Sonnctn of Shakspeare solved, by Henry Brown. 1870. 

' Shake, peare's Southampton- SoJidte. Deutsch. von Frik Krauss. Leipzig. Bcrlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann. 1872. 
' IJistary of the English People, pp. 412, 426. London, 1874. 
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as shown by the last of the first series (125), *' that is the end of the whole 
matter." In vain does Shakspeare protest that it is not so ; that he did not 
write about ideas ; that he detested the feigning of idealists like Drayton as 
much as he did false hair and face-painting. His protest is even passionate — 

" So is it no^ with me as with that Muse 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse." 

He did not dally with the shadows of ideas, but wrote of persons, especially of 
one and about one — " To one, of one, still such and ever so." And Jor one, one 
only, as he tells his friend Southampton. However, Professor Dowden thinks 
otherwise, and so, as he remarks, ** that is the end of the matter ! " ^ Shakspeare 
was dramatic-minded above all other men, and the least immured in himself. 
He wrote of persons, events, circumstances, aud the affairs of others, not about 
his own ; and the subjective mind of the Brownites cannot see that the same 
man wrote the same way at times in his Sonnets. 

Que of the latest deliverances on the subject is by Mr. Furnivall in his intro- 
duction to the Leopold Shakspeare, who says that ** tJie Sonnets are in one sense 
Shakspea/re^ s Psalms. Spiritual struggles underlie both poets* work. For myself 
rd rather accept any number of * slips in sensual mire ' on SJwkspear^s part to 
have the * bursts of (loving) heart ' given us in the Sonnets." " He tells me" says Mr. 
Furnivall, " what his false swa/rthy mistress was" and also " qf the weaJcness of his 
own nature" Mr. Furnivall, holdiug on to the coat-tails of Armitage Brown, also 
holds that the disreputable experience attiibuted by him to Shakspeare was the 
Poet's " best preparation " for the " Unhappy Third Period " in which our great 
dramatist wrote his greatest plays. Mr. Furnivall treats Shakspeare as if he were 
a recent hysterical convert of the Salvation Army — the greater sinner the purer 
saint — or as if he had prepared himself for his devotions on Sunday by a pro- 
longed and profound debauch on Saturday night. Mr. Furnivall does not argue 
or listen to evidence ; he only issues his fiat. '* The Book on the Sonnets has yet 
to be written ; and I hope Professor Dowden '11 do it. The best book yet written 
is Armitage Brown's." ^ There is but one reading possible for him, that is the 
autobiographic. " Were it not for thefact^' he tells us, " ilmt many critics v^orthy 
of the nam/e of Shakspea/re Students and not Shakspeare fools have field the Sonnets 
to be merely dramatic, I could not have conceived that poems so int&fisely and 
evidently a/atobiographic and self-revealing ; poems so one with the spirit and inner 
meaning qf ShaJcspea/re* s growth and life, could ever have been conceived to be other 
than w/uU they are, the records of his own loves and fears." So the man in 
Punch did not know whether the Claimant was the rightful heir or not, but 
he could not bear to see a fellow done out of bis own ! Mr. Furnivall continues, 
** / know that Mr. Browning is against this view, and holds that if Shakspeare did 
* unlock his heart in Sonnets,* the less Shakspeare he" As I am personally 
responsible for the first effort made to substantiate a dramatic theory of the 
Sonnets, I may be allowed to say here that no writer known to me has ever 
maintained the opinion that they are merely dramatic. My contention is at 
present, as it was before, that the Sonnets are both Personal and Dramatic ; 
Personal when spoken by Shakspeare, and Dramatic when spoken by his friends. 
The problem is to identify and distinguish the different speakers and to present 

^ Shakspeare* 8 Sonnets. Ix)ndon, 1881. 

' Leopold Shakspeare, Introduction, pp. 63 — 67, 122. 
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the proof by means of the internal evidence and historic data. Mr. Fumivall 
quotes from some rhapsody sopped in sentiment — ** Honour again to the singers 
of brief poemSy to tlie Lyrists and Sonneteers I ShaJcspea/re ! let t/iy name rest 
gently among them, perfuming the place. We swea/r that these Sonnets and Songs 
do verily breathe * not of themselves but thee ; * and we recog7iize and bless them as 
short sigfis from thy large and poetic heart, burdened with diviiier inspiration.*' 
This, says Mr. Furnivall, in italics, ** this is t^ie teaching tluU such qf our modem 
poets as are not mere tinkling cyrtihah, but liave souls, need, and thxU the students 
qf Shakspeare's Sonnets must recollect" He belongs to that subjective brood of 
mind which can read not only David's Psalms but also Mrs. Barrett Browning's 
Sonnets or Tennyson's In Memoriam into Shakspeare's Sonnets, and then try to 
interpret the one by the other, oblivious of the fact that the objective dramatic 
mind of Shakspeare was antipodal to that of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. The 
folly of inferring that Shakspeare's Sonnets are autobiographic because those of 
Mrs. Barrett Browning are so, or on account of In Memoriam being entirely 
personal to the writer, could not be surpassed. Mr. Furnivall and those for 
whom he speaks assert that ^* no one can understand Shakspeare who does not Iiold 
that tJve Sonnets are autobiographical,'* But they present no evidence for their 
belief, which is really as baseless as the Baconian theory ; and tl.ey suppress or 
ignore the facts that are fatal to their faith. My contention is that no one can 
understand Shakspeare who does look on them as autobiogi'aphical, and it is my 
business now to demonstrate that the Sonnets are partly personal and partly 
dramatic. A view which ought to recommend itself to our national love of a 
compromise, independently of all that has to be urged on behalf of its likelihood 
and verity. 

The latest contribution to the Sonnet literature in England is by Mr. Thomas 
Tyler.^ He supports the theory that the Sonnets are autobiogi-aphical, and that 
William Herbert was the young friend who is addressed in them by Shakspeare. 
Mr. Tyler considers the Sonnets were written during the years 1698 — 1601. 
The chief interest of his communication lies in the introduction of a new 
claifoant, one Mary Fytton, as that Dark Lady of the latter Sonnets, who they 
say was mistress in common to Shakspeare and the £arl of Pembroke. 
Mistress Fytton was one of the Ladies of Honour, who was fully in the Queen's 
favour in the year 1600, as is shown by her dancing with Elizabeth at a masque 
and playing the leading part. Mr. Tyler vouches for her being " on specially 
intimate terms with the Queen." He establishes Herbert's connection with 
Mrs. Fytton by maans of a document in the Record Office, which may be datel 
approximately Qjtober 1602. This paper states : — " One Mrs. Martin, who 
dwelt at Chopinje Knife near Ludgate, told me tluU she lutd seen priests marry 
gentlewomen at tfve Court in the time when that Mrs. Fitton was in great favour, 
and one of Iter Majesty's Maids of Honour, and during tlie time t/iat the Earl of 
Pembroke favoured her she would put off her Jiead tire, and tuck up her clot/tes, and 
take a large white chak. and mi/rch as though slie had been a man to meet tlie said 
Earl otU of t/ie Court." 

Mr. Tyler connects this with another letter. He says, "On January 19, 
1601, William Herbert became, through the death of his father. Earl of 
Pembroke. There is in the Racord Office a letter from Tobie Matthew to 



» ^ 
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Dudley Carleton, written two months later (March 25), containing a stato- 
ment which probably has an important relation to our present subject. 
* The Earl of Pembroke is committed to the Fleet : his Cause is delivered 
of a boy who is dead/ The words ' bis Cause ' must mean the woman 
who had been the cause of Lord Pembroke's getting into trouble/' The link 
between the nameless ** Cause " and Mrs. Fytton has to be inferred or forged. 
Mr. Tyler presents no proof, although he alleges that when Pembroke " had 
been committed to the Fleet, Mistress Fytton was his Cause." If it was Mary 
Fytton, and she was the character portrayed in the Latter Sonnets, one can 
hardly see why the child should have been fathered on Herbert. Why should 
it not have been Shakspeare's or anybody's ? 

The sole ground, however, for supposing that Mistress Fytton was Shak- 
speare's paramour is that she was Herbert's Light o' love, or one of them, and 
Herbert was one of Shakspeare's " Private Friends." Still, Mr. Tyler does not 
think that Mistress Fytton, who was a Maitl of Honour in especial favour with 
the Queen in 1600, could have lodged with Shakspeare, because in line 12 of 
Sonnet 144 the speaker says, 

** / g\ccs8 one Angel in Another' 8 Hell" 

This being the Hell where Mary Fytton lodged ; the place no doubt where 
Shakspeare (or another speaker) spent his "Holl of time " (Sonnet 120), and for 
which he tells us that he was ** paying too much rent" (Sonnet 125). Further 
comment is here reserved, with the exception of one observation. There is at 
present an insuperable dilHculty in the way of accepting Mistress Fytton as 
the lady of the Latter Sonnets, inasmuch as Fytton was her niaiden navhe, 

Mr. Tyler adduces no evidence to show that she was a married woman at the 
time the Earl of Pembroke favoured her. The imprisonment of Pembroke for 
such a cause would imply the seduction of an unmarried woman who was a 
Maid of Honour. The Dark Lady of the Sonnets is a married woman notorious 
for her faithlessness. " In act thy bed -vow broke " proves the marriage state ; 
and it must be shown that Mistress Fytton was a mamed woman at the time 
that Sonnet 152 was written, before any other claims can be admitted on her 
behalf, notwithstanding the punning appropriateness of her maiden name. 
This difficulty should have been fully faced at once. But it seems that the 
Herbertists can shut their eyes to everything that is against their view, and 
take in or be taken in by anything that appears to be in their favour. They 
will strain at the least little gnat, and swallow camels by the dozen. They 
remind me of those Africans who cannot face a dead fly in their drink, but who 
will hunt each other's heads for live delicacies. Mr. Tyler somewhat impotently 
suggests that Mrs. Fytton niay have been married and *' re-assimied her maiden 
name of Fytton." What ! and been allowed by Elizabeth to masquerade at 
Court as an impostor as well as a prostitute ! t. 6. as the mistress of Herbert 
and Shakspeare? 

The Latter Sonnets were extant in 1599 as proved by the Passionate Pilgrim^ 
therefore the Dark Lady was then a married woman of the vilest reputation — 
so bad that she was in the " refuse of her deeds " — so common as to be the 
" wide world's common-place " and " the bay whore all men ride " as early as 
1599 J Consequently this cannot be Mary Fytton, who still bore her maiden 
name as an honourable Lady at Court, even if she were seduced by Herbert in 
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1600, and found out in 1601. Thus far Mr. Tyler's hypothesis rests mainly on 
three supports afforded by the words " If," " Probable," and " May-be," which 
have to do duty in place of verifiable facts and conclusive criteria, and at 
present he has but led his followers into an impasse. 



THE LUES BROWNIANA. 

Admitting as we all do that Shakspeare wrote his Sonnets, there are but two 
ways of reading them. Either the Poet is the Speaker throughout, or else some 
of them are spoken by other persons, for whom they were written; e.g. the 
** Piivate Friends" among whom the Sonnets circulated during many years — as 
we learn from Meres in 1598, and from other evidence now adduced. This 
latter interpretation is mine, in opposition to the personal theory of Charles 
Armitage Brown. 

One editor of the Sonnets, the late Robert Bell, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, was constrained to admit that — ** WJiatever may he the ultimate reception 
of Mr, Massey^a interpretation of tfie Sonnets, nohody can deny t/iat it is the most 
d-aborate and circumstantial tliat has be&n yet attempted, Mr, Armitage BroimCs 
essay y close, subtle, and ingenious as it is, recedes into utter insignificance b^ore the 
holder outlines, the richer colouring, and tfie more daring flights of Mr, Massey, 
What icas dim and shapeless before, here grows distinct and tangible ; broken gleams 
of light here become massed, and pour upon us in a flood ; mere speculation, timid 
and uncertain hitlierto, Ivere becomes loud and cmifident, and assumes the air qf 
ascertained history. A conflict qf hypotJieses had been raised by previous annotators 
res})ecting the facts and persons supposed to he r^erred to in the Sonnets, and the 
names of Southampton, Herbert, and Elizabeth Vernon flitted haaily through the 
discussion. It fias been reserved for Mr, Massey to build up a complete narrative 
out of materials which fumislied others with nothing more than bald hints, aiid hits 
and scraps qf suggestions," 

In his Notes to A Treasury qf English Sonnets Mr. David M. Main remarks 
on the subject of Shakspeare's Sonnets and their interpreters, " The reader must 
pursue (this) for himself in the elaborate works devoted to the subject, especially those 
of Mr, Charles Armitage Brown and Mr, Gerald Massey, tfie protagonists qf tfie 
two great opposite tfieories of the Sonnets as, according to the former, autobiograpfiic, 
personal ; and, according to the latter, dramatic (vicarious) or impersonal. Which- 
ever of these works may ultimately determine his faith — / cannot doubt that it unll 
be Mr, Massey' s masterly and luminous exposition,*^ ^ Mr. Main, however, did 

* A Treasury (f English Sonnets, by David M. Main. 1880. Notes, pp. 279—280. 
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not point out that my contention is for both Dramatic and Personal Sonnets. 
When my work was iirst published, that happened which a writer has most 
reason to deprecate, whose object it is to set the facts in battle-array and fight 
it out. No sustained attempt was ever made to grapple with my arguments or 
to rebut my evidence ; and cross-examination has been declined for more than 
twenty years. There was some distant biting of thumbs at my theory, and 
doubtless considerable back-biting, but no acceptance of the challenge which was 
then made, and is now repeated. 

In trying to present a rational rendering of Shakspeare's Sonnets I had from 
the outset to argue with or rather against an established mania from which some 
readers have suffered and others still suffer acutely. They dare not discuss the 
evidence, they cannot present any valid arguments for their fanatical faith, they 
will not face the facts ; but they speak virulently, and at times rave rabidly 
against any one who questions the personal nature of the Sonnets ; or else they 
assume the position of '* I am Sir Oracle " and deliver an adverse verdict without 
any show of right or reason. When Alexander was counselled to give battle at 
Arbela and attack the enemy by night, he declined, saying he would not steal 
the victory. But this is what the supporters of the Brownite theory are always 
trying to do with readers who are entirely in the dark concerning the facts that 
are fatal to their assumptions. They want to filch the victory without fighting 
the battle. Still worse if possible are those who pose as judicious doubters of 
any and every solution that may be proposed. Such people never make a dis- 
covery themselves and never recognize one when it is made. They " venture to 
doubt " whether the mystery ever will be penetrated, the friend identified, the 
Rival Poet named, the Dark Lady recognized, the problem solve J. Enough for 
them to raise a subjective mist and call it Shakspeare's mystery, which they 
deem inscrutable. Such judicial-minded doubters are as obstinate as mules, and 
equally sterile. Their reputation for wisdom is not derived from their natural 
insight, but from the wise way they have of looking at people through their 
spectaclea They can ensconce themselves in their own conceit and smile as if 
it were indeed a something to be proud of. Difficulties that are insuperable to 
them are pronounced insoluble by others, and they are the s'aunchest of con- 
servatives in defence of their own narrow limits. For their part they are 
content to repose in their own incompetence. 

But we have now to do with the Autobiographic theory of Charles Armitage 
Brown. Bright and Boaden put forth their suggestions, but Brown made the 
theory his own. Those who have followed him, like Mr. Furnivall,^ are but 
irresponsible echoes. Nothing has been done during fifty years to make good the 
hasty generalization. Not a single fact has been adduced to prove the theory 
true. Brown put forth the fiction ; his followers are only believers in it. 
FingurU stmtU creduntque. And this still remains a fiction to which they have 
only added their faith. The Autobiographic theory has passed into the stage of 
belief and become the sacred fetish of a little cult, although no sustained 
attempt has ever been made in defence of the faith. It is founded upon the 
assumption that the Sonnets are entirely personal to Shakspeare himself, and 
that he is the sole speaker in them from first to last ; also that the '' Mr. W. H." 
of Thorpe's Inscription was William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, who 

^ Leopold Shakspeare : Introduction. 
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was born in 1580, and who first came to live in liondon in the year 1598 — the 
year in which Meres proclaimed the Sonnets to be then extant among Shak- 
speare's ** Private Friends." 

According to Brown's reading the Sonnets are not Sonnets merely, but consist 
of groups that form six poems in the Sonnet-stanza. He tells his readers that 
if the printers in 1609 had received efficient directions the order and manner of 
these six poems would have run thus : — 

First Poem, Stanzas 1 to 26. To his friend, persuading him to marry. 

Second Foem. Stanzas 27 to 55. To his friend, who had robbed him of his 
mistress, forgiving him. 

Third Foem, Stanzas 56 to 77. To his friend, complaining of his coldness, 
and warning him of life's decay. 

Fourth Foem. Stanzas 78 to 101. To his friend, complaining that he prefers 
another poet's praises, and reproving him for faults that may injure his 
character. 

F\fth Foem, Stanzas 102 to 126. To his friend, excusing himself for having 
been some time silent, and disclaiming the charge of inconstancy. 

Sixth Foem, Stanzas 127 to 152. To his mistress, on her infidelity.^ 

Brown considered that Sonnets 135, 136, and 143, containing puns on the 
name of '' Will," were quite out of keeping with the rest on account of their 
playful character. He seems not to have known that Sonnet 57 was another of 
these ; possibly he never saw the origitial Quarto. The last two Sonnets he left 
out. The 145th stanza was rejected on account of its metre, and the 146th 
Sonnet was to be deleted because of its religious nature ; this being too solemn 
as the others were too trivial. Without adducing anything like evidence from 
within the Sonnets, and in defiance of all the testimony that can be collected 
from without, Mr. Brown was proudly satisfied in assuming that Shakspeare 
was not only a self-debaser, but was also a self-defamer of a species that had no 
previous type and has produced no after-copy. The theory is that Shakspeai'e 
discovered a particular species of the forbidden fruit and tried to keep the Tree 
all to himself. But his young friend Will Herbert found it out and ate of it in 
the same stealthy manner as he himself had done. Sooner or later the *' two 
thieves kissing " the same mistress found each other out, and they had a '* hell 
of time." Mr. Brown says "we can scarcely imagine Shakspeare in a fit of 
rage ; such, however, was the fact. He was stung to the quick, and his resent- 
ment, thongh we are ignorant of the manner in which it was shown, appears to 
have been ungovernable ! " (p. 63). 

After the Fall which followed his eating of the forbidden fruit Shakspeare sat 
down to carve his cherry-stones into pretty likenesses of the facts, or in other 
words, to make a record of his sins and sufferings in Sonnets as an offering of 
his everlasting love thus dedicated to the man who had perfidiously partaken of 
bis paramour I No one knows better than myself that ridicule is not the test of 
truth, but my case is not going to rest on ridicule if I do laugh a little at what 
I look upon as madly ridiculous. It is true that Mr. Brown most charitably 
forgives Shakspeare for doing what he has gratuitously charged him with doing, 
t. e, " keeping a mistress.'' He says piously enough, " May no person be inclined 
on this account to condemn him with a hittemess equal to tJieir own virtue. For 

' StiokspMrSa Autobiographical Poems, Charles Armitoge Drown. London, 1838. 

C 
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mya^ff I confess I Iiave not the heart to blame him at all — ^rely because he so 
keenly reproaches himself for his own sin andfoUy^* (p. 98). One is thankful to 
find that Mr. Furnivall also forgives him freely and offers him absolution with 
extreme unction. He appears to hold that these wantonly imputed sins of blood 
and slips in sensual mire have conferred on our poet a character quite Biblical. 
Thus he compares Shakspeare with David and looks upon the Sonnets as his 
Psalms. There never were any authentic grounds for making such a charge or 
for placing Shakspeare in such disreputable company, or beslavering him with 
the unction of cant ; nothing whatever to go upon except those poetic appear- 
ances and shadows of some kind or other of facts which have played the fool 
with the Brownites, who have falsified them in their malodorous rendering of 
the Sonnets. 

Mr. Furnivall supposes that we fight against the Autobiographic theory of the 
Sonnets to save Shakspeare from the charge of adultery. Not at all. Give us 
the facts and we will face them frankly. I do not fear facts nor war against 
them. My battle is set in array against fictions, fallacies, forgeries, and ground- 
less assumptions, not against facts. Bat we deny that you have ever made out 
any case of Adultery. We deny your possession of the facts. We deny that 
you, who are too subjective-minded to get out of your own conceited selves, have 
taken the measure of our great Dramatist, whose power of going out of himself 
and assuming other forms of personality was Protean and humanly unparalleled 
whether he wrote Plays or Sonnets. We deny that you have ever plumbed or 
penetrated deep enough, or ever given sufficient proofs of profound insight in 
reading the Sonnets. We deny the accuracy of your gauge and the truth of 
your interpretation. We reject your version of the circumstantial data con- 
cealed in the Sonnets as calumnious, incredible, and impossible ; and we charge 
you with taking advantage of the obscurity, like others that come by night, to 
vilify the man Shakspeare and vitiate his work. We see and say that you 
have never known the man to whose acquaintanceship you pretend. When we 
ask for proof you smoke a sooty figure on the ceiling and call tJia/t a likeness of 
Shakspeare. You have made the Flower-Garden of the Southampton Sonnets 
common as a place that is haunted with the ghost of dead drink and the foul 
breath of bad tobacco. They will need to be disinfected for a while, so that 
clean people can freely breathe their natural sweetness. 

What we repudiate from the first is the puerility of supposing that if our 
Poet had been an adulterer he would have written Sonnets on the subject to 
perpetuate his personal and for-over-to-be-reflected shame, when (as he tells us) 
the subjects were suggested by this friend, and the Sonoets were written to ba 
the living record of his friendship, his loving memorial in life, his ** gentle 
monument" in death ; were intended to contain the Poet's ** better part," "the 
very part was consecrate to thee" (Sonnet 74, written after the supposed 
" adultery "). I look upon this imputation as an utterly unwarranted attempt 
to make us think ignobly of the man, and a most unique specimen of dilettante 
devilry. It is not as if Mr. Brown had been inspired by the passion for essential 
truth, and made blind with earnestness on Shakspeare*s behalf ! Neither he nor 
his imitators had or have any such excuse. Their foolish conceit is that in some 
surreptitious way they can get at the "inner workings" of the Poet's nature, 
having caught him this tim3 without the mask, and found him out. But Shak- 
speare is not to be " found out " by the one-eyed peaplo. He was all eyes him 
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self, and each eye had as many facets for conduct, guidance, and self -protect ion 
as those of the fly. As a matter of course any casual reader might assume at 
first sight that Shakspeare's Sonnets would be personal to Shakspeare. As the 
true saying is, " any fool can do that." Therefore it is not surprising that this 
revelation of Shakspeare's guilt came upon Mr. Brown at a flash. Most of us 
at first sight h&ve fancied the Sonnets were wholly personal to the writer of 
them. That is, we took it for granted they were personal to Shakspeare. But 
those who take things for granted, or who adopt a false view and act upon it, 
may do as Othello did, and as others have done, who murdered by mistaka. 
Such was the position of an old Shakspearian who says in a letter to me — 

" Six yew8 ago I wrote and read a paper on the Son7iet8 declaring at that time 
/or the Personal Theory, I still remember how greatly the difficulties presented by 
that titeory disscUisfied and depressed me, and how I was forced to the conclusion 
that ifiose difficulties never could be swnnounted. I have now read and reread 
your exhaustive toork again and again, and I can only say that you have made a 
Mind man see. Whereas I groped in the danrk before, I now walk under a strong 
light, and can read with apprehsTision and delight those beautiful poems that I used 
to read with a feeling of impatience and vexation, I feel greatly indebted and 
grat^ul to you for having relieved me from the burden cf an immense difficulty,^* 

Another old Shakspearian wrote to me as follows — 

** Having just finished your very interesting hook on Shakespeare* s Sonnets, I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of thanking you for you/r eloquent vindication of Shak- 
speare* $ personal character, and for the new and clear light by which you enable tlte 
world to read and comprehend those exquisite pieces of poetry, 

"As one of the many admirers of these Sonnets, I have always been perplexed by 
their import, regarding them as autobiographical; but now that I can view them as 
having been written to and for others, tiieir beauty and intensity appear to me to be 
wonderfully enhanced by tlie glotving sjnrit of love and devotedness whixih gives them 
a double life. Let me congratulate you on the completeness and fulness of your 
nMe task, for which all lovers of Shakspea/re must be gratrful to you** 

But it cost me three years of intense thought and patient labour to frea 
myself entirely from this delusion. At length I found that the path attempted 
by Mr. Brown was of no more avail for making way through the maze than 
that of the drunken man whose wooden le^: stuck so fast in the earth that he 
stumped round and round it all night without getting any forwarder, but 
believing all the while that he was on his way home. That picture or parable, 
if grotesque, is by no means an unfair or extravagant representative of the 
personal theory I I found that the difficulties all lay in the details which Brown 
had avoided and never attempted to cope with, nor even pretended to under- 
stand. Just where the Sonnets are the fullest of arresting matter, and the 
surface is most craggy with obstructive facts, which Brown could not get over 
or explain away, he had to shirk the difficulty by suggesting that the Sonnets 
wore no doubt intended to be left va^ue (p. 63). Although there is nothing 
indefinite in his indictment of Shakspeare and his young friend ! 

Those readers who will insist on the Sonnets being solely Autobiographical 
are seeking to cross the sea by dry land. They keep on making the attempt 
like those migratory Norwegian rats of which we read, who never do succeed, 
bat who at least have the excuse that there was a land-passage once where the 
M ater drowns them to-day. The chief contents of the Sonnets never have been 

c 1 
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and never can be made personal to Sliakspeare. The long fight against an 
adverse fate, the spite of fortune, and the tyranny of time ; the ^nishment and 
wanderings abroad, the public disgrace and vulgar scandal, the unfaithfulness 
in friendship, the frailties of sportive blood, the sins and sufferings, the cries of 
repentance, the confessions of his blenches, the defiance in thinking good what 
others think bad, the pitifully false excuses and abject servility, all belong to a 
speaker who is not Shakspeare. These things can no more be made personal to 
our Poet by any racking of ingenuity or reach of an emasculate imagination than 
the sea can be taken on board the ship. With the Autobiographical theory all 
is discord and dissonance ; whereas the semi-dramatic rendering serves to bring 
harmony out of a chaos of sights and sounds ; and as Bacon tells us, it is the 
harmony which of itself giveth light and credence. For this semi-dramatic 
interpretation in its final form I now ask an attentive hearing. 

It was in consequence of mistaking the confessions of the Sonnets as 
Autobiographical that Hallam wished they had never been written. Schlegel 
read them in the same way, as wailings over a wasted youth ; the Poet's Book 
of Lamentations. Writers like Carlyle and Emerson, who could recognize the 
great self-sufficing strength and almost imperturbable tranquillity of this placid, 
joyous nature ; who accredit him with the calm of an unfathomable depth as 
mirror to the world around, can also sigh over the sad secrets of a darkly 
troubled spirit divulged in the Sonnets. " It has to be admitted after all," said 
Emerson, that ** this man of men, who gave to the science of mind a new and 
larger subject than had ever existed, and planted the standard of humanity some 
furlongs forward into chaos — that he should not be wise for himself — it must 
even go into the world's history that the best Poet led an obscure and profane 
life." And solely because the Sonnets have been misrepresented by loquacious 
libellers, and wise men have been foolish enough to echo their babblings, instead 
of questioning their credentials. When truly understood the Sonnets will 
reflect the same man as do the Plays. The same writer was one in both. But 
when the miiTor has been fractured by the stone-thrower it can but give back 
an image of the man shockingly distorted and hideously disfigured. Surely it 
is high time that all this scandal-mongering concerning Shakspeare's Sonnets 
and his "Swarthy Siren" was brought to book, and the hypothesis of that 
" Worshipful fraternity of the Sireniacal Gentlemen" confuted once for alL 
Shakspeare's fair fame is at root the property of the nation, not to be fly-blown 
or infected by the suspicions of pretended experts who keep on sending forth 
their smuts that stick where they fall on the youthful mind like *' blacks " upon 
the skin of the face. 

To the genu'ne lovers of the man it ought to be a matter of prime importance 
that this Sonnet-question should be fairly met and finally settled. We must be 
ignorant hypocrites to continue talking as we do on the subject of our great 
Poet's character, and believe what we do of his virtues, his moral qualities, his 
manly bearing, if these Sonnets ara personal confessions, having the character 
ascribed to them by the autobiographobist. And if they be not, then all lovers 
of Shakspeare will be glad to get rid of the uncomfortable suspicions, see the 
" skeleton" taken to pieces, and have the ghost of the Poet's guilt laid at once 
and for ever ; so that wise heads need no longer be shaken at " those Sonnets," 
and fools may not wag the finger with comforting reflections upon the littleness 
of great men. 
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Where is the use of trying to gauge the Art and Mind or take the measure of 
the man Shakspeare, or to get his writings correctly classified, whether by the 
two-feet-and-eleven-tingered or any other kind of rules, if we are all the while 
be-darkening the ti uth with the shadow of a lie, by adopting the wrong reading 
of his Sonnets as to the times when they were written and the personal characters 
of the speakers self-portrnyed ? All that has been said by Mr. Furnivall about 
Shakspeare's *' Unhappy third period " is as false as the foundations are unsound ; 
and the falsehood of his misleading inference is solely based upon the funda- 
mental fallacy of the Autobiographic theory of the Sonnets. No biography of 
our Poet can be safely built with this shifting sand of the Sonnets at the 
foundations. 

One notices that in later writings upon Shakspeare's life and character there 
has been a growing diffidence on the subject, if not an actual desire to leave the 
Sonnets alone. Men who have attained their mental maturity begin to shake 
their wiser heads (as did the late Mr. Spedding) at this juvenile invention of Ann- 
itage Brown's an(l its unfortunate aberrant effect on the mind of his follower, 
Mr. Furnivall. If we have been deceived by a manufactured mystery, and im- 
posed upon by a got-up ghost of Shakspeare's guilt, which only needs facing to be 
found out, the sooner we know the real truth the better. The primary question 
is not whether Shakspeare ever did keep a mistress who was ** swarthy, fickle, 
and serpent-like," as Mr. Furnivall avouches ; nor is it whether he entered into 
irregular relationships with a male friend and a female fiend, nor whether this 
trinity in unity fell out when the peer and poet quarrelled and the firm of 
Shakspeare and Co. dissolved partnership — it has not come to that because no 
evidence has ever been presented — not one jot — for a case to be called in court 
or a hearing to be granted. The first question is whether the Sonnets say and 
substantiate these things that have been surmised and asserted by Brown and 
the feeble chatterers who echo him. This I deny. This I shall disprove. 

Professor Dowden appears to think that I look upon the Brownite and 
Autobiographobist view as the result of "intellectual obliquity." Ihat is a 
mistake. The obliquity is manifest enough, but it is non-intellectual. 

As we see, no one ever left a cleaner record than Shakspeare's. The total 
testimony of his time tells of a character that was beyond reproach. Those who 
knew him best did not perceive the flaws and frailties, the stains of his sins of 
blood and slips in sensual mire. Ben Jonson says with underlined emphasis, 
" He was indeed honest." ** He sowed honestly," says John Davie.*?. " Besides," 
says Chettle, " divers of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which 
argues his honesty." Publishers and players vie with each other in testifying 
to his uprightness and manly worth. No doubt the Elizabethans had as ke^n 
a scent for scandal as the Victorians may have, and liked their game to be as 
high ; such things as our Poet has been supposed to charge himself with could 
not have escaped, unnoticed and unknown. In this world it is easy enough at 
any period of history, and in any station of life, for some of the personal virtues 
to be overlooked by whole " troops of unrecordiug f liends." These may nestle 
and make sweet some small breathing-space of life, and pass away without being 
remembered in gilt letters. But the Vices ! That is quite a different matter. 
And such vices too in such a man as Shakspeare, who was watched by so many 
jealous looks on the part of those who used the pen and could sharply prick in 
the record with it. His vices could not have nestled out of sight quite to 
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cleverly if he himself had taken pains to endorse them publicly. When once 
the Sonnets were in print, if they had told anything, as in a glass darkly, against 
the fair fame of Shakspeare — if there had been such a story as modem ingenuity 
has discovered, we may be sure there were eyes keen enough amongst the Poet's 
contemporaries to have spied it out and made the most of it. His friendship 
with Southampton was known. His Sonnets were read with interest. Meres 
had called attention to them. He himself had publicly proclaimed that South* 
ampton was part in all timt he had devoted to him I Yet there is not a whisper 
against him. And why but because it was understood that they were Sonnets, 
not personal confessions, but Sonnets on subjects chosen or given 1 It was not 
strange in 1609 that a great dramatic poet should write dramatically in his 
Sonnets. And there was nothing suspicious in the Poet's life or personal bearing 
to cause the lynx-eyed to pry, no summons issued for a feast of the vultures ; 
neither when the book of Sonnets was printed, nor when the writer himself was 
dead and his grave had become the fair mark for a foul bird. No one rakes 
there for rottenness ; no one ventures to deposit dirt there. Moreover, as 
Benson alleges, the enigmatical nature of the Sonnets did not pass unquestioned ! 
They had excited suspicion enough for Shakspeare to vindicate their purity — if 
he did not explain the secret drama of the Private Friendship. And in vouching 
for the purity of his Sonnets, as Benson declares he did, Shakspeare would be 
giving the lie personally to the Autobiogitiphic rendering of the dark Story in 
the Southampton Sonnets, and to the personal application of the Latter Sonnets. 
Doubtless that is what is meant by his testifying to their purity. He could 
never contend that the Dark Lady was a woman of pure character, but he would 
defend himself against the false inference that she was his mistress, and insist 
that such Sonnets were written dramatically on subjects supplied or suggested 
by the " Private Friends." He was not the only " Will " in the world. Ajiy- 
way, with his own name written by himself in connection with the Circe of the 
Latter Sonnets, there is not an ill- breath breathed against the moral reputation 
of our Poet, either from rival dramatist or chronicler of scandal, in all the 
letters of the time. Now character is evidence in any properly constituted court 
of justice. Not as against facts, but as an element in the right interpretation 
of them. Here, however, there are no facts to array against the character, only 
inferences, whereas the character stands irremovably fixed, with all the facts 
for buttresses around it. 

No one like Shakspeare in all literature has ever mirrored so magically the 
tenderness and purity of womanly love. No man like him has ever nestled in 
the innermost holy of holies of thj most purely perfect of female natures as the 
very spirit of daintiest purity ; pure as the dewdrop in the fragrant heart of a 
flower. , Think of Imogen, Miranda, Cordelia, and Desdemona, as nurslings of 
Shakspeare's purity in love.^ 

He left the statue of a life as clean and white as Carrara marble. For more 
than two centuries no hand was raised to throw mud at it, no dirty dog ever vea- 

* Those who saw Helena Faucit as Imogen will remember a rare vision of one of Shakspeare's 
pure women upon the stage. 

The soul of love and doubled life was smiling in her face ; 
*Twas music when she moved, and in the stilhiess of her grace 
Aflcctiou, like a Spirit, stood embodied to embrace. 
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tUFwKi to defile it. For purity's sake all women ought to stop their ears against this 
calumny of the would-be polluters of his purity, and all men who have listened 
to these scand il-mongers should ,tum sick of them, cast out the poison, and 
slough off the Lues Browniana, As representative of all humanity the nature 
of Shakspeare was one-half woman. And to that fresh force of morality, of 
spirituality, of conscience, of divine instinct now being introduced as a new 
literary and political factor contributed by cultured womankind, we must make 
appeal iu this matter on Shakspeare's behalf. The proper jury to be empanelled 
for the Dark Story of the Sonnets will contain one-half of either sex, with the 
doubled likelihood of justice being done. 

So far from being a lecher, Shakspeare shows no toleration for adultery, but is 
hard and stern as steel in reflecting the evil features of the vice they charge him 
with, as in the character of Antony ! He is the very evangelist of marriage 
and of purity in wedded life ; as such Jie began the writing of his Sonnets. 
He who had to be reproached and reproved for his "sin of silence'' by the 
fciend who was so fond of being written of would be the last man in the world 
to become a self-defaming blabber on the subject of an illicit love. He, the one 
writer of his age who showed the supremest, most judicious reticence concerning 
himself, was not the man to make known in Sonnets that were to live and give 
life to the facts enshrined in them " so long as men can breathe or eyes can see/' 
that he had been co-partner in keeping a courtesan. 

It may be remarked in passing that the scandal-mongers who accept the 
Autobiographic theory, and its supposed revelations of illicit love, also maintain 
the present order of the Sonnets. " Bepeated perusals," says Professor Dowden, 
" have convinced me that the Sonnets stand in the right order." ^ Very well 
then — if the story of Shakspeare being false to himself, to his wife, and his own 
good reputation, and of his friend being treacherous to him, had been true, the 
circumstances must have occurred previous to the writing of the 70th Sonnet, 
in which Shakspeare says to this same false friend who had been seduced by 
the Poet's own siren, or who had filched her from Shakspeare — 

(a key-sonnet.) 

" That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 

For Slander* s mark was ever yet the fair ; 

The ornament of beauty is suspecty 

A Crow that flies in Heaven's sweetest air ! 

So thou be good, Slander doth but approve 

Thy worth the greater, being wooed of Time ; 

For canker Vice the sweetest buds doth love, 

And thou present' st a pure unstained prime : 

Thou hast passed by the ambush of young da^s, 

Either not assailed, or victor being charged ; 

Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy piaise. 

To tie up Envy evermore enlarged : 

If some susjyect of ill masked not thy show 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts should'st owe." 

^ Shakspeare*8 Sonnets, London, 1880. Introd. p. 10. 
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You cannot have it both ways, nor win by playing fast and loose. This 
is a key-sonnet, and one of the most precious of the whole series. The 
anchorage of personality in it is assured. It is in reality Shakspeare's own 
personal reply to the false charges brought against him by Brown, which were 
derived from preceding Sonnets. It gives the lie point-blank to the assertion 
that the friend had robbed the Poet of his mistiness in the earlier time. £ven if 
he had been charged with doing so, this Sonnet would obviously reduce it to a case 
oifahe suspicion and consequent slander. For if this had leen the fact he could 
not have been the " victor being charged " — at least not in the sense implied. 

And as Shakspeare is able to congratulate his friend in this way, that fully 
disproves Mr. Brown's reading of the story. Something bad occurred ; the Earl 
had been blamed for his conduct ; slander had been at work. Shakspeare takes 
part with his friend, and says, the blame of others is not necessarily a defect in 
him. The mark of slander has always been " the fair," just as the cankers love 
the sweetest buds. Suspicion attaches to beauty, and sets it o£P; — it is the 
black crow flying against the sweet blue heaven. It is in the natural order of 
things, that one in the position of the Earl, and having his gifts and graces, 
should be slandered. But, " so thou he goody* he says, " Slander only proves thy 
worth the greater, being wooed, of Time.** Slander, in talking of him without 
warrantf will but serve to call attention to his patient suffering and heroic 
bearing under this trial and tyranny of Time. So Shakspeare did think the 
Earl was slandered, and he accounts for it on grounds the most natural. 

He then offers his testimony as to character — 

"And thou present'st a pure unstain^a prime I 
Thou hast past hy the ambush of young days, 
Either not assailed, or victor being charged." 

A singular thing to say, if Mr. Brown's version of the earlier Sonnets were true. 
Very singular, and so Mr. Brown has omitted it ! Further, the Sonnet is a 
striking illustration of the mutual relationship of poet and peer — a most 
remarkable thing that Shakspeare should congratulate the Earl for his Joseph- 
like conduct, and call him a " victor." Very few young noblemen of the time, 
we think, would have considered that a victory, or cared to have had it cele- 
brated. Yet this fact, which Shakspeare says is to the Earl's praise, will not be 
sufficient to tie up Envy, — nor, he might have added, shut up Folly. 

We have still further personal testimony in Sonnet 105. When that was 
written Shakspeare had been false to his wife, his friend had been false to him 
and stolen his mistress ; and, as the story goes, the Poet had commemorated the 
inconstancy of both in Sonnets that were to live for ever. To all such charges 
this is Shakspeare's unconscious but conclusive reply — 

** Let not my love be calTd idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be. 
To one, of onCy still such and ever so : 
Kind is my love to-day, to-mon»ow kind, 
Still constant in a woiidrous excellence ; 
Therefore my verse, to constancy confined. 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference : 
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Fair, kind, and true, is all my argtimenty 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 
And 191 tliis change is my inventi(yii spent, 
'J'liree themes in one, which wondrous scope affords : 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alone. 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one." 

Sonnet 105. 

When thopo two Sonnets wei'e written the " fins " and " crimes " had been 
committed which are afterwards admitted and lamented ; the lapses and 
* frailties" had been found out; the treachery discovered ; the "hell of time" 
suffered ; the speaker's name had been '' branded " publicly and his brow 
stamped with ''vulgar scandal." Also, the Sonnets supposed to record the 
" facts " referred to had been composed and sent to the friend, and treasured up 
by him with all their prophecies and promises of everlasting fame (or infamy). 
But as these things were not personal to Shakspeare, it follows that the 
Sonnets which are personal to himself recognize nothing of all this unfaithful- 
ness in love that is so pitifully confessed in others where he is not the 
speaker and his is not the character portrayed, because such Sonnets are not 
personal to himself. 

But to conclude the argument — we will step in yet a little closer. 

After the supposed Dark Story has been told in the Sonnets, which they 
assure us have no meaning if they do not proclaim the young friend's incon- 
stancy in love and imfaithfulness in friendship, as the deceiver who has inflicted 
a public disgrace on the speaker of Sonnet 34 ; who has been a base betrayer of 
all trust in Sonnet 35 ; a thief and a robber in Sonnet 40 ; the breaker of " two- 
fold truth " in Sonnet 41 ; the same person, the thief, traitor, deceiver, betrayer, 
injurer, and living eflligy of falsehood and inconstancy, is idiotically supposed to 
be told by Shakspeare in a neighbouring Sonnet (53) that there is '* None, none, 
like you, for constant heart ! " Thus his false perfidious friend is extolled as 
the express image of unswerving faithfulness ! In Sonnet 54 he is assured 
that truthfulness is the crown jewel of his character, the " sweet ornament " of 
his beauty, and that the object of the Poet's verse is to distil his truth I The 
personal Sonnets deny that the inconstancy, the unfaithfulness, the betrayal 
of trust, and all the rest of a lover's sins and crimes were committed in relaiion 
to the writer of tlie Sonnets, and necessarily point to an explanation in some 
other way. 

Here it will bo necessary to consider the feeble and entirely ineffectual 
exegesis by which the unsavoury surmise was sought to be substantiated. IMr. 
Brown's mode of dispersing the mystery is by furnishing his own facts, and 
getting rid of those recorded by Shakspeare in the Sonnets. He makes no 
application of the comparative method, without which nothing final can ever be 
established. Without testing his assumption by means of Shakspeare's use and 
wont and way of working in the dramas, he dogmatically asserts that the first 
125 Sonnets are all addressed to a nuUe friend. 

Here, for example, are a few of the expressions assumed without com- 
parison or question to have been addressed to a man by the most natural of 
all poets : 
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I tell the day to please hiin» thou art brigbt, 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the 

heaven ; 
So flatter I the swartK^omplezioned night. 

Sonnet 28. 

LaaciviouB Chrace^ in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with spites ; yet, we most not be foes. 

SonnU^O, 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of ycur desire t 
I nave no precious time at all to spend. 
Nor services to do, till you req^uire : 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 
Whilst I, my Sovereign, watch the clock for 

70U, 
Nor thmk the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your Servant once adieu. 

Sonnet 57. 

Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 
To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy f 

...» a 

For thee watch I whilst thou dost wake else- 
where. 
From me far off, ivith others all too near. 

Sonnet 61. 



Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his trcasum. 

Sonnet 75. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 
In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter. 

Sonnet 87. 

And prove thee virtuous though thou art for- 
sicom. Sonnet 88. 

But what's so blessed fair that fears no blot ? 
Thou may'st be false, and yet I know it not. 

Sonnet 92. 

How like Eve*s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sufeet virtue answer not thy show. 

Sonnet 98. 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my Rose / in it thou art my alL 

Sonjict 109. 

Min^ appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof to try an older friend. 

Sonnet 110. 

Such Cherubins as your sweet self. — Sonnet 114. 

For why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Sonnet 121. 



Here the Autobiographic Theoiy demands, and it is consequently assumed, 
that Shakspeare, the peerless Psychologist, the poet whose observance of natural 
law was infallible, whose writings contain the ultimate of all tlmt is natural in 
poetry, should have sinned grossly in this way against nature, in a matter so 
primary as the illustration of sex ! 

All such imagery is feminine, and has been held so by all poets that ever 
wrote in our language ; and I consider his instinct in such a matter to be so 
natural that he could not thus violate the sex of his images. That there are 
certain warranted exceptions is true ; that there are moods in which the ex- 
pression demanded rises above sex is also true. Shakspeare makes a woman a 
'' god " in love, in her power to re-create the lover. In such wise he has a man- 
muse, a man-fish, a man-mistress, a mankind witch, a mankind woman, as well 
as a woman of the God-kind. In fact, he dare do anything on occasion, only 
there must be the occasion. But his ordinary practice is to do as other poets have 
done. 

Those who cannot or will not see the impossibility of these expressions being 
addressed to a man by the manliest of men, but will continue to babble blasphemy 
against Shakspeare in their blindness, deserve to be hissed off the stage. Kather 
than think that Shakspeare bad so mistaken the nature of sex as to amorously 
reverse its imagery in his Sonnets, one would sooner suspect that there had been 
some congeuitAl confusion in the nature of their own. Messrs. Brown and 
Furnivall have the confidence to assure us that Shakspeare, whose instinct in 
poetry was as unerringly true to nature as is the power of breathing in sleep, 
offered those and many other kindred delicates to a man, and thus violated the 
sex in its own images. But would he, could he, did he sin in this way against 
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the natural law of sex in poetry ? The closer we study Shakspeare*s work the 
more we find that his dramatic instinct must be true to sex, not only in the 
spirit and essence, but also in the outward appareling of imagery. There are 
certain natural illustrations which he never applied to man, but keeps sacred 
to woman ; certain phrases used, which prove or imply that the opposite sex is 
addressed. It needs no special discernment : the commonest native instinct is 
guide enough to show that he would not talk of his appetite for a man, or speak 
of personifying desire in getting back to him, or allude to the filching age 
stealing his male friend — this being opposed to the law of kind and very liable 
to the Petron'an interpretation. 

By the aid of the comparative method we are able to do that which the 
Brownites have never done, and gla«s the Sonnets by means of the Plays, so 
that Shakspeare may tell us bit by bit what he did mean when he wrote. The 
Personal Heading assumes that the three lovely flower- son nets, 97, 98, 99, were 
addressed to a man ; but not only is the whole of their imagei y sacred to the 
sex, as I call it ; not only is it so used by Shakspeare all through his work ; not 
only did Spenser address his lady-love in exactly the same strain, in his Sonnets 
35 and 64, likening her features to flowers, saying — 

''Such fragrant flowers do give most odorous smell. 

But her sweet odour did them all excel ; " 
and — 

" All this world's glory seemeth vain to me, 

And all their shows but shadows, saving she ! " 

Not only so, but the images had been previously applied sericUim by Constable 
in his Diana (1584). Let me draw out a few parallels. 

" The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair." — Shakspeare. 

" My lady's presence makes the roses red, 
Because to see her lips they blush for sliame." — Constable. 

"The lily I condemned for thy hand.'* — Shakspeare. 

** The lilies' leaves for envy pale became, 
And her white hands in them this envy bred." — Constable. 

The violet in Shakspeare's Sonnet is said to have its purple pride of com- 
plexion because — 

" In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed." 

In Constable's the lover says — 

** The violet of purple colour came. 
Dyed with the blood she made my heart to shed." 

" More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee." — Shakspeare. 

" In brief, all flowers from her their virtue take, 
From her sweet breath their sweet smells do proceed."^ Constable. 

Here the likeness is all lady, according to the custom of the Poets. 

One man, and that man Shakspeare, is supposed to call another man *' Next 
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my Heaven the hesC^ This has no warrant from his usage in the Plays, But 
Katharine, speaking of the King, says she had *' loved him next lieaven,^ and 
Antipholus in the Comedy qf Errors calls Luciana 

" My sole earth's heaven and my heaven's claim" 

Shakspeare, it is assumed, tells his male friend that everything is summed up 
between the two in a " Mutual render, only Me for Thee." But this i& the very 
language in which Posthumus addresses his wife : — 

** Sweetest, faircsl. 
As I my poor self did exchange for you. " 

Prospero says of the two lovers Ferdinand and Miranda : — 

** At th^ first sight they have changed eys.*' 
And Claudio says to Hero : — 

** Lady, as you are mine, I am yours ; 
J give away myself for you, 
And dote upon the exchange" 

In Sonnet 109 the speaker calls the person addressed " My Rose ! " Headers 
will remember that it was a courtly fashion of Shakspeare's day for the young 
nobles to wear a rose in the ear for ornament as an image of gallantry. But the 
Poet could hardly compliment his male friend by representing him as symbolic- 
ally dangling at his ear. His own words in the mouth of the *' Bastard " would 
almost preclude such a possibility. 

" In mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 
Lest men should say, * Look where three-farthings goes.* " — King Join, 1. L 

We shall see how appropriate it was when addressed to a lady by the lover 
who had plucked the rose, and pricked his fingers too, but had not yet worn her 
as he wished — for his life's chief ornament. Having made the most thorough 
examination of Shakspeare's wont and habit, I mean to prove it in this and 
other instances from bis dramas. I doubt if there le an instance in Shakspeare 
of man addressing man as "my rose," and should as soon expect to find ** my 
tulip." The Queen of Bichard the Second speaks of her fair rose >vithering, 
and Ophelia of Hamlet as the " rose of the State." But even here it is one sex 
describing live other. For the rest, the " rose " is the woman-symbol. " Women 
are as roses," says the Duke in Twelfth Night, Fair ladies masked, according 
to Boyet, are "roses in the bud" ; and Helena, in AlTs Well, speaks of "our 
rose." " You shall see a rose indeed," is said of Marina. " O, rose of May," 
Laertes calls Ophelia ; Cleopatra is likened to the " blown rose " ; a married 
woman is the "rose distilled," the unman-ied "one that withers on the virgin 
thorn." 

In Sonnet 114 the person apostrophized is likened to a " Cherubin " — " such 
Cherubins as your sweet self." And Prospero exclaims to Miranda : " O, a 
Cherubin thou wast that did preserve me." " For all her cherubin look," says 
Timon of Phryre. In OtJieUo we have, " Patience, thou young and rose-lipped 
Cherubin ; " in the Mercluint of Venice^ " young-eyed Cherubins " ; but no man 
is called a Cherubin by Shakspeare. 
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The spfaker in Sonnet 110 designates the person addressed as "a God in love 
to whom I am conjinedy At first sight it may sjetn that a God implies the male 
nature. But it is not necessarily so. Helena says, ** We, Hermia, like two 
artificial gods, created both one flower." Miranda says, ** Had I been any god 
of power." But the sexual parallel to the god in love of Sonnet 110 is only to 
be found in lago's description of Desdemona's power over Obhello. The speaker 
of the Sonnet exclaims : — 

** Mine appoiite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confined." 

And lago says of Othello and his infatuation for Desdemona : — 

■** His soul is so enfettered to her love. 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function." 

Again, as an illustration of the testimony of sex to the truer reading of the 
Sonnets^ take the image in Sonnet 93 : — 

" How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow. 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! " 

I Tow could this be so if man were addressing man 1 How should the beauty 
of a man grow like the apple which tempted Eve? But the person ad- 
dressed being a woman, the image becomes singularly felicitous. Then we for 
the first time see that Eve's applj means the apple with which she tempted 
Adam ! 

It is a matter of natural and therefore of Shakspearian necessity that such a 
Sonnet as No. 48 can only be spoken to a woman by a man. Shakspeare was 
the manliest of men ; not the moiit effeminate of poets. In his Plays, men do 
not call each other their " best of dearest," most " worthy comfort," or ** only 
care." Shakspeare could not have called the friend his ** only care," he had a 
wife and family to care for, and a lively sense of that responsibility, as well as a 
most acute perception of the ludicrous. In the Plays, the only expressions equal 
to these in depth of tenderness are such as those spoken by Posthumus to Imogen 
— " Thou the dearest of creatures." " Best of comfort " Ca?sar calls his sister ; 
" Thou dearest Perdita " is Florizel's phrase ; and the Duke of France, speaking 
of Cordelia to King I/ear, says : " She that even but now was your heat object 
balm of your age, most best, most dearest ; " and Cordelia was the offspring of 
our Poet's most fatherly tenderness. Stella is Sydney's " only dear." In AlVa 
Well the mother of Bertram calls her absent sou her *' greatest grief." Thus 
these expressions are sacred to the use of mother, father, lover, brother, and 
husband. Here, as elsewhere, nothing satisfactory could be determined without 
the most rigorous application of the comparative process which Armitage Brown 
forgot to apply to the Plays and Sonnets, as do his over-faithful followers. The 
suggestion that all this confusion of the sexes in the Sonnets arises from 
Shakspeare's own inadvertence and oversight, or from the overweening 
womanly half of him, comes from imbecility itself. The question that arises 
here is this — are we to jdace our trust in Messrs. Brown and Furnivall, or o\ her 
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autobiographobists, any farther, or henceforth rely upon Shakspeare and his 
truth to nature ? 

Mr. Brown presents his readers with a paraphrastic rendering of the Sonnets, 
and puts forward the claim that the ** task of interpreting their sense has been 
effected carefully and honestly " (p. 93). Let us see how this was done. In 
each instance he gives us all that he could make personal to Shakspeare as 
speaker in the Sonnet summaiized. 



SONNET 107. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul, 
Of the wide world, dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the Uase qf my true love control, 
Supposed as/offeU to a confined doom. 
The mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad Augurs mock their own presage. 
Uncertainties now crown themselves assured. 
And Peeu:e proclaims olives qf endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time, 
My love looks fresn, and death to me subscribes, 
Since spite of him I'll live in this poor rhyme, 
While ne insults o'er dull and speechless tiibes : 
And 1»hou in this shalt find thy monument. 
When Tyrants* crests and tombs of brass are spent 

SONNET 109. 

never say that I was false of heart. 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify ; 
As easy might I from myself depart. 
As from my soul which m thy breast doth lie ; 
That is my home of love ; if I have rauged. 
Like him that travels I return again. 
Just to the time, not with the time exchange;]. 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 
That it could so preposterously be stained, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good : 
For nothing this wide Universe I call, 
Save thou, my Rose ; in it thou art my all. 

SONNET 117. 

Accuse me thus, that I have scanted all, 
W^herein I should your gi-eat deserts repay. 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 
Where-to all l)onds do tic me day by day ; 
That 1 have frequent been with uuknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear- purchased right. 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transiwrt me firthest from your sight ; 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 
And on just proof surmise accumulate, 
Biing me within the level of your frown, 
But shoot not at me in your wakened hate : 
Since my api)eal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 



" No consideration can control 
my true friendship. In spite of 
death itself, I shall live in this 
verse, and it shall be your 
enduring monument.*' 



t» 



"0 never say that absence 
made me fickle. I return un- 
changed. Never believe any- 
thing against me so preposter- 
ous. 



** Accuse me of having been 
remiss in my duty by not 
chilling on you, say I have fre- 
quented others' company instead 
of vours, record my wilfulness 
and errors, and add surmise to 
proof ; but hate me not for put- 
ting your constancy and the 
virtue of your friendship to 
trial." 
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SOXNET 123. 

No ! Time, thon shalt not boast that I do change ! 
Th J prramids built np with newer might 
To me are nothing noTel, nothing strange, 
Thej are bat dressings of a former sight : 
Oar dates are brief, and thei^^forj we admire 
What thoa dost foist upon as that is old. 
And rather make them bom to oar desire. 
Than think that we before hare heard them told : 
Thj registers and thee I both defy, 
Xot wondering at the present nor the past, 
For thj records and what we see doth Ue, 
^tuAe more or less bv thy continnal haste ; 
This ] do TOW and this shall erer be, 
I wiU be tnie despite thy scythe and thee. 

SONNET 124. 

If my dear lore were bat the Child of State, 
It might for Fortane's bastard be anfathered. 
As sabject to time's love, or to time's hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered : 
No, it was bailded far from accident ; 
It soffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled Discontent, 
¥rhere-to th' inriting time oar Fashion calls : 
It fears not Policy that Heretic, 
Which works on leases of short-nambered hoars. 
Bat all alone stands basely politic. 
That it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime. 

SONNET 125. 

Were't oaght to me I bore the Canopy, 

With my extern the ontward honoaring. 

Or laid great bases for eternity. 

Which proves more short than waste or raining ? 

Have I not seen dwellers on form and favoar 

Lose all, and more, by paying too mach rent ? 

For compoand sweet foregoing simple savour, 

Pitifal tnrivers in their gazing spent. 

No, let me be obseqoioas in thy neart. 

And take thoa my oblation, poor bat free, 

Which is not mixed with seconds, knows no art. 

Bat mntoal render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thoa sabomed Informer, a trne soul. 
When most impeached, stands least in thy control ! 



"Time, with his pyramids, 
which are but deceptions on ns, 
because oar lives are short, shall 
not boast of my change." 



"If my dear friendship were 
but the child of state, it might 
be called fortune's bastard, sab- 
ject to circumstances, and built 
on accident ; but it is neither 
affected by smiling pomp, nor 
by misfortune. It fears not 
policy ; it stands alone, nn- 
Diassed, and is itself, in the 
grand sense, politic" 



" How should I have profited 
by obsequiousness, laying a 
wrong foundation for fame ? 
Have I not seen courtiers lose 
all, and more, by paying too 
much! No! let my unmixed 
and artless homage lie to your 
heart, and let your heart be 
mine in exchange. Hence, thou 
suborned calumniator of my 
sincerity! A true soul, when 
most impeached, stands least in 
thy power." 



To me this looks very like prepenselj following oat a process of unrealization, 
and cf teaching ns how not to recognize what it was that had been written by 
Shakspeare. The reader will see that the lines in these Sonnets are pregnant 
with strangely particular significance, and full of meaning waiting to be brought 
to birth. But with Mr. Brown as ohstetnst the life and spirit pass out of them, 
and only a poor little dead abortion is bom. Events are obscured, the dates 
grow dim, the contemporary history dislimns and fades away ; Shakspeare' s 
meaning drops defonct, Mr. Brown wraps it in a winding-shcet of witless words, 
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r.nd buries the whole of the facts that are of the greatest " pith and moment " 
in an J attempt to understand the Sonnets. Before passing on I will make one 
more comparative parallel. The follovviog four Sonnets are all supposed to be 
Autobiographical, and therefore spoken by Shakspeare to the same friend, 
although, as the reader will feel, thej are diametrically opposite in character. 



SONNETS SPOKEN BY SHAKSPEARE 

Personal. 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 
AVhen that churl Death my bones with dust 

shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time ; 
And tho' they be outstripped by ever^ pen, 
Reserve theui for my love, not for their rhyme. 
Exceeded by the height of happier men : 
0, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 
** Had my friend's Muse grown with this grow- 
ing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brougJU, 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died, and Poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style Vll read; his for his 



love. 



(32) 



Let not my love be called idolatry. 
Nor my beloved as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, ' 
StUl constant in a wondrous excellence, 
Therefore my verse to constancjf confined, 
One thing expi-essing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words, 
And in this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope 
affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alone. 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in 
one. (105) 



SONNETS NOT SPOKEN BY 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Dramatic. 

AVhen in disgrace with Fortune, and m^n*s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look uj)on myself and curse myfaJt^, 
ft ishing me like to one m/)re rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friends pos- 
sessed. 
Desiring this Tnan^s art and that mun*s scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 
Haply I think on Thee,— and then my state, 
Like to the Lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven's 
gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth 

brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with 
kings. (29) 

Tujo loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still. 
The better an^el is a man right fair : 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil ; 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my an^l be turned fiend. 
Suspect 1 may, yet not directly tell. 
But being both from me both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell : 

Yet this shall I ne'er know but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out-. 

(144) 



Now, let any one look back at the two Sonnets, Nos. 29 and 32, and compare 
them. They were written by the greatest dramatist who ever portrayed human 
character or distinguished its opposite traits. They come quite near together in 
the first series, but the characters of the two speakers are totally antipodal. 
Sonnet 32 is spoken by Shakspeare himself as the lover of his friend and the 
writer of the Sonnets. He is happy in his work, in his lot, in his love ; standing 
looking mentally from the end of it, he describes his life as a '' weU-contented 
day^ The other speaker is unhappy in all things, and discontented with every- 
thing. He is in disgrace with fortune, and his disgrace is public. He is an 
outcast in exile, a lonely, discontented, miserable man. These are not two 
moods merely of the frame mind ; they are two entirely distinct characters, which 
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can be identified with two different persons; one Sonnet being personal, the 
other dramatic. In Sonnet 29 the speaker is ''in disgrace wiih Fortune and 
nen's eyes." In Sonnet 37 he is "made lame by Fortune's dearest spite." Jn 
Sonnet 90 the "world is bent" upon "crossing his deeds," and he is still 
buffering the " spite of Fortune " at its worst. In Sonnet 124 he says — 

"If my dear love were but the Child of State, 
It might for Fortune's bastard be unfathered." 

This long war of Fortune cannot be made personal to Shakspeare, who was a 
favourite of Fortune, knew it, and acknowledges it in these Sonnets when he 
6pe>iks for himself. Such cursinsr of Fate and Fortune as we find in certain 
Sonnets is sternly rebuked by Friar Lawrence in the case of liomeo under 
circumstances desperate enough to excuse an outbreak. 

" Why rairst thou on thy birth, the heaven, the earth ? 
Since birth and heaven and earth all three do meet 
In thee at once, which thou at once would'st lose. 
Fie, fie ! thou sham'st thy shape, thy love, thy wit, 
Which like an Usurer abound'st in all. 
Ami usest none in that true use indeed 
Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble shape is but a fonn of wax, 
Digressing from the valour of a man." 

"We hear the voice of Shakspeare in the Friar rather than in Romeo. 

Professor Dowden, who contends that the Sonnets stand in their true order, 
likewise claims thai these two belong to the first groups as there is no break until we 
get beyond the S2nd Sonnetf so that both these Sonnets go together and were 
H6nt together as internal revelations from this man who tells his friend that he 
lives a " well contented day,^* at the very time that he is supposed to deny it 
altogether, and to give us all these cumulative details in direct disproof ! 
Professor Dowden has supplemented Brown's Autobiographical interpretation 
by one unique discovery that is entirely his own. He contends for the Personal 
llieory, and when speaking more especially of the Latter Sonnets he says, " I 
believe that Shakspeare's Sonnets express his feelings in his own person. To 
whom they were addressed is unknown. We shall never discover the name of 
that woman who for a season could sound, as no one else, the instrument in 
Shakspeare's heart from the lowest note to the top of the compass. To the eyes 
of no diver among the wrecks of time will that curious talisman gleam " (p. 33). 

A person of the name of "Will" is the Speaker in four different Sonnets 
(Nos. 57, 135, 136, and 143), and if the Sonnets are read as personal utterances 
of Shakspeare, it inevitably follows that he is the speaker whose name is " Will." 
From that conclusion there is no escape. Thus " Will " is the speaker of 
Sonnets 57, 135, 136, and 143; the speaker mark ! not the friend addressed, 
twr the person spoken of, as the subject of the Latter Sonnets is a woman in 
relation to " Will " ! So that these four Sonnets niiLst be s/x)ke7i by Shaksjyeare 
for him to ** express his own feelings in his own j)erson,*^ If any other " Will " 
than Shakspeare is admitted as speaker, that would necessitate my dramatic 
theory which the Prof et sor opposes. " Will " then is the speaker addressing or 
speaking of the woman ! Yet Professor Dowden asserts (p. 51) tliat it is 
Shakspeare'syWCTwf (not himself) who is called "Will" in Sonnet 135. If it 

D 
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were Shakspeare's friend who is the " Will " of these four Sonnets, he must he tfte 
speaker of therrit and so they would vot and covM not then he personal to Shakspeare 
himself I You cannot have one "Will" hoth ways — "Will" as speaker and 
** Will " as the friend addressed — when there is but one ! From the beginning 
to the end of the Sonnets there is but one " Will " ; in each case he is the 
speaker, and nowhere is he the person who is spoken to ! Professor Dowden 
has actunlly transmogriBed this "Will" the speaker into Shakspeare's friend 
" Will " in support of " Will " Herbert's be:ng that friend. He siiys, " To avoid 
the confusion of lie and him, I call Shakspeare's friend as he is called in 135, 
Will" (p. 51). 

The reader will find nothing of the kind either in Sonnet 135 or in the other 
tliree which go with it and are spoken by the person who tells us that his o\\ n 
name (not his friend's) is " Will." No student of the Sonnets will take it 
otherwise unless blinded through believing a lie. " Will" — whoever he may be 
— is tJie speaker hy name in fowr of tlie Sonnets, and never is he tJie friend 
addressed hy Sliakspeare in any of his Sonnets I 

Therefore the assumption that the friend wlio is addressed by Shakspeare 
was " Will " by name has no basis or warrant whatever except in the blunder 
now exposed, a blunder so gross that it may seem incredible as it is inexplicable ; 
and, for a commentator and critic to commit it, is suicidal. This irreparable 
mistake is all that Messrs. Dowden and Furnivall ever had to go upon in foisting 
the name of ** Will " upon their readers as that of Shakspeare's friend in the 
earlier Sonnets. I repeat, this '* Will " who speaks and puns on his own name 
in the Latter Sonnets is Professor Dowden's sole evidence that the earlier 126 
Sonnets are addressed to " Will " 1 Nevertheless the falsification has been built 
upon as a foundational fact. Mr. Furnivall, for example, says, " that the W (of 
Thorpe's Inscription) was * Will,' we know from Sonnets 136, 136, 143." He 
further affirms that " in Sonnets 38 and 78 Shakspeare's verse is said to be 
solely begotten by Will." This, as the reader will see by referring to those 
two Sonnets, is simply to convert the false inference into a conclusion that is 
sought to be established by downright dishonesty of manipulation. Whilst 
Professor Dowden, as already shown, is so well satisfied with his suicidal 
assumption that he can say, " to avoid confusion of he aTid him / call Sliak- 
si^a/re' s friend (all through the Sonnets) as he is called in 135, * WHV " 

This is trying to pass off a counterfeit coinage, none the less false because it 
is literary. And by such false coinage, by such a false reading and a falser 
inference, " Will " Herbert is to be changed into the young friend of Sliakspeare, 
for whom he wrote his early Sonnets, and thus foisted into the seat of South- 
amj'ton ! This attempt to change " Will " the speaker into " Will " as the pei-son 
addressed is a palpable perversion of the plainest fact. 

Of course if " Will " Herbert can only be hoisted into Southampton's place, 
it makes the story of lechery and treachery look a little less improbable on 
account of Herbert's well-known licentious character ! For if Shakspeare can 
be made to reflect or share the charac»,tcr of Herbei-t, it will look a little more 
likely that Herbert m ly have shared in Shakspeare's mistress — as they swear 
he did. Whereas, if it be proved that Southampton was the " sweet boy," the 
Adonis of Shakspeare's Sonnets, the same friend in private who afterwards 
became his patron publicly, then the lie of the libellers falls dead and damned : 
(1) beca-ise Sauthampton was pu!0^y and profoundly in love with Elizabeth 
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Vernon ; (2) because the subjects and arguments were supplied by the friend 
and lover ; and (3) because the Sonnets were to be written in the lover's own 
book, and remain in the sight of the Private Friends (Sonnet 38). 

If William Herbert is not the young friend addressed by Shakspeare in the 
first 126 Sonnets, it follows that all the hypotheses based on the false assump- 
tion must fall with it ! Thorpe's Inscription may be left aside for the present. 
It would be worse than useless to begin with that which never has supplied aud 
never can supply the key that Thorpe himself did not possess. The Sonnets 
must furnish their clue to his enigmatical dedication^ which has been a most 
disastrous guide, as of the blind leading the blind. 

Michael Drayton did not bequeath to us many memorable lines, but he says 
in one of the few he left, 



" filind is that sight that's with another's oye. 



tf 



Now I do not ask the students of Shakspeare's Sonnets to see with my eyes, 
but to keep their own well open and fixed steadily on nil the facts as they are 
presented to them piecemeal, and examine them one by one as if they were 
under the microscope, to make all sure before they accompany me any further. 
Let us take the necessary time to see our way clearly step by step with our own 
eyes ; leap to no hasty conclusions, and accept nothing upon trust, nothing upon 
a mere basis of belief. It was a very long and close study of such matterf ul 
and causeful lines as cannot be made personal to Shakspeare, nor be invisibly 
evaporated as abstract ideas, a very diligent course of 

** Minding true thhigs by what their mockeries bo," 

that first opened my own eyes to let fall the scales imposed upon them by non- 
use through trusting to the eyes of othci-s. 

We live in a time when the old manufactories of Opinion are well-nigh ground 
out. People who think do not ask for 023inion3 ready-made. Give them the 
original facts, and they can form their own opinions from a first-hand acquaint- 
anceship. That is the only way to attain the truth. And in the present case 
there is no possible way of attaining the truth concerning Shakspeare and his 
Sonnets without being in possession of those doiinitc data which alone constitute 
the criteria of the truth. I fully acknowledge holding a brief on Shakspeare's 
behalf. Nevertheless I shall pra-^ent the evidence entire all through my long 
and eLiborate argument ; " Ay, and the jxirticufar conjirmution, point by point, to 
the full arming of tlie verity.^* My ap{)eal is addressed to readers who learn by 
in-^ight rather than trust to hearsay. 
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PRIMA.RY FACTS AND FdNDAMENTAL FALLACIES. 

Theobizebs who seek to establish and perpetuate the belief that *' William 
Herbert " was the " Only Begetter " or objective inspirer of Shakspeare's Sonnets, 
as lumped together by Thorpe in his Inscription, are forced to ignore the most 
vital internal evidence and blink the most conclusive external data. Evidence 
within the Sonnets and from without ; evidence poetic and historic ; evidence 
the most positive and irrefutable, can be offered to show that the mass of them 
(at least the first 86 as they stand) were composed at a period too early for 
William Herbert to have been the young friend who was so beloved by 
Shakspeare, and the patron to whom the Poet sent his earliest Sonnets, written 
by his " Pupil Pen," to " witness duty," to identify his present and to promise 
him his future work. It is not what I may say, or Messrs. Brown, Dowden, 
and Furnivall may surmise or profess to believe, but what are the facts of the 
case to be found in the Sonnets, corroborated by the testimony outside of them ? 
Is there any rock of reality on which we can build the bridge to cross a chasm 
hitherto impassable ? 

At the outset the Sonnets plainly tell us that they had no " Only Begetter " 
in the sense of one sole insinrer, seeing that 'both sexes are addressed in them ; 
and both sexes must include at least two persons I Next they inform us, with 
Shakspeare for speaker, that many of them were written by the Poet with his 
** PupU Fen** before he had appeared in print with his Venus and Adonis 
in the year 1593. The 26th Sonnet is perfectly explicit on that point. 

** Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written eniba!ssAge, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit : 
Duty so great which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting wor Is to show it ; 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's thought, all naked, wi:l bestow it : 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moriu^ 
Points on ine graciou^lp with fair atpdd, 
And puts apparel on my tMtt^ired loving. 
To show me worthy of thy svjeet respect : 

Then Tnay I dare to boast how I do hve thee ; 

Till then, not show my Jtead where thou mayst prove me. " 

One's vision must be very confused or obstructed by the subjective blinkers 
of a false belief not to see that this was written and sent in MS. to the friend 
addiessed before the writer had published anything, that is, before the year 
1593, when William Herbert was just thirteen years of age. Also, nothing can 
be more certain than that this was written and sent to the frien 1, who was his 
patron at that time, that is before 1593, with its kindred and accompanying 
group of Sonnets, which are referred to previously (Sonnet 23) as his " Books " ; 
Books intended to plead silently for the patron's love until such time as he can 
boast of his friendship publicly. 

It is equally evident that Shakspeare did not know exactly where his success 
was to be won, or how his " moving " on his c mrse would be guided, when this 
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SoDnet was written, although there may possibly be an allusion to the Ventis 
(then in hand) as the planet under which the first work was to be brought to 
birth ! Meanwhile, he asks his patron to accept these Sonnets in manuscript 
to " witness duty " privately, not to " show his wit " in public. Before ventur- 
ing to address him in a printed dedication, he will wait until his star shall smile 
on him graciously, and his love shall be able to clothe itself in fit apparel, that 
isy when he is ready to put forth a poem such as he may not shrink from offering 
to his patron in public; the present Sonnets being exclusively private; then 
will he hope to show himself worthy of the friend's " sweet respect," but till then 
he will not dare to dress out his love for the critical eye of the world, will not 
lift up his head to boast publicly in print of that love in his heart which he now 
expresses in writing. Here are three indisputable facts recorded by Shakspeaie 
himself. He writes these earlier Sonnets with his ** Pupil Pen " ; he sends 
them as private exercises before he appears in print, and he is looking forward 
hopefully to the time when he may be ready with a work which shall be more 
worthy of his love than are these Sonnets — preliminai-y ambassadors that 
announce his purpose — which work he intends to dedicate publicly to the man 
whom he addresses privately as his patron and friend, and appear in pei-son ; 
that is, by name ; where the merits of his poetry may be tested, that is, in print. 

Whosoever we may hold to have been the Lord of Shakspeare*s love here 
addressed, he would know, however much may be hidden from us, whether cr 
not the Poet was telling the truth ; and there can be no other conclusion for 
those who give heed seriously to Shakspeare's own words, than that the 26th 
Sonnet, together with those to which it is Ambassador or L^Envoy, were pre- 
sented to the same patron privately before the Venus and Adonis was in- 
scnbed to him publicly, when the Poet ventured to test the worth of his work, 
and to ascertain how the world would censure him for ''choosing eo strong a 
prop to support so weak a burden." 

Again, in Sonnet 23 the wiiter tells us how in presence of his friend he feels 
like some imperfect actor on the BtsLf^e who forgets his part when he is before 
the public, and cannot put into words the wealth of aftection with which his 
heart is overcharged. It is all there, as we say, but he cannot utter it, and he 
makes the best excuse he can for his extreme diffidence in this delightful 
personal Sonnet. ** let my books be then (he eloquence and dumb jyresagers of my 
speaking breast learn to read what silent love hath writ I " ** Silent love " is 
that with which he was writing these two Sonnets and their fellows of the 
particular group that go with them ; the silent love which preceded and heralded 
the love that was dedicated later and aloud in a printed bock. 

These ** Books " are the Sonnets sent in " Written Embassage." They were 
the " dumb presagers " of that which he intended to say, and afterwards did 
say, publicly to his friend when he printed — in 1593-4. This friend to whom 
the Sonnets were addressed, and to whom the promises of public dedication are 
here made, is afterwards identified by Shakspeare's dedications in print as the 
Earl of Southampton — not William Herbert, to whom he did not dedicate 
anything that he ever printed ! The only two Books published by Shakspeare 
himself were both inscribed to the Earl of Southampton, the first to ** witness 
duty" as promised in Sonnet 26, the second being ofTered to him with a 
dedication, not merely of his Book, but of his " love without end " ; a love so 
totally his that the Book was but a '' superfiuous moiety." Consequently, if 
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the Books thus consecrated to Southampton had been puhlialied at the time of 
writing they must have been included, and thus they identify the person to 
whom Shakspeare's " Books " were offered as dumb representatives of himself. 
If, on the other hand, these Soiinets were written first by his " Pupil Pen," and 
they are the "Books'* he speaks of, then the public dedications prove that 
Southampton was the pei*son addressed through these Sonnets in which the 
silent love and presaging breast express the promises afterwards fulfilled, and 
he must be the object of the ** Books " spoken of in private, whether these were 
Books of Sonnets in MS. or the Poems in print. Eitlier way Shakspeare's 
'* Books " identify Southampton as the object of Shakspeare's love, and therefore 
as the original " Begetter," Inspirer or Evoker of the Sonnet*. Moreover, we 
have Shakspeare's word for it, that when he was describing the mythical Adonis 
as the subject of his poem, the object he had in view was the young friend and 
patron whom he addre^s^s in the Sonnets. In Sonnet 53 he tells us that he has 
made or is then making the picture of Adonis as the likeness of his friend — 

** Describe Adonis and the CounterfeU 
Is poorly imUated after you ; 
On Helen's cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tiies are paiutel Lew." 

He proves it by introducing Adonis in company with Helen as a substitute 
for Paris, and thus goes out of his way once more to violate the Classic.il 
Unities. He further proves the identity of Adonis with Southampton in his 
dedication of the pcem. Moreover, we find the ai'gument of the earliest Sonnets 
is publicly reproduced in the poem promised to and written for the Earl of 
Southampton. It will not be necessary for me to run the parallel all through ; 
the reader can make the application of the matter quoted, — which will also be 
found in the Sonnets. 



*\Nature that made th^!^^ with herself at strife^ 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life.'* 

** The tender Spring upon thy tcmptimj lip 
Shows thee unripe ; yet inayst thou well he 
tasted ; 
Make UMe of time^ let no advantage slip ; 

Beauty within itself should not he waited. 
Fair flowers that are not gathered in their 

prime 
Hot and consume theinselves in little time.*' 

** Is thvie own heart to thine own face affected t 
Can thy right hand seize love upon tlie hft f 
Then looo thyself be of thyself rejected^ 
Steal thine own freedoin, and complain on 
theft. 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook. 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook,'* 



** Torches are made to ligJU, jewels to vjcar,' 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 
fferbs for their smell, and sappy plants to 
bear ; 
Things growing to themselves are growth's 
abuse : 
Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedcth 

bexiuty, 
Thou wast begot, — to get it is thy duty, 

** Upon the earth's increase why shouldst thou 
feed. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed f 
By late of Nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live, when thou thyself art 
dead ; 
And so in spite of death thou dost survive. 
In that thy likeness still is left alive." 

Venus and Adonis, 2, 22, 27, 28, 29. 



Now it is in strict accordance with forthcoming evidence to infer that the 
same thoughts or expressions would appear first in the private Sonnets before 
being repeated in print, and would not be repeated privately after they were 
jmblished ! Thus we argue that when we find the line in Sonnet 78, ** Thine eyes 
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that taught the Dumb on high to sivg^^ repeated or echoed in the Venu^ and 
Adonis as " Thine eyes that taught all other eyes to see,'^ Stnnza 159, and when 
the line, " Hearing you praised I say 'tis so,'' Sonnet 85, is echoed in Stanza 142, 
" She says 'tis so ; they answer all 'tis so'' it tends to show that Adonis 
was fii'st described in the Sonnets, which indeed is no more than what 
Shakspeare asserts. So much of the Poet's argument as could possibly be 
repeated from the Sonnets under the changed circumstances has been re-applied 
in the poem, where it does not particularly appl} ! Such a sustained ^Vea on 
behalf of posterity was by no means necessary for a Goddess, and the object was 
far too remote to serve her turn immediately. The truth of the matter is that 
Shakspeare is still wooing his friend on the subject of marriage by the enticing 
mouthpiece of Venus. Ihe argument for procreation and future progeny is his, 
far more than hers ! Hence the repetition from the Sonnets in which he makes 
his personal appeal on behalf of wedlock. Neither the Poet nor the world in 
general could be greatly interested in the posterity of the mythical Venus and 
Adonis, and Shakspeure is speaking from behind the mask in a way that has 
not hitherto been suspected. 

Thus the Adonis of the poem drawn from the life was previously portrayed 
in the Sonnets as the rose-cheeked Boy who [ossessed the leauty of both sexes, 
which could be celebrated as combining the graces of Adonis and the charms of 
Helen, on account of his youth and his comelineFs. Here then we find in the 
Sonnets an earlier form of the Venus and Adonis, indeed, the various odd 
Sonnets on this subject suggest that the writer once thought of treating it in 
the Sonnet Stanza. 

Some of my critics have instanced the 20th Sonnet as an obstacle in the way 
of a dramatic reading, and as furnishing indubitable proof that Shakspeare's 
personal feeling for his young friend was erotic enough to go any lengths in the 
confusion of imagery proper to the different sexes. But it is the greatest 
obstacles that become the surest stepping-stones when conquered and turned to 
account by a true reading. Much turns < n a key-sonket like this, because, 
until it is rightly read, one misinterpretation can only be wedded to another. 
Chapman has described "a youth so sweet of face that many thought him of ihe 
female race." Marlowe says of Leander, 

"Some swore ho was a maid iD man's attire, 
For in his looks were all that men desire." 

And this is how Shakspeare portrays his young friend, of whom he says, 

** A woman's face with Nature's own hand painted 
Hast thou, the Ahister- Mistress oi my passion,'* 

If we accept this at its current Victorian value, **mj passion" would mean 
the personal feeling I have for you, which would put us directly on the wrong 
track. That rendering is quite common and has been built upon, b;.t it is 
demonstrably false. The modern sense of "my passion" only leads us to an 
Elizabethan pitfall that a\saits the unwary. To explain^ very briefly. In the 
year 1582 Thomas Watson published his EKATOMIIAGIA, or the Passionate 
Centurie of Love} The work consisted of 100 Sonnets, which a. e called 
"Passions" all through it ! From this wo learn that SouLcts or Poems and 

* Arhcrs Evylish Hcprnits, Londcn, 1870. 
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Passions were synonymous. "We find they are so in the Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, where the two ditties are termed the "Passions" of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. It may be noticed enpasscmt that Shakspeare was designated " Watson's 
heir" by W. C. (1595) in an allusion to his Adonis. Thus the " passion " of 
Shakspeare is not an affair of the heart, not the personal affection for his young 
friend, whether amatory, idolatrous, Platonic, or Aretini^tli, and those who have 
thought it was so have been going farther and farther astray all the time. His 
passion here is the theme on which he writes, the love-poem in Sonnet-form that 
he is engaged upon at the time, and of which, as we now see, the young friend 
is the subject far more than the object. So far from there being any confusion 
of gender in the imagery, the Sonnet was written expressly to bring out the 
difference of sex in the concluding lines. Perhaps the use of the words " subject " 
and ** object " could not be better illustrated than by the distinction they enab'e 
us to make in thus disinterring Shakspeare's meaning I Southampton is here 
the subject of the poetic passion, not the object of any passion in our modern 
sense. He is the Master-Mistress of the poet's passion, not of the man's ; and 
so the effeminacy of the woman-like love in wooing a male friend vanishes from 
the Sonnets like a vapour that concealed the true interpretation of the El'za- 
bethan meaning. The correct reading is very important, because the wrong one 
has been so fertile in false inference, and because the right one sets us half-way 
on the road to the dramatic treatment that is applied in later Sonnets. 

Here then the Adonis of real life was the " Master-Mistress " of the Poet's 
passion or theme in Sonnet-form, almost as ideally as the Greek Adonis was 
the subject or "Passion" in the published Love-poem; which consideration 
will serve to give another and a semi-dramatic aspect to the Sonnets so 
written. 

There are still other ways of adding to the force of this demonstration that 
Southampton was Shakspeare's original for Adonis, and the personal Suggester 
of the Sonnets which were written before the publication of the poem. 

Mr. Knight, in proof that the e.iilier series of these Sonnets must have been 
written before William Herbert was old enough to be a " begetter," has 
instanced a line, tirst pointed out by Steevens, which was printed in a plwy 
attributed, with some poetic warrant, to Shakspeare, entitled TJie Reign qf King 
Edward III. The same line occurs in Sonnet 94 : — 

** Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds." 

This drama was published in 1596, after it had been sundry times played. It 
is presumable that the line was first used in the Sonnet privately, before it 
appeiired in the play, because the poetic notions of the Sonnet, as well as the 
personal and privat3 friendship, would demand the moie fastidious taste. If so, 
this was one of the Sonnets in which William Herbert could not have been 
addressed, seeing that he did not live in London until two years later. 

According to the statement in Sonnet 104, the Poet had known his young 
friend three years when that was written, and as two Sonnets which come later 
appeared in print in 1599, it follows that the writer must have known his young 
fi-iend at least as early as the yenr 1596, or, two years b^ore the date whtn 
Herbert first came to live in London 1 

But there is no need to emphasize a single one or several illustrations where 
we bh.'iU find so many. In this instance the thought is Shakspeare's own twice 
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over. He had no need to borrow it from the " base subject " of a public play 
to enrich a private Sonnet. The line appears in Sonnet 94 — 

" The Summer's flower is to the Summer sweet, 
Thou^^h to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that foster smell far worse than weeds." 

And he had already written in Sonnet 69 — 

** Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of \\eeds ; 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 
The solve is this, that thou dost common grow." 

So numerous are the instances of likeness in thought and image betwixt these 
Sonnets and certain of the early Plays as to make it almost a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the lines were used first in the Play or the Sonnet, although one 
can have no doubt that as a point of literary etiquette the Sonnet would have 
first choice. A close examination of both shows that these resemblances and 
repetitions occur most palpably and numerously in dramas and Sonnets which 
I take to have been composed from 1590 to 1597 ; they most strongly suggest, 
if they do not prove, both Sonnets and Plays to have been written about the 
same period, having the same dress of his mind, the composition perhaps running 
parallel at times. 

As we have seen, some of the Sonnets were written before the two Poems ; 
and there is no reason to question the conclusion that the Sonnets were con- 
sidered the choicest, and would fii*st contain the thought or image or expression 
before it was made public in the Plays. Chief of the Plays are the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Love's Labour's Lost^ A Midsumvier Night's Dream, and Romeo and 
Juliet. First, we perceive an indefinable likeness in tone and mental tint, which 
is yet recognizable, as are the flowers of the same season. In Shakspeare's work, 
so great is the unity of feeling as it is seen pervading a whole play, that what- 
soever was going on below would give visible signs on the surface, whether he 
was working at a drama or a Sonnet. His woik is so much of a natural pro- 
duct that it takes on the colour of the season and the environment, just as 
certain animals and birds are coloured in accordance with their surroundings, 
the tone of which is reflected in the hues of feather and tints of fur. 

In the earlier Sonnets, and in the above-named Plays, certain ideas and figures 
continually appear and reappear. We might call them by name, as the conceit 
concerning painting, concerning substance and shadow, the war of roses in the 
red and white of a lady's cheek, the pattern or mapidea, the idea of the antique 
world in opposition to the tender transciency of youth, the images of spring 
used as emblems of mortality, the idea of engraving on a tablet of steel, the 
canker in the bud, the distilling of roses to preserve their sweets, the clcud- 
kissing hill, and the hill- kissing sun with golden face — and many others which 
were the poet's early stock of imagery, the fretjuent use of which shows that it 
was yet the spring-time of his creative powers. But to pass from this indefinite- 
ness to the actual likeness, hero are a few passages from the Sonnets compared 
with the Plays and Poems. 
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Sonnets, 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
"With all-triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine, 
The region-cloud hath masked him from me 

now. (33) 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

(73) 

For shame deny that thou bear'st love to any. 

(10) 

Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 
And yet, methinks, I have astronomy, 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or season's quality : 
Nor can 1 fortune to brief minutes tell, 
• ••••• 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive. 

(14) 
To witness duty, not to show my wit. — (26) 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

(10) 



I never saw that you did painting need. 
And therefore to your fair no painting set. 

(68) 

So is it not with roe as with that Muse* 
Stirred with a painted beauty to his verse. 

(21) 
Let them say more that like of hearsay well, 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell. — (21) 

Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

(62) 

Bat from thine eves this knowledge I derive. 

(14) 

Thy end is Truth's and Beauty's doom and 
date. (14) 

(See also Sonnet 20.) 



Look in thy mother's glass. — (3) 

Dear my love, you know 
You had a Father ; let your son say so. — (13) 



For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

(48) 

Tliy unused beauty must be tombed with thee. 

(4) 



Plays. 

how this Spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of nn April day, 
Which now shows ull the beauty of the sun. 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, I. i. 



They do not love that do not show their love. 

Two Gen, Ver., 1. ii. 

I read your fortune in your eye. 

Two Gen. Ver., II. iv. 



My duty will I boast of, nothing else. 

Two Gen. Vcr.y II. iv. 

thou, that dost inhabit in my breast. 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantless. 
Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 
And leave no memory of what it was. 
Repair me with thy presence, Silvia. 

Two Gen. Ver., V. iv. 

My beauty 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise. 

Love*s Labour's Lost-, II. i. 

Fie, painted Rhetoric ! she needs it not ; 
To things of sale a seller's praise belongs, — 
She passes praise. — L. L, Jt., IV. iii. 



Beauty doth varnish age as if new-bom. 

L. L. L., IV. iii. 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive. 

L. L. L., IV. iii. 

More lovely than a man ! 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

Venus and Adonis, 2. 
The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and 

trim ; 
But true, sweet beauty lived and died with 
him. — V, and -4., 180. 

Art thou a woman's son and canst not feel 
What 'tis to love ^—V. and A., 84. 
Oh, had thy mother borne so hard a mind 
She had not brought forth thee. 

V. and A,, 34. 

Rich preys make tnie men thieves. 

V. and A., 121. 

What is thy body lut a swallowing grave t 

V. and A., 127. 
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Sonnets, 

Uuthrifty loveliness ! why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy I 
Profitless usurer. — (4) 

Hearing you praised, I say *tis so. — (85) 

Thine eyes that taught the dumb on high to 
sing. (78) 

Now proud as an ei^joyer, and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his trea- 
sure ; 
Sometime all full with feastin^r on your sight, 
^nd by and by clean starvM lor a look. — (75) 

For Slander's mark was ever yet the fair. — (70) 

Thou art thv Mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. — (3) 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
Even so my sun. — (33) 

Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare. 

(52) 



Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spiiits do suggest me still ; 
The better angel is a man rignt fair ; 
The worser spirit a woman coloured ill ; 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil ; 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. — (144) 

I s'gh the lack of many a thing I sought. — (30) 
And moan th' expense of many a vanished 
sight. (30) 

When I perhaps compounded am with clny. 

(71) 

Sweet Roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours 
made. (54) 



Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward ; 
Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard. 

(133) 

That is my home of love ; if I have ranged. 
Like him that travels, I return again. — (109) 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle Thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my i>overty. 

(40) 
That sweet Thief which sourly robs from me. 

(35) 



Plays, 

Gold that's put to use more gold begets. 

V, and A., 128. 

She says 'tis so ; they answer all 'tis so ! 

F. and A,, 142. 

Thine eyes that taught all other eyes to see. 

y,andA., 169. 

Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own. 
l^ut i)oorly rich, so wauteth in his store 
That, cloyed with m'uch, he pineth still for 
more.— Lucrecc, 5 and 14. 

For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

Lucre4X, 144. 

Poor broken glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new-bom. 

LucrccCf 252. 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 

Pt. I. Henry IV., 1. ii. 

So my state. 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast. 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 

Pt. L Henry 1V„ IIL ii. 

You follow the young prince up and down 
like his ill-angel.— Pt. 11. Henry IV., 1. ii. 

There is a good angel about him, but the devil 
outbids him too. — Pt. II. Henry ly., II. iv. 



You do draw my spirits from mo 
With new lamenting ancient oversights. 

Pt. II. Henry IK, U, iL 

Only compound me with forgotten dust. 

Pt. II. Henry IF., IV. iv. 

Earth! ier happy is the Rose distilled. 

Than that which, withering on the virgin 

thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies in single bhssedness. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 1. i. 

Transparent H»;len, Nature shows her art 
That through thy bosom makes me see my 
heart. — Al. N, D., II. ii. 

My heart with her but as guest-wise soioumed, 
And now to Helen it is home returned. 

M. A' 1)., IIL ii. 

O me ; you Juggler ! you Canker- blossom ! 
You Thief of l^ve ! What, have you come by 

night 
And stolen my Love's heart from him ? 

U. A. I)., lir. ii. 
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When Fparkling stars twire not thou gild*st 
the even. (28) 



Then can no horse with my desire keep pace. 

(51) 

Then look I death my days should expiate. 

(22) 

To change your day of youth to sullied night 

(16) 

Truth and Beauty shall together' thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate, 

Thy end is Truth's and Beauty's doom and 

date. (14) 

And tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding. 

(1) 



My soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in gnastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous, and ner old face 
new. (27) 

There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 

(88) 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their 

deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

(94) 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain in- 

hearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they 

grew ? (86) 

But, ah ! thought kills me that I am not 
Thought (44) 

Oh, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee. 

(95) 

Whilst that this shadow doth such substance 
give. (37) 

Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make 
bright, 

How would thy shadow's form form happy 
show 

To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 

When to unseeing eyes tny shade nhincs so ? 

How would — I say — mine eyes be blessed made 

By looking cu thee in the living day. (43) 



Plays. 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 

M. N. D., III. ii. 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

Momco and Juliet, I. v. 

My legs can keep no j ace with my desires. 

M. N, />., IV. ii. 

Make haste, the hour of death is expiate. 

King Richard IIL, III. iii. 

Hath dimmed your infant mom to aged night. 

K. R, III,, IV. iv. 

Oh, she is rich in beauty, only poor 

That when she dies with beauty dies her store. 

Then she hath sworn that she will still live 

chaste? 
She hath, and in that sparing makes huge 

waste. 
For Beauty starved with her severity. 
Cuts Beauty off from all posterity. 

Romeo and Juliet, I. i. 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night. 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear. 

Rom, and Ju. , I. ii 



Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
Then twenty of their swords. 

Rom. andJu,, IT. ii. 

Nor aught so good but, strained from that 

fair use. 
Revolts from true birth stumbling on abuse ; 
Vii-tue itself turns vice being misapplied. 

Rom. and Ju., II. iii. 

The Earth, that's Nature's mother, is her 

tomb. 
What is her burying grave, that is her wr mb. 

Rom, and Ju,, II. iii. 

Love's Heralds should be Thoughts. 

Rom, and Ju., II. v. 

Oh, that deceit should dwell in such a palace ! 

Rom, andJu., III. ii. 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead ; 
(Strange dream ! that gives a dead man have 
to think,) 

• • • • • 

Ah me ! how sweet is love itself ^ssessrd 
When but love's sliadows are so rich in joy. 

Rom. and Ju. , A . i. 
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Sonnets. 

From limits far remote where thou dost stay. 

(44) 
Bat ah! thought kills me that I am not 

thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thoa art 

gone, 
Bat that so much of earth and water wrought. 

(44) 

How like Eve's Apple doth thy beauty grow. 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show. 

(93) 

Let those who are in favour with their stars, 
Of public honour and proui tiiles boast, 
Whilst I, whom Fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlooked-for joy in that I honour most : 

• • • • • 

Then happy I, that love and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 

(25) 

Where wasteful time debateth with decay. 

(15) 

Thou by thy diaVs shady stealth ma/st know, 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. — (77) 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say. 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 
And in mine own love's strength seem to 

decay, 
O'erchar^ed with burden of mine own love's 

might ; 
O let my books be then the eloquence. — (23) 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

(116) 

Thy gifts, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full charactered with lasting memory ; 
Which shall above that idle rank remain 
Beyond all date, even to eternity : 
Or at the least so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist. — (122) 



With mine own weakness being best acquainted 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults concealed wherein I am attainted. 

(88) 

For what care I who calls me ill or well. 
So you o'er-green my bad, my good allow ; 
My adder's sense 
To Critic and to Flatterer stopped are. — (112) 

I must attend Time's leisure. (44) 

Thou dost love her because thou know'st I 
love her. (42) 



Plays. 

The farthest limit of my embassy. 

King John, Li. 
Large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay. 

K. J., I. i. 



A goodly apple rotten at the heart ; 
Oh, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 

Merchant of Venice, I. iii. 

Thoughts tending to content, flatter them- 
selves 
That they are not the first of fortune's slaves, 
And in this thought they find a kind of ease. 

Eiehard IL, V. v. 



Nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure. 

Alfs IVell that Ends JVell, I. n. 

The Pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass. 

A. /r., II. i. 

My lord will go away to-night ; 

A very serious business calls on him. 

The great prerogative and rite of love. 

Which, as your due time claims, he doth 

acknowledge, 
But puts it otf by a compelled restraint. 

A. /K., II. iv. 

That it may stand till the perpetual doom. 

Merry Wives, V. v. 

From the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain. 

Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds ^\ 

seat 
In this distracted globe. — HamUt, I. v. 

I could accuse me of such things, that it 
were better my mother had not borne me. ^ 

Ham., III. i. 

The 'censure of which one, must, in your 
allowance, o'er- weigh a whole theatre of otht rs. 

Ham., HI. ii. 

I shall attend yonr leisure. 

Measure for Measure, IV. i. 

Let me love him for that, and do you love 
him because I do. — As You Like It, 1. iiu 
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Sonnets. 

As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul which in thy breast doth lie. 

(109) 

Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all and more by paying too much rent I 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour ; 
Pitiful thrivers in their gaziug spent ! 
No ! let me be obseouious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free. 

(125) 

Or whether doth my mind, being crowned with 

you, 
Drink up the Monarch's plague, this flattery ; 
Or whether shall I say mme eye saith true ? 
'Tub flattery in my seeing. (114) 

Or, on my frailties why are frailer spies ? 

(121) 

So now I have confessed that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 

(134) 

Thy dial will show thee how thy precious 
minutes waste. (77) 

How sweet and lovely dost thou make the 

shame. 
what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee ! 
Where Beauty's veil doth cover every blot. 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see. 

(95) 

Love's not love 
That alters when it alteration finds. — (116) 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 

(107) 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

(107) 



Plays. 

Join her hand with his 
Whose heart within her bosom is. 

A. Y. Z., V. iv. 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
That, doting on hb own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time. Others there are 
Who trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves. 

Othello, I. i. 

I fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 

Twelfth Ni^ht, I. V. 



Alas ! our frailty is the cause, not we. 

T. N., II. ii. 

And he is yours, and his must needs be yours ; 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam ! 

T. N., III. i. 

The clock upbraids mo with the waste of time. 

T. N., III. i. 

But O, how vile an Idol proves this God ! 
Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. 
In nature there's no bleniisu but the mind, 
None can be called deformed bnt the unkind ; 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o'erflourished by the Devil. 

T. N. III. iv. 

Love's not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point — King Lear, I. i. 

Alack, our terrene moon is now eclipsed. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ III. ii. 

Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nooked 
world shall bear the olive freely. 

Antony and Cleopatra^ IV. vi. 



This comparison shows the uselessness of placing the Sonnets en gros between 
Romeo and Juliet and Part III. of King Henry VI., as is done in the Leopold 
Shakspeare, and the folly of limiting them, as Mr. Tyler would, to the years 
1598—1601. 

These extracts present a panorama of the Poet's progress. All along the 
Sonnets are the seed-bed of thoughts and expressions afterwards sown in the 
Dramas during at least a dozen years. The order observed is, roughly, that of 
the Di*amas, not of the Sonnets. 

According to the poetic data now adduced, this comparative criterion tells us 
that a large number of the Sonnets were produced either before or else they 
belong to the time of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Lovers Labour*8 Lost, 
and other of the early Plays. No one who is . intimately acquainted with 
Shakspeare will deny or doubt that this diagnosis demonstrates the period of 
certain Sonnets and Plays to have been the same, even though they may not 
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sbare in my certitude of the particular Sonnets being still earlier than the Poems 
and Pbiys. 

Fer ile and lavish as he was, Shakspeare is pr jne to repeat himself. Moreover, 
he wrote with unparalleled rapidity, and work done in Play or Sonnets at a heat 
would and does leave its mark of the time on both. It is so in his Plays, and 
the same law must apply to the Poems and Sonnets. 

These, however, are not merely flowers of the same season ; they are frequently 
the samo flowers transferred from the Sonnets to the Plays. For we may be 
certa'n sure that such matter as we find in VeniLS and Adonis would not be 
presented flrst to Southampton in a printed poem, and afterwards repeated and 
re-presented to him privately in the Sonnets I The first-fruits of the Poet's 
thought and personal affection would naturally and necessarily be offered in the 
private work which he kcui to do ; whereas, according to the chronology of Mr. 
Tyler and other Herbertists, Shakspeare must have gone on repeating himself in 
the Sonnets from his public Plays all along the line of his progress. 

Thus the Sonnets themselves supply ample proof in various kinds of evidence, 
and in a regular sequence, that a large number of them were written too early 
for William Herbert to have been their " begetter," or the friend who is tbo 
object of Sliakspeare's affection. Many of them were written by the Poet's 
*' Pupil Pen " before he had ventured to appear in public : therefore, before he 
printed in 1593. On other grounds it will be shown, from internal evidence, 
that another group was written before the death of Marlowe, in the same year. 
Consequently, these must belong to the " Sonnets among his private friends," 
which were known to Meres in 1598 ; and, as William Herbert d d not come to 
live in London till the year 1598,^ and was then only eighteen years of age, he 
cannot be the person addressed in these Sonnets during a number of years 
previously ! 

There could be no kind of reason why Shakspeare should write a series of 
Sonnets for the purpose of urging a boy of thirteen, or it may be of ten or eleven 
years of age, to get niairied immediately ! No reason why this impubescent youth 
should have been addressed by the man Shakspenre with pathetic reproaches lor 
not entering the state of matrimony ! He is letting hus ancestral ** house fall 
to decay," which " Husbandry in honour might uphold " — he is 

"Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate^ 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire." 

This boy-begetter woild be charged with ** making a famine w/iere abundance 
lies " — he would be told to look in the glass and 

"tell the face thou vie west, 
Xow is th€ time that face should form auother ; 
Thou dost beguile the world, unblcss some mother. 
For where Is she so fair whose uiie ired womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? " 

** Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 
And many maid»'n -gardens yet unset 
AVith virtuous wi:jh would bear your living flowers." 

And this is assumed witliout evidence or question to be written by Shakspeare 
to a lad who could not have been over thirteen years old, and may have been only 

* Sydney Memoirs, voL ii. i>. 43. 
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ten, at the time the first Sonnets were composed ; as we have tJie facta umhr 
SJiakspeao'e^ 8 own hand a/nd wwrraniy. This is a demonstration not likely to he 
successfully assailed by my opponents if they should ever dare to grap[)le with 
my argument. 

At the outset of our inquiry, then, it is established that William Herbert 
cannot be the man whom Stiakspeare urged to marry, to whom he dedicated 
e.ernal love; and to all who can fairly weigh the facts, it must be just as 
evident that Henry Wriothesley was the patron and friend whom our Poet loved, 
and by whom he was so much beloved. 

Amongst the few precious personal relics of Shakspeare are those two short 
prose epistles in which he inscribes his two poems to the Earl of Southampton. 
They are remarkable revelations of his feeling towards the Earl. The first is 
shaded with a delicate reserve, and addressed to the 'patron ; the second, printed 
one year afterwards, glows out full-hearted in a dedication of personal love for 
the /riend. The difference is so great, and the growth of the friendship so rapid, 
as to suggest that the Ventis and Adonis may have been sent to the Earl, or 
at least written, some time before it was printed. 

The dedication runs thus : — 

Right Honourable, — I know not how I shall offend in dedicating my unpolished lines 
to your LordHliip, nor how the world will censure me for choosing so strong a prop to 
support so weak a burthen : only, if your Honour seem but pleased, I account myself 
liiglily praised, and vow to take advantage of all idle hours, till I have honoured you 
with some graver labour. But, if the first heir of ray invention prove deformed, I shall 
be sorry it had so noble a godfather, and never after ear so barren a hind, for fear it 
yield me still so bad a harvest. I leave it to your honourable survey, and your Honour 
to your hearths content; which I wish may always answer your own wish, and the 
world's hopeful expectation. 

Your Honour*s in nil duty, 

William Shakspeare. 

Now, as our Poet had distinctly promised in Sonnet 26, that when he was 
ready to appear in print and put worthy apparel on his " tattered loving," he 
would then dare to boast how much he loved his patron and friend, and show his 
head, where he might be proved, we cannot but conclude that the dedication to 
the Venits and Adonis is in part fulfilment of the intentions expressed in 
that Sonnet. In fact we see the Sonnet was as much a private dedication of the 
Poet's first poem, as this epistle was afterwards the public one, and know that 
in it he as much promised the first poem, as in the prose inscription he promises 
the future Lucrece, when he vows to take advantage of all idle hours till he 
has honoured the Earl with some graver labour. Therefore, the person who was 
privately addressed in " written embassage " as the Lord of Shakspeare's love, 
must be one with him whom the Poet afterwards publicly ventured to a Idress 
as such, in fulfilment of intentions already recorded. The feeling of the earliest 
Sonnets is exactly that of this first public inscription ; it is reticent an J notice- 
ably modest, whilst in each there is an expression that gives the same personal 
image. " Yo%ir Jimiour^s in all duty *' echoes the voice of the Sonnets which were 
sent to " Witness Duty,** In the first Dedication the Poet hopes that his young 
patron may answer to the " World* s hoptful expectationj** and in the first of all tlio 
Sonnets this Lord of Shakspeare's love is salute 1 as ^*the world's /resh ornament 
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cmfy nerald to the gaudy Spring,*^ In both we have Hope a-tiptoe at gaz3 
this new wonder of youth and beauty, this fre^ihest blossom of noble blood. 
In the next year, 1594, Shakspeare dedicated his poem of Ltccrece to thd 
Ekrl of Soatbampton as follows : — 

The love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end, whereof this pamphlet, without 
beginning, is but a superfluous muiety. TJie tixirrant I have of your honourable dis^ 
BM/iot^ 3iot the worth of my untutored lines, luakes it assured of acceptance. What I 
hawe dome it yc^m; what I have to do is yours; being part in all I have devoted yours.^ 
Wert my worth greater my duty would sliow greater; meantime, as it is, it is hound to 
yomr lordthip^ to whom I wish long life, still lengthened with happiness. 

Your Lbidship s in all duty, 

William Shakspeare. 

Again the dedication echoes the 26th Sonnet. '' The warrant I have of your 

hoDoarable disposition, not the worth of my untutored lines," and '' were my 

worth greater, my duty would show greater," are the prose of the previous 

words, ** to witness duty, not to show my wit." Then we have the " lord of our 

Poet's love," to whom his service was vowed, his duty bound in " vassalage,** 

identified in the person of Lord Southampton, to whom Shakspeare is in duty 

haundj as in the Sonnet which Fays, '' thy merit hath my duty strongly knit ; " 

mod to this lord the Poet has sent his ** Books " in private, and now publicly 

dedicated all that he has done, and all that he has to do. Thus we have it 

recorded in 1594, by Shakspeare himself, that the relationship of Poet and 

patron was so close, the friendship had so far ripened, that Shakspeare could 

dedicate " love without end," and he uses these never-to-be-forgotten words : — 

•* IfTtol / have done is yours ; wha^ I have to do w yours ; being part in all I have 

devoted yours** That is, the Earl of Southampton is proclaimed to be the lord 

of our Poet's love, the man to whom he is bound, and the patron for whom he 

has hitherto written, and for whom, as is understood betwixt them, he has yet 

to write. " What I have to do is yours " — so there is work in hand — "being 

part as you are in all that my duty and love have devoted to your service." 

What work in hand devoted to Southampton can tliis be, save the Sonnets which 

he was then composing? Here is a promise made which was never fulfilled in 

any other shape. As we have seen, he made a promise in the 26th Sonnet 

which he ful611ed in 1593 with the Venus and Adonis. In his inscription to that 

poem, he makes a further promise, this he carries out in dedicating the Lucrece 

to the Earl of Southampton. In the second public inscription, he speaks still 

more emphatically of work that he has to do for the Earl, not like a poet 

aldressing a patron, but as a familiar friend alluding to something only known 

amongst friends. It is a public promise respecting work that has a private 

history ; its precise speciality has never yet been fathomed, although something 

marked in tb^ meaning has been felt ; it could only have had fulfilment in the 

fionnets, and that in a particular way. 

The Sonnets themselves re.spond to the dedications. They show that Shak- 

in duty bound to write and was expected to write of and for his 



* Id the Malone ami Orenville copies this reads "being i)art in all I have, devoted yours," 
which punctuation has been presiTved. 15ut it is so oliviowsly an error of the T»ress as not even 
to demand a passinji; remark. It is obstructive to the sen^e, and severs what Snakspeare nie.-ii.t 
to elcoch by oiii last repetition of ** yours/' 

E 
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friend, who in Sonnet 83 has reproached him for nob writing when he has been 
remiss. The Poet says, 

" This silence for my sin you did impute." 

Again, in Sonnet 100, he apologizes for being so long silent. He reproaches his 
Muse with her forge tfulness, and bids her 



"Sing to the ear that doth thy Lays esteem. 



»» 



This then was what the Poet had to do, and he lets ns know plainly enough 
that he is doing it in writing his Sonnets to and for Southampton. Hence he 
calls these poems the " Barren tender of a Poet's debt." The debt contracted 
with the public as witness, in the Dedication to Lucrece, is not only acknow- 
ledged privately in the Sonnets, we see him in the act of writing it off in that 
mode of fulfilling his promise and paying his debt. 

As the Venus and Adonis was printed in 1593, we might safely assume that 
the first Sonnets, inclusive of the 26th, were not written later than the year 
1591 or 1592. But it may have been still earlier. Tom Nash in his Anatamie 
qf Absurdity afPords us good ground for thinking that Shakspeare had been 
heard of as a writor of Sonnets and Songs as early as the year 1590. He refers 
to a playwright, and sneers at his " Country gramma/r knowledge.'* He damns 
the audacity of this fellow who is setting up as a poet and is already being 
patronized, to the knowledge and disgust of Nash, as a writer of Sonnets ! This 
would-be Poet he treats as one of a very low kind in the following tirade : 

" What will tli/sy not /eign/or gain f Hence come owr babbling ballets and our 
newfound Songs and Sminets whicfi every red-nose fiddler ha^h at his fingers* end, 
and every ignorant aUrknight breathes forth over tlie pot as soon as his brain waxeth 
hot, . . , }Vere it that the infamy of tJmr ignorance did redound only vpon 
themselves, I coidd be content to apply my speech otherwise than to their Ajmieyan 
ears ; but sith they obtain the name of our English poets, and thereby make me/i 
thirik more basely of the wits of tlis country, I cannot but turn them out of their 
counterfeit livery, and brand them on t/ie forehea/l, that all men may know their 
falsehood. Well may that saying of Campanus be applied to our English ]x>ets : — 
* They make poetry an occupation ; lying is tlieir litn7ig, and fables are their move- 
ables.* It makes tlte learned sort to be silent, when, as they see, 

unlearned sots [are] so insolent. TJiese bussa/rds think knowledge a burthen, tapping 
it before tJ^y have haftuntied it, venting it before they have filled it, in whom that 
saying of tlie orator is verified. Ante ad dicendum quam ad cognoscendum veniunt. 
They come to speak b^ore Hiey come to know. They contemn Arts as unprofitable, 
contenting themselves with a little country grammar knowledge, God wote. Such 
kitid of poets u?ere they that Plato excluded from his Commonwealth ; and amiss it 
were iwt if tJtese, which meddle v^ith t/ie art they ktiow not, were bequeathed to Bride- 
well, there to learn a new occujyation ; so those rude rithmours, with their jarring 
verse, alienate all men*s miwles fro7n delighting in numbers excellence ^ which they 
have so defaced, that we may well exclaime with tlie poet. Quantum mutatvs 
ab iUo:* 

Nash wants to class this new poet with the old Minstrels, who were but 
wandering rogues and vagabonds in the eye of the Liw. We have the Shak- 
Hpearian echo to this complaint in Love's Lahovrs Lost, " Tush ! none but 
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minstrels like of Sonneting/' at the very time when the King and his courtiers 
have all turned Sonneteers. 

It is quite in keeping with our knowledge of Shakspeare that he should have 
been recognized thus early hy Nash as the writer of Sjngs and Sonnets. His 
exquisite lyrical faculty is shown by the song to Sylvia in the Two GerUlemeii 
4if Venma, In Love*8 Labour's Lost and the Midsummer Night's Dreamfi it is 
already in full flower. The collection of his Songs and Sonnets in the Passionate 
Pilgrim was based upon his reputation as a lyrist. Some of these were very 
early work. 

In his Epistle to Greene's Menaplion Nash sneers at the ambitious but futile 
efforts of " those that never were gowned in the University," and nothing could 
have made him feel worse than to hear that this ignoramus with no college 
credentials had found favour as a poet with the young Earl of Southampton, 
the artful man of art being preferred to the men of Arts, the unlearned to the 
Lairned ; a fellow in ** counterfeit livery," who would feign anything for gain, 
being employed to write Sonnets and honoured with the patronage which be- 
longed by right to the educated and authorized academical flunkey. This would 
be all the mote galling and unendurable as Ncsh and Southampton were both 
Cambridge men, and both of St. John's Colle^'e.^ Nash passed B.A. in 1585, 
and was expelled some time in 1587 for the part he took in the play entitled 
Terminus et non l^erminus. Thj Earl of Southampton was admitted Dec. 11, 
1585, and passed B.A. June 6, 1589. This early recognition of the Upstart 
Player, whose education was limited to a Country Gi-ammar School, as a writer 
of Sonnets, is not to be faced by the Brownites and Herbert ists. It is not to 
be thought of that Shakspeare should have been known as a Sonneteer when 
Herbert was but ten years old, consequently this recognition by Nash is unani- 
mously ignored by them, as it is by Mr. Furnivall in his lengthy Introduction 
to the Leopold Shakspeiire. 

This Player-poet aimed at by Nash is as certainly Shakspeare as is the 
" Shakscene " denounced later by Greene ; and this is one of the earliest and 
most important of all the contemporary notices of the rising man. Nash's 
denunciation applies to a playwright who is recognized as being the author of 
Sonnets, and it follows that if the man of '* Country Grammar knowledge" is 
Shakspeare, then Shakspeare hcul been heard of in the year 1590 as a writer of 
Sonnets. Therefore the earliest Sonnets composed for Southampton may have 
been begun in 1590. There is nothing opposed to this in the dates. Henry 
Wriothesley was born in the year 1573. He came to London in June 1589, 
and entered himself as member of Gray's Inn when he was sixteen years of age. 
Nor is there any dilficulty in the way of an early meeting between him and 
Shakspeare. The young Earl's fondness for Plays is well known. Shakspeare's 
great affection and love for him were jaoclaimed to all the world in his prose 
dedications. And Southampton's ste[)-father, bir Thomas Heneage, was then 
Treasurer of the Chamber and Vice-Chaml>erlain of Her Majesty's Household, 
as well as Captain of the Guard to the Queen. Thus Southampton's immediate 
access to players and playwrights would be made easy on account of his step- 
father's official relationship to them, and his own influence in their favour would 
be eagerly sought. In 1589 Southampton was travelling abroad, but was back 

• Accoitling to Gabriel Harvey, iu his Tri„iniing of Thomas Xash, the latter was of sevea 
yean* staodiug iu 1587. 

£ 2 
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again in the year following. He was then seventeen years old, and in this year 
Nash makes his gird at the play wright who was the author of '* new-found Songs 
and Sonnets," therefore the newly-discovered Sonneteer who is identified by his 
" Country Grammar knowledge" as Shakspearo. 

The youth whom the Poet first saw in all his semi-feminine freshness of the 
proverbial " sweet seventeen," and afterwards celebrated as a " sweet boy," a 
" lovely boy," a " beauteous and lovely youth," a pattern for rather than a 
copy of his Adonis, corresponds perfectly with Southampton in his seventeenth 
year. If we take the year 1590 for the first group of Sonnets, we shall find 
the young Elarl of Southampton's age precisely reckoned up in Sonnet 16, 

" Now stand you on the top of happy hours," 

which shows us that the youth has sprung lightly up the ladder of his life, and 
now stands on the last golden round of boyhood. The Earl of Southampton was 
born October 6th, 1573, consequently in 1590 he was seventeen years of nge. 

The very first Sonnet addresses one who is the " world's fresh ornament," — 
that is, the budding favoorite at Court, the fresh grace of its circle, the latest 
representative there of youthful spring ; " the Expectancy and Rose of the fair 
State I " Southampton was, in truth, the " Child of State," under the special 
protection of the Queen. He was recommended to Her Majesty's notice and 
care by the loss of his father at so early an age, and by the quiet service of hi.s 
step-father, who was an old servant of Elizabeth's, as well as favoured with the 
best word of his guardian, Burleigh, who at one time hoped to bring about a 
marriage betwixt Southampton and his own grand-daughter. We shall see, 
further, that such was his place in Her Majesty's regards, that an endeavour 
was made by Sir Fulke Greville and others, to get tlie Earl of Southampton in- 
stalled <M royal favourite in the stead of Essex, " There was a time," says S r 
Henry Wotton,^ sometime secretary to the Earl of P^ssex, " when Sir Fulke 
Greville (Lord Brook), a man intrinsically with him (Essex), or at the least, 
admitted to his melancholy hours, either belike espying some weariness in the 
Queen, or perhaps (with little change of the word, though more in the danger), 
some wariness towards him, and working upon the present matter (as he was 
dexterous and close), had almost superinduced into favour the Earl of South- 
ampton, which yet being timely discovered, my Lord of Essex chose to evaporate 
his thoughts in a Sonnet (being his common way), to be sung before the Queen 
(as it was) by one Hales, in whose voice she took some pleasure ; whereof the 
couplet, methiuks, had as much of the Hermit as of the Poet." Wotton has 
not gone quite to the root of the affair \ the real ground on which the motion of 
Sir Fulke Greville was made, was a strong feeling of personal favour on the part 
of Her Majesty towards the young Earl of Southampton ; this to some exten t 
is implied in the fa^t recorded, but there was more in it than Wotton had seen 
from the one side. It is difficult to define what this royal favour meant, or 
what was the nature of Her Mij.\sty's affection, but it most assureilly existed, 
and was shown, and Plssex manifested his jealousy of it, as in the cases of 
Southampton, Mountjoy, and others. Perh ips it was an old maid's passion for 
her puppies 1 

It does not in tlie lea ^t help to fathom the secrot of this Favouriteshin, through 

* JuiliquiijR IVoUoaian r, p. 163. 
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"wKch HRtton, Leicester, nnd Essex pneeed ; for which Soulhamp'on was pro- 
|io>«<l, anii to which hoDour Herbert niif lit have aspired if he wouli], but waa 
»Dt-difltanced by " yoong Carey," to point lo the age of the Queen nnd the youth 
ot Lb« yomig nobles, Maoy aged persons have had extremely youthful tastes." 
It w»B a tharacleristio of the Tudor tooth. Besides, the Queen prided herself on 
tat locking ur growing olil as other women did. Aiid according to unsuspected 
tnolempfirary testimony, she tnubt have borne her years very youthfully. Jacob 
Bftikgeh, who wrote the etory of Duke Fredei'ick of Wii-temburgh, in England 
!yiwn hy ForeiipitTB, saw her Majesty in her lifty-niuth year, and, thinking she 
flife'WCty-seven at the time, he records that, although she had borne the heavy 
tavtban of ruling a kingdom for tbiily-four y^ars, she need not indeed— to judge 
both frcm her penon and appearance — yield much to a young girl of sixteen ! 

In jodging of Elizabeth's character, we must remember that some of her 
richest, most vital feelings had no proper sj-here of action, thongh their motion 
w«a uoit neoesEaiily improper. She did not live the mnrried life, and Katiire 
koioetitnce plays tricks when the vestal fires are fed by the animal passions, that 
aw tliua covered up, but all aglow; tbtse will five nn tidded wai-mth to the 
tmagittation, a sparkle to the eye, and a youth, to the affections in the later years 
of life, friicb as may easily be misinterpreted. 

My chief interest at present in the subject mooted, is ii 
of Southunjilon nnd Elizabeth Vernon, the Queen' 
pwwrteat opposition to their marriage. 

It is not njy object to bedaub the portrait of Glot 
black, but I have lost a goo<l deal of the mental glamour c 
Kingsley, and am at liberty to maintain that it i 

monki&h imagination not to be alile to chime in with Fuller's emphatic cry of 
■' t'iiyinittjma," wh^re he calls Elizabeth tchen liviiig, the first Maid on Earth, 
and icAen J«ad, the second in heaven. 

Let mv not raise any ecandal against Elizabeth, when, supported by the 
niggeetive hint of Wotton, I conjecture that the persistent opposition of the 
Qnctm to Soathamplon's marriage had in it a [ersonnl feeling which, under 
MTtotD circumstances, could find no other expression than in thwarting the 
Wedded hnppine^ of others. 

It is in tliis sense of the new favourite at Court, that I read — 



and find in it another feature whereby we can identify the E^rl of Southampton 
ur- the person addre^<sed. 

A ilifficult passage in the SOth 8onnet may glance at this favouritesbip. 
Roatliampton is described as a " man in Iiim all Iltwt in his controlling," and 
til* wnrd Hew is printed as a proper noun aod in italics. The Eail of Essex 
iiring first favourite at the time when Southampton was set up as a rival for 
tite lioyal honour, Hhakspeare lauds his young friend as the "World's fresh 
urnamenl," and as a man in hue whose hue is in seme way superior to all other 
hues, and as the "only herald of the gaudy Spring." Elizabeth chose her 
favourites for their youthful favour. Southampton's complexion had the hue 
uf "ro«e^heeked Adonis," and Sliakspeare besought him to preserve it all he 
conld. In Sonnet 104 hie rcsttitfs is lelled "301 r rwetl hue." It has lein 



a relation to the Earl 
n ; and her Majesty's 

a coating of lamp~ 
treated by Froude and 
iry to possess t 
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conjectured that a name was being punned upon in this emphasized line. I tliink 
80 too. But it is not Hughes or Hews as Tyrwhitt fancied. Nor is it Hughes 
the friend of Chapman. It is Ewes tliat was aimed at by the double enteridrey 
which leads us beyond the mere name to a person of importance ; for Ewe was a 
title of Essex I The Earldom was that of " Essex and Ewe." 

** A man in hue, all Ewes in his controlling," was as far as Shakspeare could 
go in telling his fiiend that his comeliness and favour were far superior to those 
of the favourite, and that these gave him the upper han I. The word hue had 
also the meaning of a match for ; and here the hue of Southampton is more than 
a match for all other hues. Such punning upon names was a common practice 
of the time, and it had been done before on this very name with a variation by 
Peele in his Polyhymnia, In describing the Earl of Essex, and in speaking of 
his appearance, 

** That from his ami our borrowed such a light 
As boughs of yew ( = Ewe) receive from shady stream," 

Peele was punning in precisely the same way that Shakspeare does on the 
same name of the same person, only with him it is Yew = Ewe, whereas in the 
Sonnet it is Hew = Ewe. The reader cannot fail to recognize in this an early 
note of the '' Secret Drama " of the Sonnets and the identification of Shakspeare's 
" Private Friends." 

Herbert came too lat« for any rivalry with " Essex and Ewe " ; his rivalry 
was with " young Carey," a far later favourite. 

Professor Dowden, in declaring and affirming against Southampton being 
Shakspeare's young friend of the early Sonnets, has the temerity to assert that 
Henry Wriothesley ** was not beautiful " ; for which gratuitous assertion he had 
no warrant whatever. He merely repeats without testing what Boaden had 
already said without proof. The Professor further declares that Southampton 
bore *^no resemMance to his motlier.** But if this were a fact he had no know- 
ledge of it. Where is the portrait of the mother to determine it 1 Or where is 
the fact recorded ? 

"Youngster," said the impecunious manager Elliston to the author of Black- 
eyed Susan, " have you the confidence to lend me a guineiil " " I have all the 
confidence in the world," said Jerrold, ** but I haven't got the guinea." So is it 
with the Brownites. They have any amount of assertion, but not the needful 
facts. Professor Dowden also says, " Wriothesley at an early age became the 
lover of Elizabeth Vernon, neeJing therefore no entreaty to marry." But no 
age is given ; no dates ai'e compared ; no time defined for either the Sonnets or 
the courtship — an omission not to be bridged over with a " therefore " ! 

Why, the Sonnets, as already shown, must have been begun as early as 1590-1. 
They precede and promise the Dedication of whatsoever Shakspeare is going to 
publish. They identify the living original of Adonis with Southampton, and 
therefore as the young friend addressed in the first Sonnets. Only twenty of 
them are devoted to the marriage theme. And the earliest that we hear publicly 
of Southampton's being in love with Elizabeth Vernon is in the year 1595 — i. e. 
two years after the public dedication of Vemis and Adonis. The Professor does 
net take the trouble to spin a "rope of sand," he only tiu-ows a handful of dust 
in the eyes of his readers. 

It does seem as if the sufferers from the Luss Browniana would say anything. 
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We may well ask with the Irish orator, who inquired of his audience if they 
roold trust a single word that was said by a gentleman who wore a waistcoat of 
that colour I 

But to return to the first Sonnets. Next — and here we feel an endeariDg 
touch of Shakspeare's nature — the youth addressed is so evidently /a^^r^«, that 
it seems strange it should have been overlooked, uutil poioted out by the present 
writer. The plea all through the first Sonnets is to one who is the sole prop of 
his house, and the only bearer of the family name, the *' tender heir *' to his 
father's "memory"; hence the importance of mabbying, on which the Poet 
lays such stress. The first Sonnet opens with an allusion to the early death of 
the Earl's father : — 

** From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby Beauty's rose might never die. 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His Under heir might bear his memory ! " 

In SonDet 10 he is charged with not inclining his ear to the advice given to 
Lim that he should marry. Thus : — 



** Seeking that hcautcmis roof to ruinate, 
Which to repair should he thy chief desire. 



if 



We find the same use made of the verb to ruinate in Henry F/., Part III. 
Act V. :— 

** I will not ruinate my father's house." 

And in the absence of Peridea one of the lords says — 

" This kiDgdom is without a head. 
Like goodly buildings left without a roof." 

Of c( urse the roof would not need repairing if it were not going to decay. 
Accordingly we find that Southampton's father — head of the house — died in 
1581, when the boy was not quite eight years old, and within four years of that 
time his elder brother died, leaving him sole heir and representative. Again in 
Sonnet 13 the Poet urges — 



*' Who lets so fair a house fall to decay y 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold? 



n 



Southampton being an only son left fatherless, he was the sole prop and stay 
of the ancestral roof ! Whereas William Herbert did not lose his father until 
the year 1601, three years after the proclamation of Shakspeare's Sonnets by 
Meres, and two years after the appearance of some of them in the Passionate 
Pilgrim, Moreover, William Herbert had a brother, and iiever was the sole jyrop 
of his faihers hovse I The Poet's argument has no meaning in Herbert's case, 
early or late. 

Although aware that the lines may not be confined to the literal reading, I 
cannot help thinking that the underlying fact was in the Poet's mind when in 
the same Sonnet he wrote — 

** Dear my Love, you know 
You had a father ; let your son s;iy so." 

So the Ck)untess in AWs Well says, " This young gentleman Jiad a father ; 
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oh that ^Ivady how sad a passage 'tis ! " And the lines in Sonnet 3 double the 

likelihood. 

"Tlioii art thy Mother's glass, and she, in thee, 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime." 

There is no mention of his having a father ; there is an allusion to his having 
had one, and the mother is referred to as though she were the only living parent. 
Sbakspeare is foi-ccd to make use of the ** mother's glass/' when the father, had 
there been one in existence, is demanded by the hereditary nature of the argu- 
ment. Also, it makes greatly in favour of my reading that some of the 
arguments yet to be quoted, which were taken from Sidney's prose, have been 
altered precisely to suit the case as now put by me. The speaker in the 
Arcadia says, ** Nature made you child of a mother" (Philoolea's mother 
** Lettice Knollys " was then living), but Shakspeare says, ** you had a father " 
(the Earl of Southampton's father being dead). The descnption is also dilTer- 
entiated by the "tender heir," who, "as the riper should by time decease," might 
"bear hifl memory," and by the house-roof going to decay, ** which to repair" 
by " husbandry in honour," should be the chief desire of the person addrassed. 
Thus, we have the Earl of Southampton identified as the lord of Shakspeare's 
love, and the object of these early Sonnets, by his exact age at the time when 
Shakspeare speaks of appearing soon in print, by his position as the " fresh 
ornament" of the Court world and Court society, by his rivalry with Hews, by 
his being the living model for "Adonis," and by the fatherless condition which 
gave a weightier emphasis to the Poet's argument for marriage, a more paternal 
tone of anxious interest to his personal aft'ection. To revert for a moment to 
the words of Meres, it is obvious that the " private friends " of Shakspeare 
alluded to must have had as much to do with the critic's mention as the Poet 
had \ it would be made on their account as much as on Shakspeare's. Who else 
could prove the opinion recorded ? And certainly there was no living patron of 
literature at the time more likely to elicit the public reference of Meres than 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, whose early love of learning, says 
Camden, was as great as his later warlike renown. 

On going a little further afield we may glean yet moi^e evidence that the Earl 
of Southampton is the object of these Sonnets. " Thy poet," Shakspeare calls 
himself in Sonnet 79, and one of the Earl's two poets in Sonnet 83. Whose 
poet could he have been but Southampton's either before or after the dedication 
of his two poems t Of whom, save Southampton, should ho say — 

"Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem" — {Sonnet 100) 

when it was that Earl who had so esteemed the Poet's lays 9 To whom, except 
this noble fellow and personal friend, could he speak of his Sonnets as the />oor 
returns, 

" The barren tender of a poet's debt t '*^ {Sonnet 83) 

which is the moat palpable acknowledgment of the fact that he fulfilled in his 
Sonnets such a promise as he made in the dedication of Lucrece. In Sonnet 108 
he says his love is great, " even as when first I halhnced thy fair name." 
Whose name did he ever hallow or honour save that of Southampton? Aguin 
in Sonnet 102 :— 

** Onr ^ove was new and then but in the spring, 
When 1 was wont to grci-t it with my lays." 
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IVTrnt lore but that betwixt this Earl and Shakspeare did the Poet ever greet 
with his hiysl And Sonnet 105 tells us that up to the time at which it was 
written, the affection must have been undivided ; and the patron of both Sonnets 
and poems must have been one and the same { erson. For — 

" All alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such and ever so.*' 

But the conclusive fact is to be found in Sonnet 78, where Shakspeare himself 
salutes, addresses, and identifies the friend to whom and for whom he wrote his 
Bonnets privately with his " Pupil Pen " ; identifies him. as the man who lent 
him the light of his countenance and caused him to sing in public for the first 
time. 

** Thine eyes that tanght the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy Ignorance alo/t tojlee." 

** Thou art all my Art and dost advance 
As high as Learning my rude ignorance,** 

This 18 the Poet's recognition of the Patron at the time of publishing, just as we 
have him pointed out in Sonnet 26 before the Poet appeared in print. 

It was Southampton whose encouragement was the cnuse of our Dramatist 
coming before the public as a Lync Poet. It was Southampton who inspired 
him to break silence and make his claim in the court of literature. It was 
Southampton who thus advanced the '* rude ignorance '' of Shakspeare to the 
status of Letters, and placed him on a footing of equality with the Learned, as 
is proved by the prose dedications to the poems, and by the motto to Vemis and 
Adonis. The man who "taught the dumb on high to sing" was he who made 
the singer first break silence in public with his poem of Venus and Adonis. He 
who encouraged the Poet to mount aloft was the patron of the earliest poem 
published ; aud he who advanced the " rude ignorance " of Shakspeare to the 
hiatus of Letters and Learning was the Earl of Southampton — he to whom the 
Poet tendered his Sonnets in acknowledgiuent of his debt. Those who do not 
or cannot see this are unworthy of further consideration, and those who deny 
it l>ecause they foolishly persist in foisting a false theory on their readers must 
be left henceforth to carry on their clamour outside the court. 

A few of the primary facts now substantiated are — (1) That Henry Wriothesley 
was the fatherless young friend to whom Shakspeare addressed his first Sonnets. 
(2) That it was to him the promise of a public dedication of his poems was 
privately made in Sonnet 26. (3) That he was the living original from whom 
the Poet drew his portrait of Adonis as the Master-Mistress of his passion. (4) 
lliat he was the Poet's Favourite whose comely complexion Shakspeare celebrates 
as being more attractive in hue than that of the royal favourite Essex-and-Ewe. 
(5) That he was the man who encouraged Shakspeare to publish his poems, and 
the friend to whom the Sonnets were otfered piivately as the " barren tender of 
a Poet's debt'' ; and (6) that a mass of the Sonnets belong to the time of the 
early Plays, and therefore were written too soon for WilUam Herbert to have 
been the friend addressed in them. If Evidence is to count for anything, we 
may now consider Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, to be sufficiently 
identified as the young friend and patron who was both the Object and the 
Subject of the early Sonneta. 

Southampton has nearly passed out of sight in the cloud of dust created by 
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the fall of Essex, and Time has almost effaced him from the national memory — 
or had done so previous to the reminder offered in the earlier edition of the 
present work. But for our great Poet's sake we cannot help taking an interest 
in his story, or in his friendship, of which the Sonnets are the fruit ; and the 
more we draw near to read his character ariglit, the greater reason we shall find 
to love him for what he once was to Shaksj>eare. There was a time in our 
Poet's life when the patronage of Southampton, as it was described by Barnes, 
shone like a splendid shield in the eyes of envious rivals, and such a dazzling 
defence must have tended to lessen tlie yelping's of the pack that was at him in 
full cry about the years 1590-3. His influence would call off the dogs. In 
all likelihood Southampton was one, the chief one, of those " divei s of worship," 
who, according to Chett'e, had reported most favourably of the Poet's private 
character, and vouched for his poetic ability and " f«acetious ^'ace " in writing. 
And, although not intended as an autobiographic record, the Sonnets sufficiently 
show that this friendship was the source of many comforting and loving thouglits, 
which cherished and illumed his inner life. The 25tli Sonnet tells us liow 
Shakspeare congratulated himself on having secured sucli a friend, wliose heart 
was larger than his fortunes, whose hand was liberal as his thought was 
generous, and whose kindly regard placed the Poet far above the ** favourites 
of great princes." What truth there may be in the tra^lition that the Earl 
gave Shakspeare a thousand pounds at one time we do not know ; but the story 
descends through Oldys and Rowe by two different and apparently independent 
channels. Whether the Earl gave so large a sum at one time or not, there can 
be no question that he did him sundry good turns, and gave help of various 
kinds ; if required, money would be included ; when the Poet most needed help, 
to hearten him in his life-struggle, while he was working at the basis of his 
character and the foundations of his fortune and his fame. It would be a kin 1 
of breakwater influence, when the Poet was fighting with wind and wave for 
every bit of foothold on firm ground. 

Shakspeare would likewise be indebted to his friend at Court for many a 
glimpse of Court life and Court manners and customs, many an insight into 
personal character, through this chance of seeing the personal characteristics 
that would otherwise have been veiled from him. His friend would lift the 
curtain for him, and let him peep behind the scenes which were draped to the 
commonalty. 

It was a wondei-f ul time for such a dramatist. Men and women played more 
personal parts, exerted more personal influence, and revealed more of their per- 
sonal nature. The inner man got more direct outward manifestation. Shak- 
speare saw the spirits of men and women, as it were, in habitations of glass, 
sensitive to every light and shadow, and showing how the changes j)assed over 
them, by the glow or gloom that followed. Now-a-days, we are shut up in 
houses of stone, iron-fenced by manners and customs and the growths of time, 
that have accumulated between man and man, until a good deal of the Eliza- 
bethan nearness of life is gone. We have lost much of that element, which has 
been described as the real source of genius, the spirit of boyhoo<l carried into 
manhood, which the Elizabethans had, and showed it in their friendships and 
their fighting, their passions and their i)lay. We are more shut up, and only 
peep at one another, we reveal the smallest possible part of ourselves. The 
Elizabethans had more naked nature for Shakspeare to draw ; he was as fortun- 
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a^e in tbe frank habits of his time as the Greek sculptors were in the freedom 
of their dress. He would not have made nearly so much out of us, had he lived 
in our day, because so much would not have been revealed or tolerated in public. 
He would not be able to see the most characteristic things, the best and the 
worst saying out their utmost, known by name, and visible at their work. The 
personality which Shakspeare saw and seized, would now be lessened in the 
increasing crowd of life, and conflict of circumstances, and chiinge of things. 
He would now see no sight like that of Drake at bowls on Plymouth Hoe ; or 
Raleigh smoking his pipe with his peasants, and making their eyes glitter with 
the mirage of a land of gold ; a Lord Grey rushing at Southampton in the street, 
with his sword drawn ; noble grey heads going to t lie block after a life of service 
for their country ; Essex and her Majesty exhibiting in public the pets and 
passions of the nursery ; or the Queen-coquette showing her leg to an ambassador 
and boxing the ears of a favourite ; or dropping her glove on the stage, as the 
story goes, for Shakspeare to pick it up and present it to her in some regal char- 
acter ; or a player who, like Tarleton, dared to abuse the favourite Leicester, 
present with the Queen, and who *' played the God Luz, with a flitch of bacon 
at his back ; and the Queen bade them take away the knave for making her to 
laugh so excessively, as he fought against her little dog Perrico de Faldas, with 
his sword and longstafP, and bade the Queen take off her mastiff." ^ That was 
a time in which character was brought closer home to the dramatist. And the 
Earl of Southampton's friendship was a means of introducing our Poet to 
characters that must otherwise have remained out of reach. In this way he 
was enabled to make a close study of Southampton's friends, including persons 
like Essex and Mountjoy, and one of the most remarkable women of that 
time, one of the most unique samples of human nature, the Lady Rich, in whose 
person 1 think the Poet saw several of his creations in outline, and whose influ- 
ence warmed his imagination and gave colour to the complexion of his Hosalind, 
Beatrice, Cleopatra, and Lady Macbeth. Many a hint of foreign scenes would 
he catch from those who had travelled, and could describe ; men who in our 
time would perhaps put their experience into books ; and many a heroic trait 
from the silent fighting men, who had done what they could not put into words. 
Ixx)king over the shoulder of his private friends, Shakspeare could read from 
the living book, see some of the best and worst things that the life of his time 
had to show, and take his mental pictures with his instantaneous quickness of 
impression, for he had the chameleon-like spirit that could catch its colour from 
the air he breathed, and in the company of these friends he must often have 
breathed an air that ** sweetly crept '* into the study of his imagination, bright- 
ening and enriching his mind, and making its images of life come to him 
" apparelled in more precious habit," more " moving delicate," especially in the 
shnpe of the exquisite fragrant-natured English ladies who became his Imogens 
and Hermiones. 

Southampton's friendship could not fail to give a larger outlook and range to 
the Poet's mind when he was writing his early plays. It was as good to him as 
if he had been personally a man of State Affairs, for he was one who could 
make more of experience at second hand than most other people can at first 
hand. 

* Scnip of |)aper iu the Stiite Pa|Hir Office, 1588. Calendar of Stite Psipers, Elizabeth, 1581- 
1590, p. 541. 
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It has been assumed that these Sonnets of Shakspeare do but represent a 
form of sonneteering adulation common to the time. As though they were 
merely the poetic coin wherewith the Poet sought to repay the patron for his 
munificent gifts. Nothing could be farther from the fact. They contain no 
flattery. So far as they are personal to Shakspeare they come warm from his 
own sincere heai*t, and are vital with his own aft'ectir>nate feeling for the brave 
and bounteous peer to whom he publicly dedicated " love without end," and for 
whom he meant to make a wi*eath of immortal flower which had its mortal 
rootage in the Poet's own life. Such a celebration of personal friendship as 
occurs in these Sonnets was not common as some writers have asserted. In fact 
it has no parallel in the Elizabethan time. Such a friendship was as uncommon 
as this celebration of it is rare. 

Looking backward over the three centuries, and seeing the halo of glory on 
the brow of the dead Past, it seems that the personal fiiendship of man and 
man was a more possible and noble thing with the Elizabethan men. Perhaps 
it is partly owing to the natural touch of Time in the composition of his liistoric 
pictures ; to the softened outline and mellowing tint. But those Elizabethans 
have a way of coming home to us with more of the nearness of brotherhood ; 
they are like a band of brothers with a touch of noble boyhood about their ways, 
and on their faces alight as of the golden age. But such an example of personal 
friendship as this of Shakspeare the player and Southampton the Poor stands 
absolutely alone ; there is nothing like it. 

We are apt to think of Shakspeare as the great master-spirit, who was flt to 
be the friend of the noblest by birth and the kingliest by nature. Those who 
knew him, we fancy, would be more likely to think of tlie injunction that 
reminds us not to be forgetful of entertaining strangers, for they may be the 
angels of (Jod in disguise, rather than to be troubled with thoughts and sugges- 
tions of his being only a poor player. But the age in which he lived was a time 
when the distinctions of rank and the boundary lines of classes were so precisely 
observed that even the particular style and quality of dress were imposed ac- 
cording to the wearer's position in life. Therefore the feeling of personal 
friendship must have been very strong in these two men, to have so far obliter- 
ated the social landmarks, and made their remarkable intimacy possible. 

The 25th Sonnet tells us plainly enough, that the young Earl flrst sought out 
the Poet, and conferred on him an unexpected honour ; a joy unlooked-for. This 
view is most in keeping with the two personal characters. Then the frank- 
hearted, free-handed young noble soon found that his advances were amply 
repaid. And he had the insight to see that here was a noble of nature, with 
something in him which towered over all social distinctions. On his side, the 
Poet would warmly appreciate the o\mi genei*ous disposition of the Earl, who, 
whatever else he lacked, had the genius to make himself beloved. Shakspeare 
was that natural gentleman, who could preserve exactly the distance at which 
the attraction is magnetically perfect, and most powerfully felt ; thus the 
acquaintanceship soon grew into a friendship of the nearest and dearest possible 
between Shakspeare, the man of large and sweet afi'ections, and the comely 
good-natured youth, who had the intuition to discover the Poet, and was drawn 
lovingly towards the man. Of the depth of the personal affection, and the 
inward nature of the friendship, there is the most ample proof. The dedicatory 
epistle to his poem of Lucrece breathes the most cheery assurance, and publicly 
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allades to a private history that has never before been understood, but which 
will now serve to show how close were the personalities, how secret the 
relationship of Southampton and Shakspeare. 

The Sonnets abound with evidence that the personal intimacy of Shakspeare 
ftnd Southampton was very inwai*d, the friendship most uncommon. So near 
are they, that in Sonnet 39 the Poet says the two are but one ; and, that when 
he praises his friend, it is as though he were praising himself. Therefore, he 
proposes to take advantage of a separation, which is to divide them, and make 
their ** dear love " lose the name and look of singleness, by throwing into per- 
spective that half which alone deserves to be praised. Absence and distance are 
necessary to show even in appearance that the two are not one 1 In Sonnet 23, 
previously referred to, his love is so great that he cannot speak it when they 
meet in person : the strength of his feeling is such as to tie his tongue, and 
make him like an unpractised actor on the stage, overcome by his emotion, so 
he tries to express it in his Sonnets, pleading that they may be more eloquent 
with their silent love than the tongue, that might have said more. The plea 
also of Sonnet 22 is most expressive of tender intimacy. " Oh, my friend," he 
saySy " be of yourself as wary as I will be of myself ; not for myself, but on your 
account. I will bear your heart as cautiously, and keep it from all ill, as pro- 
tectingly as a nurse carries her babe." His spirit hovers about his young friend. 
He warns him that youth is shoi-t, and beauty a fleeting gloss. He defends him 
when he has been falsely accused and slandered by the gossips about the Court ; 
is sad when the Earl is reckless and does break out in wild courses, or dwells in 
infectious society ; tries to set him writing (in Sonnet 77), by way of diversion, 
for his moral behoof and mental benefit. He will write of him and his love in 
his absence abroad, and when he returns to England, how lovingly (in Sonnet 
100) he holds him to look into the sun-browned face, with a peering jealousy of 
affection, to see what change has been wrought by the wear of war and waste 
of time, — 

** Rise, restive Muse, my Love's sweet face survey ; 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there, — 

"be ready with the colour of eternal tint to retouch his beauty anl make 
it live for ever in immortal youth." Then we shall see that the Poet's love 
grows warmer, as the worhl looks colder on the Earl ; it rises with the tide 
of calamity that threat enod to overwhelm him ; it exults and " looks fresh with 
the drops of that most balmy time," when the Poet welcomed his friend at the 
opened door of his prison, in 1603 (Sonnet 107), and made the free light of day 
once more richer with his cordial smile. 

** If the Earl of Soutliami)tou," says Boaden, " had been the person addressed 
by Shakspeare, we should ex[)ect the Poet to have told the Earl that but for his 
calamity and disgrace, mankind would never have known the resources of his 
mighty mind." So mi«»}it we if the Poet had been a common flatterer, who had 
stood afar off and talked flainl)ovant nonsense that was never meant to be tested 
for the truth, never brought to Ijcar ujwn the real facts because of the personal 
distance at which it was sjw'ven. But this was not Shakspeare's position. The 
Earl had not a mighty mind, and Shakspeare was not driven by stress of cir- 
cumstances to laud the mental gifts which his friend did not posse-«s. In only 
a single instance has he mentioued the intellect of the Earl. Sonnet 82 says, 

**Th(m art as fuir in knowledge as in hue ! " 
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In this fact we may find one more illustration of the inwardness of their personal 
intimacy. They were too intimate, and knew each other too well for any " bosh " 
to be tolerated on either side. When Shakspeare spoke to his friend South- 
ampton it was from the quiet depths of genuine feeling, not from the noisy 
shallows of flattery ; and such was the nature of their intercourse, the freedom 
of their friendship, that he was permitted to do so, and could afford it. What 
Shakspeare found in Southampton was not great gifts of miud to admire, but a 
fine generosity and hearty frankness of nature to love. He was one of those 
who grasp a friend with both hands to hold him fast, and wear him in their 
heart of hearts. Shakspeare loved him too truly to speak of him falsely. He 
was the only great poet in an age of adulation who never stood cap in hand, or 
dealt in ** lozengerte.*^ Whilst Spenser's Sonnets are sent to his patron in the 
servile attitude of flunkies, Shakspeare's personal ones go with the bearing of 
ambassadors. Shakspeare did not address his friend as a public man at a 
distance — had no need of the speaking trumpet — but was thus secret and familiar 
with him as a bosom friend. 

Upon any theory of intei*pretation the personal intimacy must have been c f 
the closest, most familiar kind. Those who have so basely imagined that Shak- 
speare and his young friend both shared one mistress must assume that the 
intimacy was one of great nearness. Also those who accept the iu:noraut reading 
of the 20th Sonnet must admit that the Poet was on very familiar terms witli 
the Earl to address him in the langu ige which they have attributed to him by 
their modern rather than Elizabethan reading. My interpretation supposes a 
nearness equally great, a personal intimacy equally secret, but as pure as theirs 
is grass, as noble as theirs is ignoble, as natui*al as theirs is unnatural. An 
intimacy which does not strain all probability in assuming it to have been close 
enough for Shakspeare to write dramatic sonnets on his friend's love and court- 
ship, as it does to suppose the Poet wrote Sonnets to proclaim their mutual 
disgrace, and perpetuate his own sin and shame. In truth it is the sense of 
such nearness as I advocate, that, working blindly, has given some show of 
likelihood to the vulgar interpretation ; the tender feeling passing the love of 
woman which, carried into the interpretation of the impei-sonal Sonnets by 
prurient minds, has made the intimacy look one of which any extravagance 
might be believed. 

The personal Sonnets all tend to show and illustrate this nearness of the two 
friends, only they prove it to have been on Shakspeare's part of the purest, 
loftiest, most manly kind. There is not one of those wherein Sliakspeare is tlu 
speaker for certain, that can possibly be pi^essed into showing that the friendship 
had the vile aspect into which it has been distorted by false focussing. 

Southampton being identified as the peison addressed, and the object of 
Shakspeare's personal affection, the intimacy must have been one that was 
perfectly compatible with the Earl's love for a woman. For it is certain that 
he uxu in love, a fid passionately wooing Elizabeth Vernon^ during some years of 
tlie time over which the Sonnets exterid. And it would be witlessly weak to 
suppose that Shakspeare wrote Sonnets upon a disgraceful intimacy to amuse a 
man who was purely in love; out of all nature to imagine that he pursued 
Southampton in a wooing amorous way more fondly and tenderly than ever 
after the Earl had become passionately enamoured of Elizabeth Vernon. Ho 
would neitlier thrust himself forward as the lady's rival for the Earl's love, nor 
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tppear in her presence-chamber covered with moral mire to remind them both 
of the fact that he and the Earl had rolled togi'ther in the du-t ; and the intimacy 
must have been such as to recommend Shakspeare to Elizabeth Vernon as a 
friend of the Earl, not brand him as an enemy to herself. Again, Boaden is of 
opinion that the Sonnets do not at all apply to Lord Southampton, either as to 
age, character, or the bustle and activity of a life distinguished by distant and 
hazardous service, to something of which they must have alluded had he been 
their object. He argues that there was not sufficient difference in their ages for 
Shakspeare to have called the Earl ''sweet boy." The difference was nine years 
and six months. Our Poet was born April, 1564, and his friend October, 1573. 
l^ow if the two men had been of like mental constitution, that difference in 
years would have made considerable disparity in character when the one was 
thirty and the other but twenty years of age. But one man is not as old as 
another at the same age, nor arc men constituted alike. Shakspeare's mental 
life, and ten years* experience in such a life, were very different things from the 
life and experience of his young friend. 

He would be quite wari'anteJ by this difference of age in calling the Earl 
" sweet boy," who was a boy when matched with his own mental manhood, but 
his expression did not depend on a^ije alone. When a priest says " my child," 
he does not first stop to consider whether the person so addressed is some twenty 
years younger than himself. He is presumed to be speaking from a feeling that 
is not exactly governed or guide 1 chronologically. So with Shakspeare. He is 
taking the liberty and latitude of affection. He uses the language of a love 
that delights to dally with the small words and dainty diminutives of speech, 
which Dante calls the " wee short words one cannot say without smiling," and 
tries as it were to express the hirgeness of its feeling in the least possible shape, 
on purpose to get all the nearer to nature ; it being the way of all fond love to 
express itsi^lf in miniature. It is one of Shakspe^re's ways of expressing the 
familiarity of liis affection more than any difference in age. He vSpeaks by virtue 
of that protecting tenderness of spirit which he feels for the youth — the prero- 
gative of very near friendship — an authority which no age could necessarily 
confer. And it is also his way of expressing the difference of rank and position, 
as the world would have it, that existed betwixt them ; the distance at 
which he is supposed to stand is turned to account in the shape of an elder 
brotherhood. It is of set j>urpnse that Shakspeare paints himself older than ho 
was, as most obviously he has done ; it is intended as a foil and framework for 
his picture. He deepens the contrast and gives to his own years a sort of golden 
gloom, and mellow background, with the view of setting forth in more vernal 
hues the fresh ruddy youth of his friend, the subject of his "passion." He puts 
on an autumnal tint and exaggerates his rij>er years on purpo>e to place in relief 
that image of youth which he has determined to perpetuate in all its spring-tide 
beauty, and thus the " yellow leaf " throws out th" ratheness of the green. This 
does not show that tliere were not sulficient years betwixt them, but that the 
intimacy of friendship was such as to permit the Poet to obey a natural law 
which has served to tini.-h his j)ictiu*e with a more artistic touch, and to further 
illustrate the familiaritv of his affection. 

And here we may fairly infer that the world is indebted to this personal 
relationship for those beautiful delineations of loving friendship betwixt man 
and man which Shakspeare has given us, excelling all other dramatists here as 
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elsewhere. He himself has porti*ayed the most human-hearted types of nialo 
friendship ! He who wrote this memorable advice, " keep thy friend under thy 
own life's key ; be checked for silence, but never taxed for speech ! " Theie 
is a sacred sweetness in his manly friendship ; fine and fragrant in its kind, 
as is the delicate aroma breathed by his most natural and exquisite women. 
No one, like him, has so tenderly shown the souls of two men in the pleasant 
wedlock of a delightful fiiendship. The rarest touch being reserved for the 
picture in which one friend is considerably older than the other. Then tho 
efiPect is gravely-gladsome indeed ; the touch is one of the nearest to nature. 
This we connect with his own affectionate feeling for the youDg Earl,*- and 
see how that which was subjective in the Sonnets has become objective in tho 
plays. Thus, behind Bassanio and Antonio we may identify Southampton and 
Shakspeare. 

Also, as pointed out to me many years ago by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, in another 
Antonio and the Viola-faced youth, Sebastian, of Twelfth Nujhi, we have a 
Btill more striking reflex of the Sonnet friendship. This dear old fellow-labourer 
says in her letter, " / /iat» often fdt with you that AiUonio and Bassanio were 
dramatized pictures of S/iakspea/re and his beloved friend of tlie Sonnets. I also 
think that Antonio, the sea-eaj^in, and Sebastian are rejxiinted jnctures of the saine 
Sfibject, even yet more closely copied fromn. Ife, The humilitt/, tite fascinated attach- 
ment, the idolatrous admirationy togetJier with tlie consciousness of ]H)ice.r to j/rotect 
and guide, as shown in his restless following a^nd offer of his sailor s jnirscj even 
while treating tlie youth as a being of a su])erior order, are a^l reflexes of the Sonnet 
friendship. And tfieti t/ie passioneUe regret in the cfier-sceiie — * But oh I how v^i'e 
an idol proves this God I ' " 

This view, however, is coloured or discoloured by the personal theory of the 
Sonnets; 'and it should be remembered that Antonio's exclamation w^as tlte 
result qfa complete mistake on his part, and was not based on any real change in 
Sebastian ! He did not speak from a clearer insight into the character of his 
young friend, but from the blindness of his own error, and therefore this docs 
NOT countenance the personal interpretation of certain Sonnets, which 1 main- 
tain are not spoken by Shakspeare in his own character. The false impression 
in the play does not make for reality as between the two male friends in the 
Sonnets. Also, it is Sebastian who says, " My stars shine darkly over me ; the 
malignance of mt fate might perhaps distemper yours." 

Antonio says he gave Sebastian his love *' without restraint, all his in 
Dedication." But note the difference between the Sonnet and the Play. 
Antonio declares that he did devotion to tlie image of Sebastian; where^is 
Shakspeare says in the Sonnets, 

** Let NOT my love be called Idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an Idol show." 

We have to distinguish difference as well as discover similitude in character, 
and must not allow any ti*ait of likeness to vouch for a wliit more than it is 
worth; must not permit the least smudge of confusion, nor lose the least 
particular by any looseness of generalization. We know that Shakspeare was 
"all his in Dedication," but we may never know how much the Poet adventured 
for his young friend who was bound up in the Essex bond, how far ho letit 
himself, in spite of his better judgment, but we may be sure that Lis L.\ c, like 
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that of Antonio, was strong enough to surmount all selfish considerations. He 
was one like Antonio, " thab for his love dares yet do more than you have heard 
him brag to you he will.'' 

Students of Sbakspeare's times, his life, and works will have received an 
impression that our Poet must have been in some way, to some extent, mixed 
up with the affairs of Essex. I am told that the late Mr. Croker, of the 
Quarterly Review, always entertained this opinion, although he could never lay 
his hand on any very tangible evidence of the fact. There is constructive 
evidence enough to show, that if Shakspeare was not hand-in-glove with the 
Essex faction, he fought on their side pen-in-hand. In the chorus at the end of 
Henry the Fifth he introduced a prophecy of the Earl's expected successes in 
Ireland. This was after Bacon had parted company with Essex. 

Then, one of the counts in Essex's indictment was the play of King Richard 
the Second, which, according to Bacon's account of Meyrick's arraignment, was 
ordered to be played to satisfy his eyes with a sight of that tragedy which he 
thought soon after his lord should bring from the stage to the State. That this 
play was Shakspeare's cannot be doubted, except by the most wilful crassness 
or determined blindness; nor that the *'new additions qf the Parliament scene, 
and the deposing of King Richard, as it hatJi been lately edited by the King^s Majesty's 
servants at the Glohe^' were made to the drama, previously written by Shakspeare, 
at the call of his patrons, the confused recollections of Forman notwithstanding. 
I shall have to add another bit of evidence, that Shakspeare did throw a little 
light on things political with the da/rh lanthom, and introduce allusions which, 
to say the least, were calculated to make play for Essex ; and thus far we must 
hold that our Poet was on the same side, and rowed, as we say, in the same boat 
with these " private friends " ; this fact will furnish my concluding illustration 
of the personal intimacy of Peer and Poet, and of their friendship's binding and 
abiding force. 

Nevertheless, the present contention is not that the Earl of Southampton was 
the friend of Shakspeare and that William Herbert was not ! Both of these 
noblemen were patrons of literature ; both were his personal friends ; South- 
ampton being the first hy many years. lb is the fundamental fallacy of the 
Brownites, who are misled by Thorpe's " Only Begetter," to assume that this 
proved or implied that one friend only was concerned in the production of the 
Sonnets ; and it is their irretrievable error to try and read the one friendship 
backwards all through the Sonnets, when there are two entirely distinct series ; 
so distinct that the earlier Sonnets, which were consecrated to Southampton by 
the personal love of Shakspeare, are profaned by being mixed up with the Latter 
Sonnets as commonly interpreted ; the matter being made still worse when these 
are read as the personal utterances of Shakspeare. Then a defamation of his 
character is added to the de-consecration of the Sonnets which he had devoted 
to his first and foremost friend. It is their especial work to confuse by mixing 
up all together the Sonnets of Herbert with those of Southampton ; the " Sweet 
Argument " with the unsweet, in the same state of general promiscuity as that 
which they then deduce and ascribe to Shakspeare, his Boy, and the Dark Lady. 
Hence they could neither distinguish nor define ; they have only obfuscated the 
Sonnets and confused the minds of their readers. 

Those who begin with Herbert and the date of 1598, under the blind guidance 
of Thorpe, are bound to read the Sonnets backwards. They are precluded from 

F 
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looking at anything in a straightforward manner, and must go wrong from the 
ibtarting^point. 

The advocates of the hypothesis that William Herbert was the sole inspiror 
of Shakspeare's Sonnets are helplessly driven to deny — (1) that the young 
friend was fatherless ; (2) that he was the only support of his house ; (3) that 
the Sonnets were begun in 1590 ; (4) that they were written befoi^ the early 
Flays as quoted ; (5) that they were written before Venus and Adonis was 
printed ; (6) that they were written with the poet's '' Pupil Pen " ; (7) that 
<< Books" of the Sonnets were sent to Southampton privately before the Poems 
were dedicated to him publicly; (8) that Southampton was the living original 
from whom the Poet drew his Aidonis ; (9) that Marlowe was the rival Poet of 
the Sonnets ; (10) that these Sonnets were extant in 1598 according to the 
testimony of Meres. In short, they are forced to ignore, every thing inside or 
outside dP the Sonnets that can be established on behalf of Southampton ; and 
compelled to suppress, pervert, or overlook every fact that is fatal to their one 
primary false assumption. It has been very truly said that when the human 
will is strongly disposed to ignore the practical consequences of a fact, it ** has 
a subtle and almost unlimited power d blinding the intellect even to the most 
elonentarj laws of evidence ; " but this truth has never been more curiously 
exemplified than by the Brownites. 

The latest attempt to dodge the fatal dates is that made by Professor Dowden 
and Mr. FumivaU, who tell their readers that it really matters very little who 
the '« Mr. W. U." of Thorpe's Inssription or the <* Wiir' of the Sonnets was ! 
Bi|t in doing this they are sitting like the man on the end of the plank pr^v 
jecting from a high window, and sawing betwixt themselves and the wall. If 
w. H. be not '' William Herbert," they are launched backward into space with 
nothing whatever to break their falL A story told of the hunted beaver, by 
Herodotus, if not matter-of-fact, may be commended to their notice as a most 
apposite fable. 
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Our most observant Man, most unobserved ; 

Maker qf Portraits for Humanity / 

He held ike Mirror up to Natwre^s face^ 

Forgetting with colossal carelessness 

To look into it and reflect his own : 

Even in the Sonnets he put on the Mask 

And was, at times, a Player as in the Plays, 



PERSONAL SONNETS, 



TJie earliest Sonnets personal to Shakspeare commending marriage to his 

young friend t/ie Earl qf SotUhampton, 



From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby Beauty's rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender Heir mif ht bear his memory : 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'st thy light's flame with self-substantial 

fuel. 
Making a &mine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel : 
Thou that art now the world's /resh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring, 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
And, tender churl ! mak'st waste in niggarding: 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and 
thee. (1) 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy ^auty's field. 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Wul be a tattered weed, of small worth held : 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days. 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 
Were an all-eating shame, ana thriftless praise: 
How much more praise deserved thy beauty's 

use. 
If thou could'st answer, **this fair child of 

mijie 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse^" 
Proving his beauty by succession thine ! 
This were to be new-made when thou art 

old. 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel'st it 

cold. (2) 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou 

viewest. 
Now is the time that face should form another. 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost beguile the world — unbless some 

mother : 
For where is she so fair, whose uneared womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond, will be the tomb 
Of his self-love to stop posterity ? 



Thou art thy Mother's glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely April of her prime : 

So thou, through wmdows of thine age, shalt 

see. 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time : 
But if thou live — remembered not to be — 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

(8) 

Unthrifty loveliness ! why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy I 
Nature's beouest gives notliing, but doth lend. 
And, being nunk, she lends to those are free : 
Then, beauteous niggard ! why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer ! why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 
For, having traffic with thyself alone. 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive : 
Then how, when Nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave I 

Thy unused beauty must be tombed with 
thee. 

Which, used, lives thy executor to be. 

(4) 

Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrants to the very same. 
And that unfair, which fairly doth excel : 
For never-resting Time leads summer on 
To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 
Sap checked with frost, and lusty leaves quite 

gone. 
Beauty o'er-snowed, and bareness everywhere : 
Then, were not Summer's distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft. 
Nor i^ nor no remembrance what it was ! 

But flowers distilled, though they with winter 
meet, 

Leese but their show ; their substance still 
lives sweet. (5) 

Then let not Winter's rugged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distilled : 
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Make sweet some phial; treasure thou some 

place 
With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-killed : 
That use is not forbidden luxury, 
Which happies those that pay the willing 

loan : 
That's for thyself to breed another thee, 
Or ten times happier ! be it ten for one : 
Ten times thyself were hapuier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times reugured thee : 
Then what could Death do if thou shouldst 

depart. 
Leaving tliee living in posterity ? 
Be not self-willea, for thou art much too fair 
To be Death's conquest, and make worms 
thine heir. (6) 

Lo, in the Orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under-eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty : 
And having climbed the steep-up heavenly 

hill. 
Resembling strong Touth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty, still 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage : 
But when from highmost pitch, with weary 

car, 
like feeble Age, he reeleth from the day, 
The eyes — 'fore duteous — ^now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way : 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlocked on diest, unless thou get a son. 

(7) 

Music to hear ! why liear'st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 

joy: 
Why lov st thou that which thou receiv'st not 

gladly. 
Or else receiv'st with pleasure thine annoy T 
If the true concord of well-tun^d sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear. 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shoiddst 

bear: 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to 

another. 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling Sire, and Child, and happy Mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 
Whose speechless song bemg many, seeming 

one, 
Sings this to thee — ** Thou single wilt prove 



none. 



(8) 



Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye. 

That thou consum'st thyself in single life ? 

Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee like a makeless wife ; 



The world will be thy widow ! and still weep 
That thou no foim of thee hast left behind. 
When every private inidow well may keep, 
By children's eyes, her husband's shape in 

mind : 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth 

spend 
Shifts but its place, for still the world enjoys 

it; 
But beauty's waste hath in the world an end. 
And kept unused, the user so destroys it : 
No love towards others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame 
commits. (9) 

For shame ! deny that thou bear'st love to any. 
Who for thyself art so unprovident : 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many, 
But that thou none lov'st is most evident ; 
For thou art so possessed with murderous hate 
That 'gainst thyself thou stick'st not to con- 
spire ; 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire : 
0, change thy thought, that I may change my 

mind ! 
Shall Hate be freer lodged than gentle Love ? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 
Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove ; 
Make thee another self, for love of me, 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

(10) 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou growest 
In one of thine, from that which thou depart- 

est ; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou 

bestowest 
Thou may'st call thine, when thou from youth 

convertest : 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty and increase ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were mindeu so, the times should cease, 
And threescore years w^ould make the world 

away : 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for 

store. 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 
Look, whom she best endowed, she gave thee 

more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou should'st in bounty 

cherish ; 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant 

thereby 
Thou should'st print more, nor let that copy 

die. (11) 

When I do count the clock that tells the time. 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet nast prime, 
And sable curb are silvered o'er with white ; 
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■Wlicn lofly trrpa I sec liairen or Icarea, 
Wliich trsi A-oiu heat di<l cuiioiiy llie lirriil, 
Auil Sumiurr't ateeu ail girJrd up in lilieavtg, 
Ikme on the biec Hith wliitu aud btietly 

Tlivn of tl>? bxuut;' do I qaostlan mak^ 
Tb«t lliauimciiimt the vnutrs of Umu uust go, 
SiumiwHjIiandlicautiesdotheniaelvearoreake 
Aad die w flut u they sen otliani erow ; 
And notliiDg 'gaiiul Tinm'a bcjUus can miikB 

deTence, 
Bare breeil, to brave biiu wlivii he takes 
thee htnCB. (12) 



Aguinat IhJH eotuiiig end you xhonid prepare, 
Aud youi' sne«t BeioblaDce to tiouit; oilier give: 
Su iliguM tbat beauty whic^h you hold iu lease, 
Fitid no delerminalion ; then yon were 
Yourself a^ain alter yoiirseirs decanso, 
When your aweet iauue yonr awett roim should 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 
Wliirh husbandry in bouour might uphold 
Agiinst the slomij' gusts of niiiter'e Uay, 
Aud lorivu nfff of Denlh's eluniitl coldt 
O uuiie but imlbriflH I Ditor, my Lovr, you 

You hiid n Fiiihi r ; let your Sou say so. 
tl3) 



In luy previous treatment of the Sonnets I did not dare to date tlie eailiest 
of them (|uite early enough; nor did 1 fully apprehend all tbat depended on 
getting the olirnnology nVieohitely right. I then said, "In this fif.st group tiie 
Poet advixPs and {lersiiades his young friend the Elnrl of Southiiinptou to get 
married. A very practical object in writing tlie Sonnets ! Tliis of itself showa 
that he did not set ont to write after the fashion of Drayton and Daniel, and 
dally with ' Idea ' as tliey did. Hei'e is a young noble of nnture's own making ; 
a youth of quick and kiuilling blood, apt to lake fii-e at a touch, whether of 
pleasure or of f^in ; likely enough to he enticed into the garden of Armida and 
the palace of ein. lie is left without the guidance of a father, and the Foet feels 
for him an affection all the more protecting and pnteruaL We may perceive 
th:it underneath the pretty conceits sparkling on the surface of these £ai-lier 
^nnets there lies a grave purpose, a profound depth of wisdom. This urgency 
on the score of marriage is no mere sonneteering trick, or playing with the 
shadows of things. Tlie writer knows well enough that there is nothing like 
true marriage, a worthy wife, the love of children, nnd a hajipy home, to bring 
the esuheraut life into the keeping of the highest, holiest law. Nothing like 
the wifely influence, and the clinging of ehUdren's wee lingers, for twining 
winningly about the histy energies of youth, nnd I'ealizing the antique image of 
Love riding on a lion ; the hiugliiiig mite triumphantly leading captive the 
fetterwl might, having taken him 'prisoner, in a red rose chain I ' Keeing his 
young friwnd surrounded with temptations, his personal beauty of mien and 
manner being so prominent a mark for the darts of the wicked one, he would 
fain have him safely shielded by the sacred shelter of maninge. Accordingly 
he amiailit him wiih suggestion and argument in many forms of natiintl a| ]>eal ; 
and whilst harping much on the main object for which marriage was designed, 
the Immiony of the life truly weilded rises like a strain of exquisite music, as it 
were, wooing the youth from within thedoors of the marriagesanetuary." Tliia 
has now to be moilitled. And liere let me say, it is a great advantage as well as 
a privilege to lie able to write one's work over again after many years. It is 
likn having had the iMneht of exjierience iu being married a second time. 

The earliest 8onnets on marriage could not have been written until after 
Shakspcare had vcad the Arcailia of Bir Philip Siilney. So great is the Ukcni h^ 
betwera Sidney's writing and Shakspeare's Sonnets, that Sir Walter Scott 
faiM-ied these must have been read by Sidney. The likeness remains, but the 
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fn/Ht^f w^t** jii*!t rt'.rtTif.M hj htm. HFiiik»fi*^r#*, rjot Hi^Jner, wa* the borrower 
11^ >iiMi H,t,\AA'A iflttH, ufUrr lAtat, ftri'l hr^nwHUt after str'^iiLeiit in favour of 
umrriHiitf, httti Uikt'U tins greater fiart '>f hiii fcuhj'rrrt matter for the firbt 12 or 13 
Hfmufi.^ irtnu Hu\ut'.y*H Arca/lia. In ht^Ai iiL \f\t. 431, 432, of tliat work, will be 
found tfji^; arKnuttfhtM on l^Fialf of marriage and children — 

" No, no, my d«jar nj«s^'^ (••aid ^/ecrof/ia;, Nature, when you were first bom, Towed 
yim a woman, ar*d an «/i« r/>/W« ym chUfl of a rn/tthtrf mo to do your htst to he 
iMdfmr t^f a eJiihL Sftf. fjfPC€ ytju beauty to nu/ve Urct ; the gave you unt to know 
Itnjn ; ului gfwe ytm an ti^eMIent fxxly iff reward It/tot ; vchich kiwi of liberal reward- 
ing IM tn'owuwi with an unMfi«;akable felicity. P'or thiK, sih it bindeth the 
ftu'4nyt:r, MO it iiuihiB haj/j/y tlui tjejtUAf^er, Thin doth not impoverish, but enricJi the 
gimr. O ih«f /^mnfort fk MnuUtrin, to wre your children grow up, in vlumi you are, 
an it ir^re^etemiuetLt If you could conceive what a hf^ail- tickling joy it is to see 
yiAW own liMle oneit, with awful love come running to your lap, and like little 
vuhUIb tff ytmmelf Mtill cu/try you aJtpout them, ytm would t/tink unkindness in your 
ount th^ffjghtM, that ever they did n;liel against the measure to it. Perchance I 
Mft thiH \tU'fHM\u«fim )H!f(fro your eyes, ah captains do victory l>efore their soldiers, 
to which they must come thro' many [lains, griefs, and dangers 1 No, I am 
conU^nt you shrink from this my anuiHclf if the way to come unto it be not most 
of all nlensiint." 

** I know not (answere<l the sweet I'hiloclea) what contentment you speak of, 
but I am sure the Umi you can make of it (which is marriage) is a burdenous 
joke/' 

** Ah, dear niiK!e (said (Jeeropia), how much you are deceived. A yoke, indeed, 
WA all bi'ar, laid u|K)n us in cnfiition, which by marriage is not increased, but 
thus far eased that you liave a yoke-fellow to help draw through the cloddy 
itumlNtrs of this world. () widow-nights, lM$ar witness with me of the difference ! 
How (yflefi alas, do I embrace the orphan side of my bed, which was wont to be 
fmpHnled by the hotly of my dear htishand I Believe me, niece, man's experience 
in woman's rs'st eyesight. //«w you emr tee^i a j/ure roee-tvater kept in a crystal 
gbisaf tinwjiiie it hntka / how sweet it sniells while the beaut\/ul glass imprisons 
it I Itreiik the prison, and htt the water take his own course, doth it not embrace 
the dust, and lose all his former swcH^tness and fairness 7 Truly so are we, if we 
have not the stay rather than the restraint of crystalline marriage. My heart 
melts to think of the sweet comfort 1, in that happy time, received, when I had 
nev4tr cause to rare but the care was doubled ; when I never rejoiced, but that I 
saw my joy shine in another's eyes. And is a solitary life as good as this? 
Tht^it ean one string make as good music as a consort f Thou, can one colour set 
forth a beauty 1 " 

This |Missage contains most of the Texts for the first 13 Sonnets. Take the 
last one llrst ; '* ( -an one string make as good music ns a consort 7" (concert) and 
see how it is expanded in Honnet 8, where the concert or harmony of parts is 
pourlniytMl. Ixnik next nt the imagery of distillation applied in Sonnets 5 and 
; heiMt iu the lines italieixed ai'e the suggestions of the '* liquid prisoner pent 
in walls ef glass," Honnet ^, and the following out of the illustration in the next 
Honnet, " Make swimt scMue vial ;" the suggestion of Sonnet 6 — 

\Vhli*h hnitpioN thorn) that pay tho willing loan. 
ANo of tho ohildron-— sumo Hounot — which are to « eternise," so tliat death 
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shall leave him "living in posterity ;" the argument of the "single string '* in 
Sonnet 8, reversely applied ; the image of the widow with her chil(j&en, who keep 
her husband's form in mind, Sonnet 9 ; the plea, " O change thy thought/' 
because it is unkindly, Sonnet 10 ; the argument of Sonnet 11, — 

Which bounteous gift thou should'st in bounty cherish. 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. — Sonnet 13. 

The suggestion of Sonnet 13 — 

Dear, my Love, you know 

You had a Father : let your son say so ! 

All these are in that brief passage of Sidney's prose, and all are used for the 
same purpose, the main difference being that in the Arccuita it is a woman 
speaking to a woman. Various other illustrations might be cited, to show that 
Shakspeare has literally adopted sentiment, idea, and image, one after the other, 
from the Arcadia, Let me draw out a brief parallel of likenesses in accordance 
with the order of the Sonnets. 



Sonnets. 

Fit)m fairest creatures we desire increase 
That thereby Beauty's Rose mi^ht never die. 

0) 

When forty Winters shall besiege thy brow. 

(2) 

If thou couldst answer, this fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count. (2) 

Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

(3) 

A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. (5) 
Make sweet some viaL (6) 

Which happiea those that pay the willing 
loan. (6) 



No love towards others in that bosom sits, 
That on himself such murderous shame com- 
mits. (10) 

Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate, 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

(10) 

Then you were yourself again after your self s 

decease, 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should 

bear. (18) 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold. 

(18) 

Dear, my love, you know 
You had a iDither ; let your son say so. (13) 



Areetdia, 

Beauty is a gift which those on whomsoever 
the heavens have bestowed it are without 

S question bound to use it for the noble purpose 
or which it was createil. 

Will you suffer your beauty to be hidden in 
wrinkles ? These forty Winters have I married 
been. 

She made you child of a mother, so to do 
your best to be mother of a child. 



Have you ever seen a pure rose-water kept 
in a crystal glass T 

It makes happy the bestower. 

That indeed is the right happiness which is 
not only in itself happy, but can also derive 
the happiness to another. 

If thus thou murder thy posterity, 
Thy very being thou hast not deserved. 

Thy House by thee must live or else be gone. 



Oh, the Comfort of Comforts, to see your 
children grow up, in whom you are, as it were, 
eternized . . . little models of yourself. 



She made you child of a mother, so to do 
your best to be a mother of a child. 
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Ahd jon mant lire drawn bjr joar own sw«et 
fikill. (1»{) 

For all that lieaiitjr that doth cover thee 
Is bat the 9fstim\j rairneDt of my heart. 

(22) 

Ym all that lAsmtj that doth coT»:r thee 
Im bat the ^e^mlj raiment of mj heart. 
Which in thv breast doth lire, a^ thine in me. 
How can I then be elder than thoa art ? 
O therefore love be of th jaelf so wary. (22) 



With hid sweet skill my skilless youth Le 
drew. 

3Iy w«nilth is TOO, 
My beaatv's hoe your beam.s, my health your 

deeds; 
My mind for weeds your virtue's livery wears. 

3Iy true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 
By just exchange one for the other givt-n : 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss ; 
There never was a better bargain driven : 
His heart in me keeps mc, and him in me ; 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses 

guides; 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 
111 cherish his because in mc it bides. 



The followiDg passages are selected from'Geron and Hbtor' (Arcadia 71) 
as a further specimen of Sidney's argument in verse — 

" In faith, good Histor, long is your delay 
From holy marriage, sweet and surest meane, 
Our foolish lost in honest rules to stay : 
Believe me, man, there is no greater bliss 
Than is the quiet joy of loving wife. 
Which whoso wants, half of hmiself doth miso. 
Friend without change, play-fellow without strife 
Is this sweet doubling of a single life. 

Nature above all things requireth this. 

That we our kind do labour to maintain, 

Which drawn-out line doth hold all human bliss : 

The Father justly may of thee complain, 

If thou do not repay nis deeds for thee, 

In granting unto him a gran^lsirc's name. 

Thy Commonwealth may rightly grieved Ix?, 

Which must by this immortal be preserved, 

If thus thou murlhcr thy posterity ! 

O Histor, seek within thyself to flourish ; 
Thy House by thee must live, or else be gone, 
And then who shall the name of Histor nourish I 
Riches of children pass a Prince's throne. 

The matter of Shakspcare's first 13 Sonnets then is mainly adapted from 
Sidney's Arcadia, which was published in 1590. But the most fully developed 
faculty of comparison can detect nothing in the first 13 Sonnets that could have 
been derived /roni Sidney's Sonnets in his * Astrop^iel and Stella,* which was not 
published until 1501. This very striking fact tends to warrant the inference 
that these 13 Sonnets, at least, were written immediately after Shakspeare had 
read the Arcadia in 1590, and before he had seen the Astropliel and Stella of 
1591. Because with Sonnet 14 the likeness to or borrowing from tJie later woik 
begins. For exjimple, Sidney writes — 

** Though dusty Wits dare scorn Astrology, 

An<l Fools can think those lamps of purest light — 
Whose numlM;rs, ways, greatness, eternity, 
Promiiiing wonders, wonders do invite — 
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To have for do cause birthright in the sky 

But for to spangle the black weeds of night ; 

Or for some brawl, which in that chamber high, 

They should still dance to please a gazer's sight ; 

For me 1 do Nature un-idle know, 

And know great Causes great effects procure ; 

And know Uiose bodie<t high reign on the low ; 

And if those rules did fail proof makes me sure, 
Who oft foresee my after-following race 
By only those two stars in Stella's face" (26, Grosart's Ed.) 

Now the writing of a Sonnet properly consists in the perfect evolution of one 
thought. In that sense this is a perfect Sonnet, as so many of Sidney's are. 
The subject is Astrology, an earlier form of Astronomy. Tlie writer is a 
believer in astix)logy ; he prognosticates the future i- by means of its science. 
Not by the stars in heaven though, but by the heaven of those two stars in 
Stella's face. Now see how Sbakspeare takes the one thought and turns it to 
his own account, on the line of his one thought running through many Sonnets, 
viz. that of getting his friend to marry — 

** Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck, 

And yet methinks I have Astronomy ; ^ 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

or plagues, of deaths, or Seasons' quality : 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 

Tointing to each its thunder, rain or wind ; 

Or say with Princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in Heaven And : 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive^ 

And — constant Stars ! — in them 1 read such Art 

As truth and beauty shall together thrive. 

If from thyself to store thou would'st convert ; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate 
Thy end is Truth's and Beauty's doom and date." 

After this there is considerable derivation at times, but no such wholesale 
adoption of argument as there was from the Arcadia, 
This is from one of Sidney's songs — 

** Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes intendelh, 
Which now my breast surcharged to music lendeth ! 

To you, to you 

All song of praise is due. 
Only in you my song begins and endeth. 

Who hath the eyes that marry state with pleasure. 
Who keeps the key of Nature's chiefest treasure ! 

To you, to you 

All song of praise Is due, 
Only for you the Heaven forgat all measure." 

My reader probably knows how often that strain is echoed in Shakspeare's 
Sonnets. 

* '* Astronomy.'* This exchange is ciirious. Astrology was the correct term, but this belonged 
to the later science. 
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In his wretched outcast state Sidney describes his forlorn condition as that 
of a bankru{)t. He says — 

" With what sharp checks I in myself am sheut 
When into Reason's Audit I do go, 
And by just counts myself a bankrupt know 
Of all those goods which Heaven to mo hath lent ; 
Unable quite to pay even Nature's rent, 
Which unto it by birthright I do owe ; 
And which is worse no good excuse can show, 
But that my wealth I have most idly spent ! 
My youth doth waste, my knowledge brings forth toys ; 
My wit doth strive those passions to defend. 
Which for reward spoil it with vain annoys : 
I see my course to lose myself doth bend ; 

I see — and yet no greater sorrow take 

Than that 1 lose no more for Stella^s sake." 



In the next Sonnet Sidney writes — 

" When most I glory, then I feel most shame," 
and in Sonnet 64 — 



" Let Fortune lay on me her worst disgrace. 
Let folk o'erchai^d with brain against me ciy. 



t> 



This position of the bankrupt is similar, and the same thoughts are amplified, 
the expression being intensified, in Shakspeare's 29 th and 30th Sonnets, in which 
the speaker bemoans his bankrupt condition, his outcast state, the waste of his 
previous time. In the one case the speaker is self-summoned to the audit and 
reckoning of Heason. In the other the speaker says — 

" When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past." 

Sidney writes of Stella (1st Song) as she " who long-dead beauty with increase 
reneweth.** The speaker of Sonnet 31 says — 

" Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 
Which I, by lacking, have supposM dead ; 
And there reigns love and all love's loving parts, 
And all those friends that I thought hxiiScL"— Sonnet 31. 

In bis absence from Stella Sidney writes, Sonnets 88, 89 — 

" Out, traitor Absence, darest thou counsel me 
From my dear Captuness to run away." 
• ••••. • 

*' Tush, Absence ; while thy mists eclipse that light. 
My orphan sense flics to the inward sight" 

(Cf. Shakspeare, Sonnet 61.) 



NiQHT AND Day. 

" Now that of absence the most irksome night 
With darkest shade doth overcome my day ; 
Since Stella's eyes, wont to give me my day, 
lieaving my hemisphere, leave me in night ; 
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Each day seems long, and longs for long-staid night ; 
The night, as tedious, woos th' approach of day : 
Tired with the dusty toils of busy day. 
Languished with horror of the silent night ; 
Suffering the evils both of day and night, 
While no niffht is more dark than is my day, 
Nor no day hath less quiet than my night : 
With such bad mixture of my night and day. 

That living thus in blacke-st Winter night, 

I feel the flames of hottest Summer day. " 

With these lines we may compare the following of Shakspeare's, which 
are uttered by a speaker in his absence from the person addressed — 

** Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired. 

But then begins a journey in my head 

To work my mind, when body's work's expired : 

For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 

Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 

Looking on darkness which the blind do see : 

Save that my soul's imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 

^Vluch like a jewel (hung in ghastly night) 

Makes black night beauteous, and ner old face new : 
Lo thus by day my limbs, by night mv mind. 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find." — Sonnet 27. 

" How can 1 then return in happy plight 
That am debarred the benefit of rest ? 
When day's oppression is not eased by night. 
But day by night and night by day oppressed." — Sonnet 28. 



** But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth nightly make grief's length seem stronger." — Sonnet 28. 

Each Poet also writes a Sonnet on seeing the beloved one imaged by night in 
sleep. 

SHAKSPEARE'S. SIDNEY'S. 



When most I wink then do mine eyes best 

OAA 

For all the day they view things unrespected, 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 
And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed : 
Then thou whose shadow shadows doth make 

bright. 
How would thy shadow's form form happy 

show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ? 
How would (I say) mine eyes be blessed made. 
By looking on thee in the living day ? 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth 

stay? 
All days are nights to see till I see thee. 
And nights brigoit days when dreams do shew 

thee me. Sonnet 43. 



This ni;^ht, whUe sleep begins with heavy 

wings 
To hatch mine eyes, and that nnbitted thought 
Doth fall to stray, and my chief powers are 

brought 
To leave the sceptre of all subject things ; 
The first that straight my fancy's error brings 
Unto my mind is Stella's image, wronght 
By Love's own self, but with so curious drought 
That she, methinka, not only shines but sings : 
I start, look, hark ; but what in closed-up 

sense 
Was held, in opened sense it flies away. 
Leaving me nought but wailing eloquence : 
I, seeing better sights in sight s decay, 
Callea it anew, and wooed Sleep again ; 
But him, her host, that unkind guest had 
slain. Sonnet 98. 
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The following lines are spoken by Sidney in absence and on horseback — 

** I on my horse, and Love on mo, doth try 

Our horsemanships, while by strange work I prove 

A horseman to my horse, a horse to Love, 

And now man's wrongs in me, poor beast ! descry : 

The rein wherewith my rider doth mo tie 

Are hnmblod thoughts, which bit of reverence move. 

Curbed in with fear, but with gilt bosse above 

Of hope, which makes it seem fair to the eye ; 

The wand is will ; thou, Fancy, saddle art, 

Girt fast by Memory ; and while I spur 

My horse, he spurs with sharp desire my heart ; 

He sits me fast, however 1 do stir ; 
And now hath made me to his hand so right, 
That in the manage myself take delight." — Sidney's Son7ict'Sf 49. 

Again, Sidney speaks on horseback — 

** High-way ! since you my chief Parnassus bo, 
And that my Muse, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horses' feet 
More oft than to a chamber-melody : 
Now blessed you bear onward blessed me 
To her, where I, my heart safe left, shall meet." 

Compare with these the 50th and 51st of Shakspeaie's Sonnets. This will 
suffice to demonstrate the fact that Shakspeare did also copy from or imitate 
Sidney in hLs Aatrophel and Stella. But this was in Sonnets that follow the 
first 13. 

Here then is further evidence to show that Shakspearo's Sonnets were bepjun 
as early as 1590, and therefore they were in time for the writer to be the New 
Sonneteer aimed at by Nash as a Player and a man of *• little Country Grammar 
knowledge." 

Now there was a scheme afoot as early as the year 1590 for captui'ing the 
young Earl of Southampton in marriage. After the death of liis father he 
became the ward of Lord Burleigh, who designed him to marry the Lady Vere, 
his own grand- daughter. It is noticeable that some years later the old 
diplomatist seems to have been bent on marrying William Herbert to another 
of his grand-daughters, Bridget de Vere. In both instances, however, the 
intention was thwarted. In regard to Southampton and his contemplated 
marriage, we learn from a letter written by Sir Thomas Stanhope to Lord 
Burleigh on July 15th, 1590, that he had never sought the young Karl in 
marriage with his own daughter as he knew of Burleigh's intended marriage 
between that nobleman and the Lady Vere. On the 19th of September, 1590, 
Southampton's grandfather, Viscount Montague, tells Lord Buideigh that he 
has been talking with the Earl of Southampton respecting his engagement 
with Burleigh's grand-daughter. At this time the Countess of Southampton 
is not aware of any alteration in the mind of her son.^ The son's mind, how- 
ever, did change, and the engagement was broken off. The I^ady Vere only 
played the part of Hosaline before young Komeo met his fate in Juliet. As 

1 Calendar of State Papers Domestic Series of the Kcign of Elizabeth, 1581—1500, p. CSS. 
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Southampton was the ** Child of State/* and one of those to whom the Queen 
was a sort of god-mother because he was fatherless, and as he was Bur- 
leigh's Ward of State, and Burleigh was a favourite servant of Elizabeth's, it 
appears probable that she resented this backing out on the part of South- 
ampton, and thus the long series of his troubles and misfortunes began ; this 
being the primary cause of his finding himself in "disgrace with Fortune 
and men's eyes." It was not a matter of imprisonment or banishment, but 
Elizabeth had other means of making the frown of her wonted displeasure most 
profoundly felt. 

Here then we find that Shakspeare's young friend, his " Sweet Boy," was 
actually engaged to be married before he was 17 years old. It being early to 
bed and early to wed in the Elizabethan age. And thus we can recognize the 
time in Southampton's life when Shakspeare's argument for marriage is a reflex 
from the external history. Southampton being indubitably identified as the 
** Sweet Boy" in his comely beauty; the "Tender Heir," the Fatherless Youth, 
the " World's fresh Ornament " addressed and described in the earliest Sonnets, 
we are now able to apprehend the motive, the theme, the true subject, or passion 
of these first poems. At so early an age there does not seem to have been 
sufficient warrant for all the urgency of Shakspeare in the matter of marriage 
generally, nor for its immediate application to the youngster of 17 years. But 
we must learn to think less of the direct object and dwell more on the subjects 
of the Sonnets. The circumstances and position of Southampton supplied this 
subjecty whoever suggested its being treated in verse. The suggestion may have 
been made by that mother who is complimented in the lines — 

** Thou art thy Mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime," 

the mother from whom he derived his " beauty's legacy " (Sonnets 3 and 4). 
Or, Shakspeare may have backed the intended marriage with Burleigh's grand- 
daughter, thinking it would be a good thing if the noose were applied as soon 
as possible to the neck of the headstrong youth, especially under such fortunate 
auspices for one who was so literally the " Child of State." Being desirous of 
breaking ofE this engagement the youth might naturally declaim against 
marriage altogether, like the Lords in Lovers Labour*s Lost, vow that he was 
not going to marry, and pose as an inveterate opponent of matrimony. It is 
the very young who are the most pronounced mysogonists. That is the 
standpoint which would supply Shakspeare with a sufficient motive for his 
argument. Thus, suggestion for the theme of the first Sonnets is made apparent 
by the fact that the young Earl was so averse to marriage that he would not 
and did not consent to the family arrangement ;.and by the further fact that 
he was fatherless, and the sole heir of his house and name. 

The Poet says we derive increase from nature's fairest creatures to preserve 
the Eace of Beauty, or to propagate the flower of the Race, and you, the World's 
" fresh ornament " and " Only Herald to the gaudy Spring," declare you will 
not marry ! But your beauty will fade, the flower wither as a weed, and there 
will be nothing to show for it. Your glass will tell you now is the time to till 
some maiden garden with your husbandry and bless some mother. If you die 
single your image dies with you. But do not let this flower of youth and 
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beauty wither. Distil it rather and make sweet some vial in which the 
precious essence shall be preserved. The more repetitions of your likenei^s 
the better^ — 

" Ten times thyself were happier than thon art, 
If ten of thine ten times re-fignred thee." 

In the first Sonnet he is called a ** tender churl," who threatens to '' make 
waste '' by his " niggarding ; " he is a *' beauteous niggard " and a " profitless 
usurer " in Sonnet 4. He is pleaded with in Sonnet 6, " Be not self-willed ; " 
be is charged with self-love ; with being beloved by many and with loving none 
(Sonnet 10). The writer urged in this Sonnet, " Oh change thy thotight*' i.e. 
respecting marriage, and reminds him that if all were like-minded the race would 
come to an end with the present generation. The last plea in Sonnet 13 is on 
behalf of the Ancestral House — 



" Who lets so fair a house &11 to decay, 
Which Hosbandry in honour might uphold ? " 

** Dear my loTe, you know- 
Yon HAD a Father ; Let your Son say so ! " 

This subject was continued in the Venus and Adonis; and as his Poet 
proclaims that Southampton was the original of this '^ Counterfeit " then his 
shying at the proposed marriage becomes the shyness of Adonis to the invitations 
of Venus. " Love he laughed to scorn," is said of young Adonis and illustrated 
by the boy Southampton. " Nature that made thee with herself at strife " 
(stanza 2) is the summary of Sonnet 20 in a single line. It has already been 
shown how the Poem was a repetition and continuation of the early Sonnet 
theme, with a warmer wooing on account of Venus, — Southampton heiiig in his 
twentieth year when the Poem was presented to him I And we now see the reason 
for this repetition of the same argument in the Poem, both Sonnets and Poem 
being portions of his work that was pre-dedicated to Southampton. 

Shakspeare did not look on the Sonnets as he did on the Poem, which he calls 
the ''first heir of my Invention." The Sonnets were written on subjects 
suggested or supplied by the private friend or friends. Thus the poem as '' first 
heir '' of his o%/m invention shows that he made no claim to originality in the 
Sonnets where the Ideas had been adopted from Sidney. And most probably his 
adoption of the matter was the result of a request that he should try his hand 
in turning Sidney's prose into Sonnets. It certainly was no result of unconscious 
imitation or mere assimilative sympathy. He knew what he was about, and 
may have looked upon the prose as matter for his private verse. The Arcadia 
and Sonnets of Sidney were as well-known to Southampton as to Shakspeare, 
and I now argue that this was the result of deliberate adoption. He was not 
borrowing from Sidney by any right of royalty or •* Sovereignty of nature.*' 
Sidney's writings would furnish one of those " precedents of high excellence " 
which were followed by banners and allowed in those days. The " Pupil Pen " 
was copying from a well-known master, consequently it could hardly be con- 
sidered plagiarism. Others are found to have honoured Shakspeare by the same 
form of flattery ) and returned to him the same kind of compliment that he 
paid to Sidney. 
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Sbakspeare, I take it, only wrote in the Sonnet form because Sidney had done 
so. Most assuredly he did not take to the Sonnet as one might catch up a hand- 
mirror to reflect one's self, nor to make it his form of confessional when, as 
Schlegel puts it, he " had feelings intense and secret to express." lie became 
the master who perfected Sidney's model on behalf of his subject matter, moulded 
for the delight of his dear friend. Otherwise it may well be doubted wlietlier 
Sbakspeare himself had any great love for the Sonnet. He humorously satirizes 
the sonneteers in Love's Labour's Lost — 

** This is the liver vein, which makes flesh a deity : 
A green goose, a goddess : pure, pure idolatry." 

** Tush ! none but minstrels like of sonneting." 

These first Sonnets are sent to Southampton to " Witness duty," not to show 
the Poet's wit (Sonnet 26). Such duty implies that they were written by re- 
quest or upon subjects suggested, as intimated by the public statement **w/iat 
I Jiave to do is yo\irs." This duty was so great that Shaksjware fears his wit 
may prove inadequate in showing his sense of it. But he sends the Sonnets, 
his ** Books " of them, as in duty bound, to serve until he has written some- 
thing better whi^h he hopes to dedicate publicly. They are essentially private 
and not to be thought of as intended for the eye of the public. In Sonnet 21 

the wiiter says — 

** I will not praise that purpose riot to sell." 

They are Southampton's Sonnets. They are to stand against his sigJd, and 
remain in his keeping ; and the >vriter looks forward to his paper becoming 
" yellow with age." Th's should put us on our guard against bringing in tho 
public where the Sonnets were composed solely for the " Private Friends," and 
the matter was meant for privacy. 

Here the ground is felt to be firm underfoot at starting. Nor does this 
beginning detract from the interest or the beauty of these particular Sonnets. 
As we Ktudy them with their roofage thus revealed, it is like looking at tho 
fibres of a hyacinth-bulb held up in a water-glass against the light ; we can see 
the life in embryo ; see what a quickening womb we^ this man's nature to 
every germ, and particle or monad of life ; see ihe wonder wrought, the trans- 
formation effected — creation caught in the act, and learn that creation with a 
Sbakspeare is not ex nifiilo. 

Such is the enrichment of his re-touch, such tho freshness of new life he 
breathes into the work that the idea comes out perfectly pristine, and looks as 
if it had been reclaimed rather than borrowed. Our study will serve to show 
us that others contributed to the making of Sbakspeare, and that his immense 
range was not any mere result of a personal originality, and absolute invention, 
nor of a begettal on himself ! In truth the greatest of all pcets and supremest 
literary man was the one to whom human nature contributed most, including 
matter from the printed as well as the unwritten book. That made his range 
so universal. The direct indebtedness in this case was undoubtedly exceptional 
on account of his private purpose, but it is to some extent typical of his mind 
and method, and the charge of purloining made by Greene was not entirely 
without warrant. So unconscionable is this bon*owing and adapting, however, 

G 
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when judged by the modern standard (set up if not always acted up to !) that 
an argument might be founded on it to the eftect that Shakspeare was only 
imitating Sidney in these Sonnets instead of drawing from his own life and 
making autobiographic confessions on the shady side of his own character. The 
position, however, as I apprehend it was this. Shakspear^ as friend of the young 
Southampton plays the part or assimies the character of Languet the elder 
friend of Philip Sidney. Languet had been especially anxious for Sidney to be 
married, as we learn from one of the " Zurich Letters," March 1578, in which 
Sidney says — " / wonder ... thcU when I have not as yet done anything worthy 
qf me, you would have me bound in the chains of m>atrimo7iy.** 
Sidney also writes of this his friend and teacher — 

''The song I sang old Langaet had me taught — 
Languet, the shepherd best swift Ister knew 
For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught ; 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and moutii as true ; 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste of him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 
He liked me but pitied lustful youth. 
His good strong staff my slippery years up-bore ; 
He still hoped well because 1 lovhd truth." (A. S. 70, Grosart.) 

It is possible that these first Sonnets were thus intended to be a reminder of 
Sidney the Hero, Scholar, Poet, and Peerless Peer of his time, the very mirror 
of knighthood, the perfect flower of Englnnd's chivalry. Shakspeare was quite 
capable of modestly sheltering himself under the a^gie of Sidney when setting 
up to offer advice on this subject of marriage. With his known quotations he 
would virtually be saying It is not I alone who advocate the wedded life as 
happiest, noblest, purest, best. You hear what Philip Sidney says — Sidney 
who was 

"The Courtier's, Soldier's, Scholar's eye, tongue, sword ; 
The expectancy and Rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form." 

"Sidney as he fought. 
And as he fell, and as he lived and loved. 
Sublimely mild, a sx)irit without spot," 

must have left the imprint of his natural nobility, heroic lineaments, and 
intellectual graces permanently stampt upon the soul of Shakspeare; and I 
am inclined to think it was a poetic conceit of his to bring the influence of 
Sidney to bear more cunningly by means of memory and suggestion upon the 
character of his friend the young Earl of Southampton. 
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TJie argument for marriage ccnitintiedy with the introduction of a ntw theme ; 
tluU of tlie writer' 8 power to immortalize his friend. 



Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 

And yet rocthinks I have astronomy, 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, or season's quality ; 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 

'Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind ; 

Or say with Princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in Heaven find : 

But from thine eyes my knowledge 1 derive. 

And, — constant stars, — in them I read such 

art, 
As truth and beauty shall togetlier thrive, 
Iffrom thyself to store thou would'st convert ; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate. 
Thy end is Truth's and 13oauty's doom and 
date. (14) 

When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 
That this huge stage prescnteth nought but 

shows 
Wliereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
CheerM and check'd even by the self-same 

sky; 
Vaunt i» their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 
And all in war with Time for love of you. 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

(15) 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyra:it. Time ? 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren 
rhyme ? 



Now stand you on the top of happy hours ! 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 

With virtuous wish would bear your living 

flowers ; 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 
So should the lines of life that life rej)air. 
Which this time's Pencil, or my pupil IVn,* 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair, 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men : 
To give away yoursidf keeps yourself still. 
And you must live, drawn by vour own sweet 
skill. " (10) 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were filled with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a 

tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your 

parts! 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes. 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say *' thi^ Poet lies. 
Such heavenly toitches ne*cr tmi-chrd earthly 

faces : " 
So should my papers, yellowed with their 

age, 
Be scorned, like old men of less truth than 

tongue : 
And your tnio riglits be termed a Poet's rage, 
And stretch6d metre of an antique song : 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice ; in it, and in my 
rhyme. (17) 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Bough winds do shake the darling buds of 

May, 
And Summer's lease hath all too short a 

date : 



^ This line could not be read whilst printed as heretofore — 

** Wliich this. Time's i>cncil, or my pupil pen. 



it 



It was impossible to see what this meant. What Shakspoare says is, that the best painter, tlie 
master pencil of the time, or his own pen of a learner, will alike fail to draw the Earl's linen of 
life as he himself can do it, by his **own sweet skill." This i)encil of the time may have bjcn 
Mirevelt's ; he painted the Earl's i>ortrait in early manhood. 

O 2 
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Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shine««, 
And often is his gold comi^lexion dimmed ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines. 
By chance, or Nature's changing course un- 

trimmed ; 
But tliy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of thit fair thou owcst ; 
Nor shall Dcuth brag thou wandcrest in his 

shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growi'st : 
So long as men can breathe or eyra c^aii se(», 
So long lives this, and this gives life to tluc. 

(18) 

Devouring Time, blunt thou the Lion's paws. 
And make the Earth devour her own sweet 

brood ; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce Tig»r's 

jaws. 
And bum the long-lived Phccnix in her blood ; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou ilects, 
And do whate'er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweet** ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 
0,carve not with thy hours my Love's fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow, 
For Beauty's pattern to succeeding men ! 
Yet, do thy worst, old Time ; despite thy 

wrong, 
My Love shall in my verse live ever young. 

(19) 

A Woman's face, with Nature's own hand 

painted. 
Hast thou the master-mistress of my Passion ; 
A Woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women's 

fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theira, less false in 

rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 
A man in hue, all hues in liis controlling. 
Which steal Men's eyes and Women's souls 

amazeth : 
And for a Woman wert thou first created. 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-dot'ng, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my puri)ose nothing : 
But bince she marked thee out for women's 

jdeasurc, 
Mine be thy love and thy love's use their 

treasure. (20) 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Making a couidement of proud compare 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich 
gems. 



With April's first-born flowers, and all things 

rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems. 
O, let me, tnie in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my Love is as fair 
As any mother's child, tliough not so bright 
As those gold candles fixed in heaven's air : 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well ; 

I will not pniise that purpose not to sell. 

(21) 

My glass shall not persua*!;? me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date : 
But when in thee Time's furrows 1 behold, 
Then look I death my days should expiate : 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee. 
Is but the seemly rjiiment of my heart. 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in mc ; 
How can 1 then be elder than thou art ? 
0, therefore. Love, be of thyself so wary. 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will ; 
liearing thy heart which I will keep so chary 
As ten(ler nurse her babe from faring ill : 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is 
slain, 

Thou gav'stmo thine not to give back a|ia:n. 

(22) 

As an unpcrfect Actor on the stage 
Who with his fear is put beside his part. 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rape, 
Whose strength's abundance weakens his own 

heart ; 
So I, for f<'ar of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 
And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
O'ercharged with burthen of mine own love's 

might : 
0, let my Books Ikj then the eloquence 
And dumb ]>re.«»agors of my speaking breast ; 
Who plead for love and look for icconipcusi*. 
More than that tongue that more hath more 

expressed : 
O learn to read what silent love hath writ ; 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

(23) 

Mine eye hath played the painter, and hath 

stell'd 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart ; 
My body is the frame wherein 'tis held. 
And perapective it is best jminter's art : 
For tnrough the jiaintermust you see his skill. 
To find where your true image pictured lies. 
Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows glazi'd with thine 

eyes : 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have 

done ! 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine 

for me 
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Are windows to my breast, wliere-thro* the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee ; 
Yet eyes this cumiing want to grace their 

art — 
They draw but what they see, know not the 
heart. (24) 

I/ct those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom Fortune of such triumjih bars, 
Unlooked-for joy in that I honour most : 
Great I*rinces' favourites their fair leaves 

spread. 
But as the marygold at the sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die : 
The painful warrior fanioused for worth 
After a thousand victories once foiled. 
Is from the book of honour m&lnl forth, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled : 



Then hap[iy I, that love and nm beloved 
AVhere 1 may not remove, nor be removed. 

(25) 

Lord of my love, to w^hom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee 1 send this written emba.ssage, 
To w tness duty, not to show my wit : 
Duty so great which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show 

it; 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's thought, a 1 naked will bestow it : 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me giaciously with fair aspect, 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 
Tlien may I dare to boast how I do love thee : 
Till then, not show my head where thou 
mayst prove me. (26) 



This second group of Personal Sonnets continues the argument for marriage 
with a new theme added to the subject matter. The Poet had pleaded with 
Southampton on behalf of his House now going to decay and on account of 
posterity, but as the friend will not marry to perpetuate himself and his 
comeliness in his children it becomes the object of his Poet to rescue him from 
oblivion. 

This supplies the second motive for further Sonnets. Then begins the Poet's 
" War with Time," for love of his friend. As old Time takes from him, it is the 
writer's work to " engraft " anew the youth, the beauty, the lovable features 
of his friend. Thus it behoves Shakspeare to do that which Southampton 
declines to do for himself when the Poet advises him to " Make war upon this 
bloody tyrant Time," by a " mightier way " and " means more blessed " than 
his own barren rhymes. There are many maidens who with " virtuous wish " 
would miiror back a picture of himself "much liker" Hfe than any painted 
portrait or likeness poetized, whether drawn by the Master Pencil of the time 
or the Poet's "Pupil Pen." If he would truly live in the "eyes of men" 
it must be by means of the portrait that can only be drawn by his "own 
sweet skill " and not by that of painter or poet. Besides, who would believe 
the Poet's tale in times to come if he were to fill his verse with his friend's 
deserts, and do justice to his character and his personal attractions. They 
would say, " this Poet Hes." But if a child of his were extant as a witness 
then he would live twice over, once in his offspring, and again in the Poet's 
rhyme. His most ingenious argument goes subtly on its winding way to the 
heart of the matter with a serpentining sort of grace. He commences his 
portrait directly in Sonnet 18 with a sudden leap in the pulse of his power. 
He makes an immense stride in lines like these, as if he had put on the seven- 
league boots — 

" But thy eternal summer 8?iall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wandcrest in his shade, 

AVhen in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lires this, and this gives life to thee." — So^inet 18. 



It seems slie hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear ! 
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And in the preceding Sonnet the speaker says — 

** My soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow (likeness) to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous and her old face new." 

This is an entire reversal of what he had said six Sonnets earlier. What do 
such a change and contradiction mean ? Here he takes to the same language 
and supeilativo comparisons that Sidney had employed when writing to and of 
his " Stella," but which our Poet repudiated whilst he was addressing a man. 
Now there is a change of sex. The person described and dreamed about is a 
woman^ as his own practice proves, according to the comparative test. 

My soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 

Which, hke a jewel hung in ghastly night, Romeo of Juliet. 

Makes black night beauteous and her old face 
new. — Honnci 27. 

When sparkling stars twire not, thou gild'st Fair Helena, that more engilds the night 
the even. — Honivct 28. Than all yon fiery oes and eyes of light. 

Lysander to Helena. 

We shall hear a little later of a speaker who is in disgrace with Fortune ; 
a public man whoso disgrace with Fortune is likewise public ; a man that 
charges Fortune with being the goddess who is gnilty of his " harmful deeds," 
his deviations from the path of rectitude, his bad name and branded brow, 
because Fortune who made him a public man is the cause of his manners, which 
are confessedly a public scandal. Now Shakspeare's sense of the public man, 
the public disgrace and public scandal, can be partly gauged and judged by his 
sense of public honours ; and in the 25th Sonnet he distinctly tells us that 
HIS Fortune debarred him from the triumph of ** public honours " as much as 
from the bearing of a proud title. Consequently he did not consider that the 
stage could confer such " public honours," nor that a player was a public man. 
Therefore, he would not lock upon himself as a public man who was in disgrace 
with Fortune because she had made him a player. His Fortune smiled upon him 
favourably from the first ; the very Fortune also that he went to London in 
search of, and if we are to believe him in Sonnets 25 and 32, had begun to find. 
He had lately and unexpectedly found his Fortune in his good friend, to whom 
he is shallowly supposed to address these later complaints and wailings over his 
being in such woeful di.<:grace with Fortune. 

King Richard II. in his prLson reflections obsei'ves that it is not the nature 
of Thought to be contented. But " thoughts tending to content flatter them- 
Felves that they are not the first of Fortune's slaves, nor shall not be the last." 
Tliis exactly describes the mental pose and method of contentment which 
Shakspeare adopts for himself, and tries to get adopted by his friend in Sonnet 
25. This mode of contenting Thought is the philosophy of the man who speaks 
in Sonnet 32 of his whole life as a " well-contented day." Again and again the 
right reading of these Personal Sonnets will make the autobiographic reading 
of others all wrong, where the Sonnets are not personal to Shakspeare. The 
Sonnets were left with their meaning half-revealed and half -concealed. The 
dai-kness and difiiculty chiefly depend on the di*amatic ones being read as 
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personal to Shakspeare. When we get these rightly adjusted to the speakers 
and circumstances bj aid of the dramatic rendering then their meaning will be 
fuUj revealed, and the genius of the writer will come to the full orb for the 
first time in his Bonnets. 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 

Which affords a elite to the dramatic treatment qf aubjecta suggested hy 
Southampton^ who is to supply his ** own surest argument" and 

**give invention lights 

'* How can my Muse want subject to invent, 
Whilst thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 
0, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who's so dumb that cannot write to tbee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention li^ht ? 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more m worth 
Than those old Nine which rhymers invocate, 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date : 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 

The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. " (38) 

According to the interpretation now presented, the above Sonnet (which is a 
little out of place) sounds the note of preparation for a change of method in 
writing ; it is the prologue spoken by Shakspeare in person to the Secret Drama 
of the Sonnets. 

If the reader will turn to the book of Sonnets — a copy of which should be 
kept at hand, the reproduced Quarto being preferable for specialists — it will be 
seen that we can read the first 26 straight on as personal to Shakspeare himself, 
because the speaker qf t/iem is also the writer. But with the 27th Sonnet comes 
confusion, and we soon feel ourselves to be all at sea, where it is of no use trying 
to make believe, either to ourselves or others, that we are not adrift. The most 
intensely passionate Sonnets, those that are filled with facts, most localized, 
most circumstantiated, are the least identifiable with Shakspeare's life and 
character, and the most impersonal to him ns their speaker. This statement 
can be tested by a study of Sonnets 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 36, 37, 40, 50, 51, 52, 75, 
92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 109, 110, 111, 123, 124, 125, which I consider to be 
dramatic. And it is the Dramatic Sonnets that cause all the mystery. These 
refuse to be made autobiographical, just because they were not personal to 
Shakspeare. They cannot be understood until we can stand where he did, by 
putting ourselves in his place. 

No doubt it will be denounced as a flaw in my treatment if I do not religiously 
keep to the arrangement (or want of it) to be found in Thorpe's edition ! and if 
it could be shown that Shakspeare had himself printed the Sonnets, or had 
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anything to do with their publication, that would constitute an argument against 
the least alteration. But it cannot, and the plea is sheer hypocrisy. There is 
evidence absolutely incontrovertible, proof positive, that neither the poet nor 
the initiated private friends saw the Sonnets through the press. There are from 
forty to fifty errors which could not have passed if they had been submitted to 
Shakspeare. In Sonnet 46 the word ** thy " occurs four times, and three times 
out of the four it is printed " their ; " it being the custom to abbreviate those 
words in writing, and the reader for the press did not know which word was 
intended; ** ruined" is spelled "rn*wd" (73); ** disposed" "dispode," Sonnet 
88. " ShaU '' is " stall " (90). Sonnet 116 is numbered 119. Line 14 in Sonnet 
112 reads — "That all the world besides me thinks y' are dead" — a most 
ingenious printer's correction of the original, "That all the world besides 
methinks are dead." That is printer* s proof of what I state. And such is the 
nature of our poet's promises made to Southampton, so careful was he in 
correcting his other poems, that we must conclude he would have superintended 
the publication, and not subjected his promises of immortality to all the ills of 
printer's mortality, had he given his sanction to it as it comes to us^ Had he 
authorized the printing, Thorpe would have said so ; therefore he did not. That 
is publishers proqf. We get no guarantee, then, from the author as to the 
arrangement, and it is useless to talk about the duty of sacredly accepting them 
exactly as they have been handed down to us. At least we have the right to 
test the arrangement of an unauthorized work by an appeal to internal evidence ; 
for it is only by Viat the author himself can speak to us. If I could show that one 
single sonnet had got out of place, there would be good cause to suspect they 
had not reached us in perfect order, and that a part of the problem was hidden 
in their dislocation. Whereas, I can give plenty of proof that the printed is not 
always the written order. ^ No one can justly doubt that I have identified the 
subject matter of Sonnet 107 as a congratulation to Southampton on his release 
from prison, at the time of Elizabeth's death, in the year 1603. At that date 
Shakspeare must have known the Earl some eleven or twelve years. Uhe 
VentLS and Adonis had been dedicated to him ten yeas before. Yet this 
Sonnet is printed next hut two to the one (Sonnet 104) which speaks of his 
having seen the youth for the first time three years before the date of writing it ! 
Again: Sonnet 126 is a fragment, and printed last of the Southampton series. 
In this the Earl is called a " boy," and this comes after the sonnet of 1603, at 
which time Southampton was thirty years of age, married, father of a family, 
and a renowned war-captain. Of necessity the Sonnet belongs to that earlier 
time when Shakspeare did salute him as " swejt boy," and has got displaced. 
Indeed, it is not a Sonnet at all, but consists of six rhyming couplets. The idea 
of (/rowing by waning has been re-wrought in Sonnet 11. Sonnet 57 is one of 
those that contain puns on the name of " Will," which are addressed to a woman 
of loose character. This fact had been overlooked from the time of the first 
edition till pointed out by me. By the original printing, as well as from internal 
evidence, it is identified as belon^ng to the latter series of Sonnets which are 
spoken by "Will" (not to "Will"!), and yet it is printed with 76 Sonnets 
between it and its congeners! So with Sonnets 43 and 61 : the second is a 

' Sor.net 81 is demonstrably out of place. 
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palpable continuation of the first. Tlie group to which these belong is spoken 
by some one on a journey. We may fairly cLsauvie t/iat they wovld be fvritten 
with some sort of sequence to be inteUigihh to the reader for whom they 'were 
intetidedf yet those Samiets whicti are spoke^i by the person when at the remotest 
distance from the stay-at-home are numbered 44 and 45, whereas tlie first of this 
series spoken at starting on t/ie journey is number 50. We have but to turn to 
Sonnet 61 to see that it is one of those that are spoken on the journey, or far 
from home, and has no connection with the two Sonnets which precede and 
follow it. In fact, the greatest confusion of all begins with Sonnets 27 and 28, 
following the 26 Sonnets which are plainly personal. These two pertain to the 
journey and the absence abroad that are spoken of in Sonnets later on. The 
toil, of which the speaker is so weary, is travel, hence the other journey that 
goes on in sleep. Like Sidney, he is " Tired with the dusty toils of busy day " 
(A. S. 89),^ and each day he is ** further off " from the person addressed, who 
remains at home. These two Sonnets have strayed out of their place, and must 
be restored before they can be understood. These are facts — facts in Shak- 
speare's own handwriting, which tell us the Sonnets were printed with no key 
to the wrivten arrangement, and that no restriction can be imposed on any such 
account. There is ample evidence to prove that some of the Sonnets are out of 
place ; there is ample warrant for me to collate them by the internal evidence. 
Although I am bound, for my own sake, to alter as little as ever I can. 

In at least three instances the Sonnets have got out of place, two by two. It 
is so with numbers 57 and 58, which belong by nature and by the pun on the 
name of "Will " to the Latter Series. So is it with numbers 27 and 28, which 
seems to show that in each instance they were written on the two sides of the 
same leaf, and thus one loose leaf, in going astray, would carry two Sonnets 
with it. On the whole the groups have held together ; but a few loose riderless 
hoi*ses may make dire confusion in the ranks. 

As already seen , there is a change of sex in the imagery, which in a wiiter so 
ti ue to nature as Shakspeare is known to be implies, or at least suggests, a change 
of sex in the person addressed ! That, as before said, is now done which was 
previously denied whilst the writer was speaking to a man. This change in the 
imagery, in the spiiit of the Sonnets, in the circumstantial evidence, and in the 
personal character, which is obvious to all who are not characteristic-blind, also 
suggests that there may be a change of speaker in Sonnet 27 and others that 
follow. 

Till now the feeling was one of repose in the affection which the Poet 
celebrated. Here the feeHng has all a lover's restlessness. In the previous 
Sonnets we have not been left in doubt as to the sex of the person addressed ; 
there were many allusions to its being that of a man. We now meet with 
Sonnet after Sonnet, and series after series, in wliich there is no mention of sex. 
The feeling expressed is more passionate, the phrase has become more movingly 
tender ; far closer, more inward relationship is indicated, and yet the object to 
whom these Sonnets are written never appears in person. There is neither 

^ The Herbertists never scniple to upset the arrangement when it suits their purpose. Mr. 
Tyler places Sonnets 90 to 96 liUr than the groups to which Nos. 138 and 144 belong ! Such 
a dislocation being necessary to give even a look of possibility to Sliakspeare's having knowu 
" Will" Herbert fcr 3 years when Sonnet 104 was written ! 
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** man ** nor " boy," " him " nor " his." How is this ? Surely it is not the wont 
of stronger feeling and a greater warmth of affection to fuse down alf indi- 
viduality and lose sight of sex. That is not the way of Nature's or of Shak- 
speare*s working. Here is presumptive evidence that the speaker is not 
addressing a man. The internal evidence and poetic proof derivable from 
Shakspeare's other work, are in favour of its being a woman. There is a spirit 
too delicate for the ear of a man. The imagery is essentially feminine. There 
is a fondness in the feeling, and a preclousness in the phrase that tell of " Love's 
coy touch." There are secret stirrings of nature which influence us as they might 
if we were in the presence of a beautiful woman disguised : little tell-tales of 
consciousness and whisperings in the air. Some of the Sonnets addressed by 
Shakspeare to the Earl are as glowing with affection, and tender in expression 
as could well be written from man to man, but there is a subtle difference 
betwixt these and others that, as will be shown, are addressed to a woman. 
The conditions under which the Poet created did not permit of his branding 
them with all the outward signs of sex ; but the difference exists in the secret 
spirit of them. We continually catch a breath of fragi-ance, as though we were 
treading upon invisible violets, and are conscious of a perfusive feminine grace ; 
whilst a long and loving acquaintanceship brings out the touches and tender- 
nesses of difference, distinct as those notes of the unseen nightingale that make 
her song so peerless amongst these of other birds. There is a music here such 
as could only have found its perfect chord in a woman's heart. Once we shut 
our eyes to the supposition that all these Sonnets were meant for a man, we 
shall soon feel that in numbers of them the heart of a lover is going forth with 
thrillings ineffable towards a woman, and, in the unmistakable cry, we shall 
hear the voice of that love which has no like — the absorbing, absolute, all- 
containing Love that woman alone engenders in the heart of a man. Not that 
Shakspeare is here wooing a woman in person. He would not have done that 
and left out the sex if he were addressing his own mistress. My proposed 
solution of the problem here is, that many of the Southampton Sonnets were 
written dramatically or vicariously-, and cannot be read as personal utterances of 
the Poet. My endeavour will be to show that the first of these dramatic ones 
were written upon Southampton's courtship after he had fallen in love with 
Elizabeth Vernon; and that it is not Shakspeare who speaks at times, but 
Southampton to his lady. 

This will account for the impassioned tenderness, and, at the same time, for 
the absence of all mention of the sex of the person addressed, which would be a 
natural result arising from the Poet's delicacy of feeling. In such a case 
" Bondage is hoarse " or somewhat muffled, " and may not speak aloud." It 
will likewise explain one of the most remarkable characteristics of many Sonnets, 
that glancing allusiveness to which the Poet was limited whilst writing for 
another ! Moreover, it may shed light on the noteworthy fact that in the personal 
Sonnets the terms of "my love " or "lover" occur 24 times in 18 Sonnets. In 
the more impassioned ones they occur only 5 or 6 times in 50 Sonnets, and that 
when the person addressed has become the speaker's " best of dearest,^^ his " ordy 
care,^* his **»konie qf love,^ his " cheruhiny* his " God in love,'^ his " Roae,^' his 
^* Air' ; that is when Shakspeare is the writer for another and is not speaking 
for himself ! 
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There should be nothing very incredible or surprising in making the pro- 
position that the greatest dramatic writer in the world may also have written 
dramatic Sonnets in the service of his fi-iend Southampton ! In a letter just 
received, Howard Furness, the American Editor, says, " SJiakspeare was as much 
a dranuUist in his Sonnets as in his Plays, and w/ierein you acknowledge and enforce 
this you have the whip-hand over all the Theorisers,*^ But there are English 
readers who seem unable to think even tentatively that the most essentially 
dramatic-minded and objective of all our Poets could have written Sonnets ti 
represent any other character than his own; readers who cannot rise to the 
conception that he may have worn the player's mask at times when writing 
Sonnets for his friends. Such a suggestion makes the Autobiographists become 
Autobiographobists. People who fancy they hold a diamond in their grasp, 
naturally object to your wrenching their hand open for the purpose of demon- 
strating that it is but charcoal ! And that is precisely what has to be done 
with those who imagined they had grasped the fiujts of Shakspeare's biography 
in the revelations of the Sonnets. I tell them the jewel is elsewhere ; show them 
the live sparkles of it (by aid of my dramatic interpretations), and they insist on 
keepmg the hand closed all the more strenuously on their bit of charcoal, and 
will not look on the real gem for fear their treasure should prove to be only 
graphite after all and not the precious diamond. 

People who can build the ** fabric of his folly, whoso foundation is piled 
upon his faith,'* will become the fanatical opponents of those who found upon 
facts ; whilst those who can rest on a basis of false belief are beyond the reach 
of evidence. The capacity to follow and comprehend the greatest of all dramatic 
Poets ; the ear to distinguish his voice from others where faces are concealed 
behind the dramatic mask ; the perception and sense of dramatic fitness ; the 
insight for recognizing Shakspeare's truth to nature within and without us, — 
these have now to be put to the test. It is the supreme characteristic of 
Bhakspeare's mind that it was so essentially dramatic he never was his own very 
self excepting when he wore the mask, and assumed the character of somebody 
else. His was the direct opposite of the autobiographic nature. Self-exhibition 
was most foreign to him. Outside the Sonnets he has shown no single sign of 
tendency to write personal poems of an elegiac, a melancholy, or confessional 
character. The Sonnet was not adopted by him as a sort of droning spinning- 
wheel by the sound of which he lulled his own personal sorrows ; it was not 
taken up for himself at all. When he does speak for himself in the early 
personal Sonnets he says the least possible about himself. His friend and not 
himself was his subject. Hence he begins by borrowing the matter of his 
argument for marriage from Sidney. He could hardly be original when limited 
to the personal standpoint ! and so he imitates some one else. But when we 
come to the Sonnets in which he represents the feelings, the thoughts, the 
circumstances and characteristics of his friend Southampton or others, the 
moment he gets on the mask, he is as freely and fully himself as is the 
Sbakspeare of the Plays. 

Shakspeare can only be adequately known in his Sonnets by those that are 
dramatic. In these alone does his energy reach the full height, and his poetry 
attain the perfect flower. He seems to have been unable to do justice to his 
genius when speaking in his own person ; this is shown conclusively in his two 
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Poems. It is as if his modesty required a mask and a complete detachment 
from the consciousness of self for the free, full play of his intellectual powers. 
The Sonnets are richer, stronger, more vital and inspired precisely in proportion 
as they are dramatic. The impersonal Sonnets have twice the force of the 
personal ones, and ten times the perplexity on account of their matter not being 
personal. If Shakspeare had been speaking of and for himself in such lines as 
the following, the nearer we might think we were getting to the profoundest 
realities of his life and character, the more remotely would the man recede from 
us in this unlikeness to all we know of him from his other writings, or can learn 
of him from contemporary history. The more definite these realities are to the 
writer the more indefinite they become for the reader so long as we assume that 
Shakspeare is speaking of or lor himself, and thus fail to penetrate the dramatic 
mood in which he speaks from behind the mask. 

When in diagracc tcith Fortune and men's eyes, 1 h&Ye/requeTU been with unknmrn mindx 

I all aioTUi beweep my outcast sUUt^ And given to Time your own dear- purchased 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, right ; 

And look wyyon myself and curse myfat^, I have hmstrd sail to all the windf 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, Which should transport me farthest from your 

Featured like him, like him with friends sight. (117) 

possessed, 

Desiring this man's art and that man's scope, If my dear love were hut the Child of StafCy 

With what I most enjoy contented least. It might for Fortune's bastard be unfathered, 

(29) (124) 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee. Were it ought to mc I bore the Canopy J (the 
Lost my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; Cloth of State) 

Nor thou with p'lblic kindness honour me Have 1 not seen dwellers on form and favour 

Unless thou take that honour from tby name. Lose all and more ? (125) 

(36) 

In many of the Sennets the speaker is certainly under a cloud, the shadow 
of which is more or less to be felt over all the hundred that follow No. 26. 
But this cloud did not arise from his own evil fortunes, nor was it created by 
his own bad character, nor by his disreputable public manners. He is simply 
under the cloud of the dramatic mask that he wears in his Sonnets as well as in 
the Plays. 

As we shall demonstrate, two different speakers with entirely distinct 
characters are to be heard in various series of the Sonnets. It is impossible for 
both to be Shakspeare. This fact will enable me to get in the thin end of the 
wedge that will rive the personal theory in twain. We slmll then have to 
ascertain which of the Sonnets ai*e personal to Shakspeare himself, and which 
of them are spoken by Southampton or other of the " Private Friends." 

If it can be demonstrated that there is more than the one speaker who is the 
writer of the Sonnets, then the need for a dramatic interpretation will be 
established. This can only be done scientifically by the comparative method. 
Our base, or jxwn/ (Tapput, is that rock of reality found in the Personal 
Sonnets where the speaker is the writer. To this we must cling like the 
limpet to the rock. That speaker is Shakspeare when he repudiates applying 
effeminate imagery to his male friend (Sennet 21); thence we argue that the 
speaker is not intended for Shakspeare in other Sonnets where this very thing 
is done, and, as would seem, somewhat extravagantly overdone. Shakspeare is 
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the speaker (Sonnet 105) who pleads that he may not he looked upon as an 
idolator if he does religiously say the same things over and over again like 
daily prayers. But in a later Sonnet the speiiker does the precise thing here 
repudiated, and calls the person addressed "A God in love to whom I aui 
confined." This, according to Shakspeare, shows a change of sex as when Juliet 
calls the " gracious self " of her Romeo the God of her Idolatry ; or when Queen 
Katharine had ** loved him (the king) next heaven," and ** been, out of fond- 
ness, superstitious to him " {King Uenry VIII,, III. ii.). ** I prythee be my god I 
I'll kiss thy fcot ; I'll swear myself thy subject." This is the language that 
Caliban drunk addresses to a drunken man, when it is from male to male ; and 
we have been asked to believe in sober earnest that Shakspeare addressed the 
same to his friend. In Sonnet 21 Shakspeare says he will not compare his 
friend with the sun or moon. But the speaker in Sonnet 33 does use this lovers' 
language, and calls the person addressed " My Sun I " 

It is Shakspeare for certain who sums up his total lifetime as a '' well-contented 
day " in Sonnet 32, which immediately follows the sudden startling ejaculations 
of unhappiness and hopelessness. He is happy in his life, his lot, his love ; 
whereas the other speaker is unhappy in most things and discontented witli 
everything ; he is in disgrace with fortune and his disgrace is public. He is an 
outcast in exile ; a lonely, discontented, and dejected man. 

We sliall find there is an enforced absence caused by some " separating spite " 
that has parted two different persons, and that Shakspeare as the writer stayed 
at home whilst writing about, of, and for his friend who had been banished and 
driven abroad. Now there must be two speakers where one is wandering abroad 
who speaks amongst foreignei*s on distant shores, whilst the other stays at home 
and writes Sonnets about him here who doth ** hence remain." 

The man who is the speaker of Sonnet 29 is an outcast, desolate and in 
disgrace publicly in the eyes of men — and so is driven apart as a lonely banished 
man. That, as will be shown, is not Shakspeare. This outcast banished man 
is the speaker of Sonnet 44, who is on distant shores at " limits far remote." 
That is not Shakspeare, who is then writing at home. " We may be sure," says 
Dr. Nicolson, " that Shakspeare never was at sea for any length of time." ^ In 
which dictum I cordially concur. But the speaker in at least two different 
groups of Sonnets has often been at sea, '* frequent been with unknown minds," 
or abroad amongst foreigners. Again and again has he 'Mioisted sail to all the 
winds " that would blow him the farthest away from England. In Sonnet 44 
he is on distant shores, at " limits far remote," with vast spaces of earth and 
water between him and home. This cannot be Shakspeare according to the 
external circumstances any more than it is Shaksjieare in personal character. 
The speaker of Sonnet 124 can speak of himself as one of the nobility, the 
fashion, ** our fashion," as he says, and as a soldier. That is not Shakspeare. 
In Sonnet 125 he is a persjn who has borne the Canopy of state, as a Lord in 
Waiting. That is not Shakspeare. He is one who can speak of liis love or 
affection as having been the child of state, subject to its policy, but as suffering 
from it no longer. That is not Shakspeare. But it is the same speaker who 
gives expression to the cries over a wasted youth, to the complaints against a 

1 Trans. New Shakspcre Society, 1881, pp. 42-3. 
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arirl win«iii*l ^Inn, wimI who liMWftilw fh« tfiiilt th^it Kaa be«i actrihnted biindir -d 
HhakwjM'ftm Tli« Rlffi|»l*» pjipkiiiiMoii in \ht%i nnch ?*onnftta are luir pmBimi ^ 
i\m wHfi^r, )Mii fit^ ^I'ok^ti in n, i'liftra<^ifrr which estn be atiiertvis» iderrifiedi 
Thi»«n ihtm^ftirt* urn rlrnfrmflM M(»nii*^f«. Wft hare Annth«r motie -if ^rcrf -r 
oviclmiiirti illii«»ni»jon liy cnmimf ieon with i>i^ PUya. For inataiire. wii«i 
J)(mi<itri(iKi in fh<i MitUummpr mnlii'ii Ifrrum han recovered hi» cne «giir • nuw 
n:on% mimI thrown olT Uim ^tnfnonr f>f illusion nnder whiefa. he bad ArayeiMin. 
]I<!l(jtia in |Mtf'fiMi(. of Ifpunifv, h^ M\yn - 

*' Hii» lik*« ^»fl) hi «|« kfif«!* iIhI I lf»flth« thw food : 
fiiif iiq ill }M>nl(li« r<tifM< t/i ffiy nntfirftl Uftt^, 
Now »l/i f wImIi It, lovj« if, htufi for if, 
Aii'l will foi fiyiTfiiofi* ho lnf« to it." 

TIiIh \h Uif) Mwakiri^ likpnf*f:ft of n rf'|ii«n(.nnt lov*?r who hart been. b«2TXir«I and 
mihlod. Witii ih« |H!rv<'rf»id f»Rf.*i of ^ickn^M h« hnd faliwj lonoinga for Hacma. 
But with tho r^coviiry of hin nnfiiml tnnff^ h<) r#tiim« to health, and FMpn a> 
The Hex and Mitimtionw in fhn phiy will h<lp Uf nhow that it moat be lover*' 
language in Honn<;t 1 \H, lliirn \)w ftjiink^r hnn Iff^en flHtray after oth«' wnmen : 
or at leaHt he pleadn that ** falwi adiilU'iaf ** fi)e« " have given salntatKHi to his 
" sportive bhwHl " ; he hnn vih\Uu\ iho " ifsh'R of error/' lifttened to the •^aearniaid'* 
music," and been dehidi^d by th« wiron'M tearn to dally on the wron^ rfinre* ami 
he now returnn to the one true h;vo ** rebuked " Uj bin "content." He orjes 
d la Demetrius — 

** Iiik« AN to niftk*'. our npiK'tit^n nior« k^'^ti 
With ptinfj rorri|Kiiifirl4 ^c our |>filitfi iirg«, 
A« to \)Tf.vf.ui our irinl'Mli«'«i tiriw«fi, 
W« hu.Vf.n Ut kImim Mi/krMM wli#!ii w« purge ; 
Kv<;fi n*} Muf/i full of your ii«Vr-r:loyiiij( n\i'ttiint.m. 
To hitU'T fciu/'^in did I frarn^ my fft»*diii^ ; 
And Mirk of Wfrlfftn* found h kiu'l of tuceinfm 
To l>c diMAHird vrt'. that th^To wan tni« nftwiing : 
Thus johcy in lov« t' anticij»atfj 
The ilw that whth not, f^Tf/w Ut faults AMured, 
And t»rou«ht to m*'Mi<:in*5 a healthful Mtitc 
AVhich rank of fiofnUu-nn woul'l hy ill U; cun;d : 
Hut thenc#j I If^m and find the ]fj»on tnic 
Dnig8 i>oij)on him that »o fell sick of you." (118) 

Here, as so often, the antobiographiBtB assume that Shakspcare would take the 
same situation but reverse the sex in the Honnet, and apply the same languag|e, 
images, and expressions to a male that he had previously applied to a female in 
the plays, just as if there were no such thing as sex to be recognized in poetry, 
and males could be given in marriage to males when Shakspeare is the writer ! 
I say no. My contention is that the practice in the Plays offers some guidance 
for our interpretation of the Sonnets ; I maintain that Shakspeare was masking 
in his Sonnets as well as in his Plays, and it is only by lifting the mask where 
he F{^eaks in other chanicters that we can read the true expression of his own 
face, or fir.d his very self in the Sonnets. Here are a few illustrations presented 
in acctnxlance with the comparative method — 
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CHARGE MADE BY ONE SPEAKER. 

For no man well of such a salve can ejyeaM. 

Thit heals the wound and cures not the dis- 
grace ; 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 

Tliough thou repent yet I have still the loss. 

Ah 1 but those tears are pearl which thy love 
sheds, 

And they are rich and ranscm all ill deeds. 

(84) 

O in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
flaking lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. (95) 



REPLY BY ANOTHER. 

that our night of woe might have remem* 

bered 
My deepest sense how hard true sorrow hits, 
And soon to you as you to me then tcnderetl 
The humble salve that wounded bosom fits. 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom 

me. (120) 



For why should others* false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ! 
Or on my frailties why are frsdler spies ! 

(121) 



SHAKSPEARE AS WRITER AT HOME. 

Oh, Absence ! what a torment would'st thou 

prove 
Were it not thy sour image gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with t noughts of love ; 
And that thou teachest how to make one 

twain 
By praising him here who doth hence remain. 

(89) 



THE SPEAKER WHO IS ABROAD. 

Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry, 
To find out shames and idle hours in mo, 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy ? (tfl) 
If the dull substance of my flesh were Thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way. 
For then, despite of space I should be brought 
From limits far remote (to) where thou dost' 
stay. (44) 



PERSONAL SONNETS. 

My glass shows me myself indeed 
Beaten and chapped with tanned antiquity. 

(62) 

Ah wherefore with infection should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety f (67) 
The Summer's flower is to the Summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed out-braves his dignity. 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their 
deeds. (94) 

They look into the beauty of thy mind. 
And that in guess they measure by thy 

deeds ; 
Then (churls) their thoughts although their 

eyes were kind 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of 

weeos. 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show 
The solve is this — that thou dost common 

grow. (69) 

Tliat thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For Slander's mark was ever yet the fair. 

(70) 



ANOTHER SPEAKER IN REPLY. 

Why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood f (121) 

Pity me then and wish I were renewed, 
Whilst like a willing patient I will drink 
Potions of Eysell 'gainst my strong infection. 

(Ill) 
What potions have I drunk of siren tears 
Distilled from Lymbecks foul as hell within. 

(119) 



Alas ! 'tis true, I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view. 

But 
O for my sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds. 

(Ill) 



Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped ui)onmy brow, 

(111) 
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pursuing evil fortune, to the confessions of weaknesses, of lapses, of blenches, 
and sensual sins, and who bewails the guilt that has been attributed blindly to 
Shakspeare. The simple explanation is that such Sonnets are not personal to 
the writer, but are spoken in a character which can be otherwise identified. 
These therefore are dramatic Sonnets. We have another mode of proof or 
evidential illustration by comparison with the Plays. For instance, when 
Demetrius in the Midsummer NigMa Dream has recovered his true sight once 
more, and thrown off the glamour of illusion under which he had strayed from 
Helena in pursuit of Hermia, he says — 

** But like (fls) in sickness did I loathe this food : 
But as in health, come to my natural taste, 
Now do I wish it, love it, long for it, 
And will for evermore be true to it." 

This is the speaking likeness of a repentant lover who has been beguiled and 
misled. With the perverted taste of sickness he had false ]on<!ings for Hermia. 
But with the recovery of his natural taste he returns to health and Helena. 
The sex and situations in the play will help to show that it must be lovers* 
language in Sonnet 118. Here the spetiker has been astray after other women ; 
or at least he pleads that '' false adulterate eyes " have given salutation to his 
" sportive blood " ; he has visited the " isles of error," listened to the " sea-maid's 
music," and been deluded by the siren's tears to dally on the wrong shore, and 
he now returns to the one true love "rebuked" to his "content." He urges 
d la Demetrius — 

" Like as to make our appetites more keen 

With eager compounds we our pahte urge. 

As to prevent our maladies unseen, 

We sicken to sbuu sickness wben we pni*ge ; 

Even so being full of your ne'er-cloying sweetness. 

To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding ; 

And sick of welfare found a kind of meetness 

To be diseased ere that there was true needing : 

Thus rolicy in love t* anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults assured, 

And brought to medicine a healthful state 

Which rank of goodness would by ill be cured : 
But thence I learn and find the lesson true 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you." (118) 

Here, as so often, the autobiographists assume that Shakspeare would take the 
same situation but reverse the sex in the Sonnet, and apply the same language, 
images, and expressions to a male that he had previously applied to a female in 
the plays, just as if there were no such thing as sex to be recognized in poetry, 
and males could be given in marriage to males when Shakspeare is the writer ! 
I say no. My contention is that the practice in the Plays offers some guidance 
for our interpretation of the Sonnets ; I maintain that Shakspeare was masking 
in his Sonnets as well as in his Plays, and it is only by lifting the mask where 
he speaks in other characters that we can read the true expression of his own 
face, or find his very self in the Sonnets. Here are a few illustrations presented 
in accordance with the comparative method — 
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CHARGE MADE BY ONE SPEAKER. 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 

That heals the wound and cures not the dis- 
grace ; 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 

Thouffh thou repent yet I have still the loss. 

Ah 1 but those tears are pearl which thy love 
sheds, 

And they are rich and ranscm all ill deeds. 

(34) 

in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose 1 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. (95) 



REPLY BY ANOTHER. 

that our night of woe might have remem- 
bered 
My deepest sense how hard true sorrow hits, 
And soon to you as you to me tlien tendered 
The humble salve that wounded bosom fits. 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours, and yours mast ransom 
me. (120) 



For whv should others* false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ! 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies ? 

(121) 



SHAKSPEARE AS WRITER AT HOME. 

Oh, Absence ! what a torment would'st thoa 

prove 
Were it not thy sour image gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love ; 
And that thou teaches t how to make one 

twain 
By praisiug him here who doth hence remain. 

(39) 



THE SPEAKER WHO IS ABROAD. 

Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry. 
To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy ? (tfl) 
If the dull substance of my flesh were Thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way. 
For then, despite of space I shoula be brought 
From limits far remote (to) where thou dost 
sUy. (44) 



PERSONAL SONNETS. 

My glass shows me myself indeed 
B»Etten and chnpped with tanned antiquity. 

(62) 

Ah wherefore with infection should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety ? (67) 
The Summer's flower is to the Summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 
But if that flower with base infection meet, 
The basest weed out-braves his dignitv. 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their 
deeds. (94) 

They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that in guess they measure by thy 

deeds; 
Then (churls) their thoughts although their 

eyes were kind 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of 

weeds. 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show 
The solve is this — that thou dost common 

grow. (69) 

That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For Slander's mark was ever yet the fair. 

(70) 



ANOTHER SPEAKER IN REPLY. 

Why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood I (121) 

Pity me then and wish I were renewed, 
Whilst like a willin/^ patient I will drink 
Potions of Eysell 'gainst my strong infection. 

(Ill) 
What potions have I drunk of siren tears 
Distilled from Lymbecks foul as hell within. 

(119) 



Alas ! 'tis true, I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view. 

But 
for my sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds. 

(Ill) 



Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamped ux)on my brow. 

(Ill) 
U 
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Let me not to the marriage of tme minds Accuse me thus ; 

Admit impediments ; love is not love That I have firequent been with unknown 

Which alters when it alteration finds, minds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. (116) That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 

That would transport me farthest from your 
sight (117) 

And yet this time removed was Summer's 
time. (97) 

fjet not my love be called idolatry, A God in love to whom I am confined. 

Nor my Beloved as an Idol show ! (119) (110) 

Here there are at least two different persons involved who are as identifiably 
engaged in a dramatic dialogue as any two characters talking at or to each other 
in the Plays. These two are not to be set down as Shakspeare making faces at 
his own face in the mirror of the Sonnets. They are not to be explained as 
Shakspeare himself and the Double of himself, nor as Shakspeare himself and 
Shakspeare beside himself. 

The same charges are made by one Speaker that are acknowledged and replied 
to word for word by the other. These charges are formulated by the Speaker 
who stays at home, and they are admitted and answered by the Speaker who 
is or has been the frequent wanderer abroad, the dweller in infectious society, 
the Kemover who has hoisted sail to every wind that would blow him farthest 
from his home of love, to wander hither and thither as chance or fortune might 
determine. 

A very important repetition of two. lines occui*s in Sonnet 96. When the 
lovers were parting (Sonnet 36) because an absence was enforced upon them by 
some " separating spite," the Speaker says the friend must not honour him with 
any '' public kindness," or she (?) will be dishonouring herself. 

** But do not 80 ; I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good irpori ! " 

These lines were doubled in their pathos by repetition in Sonnet 96. For this 
time they are spoken by the person to whom they were previously addressed. 
That person refers to the gossip that is abroad, and the reports which are 
current, and says — 

" How many lambs might the stem Wolf betray. 

If like a lamb he could his looks translate ! 
How many gazers might'st thou lead away, 

If thou would'st use the strength of all thy state ! 
But do not so ; 1 love thee in such sort. 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report ! " 

The repetition would be meaningless in Shakspeare's mouth, but is a pathetic 
reminder of the lover s declaration of protective love that was made in the 
earlier Sonnet. 

It has now been shown conclusively that (1) both sexes are addressed in the 
Sonnets devoted to Southampton — the Latter series being purposely excluded for 
tJte time being ; that (2) there are two speaJcers, the one being at home as the 
Writer, the other abroad as the Speaker ; that (3) these two speakers are the 
opposite of each other in character, one being the accuser of another person, that 
other person being the excuser of himself. Also the precise charges advanced 
by one Speaker ai*e the very sins which are confessed and bewailed by the other. 
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And in the first two quotations we have the charge and counter-charge between 
the two speakers. When once we have thus demonstrated that the Sonnets ai*e 
spoken by two or more speakers the Personal Theory must go, because the 
dramatic hypothesis is made actual, and concrete, and matter-of-fact for ever. 

And now we are ready to apply the EIey-Sonnet quoted at the commencement 
of the present chapter. 

It is my intention to show that after our Poet had written a certain number 
of personal Sonnets to the Earl, his dear friend, advising him to marry, and for 
the purpose of perpetuating his portrait in verse, be, the Earl, did afterwards 
fall in love with the "faire Mistress Vernon," as she was called, and that 
Shakspeare then began to write Sonnets /or Southampton as well as to him on 
the subject of the Earl's love, and at his friend's own suggestion. The intimacy, 
as we have seen from the Sonnets which are personal, was of the nearest and 
dearest kind that could exist between the two men. Were there no proof to be 
cited it would not be so great a straining of probability to imagine the intimacy 
close and secret enough for Shakspeare to write Sonnets on Southampton's love, 
in this impersonal, indirect way, as it is to suppose it was close enough for them 
to share one mistress, and for Shakspeare to write Sonnets for the purpose of 
proclaiming the mutual disgrace and perpetuating the sin and shame. It might 
be argued also that the intimacy being of this secret and sacred sort, would 
naturally take a greater delight in being illustrated in the unseen way of a 
dramatic treatment. It would be sweeter to the Earl's affection ; more perfectly 
befitting the Poet's genius ; the celebration of the marriage of two souls in the 
most inner sanctuary of friendship. But, independently of this consideration, the 
dramatic method of treatment would be imposed on the Poet by the impersonal 
nature of the subject. Moreover, the only way in which Shakspeare could devote 
Sonnets to Southampton's affairs, when he said in his dedication to Lucrece^ 
** What I have to do is yours," would be by his adoption of the dramatic method. 
If he referred to his Sonnets in that dedication of Lucrece, as I maintain he did, 
there is but one way in which the allusion could apply. He would not have 
promised to write a book, or a series of Sonnets, and speak of them as a part of 
what he had to do for the Earl if they were to be mere poetical exercises or 
personal to himself. Such must have been altogether fugitive — the subjects 
unknown beforehand. Whereas he speaks of the work as devoted to the Earl'n 
service — something that is fixed, and fixed, too, by or with the knowledge of 
the person addressed. This I take to refer to the fact that, at his friend's 
suggestion, he had then agreed to write dramatic Sonnets on the subject of 
Southampton's courtship; the secret method being selected on account of the 
secret nature of the argument. 

For all who have eyes to see, the 38th Sonnet tells us most explicitly that the 
writer has done with the subject of the earlier Sonnets. There was no further 
need of advising the Earl to marry when he was doing all he could to get 
married. But, says the Poet, he cannot be at a loss for a subject so long as the 
Earl lives to pour into his verse his ovm sweet arguinent, Tlie force of the 
expression ^*pour*8t into my verse," bhows that this is in no indirect suggestive 
way, but that the Earl has now begun to supply his own argument for Shak- 
peare's Sonnets. This argument is too *' excellent," too choice, in its nature 
for ** every vulgar paper to reJiearse" Here is something "secret, sweet and 
precious," not to be dealt with in the ordinary way of Personal Sonnets. This 

u 2 
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excelling argument calls for the most private treatment, and to carry it out a 
new leaf is turned over in the Books of Sonnets. If the result he in any way 
worthy the Earl is to take all credit, for it is he who has suggested the new 
tbeine, supplied the fresh argument, and struck out a new light of invention ; he 
has ''given Invention light,*' lighted the Poet on his novel path, tells him what 
and how he is to write. Thus, accepting the Earl's suggestion of writing 
vicariously on the subjects given, the Poet calls upon him to &e, to become the 
tenth Muse to him. Obviously he h id not so considered him whilst writing to 
the Eaxl ; but as he is about to write qf or /or him dramatically, he exclaims, 
**Be thou the tenth Muse ! " Shakspeare actually creates another Muse to call 
upon in describing this new mode of being inspired by the friend's invention, 
or imagination, and "own sweet argument." This is echoed in Sonnet 76, 
where he tells his friend that ''You and love are still my argument." It is 
re-echoed in Sonnet 79, when he writes — 

** I grant, sweet Love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen.*' 

The argument is the subject-matter, and this in Sonnet 38 is to be furnished by 
the friend himself as something " too excellent for every vxdgar paper to rekea/rw^^ 
the friend being treated by tihakspeare as the veritable author of future and 
forthcoming Sonnets that are to be presented to him, or "stand against his 
sight," when written in his own Book. Here we affirm that the statements are 
as plain as the matter is important. And yet this Key-Sonnet is passed over 
by the Autobiographists as if it coutained nothing particular, or as if its 
significance could be suppressed by their non-recognition. 

Moreover, Shakspeare himself distinguishes between h's Personal and 
Dramatic Sonnets in a manner not to be mistaken if we do but listen to his 
words. He distinguishes betwixt those that are the le-mlt of his friend's 
invention and his own. He tells us (Sonnet 105) that his own invention is 
$pent on one subject, that being the constancy of his friend. He writes to one 
of one who is constant in relation to him, and therefore his verse, his inven- 
tion, is confined to celebrating that constancy ! Whereas several groups are 
devoted to the theme of inconstancy. How is that t These are claimed to be 
dramatic Sonnets ; and the inconstancy is in relation to some other person or 
persons than Shakspeare. This writing vicariously involves other characters, 
and it is identifiably the result of Southampt/on's suggestion when he began 
to supply the subject-matter, his " own sweet argument," and " give invention 
light " for Sonnets that the Poet does not attribute to his own invention, but 
to that of Southampton, who had become the tenth muse in this 38th Sonnet — 

" How CAN my muso want subject to invent 
Whilst thou dost breathe that pour*st into my verse 
Thine own stoeet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse." 

The new matter is not only to be manipulated, it is likewise to be recorded in 
another way, and not to be written on common paper. The Dramatic Sonnets 
are to be inscribed in the friend's own book, where they are to ** stand against " 
his sight. Also the " Private Friends " who are mentioned by Meres are 
evidently alluded to in the two last lines — 
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" If my slight muse do please these curious days, 
The paiu be miue, but thine ^hall be the praise, 



ft 



because he had supplied the invention of the method and the subject-matter for 
Dramatic Sonnets. 

It has been said that such amorous wooings as these of Shakspeare's Sonnets, 
when personally interpreted, were common betwixt man and man with the 
Elizabethan sonneteers. But where is the record of them t In whose Sonnets 
shall we filnd the illustration f Not in Spenser's nor Sidney's, Drayton's nor 
Daniel's, Constable's nor Drummond's. Warton instanced the Affectionate 
Shfipfterd ; but Barnefield, in his address " To the curteous Gentlemen Readers " 
prefixed to his Cyntlna, <bc., expressly forbids such an interpretation of his 
" conceit," and states that it was nothing else than ** an imitation of Virgil in 
the 2nd Eclogue of Alexis." There is no precedent whatever, only an assump- 
tion, a false excuse for a baseless theory. The precedent that we should find if 
we sought for one is for such Sonnets being written dramatically. It was by no 
means uncommon for a Poet to write in character on behalf of a Patron, and act 
as a sort of secretary in his love affairs, the letters being put into the shape of 
Sonnets. In Shakspeare's plays we meet with various allusions to courting by 
means of '* Wailful Sonnets, whose composed rhymes should be full-fraught with 
serviceable vows." Thurio, in the Two Gentlemen qf Verona, goes into the city 
to seek a gentleman who shall set a Sonnet to music for the purpose of wooing 
Sylvia. Gascoigne, who died 1577, tells us, many years before Shakspeare wrote 
in this way for his young friend, he had been engaged to write for others in the 
same fashion. The author of the Forest qf Fancy (1579) informs us that many 
of the poems were written for *' persons who had occasion to crave his help in that 
behalf y Marston in his Saiyres (1598) accuses Koscio (Burbage), the tragedian, 
of having written verses for Mutio, and he tells us that '' absolute CastUio had 
/umished himself tw Hl^ manner in order that he might pay court to his Mistress.** 
And as he is glancing at the Globe Theatre, it is more than likely that by " abso- 
lute Castilio " he meant Southampton, who was well known in the Spanish wars, 
and who could be as high-heeled and haughty as any Spanish Don. Drayton tells 
us in his 21st Sonnet that he knew a gallant who wooed a young girl, but could 
not win her. He entreated the poet to try and move her with his persuasive 
rhymes. And such was the force of Poesy, whether heaven-bred or not, that 
he won the Mistress for his friend with the very first Sonnet he wrote ; that 
was sufficient to make her dote on the youth beyond measure. So that in show- 
ing Shakspeare to have written dramatic Sonnets for the Earl of Southampton, 
to express his passion for Mistress Yernon, we are not compelled to go far in 
search of a precedent for the doing of such a thing ; it was a common custom 
when he undertook to honour it by his observance, and carried it indefinitely 
farther than others had done. In the Sonnet just quoted Shakspeare accepts 
the Earl's suggestion that he should write dramatic Sonnets upon subjects 
supplied by Southampton, who has thus "given Invention light." 

It is enough for the present to establish the fact that when the change 
occurred in the mode of writing Sonnets thus dictated or suggested by South- 
ampton, who became the Tenth Muse that inspired the Poet, and so gave 
invention light, this new departure from the earlier practice of writing the 
Personal Sonnets implied the dramatic mode of treatment, the result of which 
must be Sonnets that aie not personal to Shakspeare. 
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Moreover, the Sonnets now to be written under the changed conditions 
suggested by the inspirer of the subject-matter and inventor of the new method 
are not to be entrusted to common paper, but are to be recorded in the lover's 
own Book, as befits the nature of the subjects. We shall find this same Book 
again referred to. 

Shakspeare writes the 77th Sonnet in the Book that belongs to his friend. He 
calls it " Tliy Book." Whilst in the act of writing in it he invites Southampton 
to enrich it by writing in it himself. Moreover, this book is a register in which 
the lapse of time may be read ; therefore it must have chronicled in its course 
the various stories told by the Sonnets. " And of this Book this learning mayst 
thou taste," because it shows " time's thievish progress." The stealth seen on 
the dial and in the face of youth is likewise reflected by group after group of the 
Sonnets. 

In going through the Sonnets we shall find that numbers of them are strung 
upon some historical thread, but that the historical matter cannot be made 
personal to Shakspeare as the speaker, whereas it can be identified with the life, 
the circumstances, and character of the man who was to ** give invention light " 
and breathe his '* own sweet argument " into Shakspeare's verse. 

It will be shown that whether the Sonnets be addressed to the object of them 
by Shakspeare himself, or spoken dramatically, it is the character of South- 
ampton and that alone, with its love of change, its inconstancy, its shifting 
hues, its passionate impetuosity, its spirit restless as flame, its tossings to and 
fro, its hiurying here and there to seek in strife abroad the satisfaction denied 
to him in peace at home, that we shall find reflected through a large number of 
them, and Southampton only who is congratulated in Sonnet 107 on having 
escaped his doom of imprisonment for life, through the death of the Queen ; for, 
the present interpretation of the Sonnets themselves will be corroborated all 
through by the history of the time. 

And I contend that there is not a character in the Plays more fully por- 
trayed from the heart of it, more definitely outlined in the face of it, no more 
speaking likeness than this of Southampton in love, in '* disgrace with Fortune," 
in enforced absence, in being with his beloved whilst far away from her, and 
finally in being a prisouer *' impeached " for treason, for the part he took in 
Essex's attempt at rebellion. 
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Southampton when in '' disgrace with Fortune " solaces himself with thoughts 

of his new love, Elizabeth Vernon. 



W hen in disgrace with Fortune, and men* a eyes, 
I all akne bewtep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friends pos- 
sessed. 
Desiring this man*s art and that marCs scope, 
H'ith what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost desfksing. 
Haply I think on Thee, — and then my stale. 
Like to the Lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven*s 
gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth 

brings. 
That then I seom to change my stale with 
Kings. (29) 

When to the sessums of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past ; 
I sigh the lack of many a thing J sought. 
And with old woes new-wail my dear timers 

waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless 

night, 



And weep afresh love's long-since cancelled woe,^ 
And moan the expense of many a vanished 

sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o*er 
The sad account of fore-bem,oanld moan. 
Which I new-pay as if not paid before : 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end, 

(SO) 

Thy bosom is endearid with all hearts. 
Which I, by lacking, have supposed dead; 
And there reigns love, and all love's loving 

parts. 
And all those friends which I thought buriid : 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear-religious love stolen from mine eye 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed, that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies ' of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give. 
That due of many now is thine alone : 
Their images I loved I view in thee. 
And thou, all they, hast all the all of me, 

(31) 



Leaying the two stray Sonnets, Nos. 27 and 28, for the moment to be 
gathered up in their proper place a little further on, we now come to the opening 
act of the ''Secret Drama." These three Sonnets are amongst the most 
beautiful that Shakspeare ever wrote. A greater depth of feeling is sounded in 
them ; a new and most natural stop is drawn, which has the power to '' mitigate 
and suage with solemn touches troubled thoughts," and make the measure 
dilate into its stateliest music. The poetry grows graver and more sagely fine. 
Point by point, note by note, the most special particulars are touched, and facts 
fresh from life and of the deepest significance are presented to us, yet we are 
unable to identify one of them as belonging to the life and character of Shak- 
speare. The music is full of meaning — the slower movement being necessary 
because of the burden it bears — but we do not know v:hat it means. If we 

> Soathampton's father had been dead some twelve years ; his brother eight years. 

' " Hang with the trophies." An allusion to the ancient custom of haugin^ wreaths upon 
monument^ statues. Here the dead have bequeathed their crowns to adorn this present image 
of past loYOr 
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suppose Shakspeare to be speaking, the more pointed the verity, the greater the 
vagueness. We cannot tell what he is talking about in so Ead a tone. It is 
possible that he may have lost dear friends, although, so far as we know, when 
these Sonnets were written he had not even lost a child. Also, it is possible 
that, full of winning cheerfulness and sunny pleasantness, and " smiling govern- 
ment " of himself as he was, he had his night-seasons of sadness and depression ; 
that he experienced reverses of fortune at his theatre, and sat at home in the 
night-time whilst his fellows were making merry after work, and nursed his 
hope and strength with cordial loving thoughts of his good friend. But we 
cannot picture Shakspeare turned malcontent and miseitible; looking upon 
himself as a lonely Outcast, bewailing his wretched condition; nursing his 
cankering thoughts prepensely, and rocking himself, as it were, over them 
persistently. This cannot be the man of proverbial sweetness and smoothness 
of disposition, the incarnation of all kindliness, the very spirit of profound and 
perennial cheerfulness, who in Sonnet 32 calls his life a '* well-contented day 1 " 
If Shakspeare had at times felt depressed and despondent for want of sympathy, 
it was surely most unlike him to make such dolorous complaints to this dear 
friend whom he had just addressed as being more to him than all the world 
beside, and whose love had crowned him with a crown such as Fortune could 
not otherwise confer. In making the Poet his friend, he had honoxured Shak- 
speare (his own words) beyond the power of the world's proudest titles ; enriched 
him with a gift of good that Fortune could not paragon. How then, into 
whatsoever " disgrace " he had fallen, could he pour forth his selfish sorrow to 
this friend who was his supremest source of joy ? How could he talk of being 
friendless and of envying those who had friends when he was in possession of so 
peerless a fnend ? How should he speak of ** troubling dec^f Heaven with his 
bootless cries," when Heaven had heard him and sent him such a friend, and his 
was the natxure to straightway apprehend the Giver in the gift ? How could he 
** curse his fate," which he held to be so blessed in having his friend 1 How 
should he speak of being '' contented least " with what he enjoyed most when 
he had said this friend was the great spring of his joy ? How should he exclaim 
against Fortune when he had received and warmly acknowledged the best gift 
she had to bestow 1 Whence came this wretchedness, and the right to express 
it in this way to the man who alone had a true cause of complaint against 
Fortune, and a real right to utter every word that has been ascribed to Shak- 
speare himself in these exclamatory Sonnets, with their wistful looks, and 
dolorous ejaculations, and tinge of lover's melancholy ? We may rest assured 
that Shakspeare was the last man to have made any such mistake in Nature 
and in Ai-t. He had too keen a perception of appropriateness, and was too 
refined in feeling. If he had his sorrows he would have kept them out of sight 
whilst his friend was suffering ; he who has nearly kept himself out of sight 
altogether, and who comes the closest to us just for the sake of smiling up into 
the face of this friend, and of showing us that this was the man whom he once 
loved, as he told us, the only times he ever spoke in prose, and proclaimed that 
his love for him was without end. 

Milton had good cause to complain when he stated with much dignity in his 
desolate condition that he had fallen upon " evil days and evil tongues." Not 
so Shakspeare. Nothing is known of evil days befalling him ; and the worst 
tongues that assailed him were those of Nash and Greene, which only elicited a 
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laughing reply. Supposing he had a failure or two with his Plays, his was not 
the nature to turn Byronic or abuse the public, or, like Ben Jonson, curse his 
fate, or moan over the disgrace. He was not the man to turn malcontent and 
sit with folded arms frowning back at Fortune's frown. He was buoyant with 
inspiration, full of hope, overflowing with energy, and power of retrieval. 

Instead of magnifying his trifling misfortune into a great misery, or sitting 
down to bewail his ** dear time's waste," he would be up and at it again, writing 
another new play or possibly two. Precious little time did Shakspeare waste 
when he once got to work in London ! He was not at all this beclouded moody 
kind of man. If he were the speaker here he would lay himself open to the 
reproof of Friar Laurence, or rather to his own rebuke — 

" Happiness courts thee in her best array. 
But like a mis-behaved and sullen wench 
Thou pout*st upon thy Fortune and tby Love ! " 

This same Play will furnish us with a test. In the original story of Borneo 
and Juliet as told by Brooke there is no Mercutio except the mere name. This 
character is entirely created and added by Shakspeare. Mercutio with his 
rapier wit and radiant vivacity, as the vitalizing soul of the Play, is pure 
Shakspeare, the plus or overplus that he gave to it of his own abounding life 
and quickening spirit. Again Jacques says — " Will you sit down with me ? and 
we two will rail against our mistress, the world, and all our misery." Orlando 
replies, '' I will chide no breather in the world but myself : against whom I know 
most fault." That speaks for Shakspeare, who was no melancholy-sucking 
Jacques. Moreover, Fortune appears to have smiled very steadily on Shakspeare's 
labours for the theatre by which he made his fortune ! 

We may safely assume, in accordance with the Poet's sense and use of the 
word ** Fortune '' in his Plays, that he never could have considered himself to 
be in disgrace with her ladyship, much less subject to her daadliest, extremest, 
bitterest spite. He positively exults in Sonnet 25 that he is beyond the reach 
of Fortune in any such sense. He lives and loves, does his work, and is 
''well-contented" with his life and lot. He ''loves and is beloved where he 
may not remove nor be removed." 

Shakspeai*e was not crippled by the grievances or excessive spite of a pursuing 

evil Fortune. Neither was he poor or despised. And if he had been he was 

not the man to complain and whine about it in Sonnets to his dear generous 

friend, for whose pleasure and delight the Sonnets were written. The word 

" outcast " is very exceptional and strong ! Shakspeare has only employed it 

twice throughout the Plays. In this Sonnet it is used as if to be an " outcast " 

were the common condition for him who is in such disgrace with Fortune and the 

eyes of men. The sentiment of the speaker is not that of Shakspeare envying 

the superior art of any rival writer for the stage. After the death of Marlowe 

in the middle of 1593 he reigned supreme. It is the feeling expressed by Cordolia, 

who says — 

*' / want that glib and oily 
Art to speak and purpose not,** — Lear, I. i. 

The personal reading is altogether wrong ; it does not touch these Sonnets at 
any one point, much less fathom the depth of their full meaning. The character 
expressed is in heart and essence, as well as in every word, that of a youthful 
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spirit who feels in " disgrace with Fortune," and the averted eyes of men, and 
whose tune is " Fortune, my Foe, why dost thou frown," because for the present 
he is condemned to sit apart inactive, or in disgrace. 

This talk about *' Fortune " was to some extent a trick of the time, and a 
favourite strain with Sidney and Essex. Perez, the flashy foreign friend of this 
Earl, also indulged much in it, calling himself '' Fortune's Monster," which was 
the motto he inscribed on his portrait. It is the young man of action doomed 
to be a mere spectator. He has seen his fellow-nobles, the *' choicest buds of all 
our English blood," go by to battle with dancing pennons and nodding plumes 
(as Marston describes them), floating in feather on the land as ships float on 
the sea, or, as Shakspeare may have described them — 

'* All furnished, all in arms, 
All plumed like estridges that wins the wlnd« 
Bat^ like eagles having lately bathed ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like Images ; 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer." 

Some are ofE to the aid of the French King ; others to the Low Countries to 

help the Dutch ; others are away with Raleigh and Hawkins, going to do good 

work for England, and strike at the Spaniard a memorable stroke. The land 

has rung from end to end with the fame of Grenville's last great deed and 

glorious death. A few years before Cavendish had come sailing up the river 

Thames with his merry mariners clad in silk; his sails of damask, and his 

top-masts cloth of gold f thus symbolling outwardly the richness of the prize 

they had wrested from the enemy. The spirit of adventure is everywhere in 

motion, sending 

'* Some to the wars, to try their fortune there ; 
Some to discover islandis far away." 

The hearts of the young burn within them at the recital of their fathers* 
deeds, the men who conquered Spain in 1588, when all her proud embattled 
powers were broken. The after- swell of that high heaving of the national 
heart catches them up and sets them yearning to do some such work of noble 
note. 

He, too, is anxious for active service and warlike " chevisaunce," wearying to 
mount horse and away. The stir of the time is within him, and here he is 
compelled to sit stilL He shares the feeling of his friend Charles Blount, 
afterwards Lord Mountjoy, who, twice or thrice, stole away from Court, without 
the Queen's leave, to join Sir John Norris in Bretagne, and was reproached by 
her Majesty for trying to get knocked on the head as '* that inconsiderate 
fellow Sidney had done." He hears the sounds of the strife, the trumpet's 
golden cry, the clash and clangour of the conflict, and his spirit longs to be gone 
and in amidst the din and dust of the arena — he who is left by the wayside, out 
of harness and out of heart. He feels it as a dishonour to sit there alone doing 
nothing but wasting precious time, and looks upon himself as a lonely Outcast. 
He wishes that he were of a moi-e hopeful disposition, so that he could look on 
the bright side of things and see the silver lining to his cloud. But, his love 
being the " Child of State," he can neither be mairied nor get leave to go away. 
•He must not quit without the Queen's permission — 
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** I have considered well his loss of time, 
And how ho cannot be a perfect Man 
Not being tried and tutored in the world." 

If he only had friends like this one at Court to get the ear of the Queen ; or if 
he had but the Courtier's art of that one who seems to obtain all he asks for ; 
or if he shared but the other's scope and free-pLiy for his sword to clear a space 
for himself and win a prouder name for his beloved to wear I For he is deeply 
in love, which makes his spirit more than ever restless, and doubles his sadness 
with its delicious pain. The thought of her is a spur to his eager spirit ; for 
her sake he would be earning name and fame, and here he is compelled to wait 
wearily, watch wistfully, wish vainly, and weep over this " dear waste " of his 
best time. Yet he almost despises himself for having such thoughts, when he 
thinks of her whose love he has won. However poor his prospect, he has the 
love of her within his soul, and is really richer than the whole world's wealth 
could make him. She is a prize precious above all those that glitter in imagin- 
ation, and, however out of luck, self-tormenteJ, and inclioed to read *' his own 
fortune in his misery " of the moment, he sits in her heart ; that is his throne, 
and he would scorn to change condition with kings. 

It is the time, too, of the lover's life when sweet thoughts bring a feeling of 
sadness, and he is apt to water his wine of love a little with tears, and find it 
none the less sweet. The heart, being so tender to this new present of love, 
grows more tender in thinking of the past, and seems to feel its old sorrows 
truly for the first time. The trans6guring touch of this fresh spring of love 
adds a new green to the old graves of the heart ; this precious gain of the lover's 
enriches also his sense of loss, and to the silent sessions of sweet thought it calls 
up the remembrance of things past, the old forms of the loved and the lost rise 
from their grave of yeai*s in ** soft attire," and he can weep who is unaccustomed 
to shed tears. All his troubles come gathering on him together, and he grieves 
over " grievances foregone ; " wails over the old long-since cancelled woes anew, 
and pays once more the sad account of by-gone sorrows. Like another of 
Shakspeare's characters who speaks of 

'* Raining the tears of lamentation, 
For the remembrance of my Father's death " (Love*8 Labour*a Last), 

the speaker here is one who has been bereaved of his dearest and most precious 
friends, friends in the closest kinship. Their loss is the sorrow of a life-time, 
the relationship the nearest to nature, and the deaths occurred years ago. They 
are friends whom the speaker has greatly lacked and needed in his life. His 
love for them is '' dear religious love," the tenderness and tears are reverential, 
the affection is high and holy. We cannot attach these friends or this feeling 
to Shakspeare himself by any known facts of his life. And had there been any 
such facts in his experience, to sing of which would interest his patron, we also 
are concerned to know them. In Southampton's life alone can we identify the 
facts and find the counterpart to these Sonnets. In that we have the fullest 
and most particular confirmation ; it matches the Sonnets perfectly, point by 
point, through all the comparisons ; it accounts for the feeling, and sets the 
story sombrely aglow, as if written in illuminated letters on a ground of black ; 
gives it the real look of life and death. The Earl's father had died October 4th, 
1581, when Henry Wriothesley was two days short of eight years old; and 
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alK)ut four yeais afterwards his elder brother died. Here are the precioii.^ 
friends whom he lacked so much ; here is the ** dear religious love " that made 
lii'm weep such ** holy '* and funeral tears ; hei e is the precise lapse of time. 
And in this new love of the Earl for Elizabeth Yernon he finds his solace. She 
comes to restore the old, to replace what ho has lost, to reveal all that Death 
had hidden away in his mortal night. She is the heaven of his departe4 
« loves;" in her they shine down on him starrily through a mist of tears. 
" Love's long-since cancelled woe " is something very expressive but hardly 
applicable to this new love. How can such a loss, such a woe, have been 
cancelled at all? I answer, only in one sense, which warrants the legal 
expression, and only in Southampton's case. The *' woe " was the loss of 
his father, who died when Southampton was eight years old, and it was 
" cancelled " '* long since " by the re-marriage of Lady Southampton to Sir 
Thomas Ueneage, who became an affectionate stepfather to the young Earl, 
and, as such, as well as from his relationship to the players, was thought 
worthy of the allusion. 

In applying the comparative method we shall find the likeness to these Sonnets, 
the dramatic position, the personal relationships of the speaker reflected in the 
Flay of AIT 8 Well thai ends Well, where Bertram, like Southampton, is left 
fatherless. In the opening words of the Play the CJountess says — ** In delivering 
my son from me I bury a second husband." Bertram replies, *' And I in going. 
Madam, ueep o'er my Father^s death anew, hut I must attend his Majestj/s com- 
mand^ to wliom I am now in ward, evermore in subjection." And in speaking 
to the king Bertram says of his dead father — 

** His good remembrance, Sir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts than on his tomb ; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph 
As in your speech." 

Helena also writes — 

"I, his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live,'* 

and one of the lords remarks — ** Ifoto mightily, sometimes, tee make us con\forts of 
our losses : and how mightily , some other times, we droum our gain in tears I " 
which paints the very replica of Sonnets 30 and 31, now assigned to young 
SouthamptoQ as speaker. 

Leigh Hunt had the Poet's true perception of nature in these Sonnets without 
knowing they were written vicariously when ho observed that '' the gladdening 
influences of a lover's thoughts, the cheering light of a pure affection, were 
never depicted with truer feeling than in this Sonnet " (30). 

In these Sonnets we may perceive a touch of Shakspeare's art, which peeps 
out in his anxiety to see his friend married. How steadily he keeps in view of 
the Earl, this star of his love that tops the summit and gilds the darkest night ; 
this calm influence that is to clear his cloudy thoughts ; this balm of healing for 
his troubled heart ; this crown and comfort of his life. Also in these, the first 
Sonnets spoken by the Earl, the Poet gives us a suggestive hint of his friend's 
character, an \ reveals a presaging fear that fortune has a spite against him, of 
which we shall hear mere yet, and which was amply illustrated in his after life. 
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A proof that the love of Shakspeare for his friend was tender enough to be 
tremnlons with a divining force. 

Let me sketch the position now with Southampton as the speaker. In 
glancing forward for a moment to Sonnet 124, the speaker there says — 

" If my dear love were but the Child of State, 
It might for Fortune's bastard be unfathered, 
As subject to Time's love, or to Time's hate." 

This it has been ; this it is no longer. The ** love '' of the speaker had also been 
subject to state-policy, which it has at last defied by a policy of its own, and thus 
has made itself independent. My explanation is that Southampton is also the 
speaker of that Dramatic Sonnet. His love was the Child of State. In con- 
sequence of his being left fatherless, he was made the ward of the wily old 
statesman Burleigh, and brought up rnder the Queen. The fatherlessness is 
glanced at allusively. Having no father, his affairs were taken in hand, his love 
included, by the diplomatist, acting under the Queen. The match was made 
which Southampton broke, because his heart was not in it, and consequently the 
young Elarl fell into '' disgrace with fortune and mou*s eyes.'' Sooner or later he 
was in love, but this was with Elizabeth Yemon, and not with the Lady de Yere. 
The Queen opposed his wish to marry her cousin. If he would not have the one 
chosen for him he should not possess the one he had wilfully chosen for himself. 
This opposition was long and bitterly determined. It was the curse of his early 
life. Southampton persisted and fought it out to the end. In this long struggle 
Shakspeare stood beside him, and tried to help him man the gap. He sides with 
him and does battle for him all through the fight against the persecution of 
outrageous fortune and the prolonged and potent tyranny of Time. 

" When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes," 

the thwarted lover sits alone bewailing his outcast state, ** troubling deaf heaven " 
with his " bootless cries," cursing his fate, nnd then despising himself for his 
own weakness in wishing himself like others who have friends at Court, desiring 
the scope of this one, the art of the other, i. e. — 

"The art o* the Court, whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery that 
The fear's as bad as falling, — 

Shakspeare is with him, whispering at the heart of him with comforting words 
of good cheer, and thinking happier thoughts for him ; looking through his eyes 
to see things a little brighter and more hopeful than he could see them for himself. 
When the Earl is in love, and his wretchedness is doubled on behalf of the 
beloved, because of the *' spite " which separates them and will not let him marry, 
Shakspeare tries to keep his look directed toward the fulfilment and fruition 
of this love. Busy as a bee that will suck and secrete some honey even from 
most bitter flowers, the Poet extracts all the sweetness he can from the lover*s 
bitter lot. To give him solace and to light and lead him on, he kindles starry 
tlioughts of his lady and her love, with which he glorifies the darkest heaven 
overhead. What are all his losses when compared with this great gain 1 Her 
love is not only precious and blessed in itself, all the love that he has ever lost 
and lacked has its resurrection now. In her " all losses are restored, and 
sorrows end." The remembrance of her ought to bring such wealth to him that 
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he would scorn to change his outcast state with kings. Then as the proud, 
impetuous spii*it of the thwarted and ill-treated lover gets wilful and devil-may- 
care, and breaks out more and more to make him the subject of public scandal, 
we find the affection of Shakspeare grows more fatherly in its graver mood. 
When he is wasting his youth in bad company and infectious society, Shakspeare 
expresses profound regret — 

** Ah, wherefore with infection should he live." 

Keep your youth, O young man, he says, for love of me, and for love's sake, — 
for her sake, if not for your own. 

He portrays himself as looking far older than he is whilst playing this 
paternal part, and assuming the right of paternal affection to protect, to warn 
and to admonish. When Southampton wades deeper and deeper in the dividing 
stream that gets wider and wider between him and his mistress, he paints her 
standing with her lamp of love as the beacon shining on the far shore, to keep 
his heart heaving high above the biggest billows. He is with him in spirit amid 
the deepest waters on the darkest night, trying to aid the strength of the 
swimmer. All through the courtship he is the living link unbroken betwixt 
the two lovers. ' 

It is here, and here only, in the Dramatic Sonnets that we can get to the 
heart of the whole matter; the heart of the friendship; the honeyed heart 
of the poetry; the true and tried and trusty heart of the man Shakspeare. 
AU true lovers of the Poet, especially women, who enter the secret inner 
presence-chamber cpened with this key, will indeed want to lay down my book 
and " love him over again," as if they had not held him half dear enough till 
now. Those who can give up the personal reading where the Sonnets are 
dramatic will find the nature of the poetry incalculably enriched, and themselves 
amply rewarded for letting go the untrue interpretation. 

As before said, our foundations are laid in the Personal Sonnets, where the 
speaker is the writer. The 25th is personal to Shakspeare. In this he tells 
us indirectly that his young friend is not in favour. He says — 

" Let those who arc in favour with their Stars, 
Of public honours and proud titles boast ! " 

Clearly the person addressed was not one of these, or the comparison would 
have been most personally inappropriate. This is Sbakspeare's recognition, 
made in his allusive manner, of the fact that his friend is not in favour with 
Fortune, nor the recipient of public honours ; and at the time of writing he has 
no reason to boast of being a man of title. The context shows that the loss of 
favour and good fortune is in relation to the Court, where- he had been saluted 
as the "World's fresh Ornament." The Poet, in solacing himself with the 
great honour conferred on him by this friendship, also tries to solace his friend 
with the reflection that those who are in favour may soon come to their fall : 

** Oreat princes* favourites their fair leaves spread, 
But as the Marygold ^ at the Sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die." 
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SDuthampton had already lost the royal favour, his conflict with fortune had 
begun, and the Poet comes all the closer to him. The same position is hero 
most delicately indicated by Shakspeare in a personal Sonnet that Southampton 
occupies as the speaker of Sonnet 29, who is in *' disgrace with Fortune" and 
the eyes of men, where the langua^ife becomes perplexing in its decisiveness 
because of its dramatic character. The personal and the dramatic treatment, 
however, pres3nt the obverse and reverse of the same historic fact. 

The Sonnet next to the three that head this chapter is personal to Shnkpeare 
(No. 32). It divides two groups of the dramatic ones as it stands in Thor|)p'K 
Collection. It is in this that the Poet calls his life a '* Well-contented day" ia 
direct opposition to the Malcontent who speaks in Sonnet 29. 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 

•* If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that clmrl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased Lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be out-strippea by every j*en, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme 
Exceeded by the lieight of happier men ; 
Oh then vouchsafe me but this loving thought, 
Had my friend's Muse grown iivith this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died and Poets bettier prove. 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love. (32) 
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Elizabeth Vernon to her Lover the Earl of Southampton. 
The Dark Story : or Elizabeth Vernon's jealousy of her cousin Lady Rich. 



Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the 7nouniain'to]fs with sovereign rye, 
Kisnng with golden face the ineadmcn green, 
Gilding pale streams icith hravcnly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds t-o ride 
IVith ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Eren so my Sun one early mom did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow. 
But out, alack! he was but one hjur mine ; 
The region-cloud hath m/taked him from me 

now : 
Yet him for this my love no whit diS' 

dainefh ; 
Suns of the world may stain wlien Jltaren*s 

sun staindh, (33) 



Why didat thou promise such a beauteous day 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
To let base clouds overtake me on my way. 
Hiding tlty bravery in tfieir rotten smoke f 
*Tis not enough theU through the cloud thou 

break 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man locll of such a salve can speak 
That heals the ioound, and cures not the dis* 

grace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou rqtrnt, yet I hare still the loss ; 
The offender's sorrow lends but iceak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross : 
Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love 

sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill derdA, 

(34) 
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Ko more he grieved at that which thou host 

done: 
Boaes have thorwi, and silver fountains mfid ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both Moon and Sun, 
And loafhsoine cankers live in sweet<!st bud : 
AU men nuike faults, and even I in this, 
Aulhbrising thy^ trespass with compare. 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss ; 
Excusing their sins more than their sins are ; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, — 
Thy adverse party is thy Advocate, — 
And *gaind myself a lawful plea commence ; 
Such civil war is in my love and hate, 
That I an aeces.<ory needs must- be 
To that sweet thirf which sourly robs from 

me. (35) 

Those pretty wron>gs that liberty commits 
When I am sometime absent froin thy hrart. 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits, 
For still temptation follows where thou art : 
Oentle thou art, and therrfore to be iron, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 
And when a tooman woos, what woman's non 
Will sourly leave her tUl she have prevailed f 



Ah me ! but yet thou mighVst my Seat forbear. 
And chide thy beauty aivd thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a two-fold 
truth, — 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee ; 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me ! 

(41) 

That thou hast her, U is not all my grief; 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 
That she hath thee it of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly : 
Loving offenders, thus I unll excuse ye ! 
Thou dost love her, because thou know*st I love 

her ; 
And for my sake even so do'h she abuse me. 
Suffering my Friend for my sake to approve her; 
Jf I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain. 
And losing her, my Friend hath found that 

losH ; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 
And both, for my sake, lay on me this cross ; 
But here's the joy ; my Friend and I are one, 
Sweet flattery I then she loves but me alone. 

(42) 



ELIZABETH VERNON TO HER COUSIN LADY RICH. 



Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to 

groan 
For that deep wound it gives my Friend and 

me! 
Is it not enough to torture me alone. 
But slave to slavery my sweeVst Friend must 

bef 
Me from myself thy cruel rye ha^h taken, 
And my next self thou, harder, had engrossed ; 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be crossed ! 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward. 
But then my Friend^ s heart let my poor heart 

bail ; 
Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my Jail : 
And yet thoft wilt ; for I, being pent in thee. 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

(138) 

So, now I have confessed that he is thine. 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 
Myself r II forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 
But thou unit not, nor he will not be free. 
For thou art covetous and he is kind ; 
He learned but surety-like to write for me 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind : 



The statue of thy beauty thou wilt take. 
Thou usurer that putt' st forth all to use. 
And sue a friend 'came debtor for my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse ! 
Him have I lost; thou hast both him atid 

m^ ; 
He pays the whole, and yet I am not free. 

(134) 

Take all my loves, m*/ Lore, yea, take, them all. 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst 

before? 
No Love ! my Love, that thou may'st true love 

call. 
All mine was thine, brfore thou Jiculst this 

more: 
Then if for my love thou my Love receivert, 
I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest ; 
But, yet, be, blamed, if thou thyself deecivest 
By wilful taste qf what thyself refusest : 
1 do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief. 
Although thou fteal thee all my poverty ! 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong, than hate's known in- 
jury: 
Lascivious Orace, in whom, all ill well shows. 
Kill me with sjfites ! yet we nvust not be foes. 

(40) 



As the reader will perceive, two of the '* Latter Sonnets " have here been 
brought forward ; but in grouping these Sonnets together I am not trying to 
bteal any advantage over my opponents, nor am I loading the dice on purpose 
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to play falsely. I was not the first to recognize a relationship in these Sonnets 
which proves that there has been a change of places. Gervinus, followed by 
others, admits the relationship of these groups, only he would drag Sonnets 
40-2 into the back slums of the Latter Sonnets, — not knowing what else to 
make of them ; whereas I bring two of the Latter Sonnets (three altogether) 
forward, and am able to offer the best of reasons for so doing. The comparison 
already made points to their alignment with plays that were far earlier than the 
time of the Latter Sonnets (see p. 43). We are in agreement then with 
Gervinus as to their relationship, although differing completely as to the story 
they have to tell. 

According to the Autobiographical interpretation, it has been assumed that 
Shakspeare having a wife at Stratford, also kept a mistress in London, this being 
the bestializing Circe who is described in the Latter Sonnets as an adulteress in 
the very "refuse of her deeds ;" foul with all unfaithfulness in maniage, the 
breaker of her own " bed-vow," who had " robbed others* beds* revenues of their 
rents,*' and who was so public a prostitute that she could be called the " bay 
where all men ride," the ** wide world's common place.*' This is the woman 
who, as they say, seduced Shakspeare's young friend from his side and thus 
caused the Poet to suffer a " hell of time *' in purging fires. Mr. Furnivall 
asserts that in Sonnets 40-2 " Will has taken away Shakspeare^ 8 mistress" 
although he tells us a few lines later on, that in Sonnets 66 — 70, ^^ Shakspeare is 
SURE lie is PURE, arid excuses him / ** ^ Tliis " Will,** as previously shown, is an 
impostor of their own manufacture. It is a lying delusion to assert or suppose 
that any person named " Will " is addressed in the Sonnets from the first to the 
final one. And if the young friend of the Poet did steal his mistress, it must of 
necessity have been the man whose poet he was, the man who ** made the dumb 
on high to sing,** the living original of Shakspeare's Adoni.i, that is, the Earl of 
Southampton, as already established by data the most definite and indubitable. 
However, this is a fact the autobiographists will not, dare not, look in the face. 

Now, if there were any grounds for such a story, we are bound not to shirk 
it. We ought not to lie about Shakspeare because we love him. We should 
have no right to alter any known fact of his life. It might have been pleasant 
too could we have proved that he had such failings and errors as afforded a 
satisfactory set-off to his splendour — the foil which should render his glory less 
dazzling to weak eyes. There are tastes that would have appreciated his fame 
all the more for a taint in it 1 Besides, we all know what mad things love has 
done in this world ; that while it can see so clearly on behalf of others, it is 
8o often blind for self. We know how this passion has coloured some lump 
of common earth; how it has clothed spiritual deformity with splendour 
and grace ; how it has discrowned the kingly men and made fools of the 
wise ones ; snatched the empire of a world fiom Antony ; made great heroes 
lay down their heads and leave their laurels in a wanton's lap ; set the wits 
of many a poor poet dancing like those of a lunatic. As Armado reminds 
us, ** Sampson was so tempted, and he had an excellent strength ; Solomon was 
so seduced, and he had a very good wit.** Shakspeare with his ripe physical 
nature, fine animal spirits, and magnificent pulse of rich life, might have been 
one victim more. It might have been possible for this soaring spirit to be 

* Leopold Shil'spcarc, Iiitrod., d. 65. 
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sensually subdued by some witty wanton, and transformed for a time into one 
of the wallowers in her sty. 

So many apparent possibilities go to make up the world of might-have-been ! 
Let us admit the possibility. He might have been. But was he, and has he 
left the evidence for a conviction ? Has he written Sonnets to record the mutual 
shame of himself and that friend whom he professed to love with a love 
''passing the love of woman," and strove to image forth for endless honour 1 
Did he play the pimp to his own dishonour, as the personal reading of this 
group of Sonnets would imply 1 Was he such a stark fool in his confessions as 
the one-eyed folk assume who cannot distinguish his mask from his face, nor his 
personality from the part he played 1 Men may do such things as have been 
aurmised of Shakspeare and his friend, but only Cretins assulne that he would 
have put them into Sonnets to *' please these curious days." 

But what we are called upon to question here is not Shakspeare's falsehood, to 
wife or self or friend, or that friend's falsehood to him when he, the friend, was 
devotedly in love with Elizabeth Vernon; such hypothetical trifles may be 
thrown in. What we are concerned with first and foremost is the falsehood to 
nature that would be perpetrated by this our greatest of all human naturalists, 
in making pleas so second-childishly puerile and excuses so false and foolish, if 
this were a matter between man and man, and he and Southampton were the 
two men. 

Let us for the moment suppose the lying story true. How then should 
Shakspeare be the first to attack his friend when he had been the foremost to go 
astray I How could he blame him for permitting the **ba8e clouds" and 
** rotten smoke" to hide his morning brightness, taunt him with sneaking to 
westward with " this disgrace" hold him responsible for the " base clouds " over- 
taking himself, and tell him that tears of repentance would be of no avail, that 
HIS shanie could not ** give physic " to Shakspeare's grief, for no one could speak 
well of such a " salve " as that which might heal the wound but could never 
** cure the disgrace " / How could he thus throw such puerile and petulant 
exclamations at the Earl, his young friend, had he been the older sinner ] But 
for his own connection with the woman, his friend would not have been brought 
within reach of her snares. It would be his own baseness that made the Earl's 
deception possible. It was he who had let the base clouds overtake both. The 
youth could only have loosely ** strayed " where the man of years had first 
deliberately gone. The friend would see what a pretty comment this was on 
that " husbandry in honour " which the Poet had urged so eloquently, if he thus 
admitted that he was living in such dishonour. The falsehood of falsehoods 
would be Shakspeare's own, his would be the baseness, black beyond comparison, 
the disgrace that was past all cure. 

After the death of Tybalt, Romeo, fearing the effect on Juliet, asks — 

** Does she not think me an old murderer^ 
Now I have stained the childhood of our joy ? " 

feeling that this blot of blood on the newly-tiirned leaf of his life has soake;l 
backwards through the whole book. So must the Poet have felt if the E irl had 
discovered any such black stain in his character ; if he had found that all the 
professions of leva, sole and eternal, whispered in private and proclaimed in 
public, were tot illy false ; if he had proved his vaunted singleness in love to bo 
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a most rppulsive epectmen of dooble-dealing. With what conscience could the 
Poet turn round wlien caught by the fi'iend, wl,o had only followed his footstepe, 
And apbntid him for the didgrnce to himself, the treachery to their frifiiidship I 
If lie had cot ba<l a nuHtrcss he would not have lost a friend. Or how I'ould he 
reproach hia friend with breaking a " two-fold truth " — 



I 



vhilat ignoring bis own breach of the moral law and the marriage 1 1 The 
Xotl would know what a double-dyed einner he was ; he would see Ih ogl the 

blasphemy of his solemn twaddle. He would appreciate the val e of h 
•rgumente for marriage, and his consecration of their friendship, when thu 
lUtwtnited. He would sec how apposite was the exclamation, " Ah me but y t 
thou migbt'st, my Htsat, forbear," and chide him for the " pretty wrong m 

mitted when be was " totneliine aiienl " from the Earl's heart, ly l/iig abaenee was 
Jbr tuck a pwrpote. If the story had been true, then the position taken by the 
Poet would be ntterly fatal, and the arguments foolishly false. It would be the 
bardsned sinner obviously playing the part of the injured innocent ; every 
eku;ge he mskee against his friend cut^ double-edged against himself. How 
eoold he dare to speak of the Earl's " sensual fault," and talk of bringing in 
aense, to look on this weakness of bis friend's nature in a Fonsible wiiy, if he 
himself bad been doing secret wrong to his own reputation, his dear friendship, 
hii wife, his little ones ? Iluw could he thus patronize his Frail friend who kn<;w 
that the siicaker was tar trailer ? How should he say, " no more be grieved ab 
that which thou hast done," and trj' to make excuses for him, if be bimtielf ba<I 
dnne that which was infinitely worse t The £arl might weep, and the Poet 
might speak of the tears as rich enough to ransom all his ill-deeils ; but they 
would not redeem the character of 81iaksiieare ; the friend, with all his rcpetit- 
auce, could never have cured the married man's disgrace. He might affect to 
speak of the Earl's doings as " pretly wrongs " that beBtted his years, but his 
own ains could not be looked on as " pretty " ; these could not in any sense befit 
his own years. 

Uow should Shakspeare ask— 



mait me travel/orfh wiUunU my cloai ! 

It is not possible for any man to ask such a question under the circumstances 
.■opposed. It would be too barefaced a bit of hypocrisy ! His cloak I Why, 
he would have been travelling forth in the cloak of a hideous and disgusting 
disguise. He would be a lecher cloaking himself in a demure morality. 
Shakspeare, were ho the speaker, could not have travelled forth without his 
oloalc, it would luive clung only too near to nature. Such a method of treating 
the whole matter woidd be a blunder worse than the crime. 
"And y«t thou mjght'at tiv Seat forlxiaT l " 

Do joQ think, now, men or women, that Shakspeare, all alive as he was to 
an incongroily, the quickest part of whose self-consciousuees was his active 
MBM of the ridiculous, would, in the circumstances postulatc.l, claim that 
"seat" of basenees as ii* very own, anit Ait onlyf He would be the last man 



L 



rita 
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to overlook the fact that he could claim no private or personal proprietorship in 
a woman so notoriously public as the Latter Sonnets paint her. She has been 
false to her husband's bed (152), not in relation to one person merely, for she 
has " robbed others^ beds' revenues of their rents " (142). She is described as 
being all too common for one man to claim or re-claim her as his own. 
Shakspeare was somewhat learned in the law of property, and quite familiar 
with the distinction betwixt that which was severed and common property. 
And the question is very naturally asked (Sonnet 137) — 

" Why should my heart think that a several plot. 
Which my heart knows the wide world's common place I " 

Why indeed % And therefore why write Sonnets to claim it as severed f Why 
resent the intrusion of a friend to the grazing-ground on a world-wide common f 
Also, it is ludicrously impossible for a woman so notoriously public and depraved 
to have abused one friend by suffering the other to test and prove her, or her 
truth to him I (Sonnet 42.) And therefore why blubber about it, and stand in 
tears self-pilloried in public for the amusement, disgust, or scorn of those who 
were to read the Sonnets which were written in the friend's album to pleas 3 
those *' curious days " I Shakspeare is supposed to be speaking of or to the 
same woman in the following manner — 

LOOK ON THIS PICTURE! AND ON THIS! 

That sweet thief. (35) As black as Hell, as dark as night. (147) 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief. (40) Robbed other's beds* revenues of their rent 

(142) 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits. In act thy bed-vow broke. (152) 

(41) 

Thou might'st My seat forbear ! (42) The bay where all men ride. (137) 

Sweet flattery, then she loves bat me alone. Which my heart knows 

(42) The wide world's common place. (137) 

Surely if the speaker had been a married man, there could have been no need 
of charging himself with that one least fault in the world, an overmuch charity 
in construing ; ^^ himself corrupting " by his large liberality towards his fiiend. 
He need not have sought for so far-fetched a fault as that of straining a point 
in excusing his friend's sins, because '* all men make faults,'' and '* even I in this/' 
that is in being so very charitable; the only fault of which the speaker is 
conscious ! A married man could not charge the single one with his shame for 
what he had done being inadequate to give physic to his grief. Nor could he 
make that appeal to the public, " for no man well of such a salve can speak," if 
he were known to be a married man who had been found out in keeping a 
mistress. It would not be the salve of which men would speak, but the moral 
sore ! The attitude, the arguments, the personal consciousness, are all wrong 
when applied to a man who would be himself compromised ; they are only 
possible to an innocent woman. Nowhere do we meet the blinking glance of 
conscious guilt ; but at every turn of the subject the clear straight-forward look 
of honest love. Whatsoever the exact meaning or amount of the charges, there 
is no hint here of the speaker's being guilty of the like or of any kindred offence 
against morality. The speaker is the victim and not the cause of shame, and 




I 
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ctmsequentlf has the just light to censure and condemn. There is not one word 
of contrition or e«lf-reproacb j no single reference to his own breath of the moral 
l&w, or marrittge tii\ in all the sago and solemn pei-Bonal Sonnets which show us 
Sh&ksp«are's own soul. How could our Poet, who had eo warmly advocated 
"huebauilry in honour" for the Earl, have wi-itten Sonnets for the purpose of 
|>icturiug the married man and his boy-friend as rivals for the embrace of a 
niietrMs; and thus publicly proclaimwi his own dibhouour) How could he 
have been tteneilive to the least whisper of iil-fame that was breathed against 
the IJtrl, if he himself hod been in the Gt«wg with him, and done his best to 
perpeiUAle the fact by recording the most damning testimony 1 How could he 
bave chaiged bis young friend with deception, bareness, and itl-deeds, when, if 
such things had been true, he would have been first in doing tJiese very offences 
—ten-fold worse in doing them, and a thousand-fold worse in writing of them J 
Bow could he reraonetrate with the Earl on his evil courses, warn him about 
his health, and tell him that he has groten common, and that ia why men speak 
ill of him t How should he exclaim — 

" Ah, wherefore vritb Infection should lie life 1 " 
Wherefore, indeed, if Shakspeare and his mi^trefis hod been the primary' cause 
of the contamination } How could he think his beloved would show " like an 
Idol," if he had laboured so sedulously to flaw the image he had set up, and so 
befouled it with dirt 1 How would he be able to say at least years after the 
■opposed o 



Ull." 

How could Ibis be so if he and the Earl had boon actors in the duvk drama 
conjectured, and the Foot had written for the purpose of exposure ? His itonga 
could not have been "all alike" devoted to the praise of his unchangeable truth 
and wonderful constancy, if he had denounced his deception and ruged in rhyme 
against his falsehood- It could not have been " all alike " on either side if there 
had been so marked a change in word and deed. The Earl could not have been 
constant in his kindness if the reproaches had been aimed at him by the Poet ; 
nor woidd the verse have been confined to expressing the constancy ; nor could 
" fair, kind, and true" be alt hia argument if he had passionately proclaimed the 
Earl aa being foul, unkind, and falsa Such Sonnets would contain a lie in each 
line, known to the Earl aa such, and be most astounding specimens of stupendous 
•Srontety. 

Such a view of Shakspeare's character is insanely absurd. And from all 
we know and bear of the man— gather from the aim and object of the 
Sonnets — see of his knowledge of human nature, his instinct for law, his sincerity 
and fidelity to his friends— we are compelled to indignantly spurn a theory that 
demanda such a sacrifice of truth and probability. Any one who can think 
that our Poet would be guilty of such a sacrilege to that sacred sweetness of 
friendship which he had felt so intimately and brooded over so lovingly, can 
never have drawn near to the spirit of Shakspeare, and apprehended its upright- 
ness and 8inc«renefis — its lofty chivalry and sense of honour — the largeness and 
Kof his nature — the smiling serenity, as of the fixed stars — the capacious 
broods over the profound depths of his soul — the abiding sti-ength of 
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his character, which embodies the idea of power in complaisant plenitude — the 
infinite sweetness and peaceful self-possession — which are the express qualities 
of this man, whom Nature bare with so great a love, and endowed with so goodly 
a heritage. Such a reading would imply chaos where all was order, stark 
madness in the sanest of men, fearful folly in the wisest, worthlessness in the 
worthiest, un naturalness in the most natural, and be altogether truer to Nat 
I^ee at his maddest than to Shakspeare. The personal version is altogether 
impossible. If Shakspeare had been the lover in the supposed circumstances he 
could not rebuke his friend for the same *' sensual fault " in relation to a pro- 
claimed prostitute : there would be no reason to doubt and no room to question 
whether there had been a " wilful taste " of her ! Nerther could she be taken 
from the speaker nor restored to him in the sense of the Sonnets. 

If this trumped-up tale of lechery and treachery had been true, and Shakspeare 
had written Sonnets to upbraid and blackguard his youthful friend, it must 
have been very early in their companionship. " He tww btU one hour mine/* says 
the speaker in Sonnet 33 of the base betrayer, when made the victim of robbery 
and disgrace. But in Sonnets so late as Nos. 103-4 and 5, which a&e personal 
to Shakspeare, and are dcUed 3 years after the friends first met, the writ-er 
when speakingybr himself is naturally enough quite ignorant of all* that he was 
previously innocent of. He assures his friend at this time that his Sonnets, 
those of his own invention, have no other purpose than to set forth the virtues 
and proclaim the gifts and graces of that friend. They are " To one, of one, 
still such, and ever so ; " and of that friend he says — 

** Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellertee ; 
Therefore my verse, to wnstancy etmfinid. 
One thins expressing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true is all my argument" 

Here he is speaking for himself and of his Personal Sonnets. The matters 
entirely opposed to this declaration are excluded because they were not personal 
to the Poet ; they belong to the vicarious or dramatic utterances. 

Shakspeare's primary and persistent object in composing the Southampton 
Sonnets, was to do honour to the Earl, to show him gratitude, respect, love, and 
to embalm his beauty, moral and physical, for posterity; not to drag him in the 
d.'rt and hold him up to infamy. He had told all the world that his work was 
pre-dedicated to this dear friend when he said, " What I have to do is yours." 
In every personal glimpse we get, we see a man who feels a most fatherly 
affection for his young friend. He counsels like a parent. He respects the 
marriage ties, and is anxious to see his friend throned in the purest seat of 
honour, the sanctity of a home that is blessed with a wife and children. His 
spirit hovers about his " dear boy '* as on wings of love, in the most protecting 
way ; he cheers, ho warns, he comforts him. He begs that he will be as wary 
for himself as he will he for him. The supreme object of his writing is to win 
honour for the EarL He fondly hopes by and by to paUicly show himself worthy 
of the EarVs sweet respect. In his dedication to the first poem he promises to 
honour him with some graver labour. His verse is to exalt him in Kfe, and in 
death it shall be his ** gentle monument," the "living record" of his memory. 
It is meant to distil the sweetness of the friend's life, worth, truth, and goodness ; 
not to haunt him with an ill odour. 
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In these his monuTDent shall " shine more bright thtm unswept stono," atid 
** 'gainst death and all-obliTinus enmity shall you pace forth, your pi'aise shall 
etill find room," as the noble of nature's own crowning ; the man whom SLak- 
Mp«ftr« delighted to love and respect. And it is useless for any one to reply that 
the disreputable affair may have occurred after some of the Sonnets were 
written, for this pure and lofty tone is the dominant one up to the Sonnet 
of 1603. 

In tbe last of the personal Sonnets addreseeJ to Soutliamptou on bis release 
from prison, there is no change in his regards, except that the affection has 
tncreiuied and ripened with time. We see, right through the Southampton 
Konn«l^ that Sbakspeare has most absolutely kept the loftiest moral altitude. 
He has preserved his own purity and integrity of soul to have the right of 
Rpeikking (o the Earl as he does at times, whether personally or vicariously, 
What*oever b« the story told or revelations made in this group, it is certain 
that the Poet k*d reserved, and therefoi-e must have inviolatoly preserved the 
right to warn, admonish, and censure his young friend at a later period of 
the Sonnet-friendship when he has really fallen into evil courses, and is 
flemeaning himself and disbononring his love and friendship by keeping dift- 
repntable company. Also, when this does occur, it is not in conjunction with 
Shskspeore, who at least wbites the reproaches to bis young friend, and records 
hia »(] K^^ts that his dear friend, his Sweet Boy, should dwell with sinners, or 
lire with those who infect him, and " with his presence g:'ace impiety," that 
"bid by him advantage should receivej" who reminds him that tbe shame 
which he is bringing on himself by bis " deeds " is " like a ciinker in the fragrant 
roee," that "spots the beauty of thy budding name;" who also suggests that 
when lilies fee(er they smell worse than weeds, and flatly tells him that he has 
grown common in the mouths of men. Unless he had purely preserved hia 
right of elder brotherhood, he could not have exercised it to speak the truth in 
reproach and rebuke in such a painfully unpleasant way. This plain-speaking 
would have been the vulgareet impertinence if be bad been a fell ow-pi'ofli gate, 
who had wallowed with bis friend in the same soul-staining mire. Such "plain 
true words" are implied in Shakspeare's claim to speak the truth in love, lika 
tbe true heart he was, when be reminds Ids friend that he has bf en 
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Again, in one pathetic group of the Sonnets Sbakspeare speaks of his own 
death and the death of his friend, with a soul brimful of tender love as the 
summer dew-drop is of morning sun. No image of disgrace darkens the 
retrospect of life ; all is purity and peace. The Sonnets treasure up bis better 
pftrt, knd they are to "blossom in the dust "with a breath of sweetneFs and 
meinorisl fragrance, when be moulders in the ground. There is no consciousness 
ol any ill odour emanating from them on account of the illicit relationships 
which be had written of and permanently perpetuated. No sign of the hiet 
Breumiana, or the " slips in sensual mire." No shadow cf the Dork Story. On 
iho eootnry, he tells hia friend — 
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" Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
My verse to constancy coutiued ;" 

80 far as Shakspeare's own personal feelings had ever been expressed. Moreover, 
Shakspeare was quite conscious that the Sonnets were intended to be seen by 
other eyes than Southampton's own. When about to write on the fresh subjects 
supplied by his friend, according to a new method that had been suggested by 
hixQ, and in a book that was to remain in the friend's possession, he says, 

" If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thiTie shall be the praUe,** 

First among these Private Friends would be Elizabeth Vernon after South- 
ampton was in love with her, and seeking to make her his wifa This alone 
would make it impossible for such a story to be written in that Book, as 
the Brownites profess to discover in the Sonnets. He would be fully aware of 
the curious inquisition that would be made by the curious eyes of those '* curious 
days." The student of the Sonnets cannot fail to have noticed the startling 
discrepancies between Cause and Effect, that is the charges made and the 
excuses proffered ; the ease with which the trespasses, the sins and crimes, are 
glossed over and condoned. The indictment or complaint is elaborated in 
twelve lines of a Sonnet, and the excuse or gloss is offered in the final two ; e, g.^ 



Yet him /or this my love no whit disdaineth, 
Suns of the world may stain when Heaven's 
sun staineth. (83) 

Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love 

sheds, 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds. 

(34) 

I an accessory needs must be 
To that sweet Thief which sourly robs from me. 

(36) 

Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee ; 
Thine by thy beauty being false to me. 

(41) 



But here's the joy : my fnend and I are one ; 
Sweet flattery ! then sne loves but me alone. 

(42) 
Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. (117) 

So I return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by ills thrice more than I have spent. 

(119) 

AU this the world weU knows, yet none knows 

well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this 

hell. (129) 

Yet this shall I ne'er know but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. (144) 



How inadequate, how puerile, how false would such impotent comments and 
conclusions be if Shakspeare were the speaker in the circumstances supposed. 
But with the lovers for speakers in some of these Sonnets, and Shakspeare 
treating the subject on behalf of others, and making his excuses for the friend, 
the matter is brought within the pale of the possible when considered to be a 
subject of sonneteering. 

My contention is, that the speaker in these Sonnets is a woman, and that in 
the second group of them it is also a woman who is addressed. First of the 
comparative test — to determine Shakspeare's use and wont with regard to the 
sex. According to the present reading it is a woman who is addressed by the 
speaker in Sonnet 40 as that 



*' Lascivious Grace! in whom all ill well shotcs." 
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And in the Play Cleopatra is called that 

'* Wrangling Queen, whom everything becomes ! 
The vilest things become themselves in her.** 

"She did make defect perfection." 

It is a woman likewise who says of a man in Sidney's Arcctdia — 

" Whatever becomes of me, preserve the virtuous Musidorus.*' 

And that is the feeling expressed by the woman-speaker of Sonnet 133. 
So Antony calls Cleopatra the Armourer of his heart. 

A Sonnet of Sidney's on the exchange of hearts ought to be compared, as it is 
likewise spoken by a woman — 

"My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange one for the other given : 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss ; 

There never was a bargain better driven. 

His heart in me keeps me and him in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 

He loves mj heart for once it was his own ; 

I cherish his because in me it bides. 

His heart his wound receivM from my siffht ; 

My heart was wounded with his wounded heart, 

For as from me on him his hurt did liffht, 

So still me- thought in me his hurt did smart ; 
Both, equal hurt, in this change sought our bliss. 
My true-loTu hath my heart, and I have his." — Arcadia,^ 

But does Shakspeare himself countenance the hypothesis that a woman may 
be speaking to a tGoman in any of the Sonnets ? And is there a double tongue 
in the mouth of the dramatic ma<%k I 

According to the present reading, the woman speaker in these Sonnets, who 
is to be identified with Southampton's sweetheart, Elizabeth Vernon, reproaches 
her lover in some of them and pleads on his behalf in others ; and in AlTs WeU 
that Ends Well there is a passage which in character and situation corresponds 
to the pleading of Elizabeth Vernon in Sonnets 133-4 on behalf of her lover, 
as face answers to face in a glass. Helena blames herself as being the cause of 
Bertram's going away to the wars, and prays for him — 

** Do not touch my lord ! 
Whoever shoots at him I set him tnere. 
Whoever charges on his forward breast, 
I am the caitin that do hold him to it ; 
And though I kill him not, I am the cause." 

Compare this with the pleading of the other lady — 

'* But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be nis guard." 

'* He learned but surety-like to write for me." 

He only became a debtor for my sake, she \irges; I am the cause of his 
being in danger. This is quoted as the testimony of sex to the truth of my 

1 Grosart, 49. 
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iDterpretation. The most curious thing is, that Helena writes her letter of 
parting in the form of a Sonnet. In this she says — 

"I, his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live." 

And she offers to embrace death to set her lover free, just as the other lady 
offers to be kept a prisoner, so that her lover may go free. Again, this 
sentiment of love being the armour protecting the breast is very prettily turned 
by Imogen, a woman and a wife — 

" Come, here's my heart ; 
Something's afore't : soft, soft ; we'll no defence ; 
Obedient as the scabbard. — What is here ? 
The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 
All turned to heresy ? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith ! You shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart." 

That is, her husband, in the shape of his love-letters, must be torn away for the 
blow to be struck. 

According to this reading Elizabeth Yemon says to her lover with regard to 
the lady of whom she is jealous, and who is an intimate friend of both — 

" Thou dost love her, because thou know'st I love her." — Sonnet 42. 

That is an impossible argument if a man were the speaker. But the comparative 

evidence tends to show that it is a woman speaking to a woman. It is the very 

argument used by Rosalind, who when speaking of her lover says to her cousin 

Celia, " Let me love him for that, and do you love him because I do /" Rosalind 

had just said to her cousin, **ffate htm not /or my sake/" thus echoing the 

Sonnet's 

" Suffering my friend for my sake to approve KerJ* 

Again, it is a woman speaking to a woman, Viola to Olivia, in Twelfth Night, 
who says of a lover — 

*' And he is yours, and his must needs be yours ; 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam," 

which. contains a repetition direct from Sonnet 134 — 

** So now I have confessed that he is thine» 
And 1 myself am mortgaged to thy will" 

Elizabeth Yemon calls the " Lascivious Grace,*' whom she has suspected as 
being a thief of love — 

" That sweet thief which sourly robs from me," 

but says to her — 

** I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty," 

And in the Midsummer Night^s Dream Hermia says to Helena — 

** me ! you Juggler ! you canker-blossom ! 
You Thief of love ! what, have you come by night. 
And stolen my Love's heart from him ? " 
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both instances it 
parisons lies in the fact, that the women 
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he chief importance of these com- 
Two Cousins in both of the Plays, 
I claim them to be in the Sonnets ; and so far aa the comparative evidence 
gor« we find that Sbakspeare allows, Ulu^tratos, and warrants this claim, 
ViiKher on, the Mime "Forgery of jealousy" will be traced between Helena 
and Uermia in the dream>drama that ve dnd in the Sonnets now ascribed to 
Elizabeth Vernon as speaker to her lover, Soittbnmpton, and her couEin Lady 
Itieh. We are able to apply another comparative test so far aa it goes. 

In Elizabethan love-laugnage the names of endearment, " love " and " friend," 
are often naed indifferently, and without distinction of sex. It was, however, 
a custom of the earlier lime to reverse tbem, " friend " being used for " love," 
aa though it were the dearer epithet. The motlier of Essex in writing to him 
hnbituaJJy speaks of Christopher Blount, who was her third husbaiid, as " My 
friend." An original love-letter writteo by Sir George Hayward in 1550 
Ijogins, " My dearest Friend." ' A lover in one of Dekker's plays apostrophizea 
hi« lady's ptirtmt — 

" Thou figure of my friend 1 " 

Surrey calls his lady ''my friend," and speaks of himself aa her friend. John 
Dn\~iea says of Paris, " Fair Helen beheld her love, her dear, her friend." This 
cn»t(im is quite faujilinr to Sliakspeare in the Flaya Beatrice, in love with 
Bcnciiick, colls him her " friend " — " For I must ne'er love that which my friend 
hni<« i " which is exactly what Southampton says in speaking of himself to his 
mistress — 

" For 1 muat ne'er lore him ivlioni thon dost hate." 

" He bath got his friend with child," says Lucio of Claudio. " Gentle friend," 
Ili-rmia culls her lover. "A sweeter friend," Prot«Q8 calls Silvia; whilst 
" (nend " is the mo&t endearing name that Juliet can find for Komeo as a climax 
to the line — 

" Art tlion gone so. Love, Lord, my liualKUid, Friend 1 " 

Tlie significance of the title is still estant with the sexes, although it has been 
drgradc^d from its earlier rank. My analysis of the Southampton series shows 
that in the PerFonnI Sonnets Shakspeare almost invariably calls Southampton 
his "love." ThU titte ig uted geven timet over in thtjirtl 26 A'lmne/*; and "friend" 
not at all. But with the change to tJie dramatic method there is aUo a change 
to the style of " friend." In Sonnet 30, tfie firit of (^Me, the person addressed 
is called " Dear Friend " (p. 103). According to my reading of what are here 
termed the Dramatic Sonnets, Southampton calls Elizabeth Yemon " dear 
friend " in Sonnet 30. In Sonnet 42 Elizabeth Yernon calls Southampton 
"my friend" three times. In Sonnets 50 and 56 Southampton speaks of his 
lady as his "friend." In Sonnet 110 she is an "older friend " (i.e. in antithesis 
to "newer proof "), and in Sonnet 111 " dear friend." Elizabeth Yernon calls 
Southampton "my friend" twice. In Sonnet 133 he is her " friend," " her 
sweetest friend," and she speaks of him as a friend in Sonnet 134. In alterna- 
tion with this, Shakspeare calls himself " friend " in Sonnets 32 and 82, and 
Southampton (his dearest friend) is only called by that name once — -"fair 
friend," Sonnet 104, where the epithet fair supjxjrts the tenderer significance of 
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the word friend, whereas the writer addresses Southampton as his love same 
twenty times over. Although the epithets are not quite invariably applied, there 
is a large balance to be claimed as the unconscious testimony of a custom of the 
time in favour of my interpretation of the sexes, and of their relationship in 
the respactive Sonnets. Hitherto, the one modern sense of the word " friend " 
has prevailed with readers of the Sonnets, the other curiously corroborative use 
of it being ignored, and made them think that Shakspeare must be addressing 
his male ** friend," whereas the language tells in just the opposite way. " Love " 
is the most familiar title, and it is the earliest. 

The attitude of the speaker in Sonnets 33, 34 is that of one who has been 
wronged, but who has done no wrong ; it is the person addressed who is the 
doer of '' III deeds,'' the culprit or criminal. It is the person expostulated with 
who has deceived and made the speaker travel forth without a cloak. The 
person addressed is the cause of all the disgrace, whereas if the speaker were 
Shakspeare it would be he who had led his young friend into it. Instead, we 
hear the unmistakable voice of virgin love and maiden modesty ; of a shy 
affectionate nature that fears lest it may have trusted too soon, and feels that 
it has let fall a veil to be exposed to the public gaze. Still, the real subject- 
matter of the Sonnet is not illicit love, or the lady would not try to smile so 
gaily through her tears of grief and vexation. No lady in love could say to a 
guilty pair of illicit lovers — her own lover being one of them — 

*' Loving Offenders, thus I will excuse ye 1 
Thou dost love her because thou know'st I love her ; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me, 
Suffering my Friend for my sake to approve her. 
But f^e's the joy ; my friend and I are one, 
Sweet Flattery ! then she loves but me alone ! " 

Nor would such pimpish philosophy be possible to Shakspeare as speaker. It 
is only a robbery so far that the speaker can forgive, and call her cousin " gentle 
thief " so long as she does but steal her lover's society, because it is not a case 
of illicit love. Thus much is evident from the warning given, "But yet be 
blamed if thou thyself deceivest by wUful taste of my love in the wrongful way." 
She is jealous, suspicious, and fearful — 

" Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 

Than to be sure they do : for certainties 

Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 

The remedy then bom." 
And 

" Where Love reigns disturbing jealousy 

Doth call himself affection's Sentinel." 

But the speaker does not know that which the autobiographists pretend to know. 
She distinguishes betwixt those ** pretty wrongs which liberty commits," and the 
<' taints of liberty," or the "drabbing" of the libertine. These are such 
flirtations as befit him who is sure to be tempted and wooed by such a syren 
as her Vivien-like cousin. The two-fold truth, however, that he breaks cannot 
be very vital when described as — 
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Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee ; 
Thine, by thy beauty being folse to me." 
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The grosser version qf Sonnet 4:2 is no more possible to a woman than it is to 
Shakspeare, 

The expression, " Beshrew my heart/' is also in my favour. Although not 
limited by Shakspeare to his female characters, it is an essentially effeminate 
oath, or rather a feminine form of curse. 

I admit there is one point that may be made and urged against the speaker 
being a woman. In lines 11 and 12, Sonnet 34, we read — 

"The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross ! " 

And if the male sex could be otherwise identified, this " him ** would be brought 
home to the speaker. But there is no other determinative note of sex, which 
makes it possible that this is merely a generalization of a well-known fact ; ** to 
him " being used proverbially in the sense of " to one ** who bears. Besides 
which, it was not Shakspearo's cue to communicate the sex of the speaker to us. 
That is suppressed, or left to be inferred. 



" All men make faults, and even I in this, 
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shows me the speaker is a woman. I read the sense as ** All men make faults, 
and even /, who am not a man,** do so. 

"All men make faults ; and even I in this, 
Authorizing th^ trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing their siiis more than their sins are." 

In a forgiving mood the lady excuses her lover on the ground that all men make 
faults — that is, commit offences in this way, and she has exaggerated tfieir sins 
on purpose to make the greater excuse for him. In this case, as in a hundred 
others still more obscure, the true sense has not been perceived, only here it 
seemed possible to make sense by altering the text. Modern editors following 
Malone usually print line 8 of Sonnet 35 thus — 

'* Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are.*' 

Whereas the original quarto reads — 

'* Excusing their sins more than their sins are." 

This is the true lection. The plural belongs to all men, and there was no 
warrant for the alteration which was made and is still maintained in the interest 
of the personal theory. The speaker says, " All men commit faults," — just as 
Juliet says of Fortune, " Ail men call thee fickle I " — ** and even I who am not a 
man do so in authorizing your trespass by comparison with theirs ** — not with 
ourSf mark I In doing this she is *' salving " his ** amiss " by excusing " their sios 
more than their sins are." That is, she exaggerates the sins of men in general, 
and their proneness to faults, on purpose to make less of bis, not to excuse his 
faults more than his faults are. The only personal fault of which the speaker is 
conscious is that of corrupting herself in authorizing the lover's trespass by 
making this comparison in his favour — ^^ Even I in this am to blame^ but 
such is my love I cannot help it." Here is absolute proof that the speaker 
is not and cannot be that corrupt married man supposed. If he had been so 
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earrupt it did not remain for him to corrupt himself by being so charitable when 
salving the misbehavioor of his young friend. 

The subject, however, has a suMciently serious side. Lady Kich was a woman 
who might make any other woman jealous for her own lover, if the ** adultei-ate 
eyes " of Stella shoidd " give salutation " to his ** sportive blood " ; and that is 
the possible position from an amatory point of view. It is not for me to say or 
suggest that Southampton was really in love with Lady Hich ; not merely 
because she was ten years older, for she was one of those that laugh at age, and 
make a fool of Time. I have nowhere said that he ** approached her with any 
speech of love," or any '^ avowal of guilty love, so openly as to have caused 
a family and public scandal," or that Southampton had done this and then 
asked Shakspeare ** to endow his sin with poetic life," as has been alleged. It 
would have been very shallow to have suggested anything so absurd. I said 
there was only matter enough in this ** jealousy " to supply one of the subjects 
for Shakspeare's Sonnets among his *' private friends." I treated it all through 
as a case of suspicion, natural and pardonable, on the part of Elizabeth Yernon, 
considering the fascinating influence of her cousin. I stated that the most 
desperate Sonnet of all (144) was only tragic in terms, expressing nothing more 
th^ a doubt, and this will be proved. I could not and did not charge the Earl 
of Southampton with any guilty love for Lady Hich, when I hold him in Sonnet 
120 to tell his mistress that she wronged him by her unjust suspicions in this 
particular affair of the ** jealousy." But I see no difficulty in suj'posing that 
Shakspeare may have cautioned and pleaded with Southampton and ** pitched 
into " him, dramatically, when I find that he has done the same things in other 
Sonnets. One of two things : either the story told in this group of Sonnets is 
personal to Shakspeare, or it is not. If it be a woman speaker, and that it is 
so there is abundant evidence, it cannot be the corrupt married man supposed ; 
therefore it is not Shakspeare. 

It must be borne in mind that we are endeavoiuing to decipher a secret history 
of an unexampled kind. We can get little help except from the written words 
themselves. We must rely implicitly on that inner light of the Sonnets, left like 
a lamp in a tomb of old, which will lead us with the greater certainty to the 
precise spot where we shall touch the secret spring and make clear the mystery. 
We must ponder any the least minutisB of thought, feeling, or expression, and 
not pass over one mote of meaning because we do not easily see its significance. 
Some little thing that we cannot make fit with the old reading may be the key 
to the right interpretation. 

I maintain that Elizabeth Yernon, Southampton's mistress, is the speaker of 
these nine Sonnets ; that the speaker is a woman addressing her lover and the 
woman-rival who has drawn her lover away from her side ; a woman whose love 
is pure, and who being free from personal blame has a right to reproach both the 
Earl and the lady who had professed to be the friend of b3th, and whom she 
may well suspect of having taken advantage of their friendship to ensnare the 
Etirl and keep him in the strong toils of her wanton grace. The speaker has 
suffered an injury through the misbehaviour of her lover, who has exposed her to 
public comment. 

She reproaches him for having been led away from her when it was yet the 
early dawn of their love, immediately after they had met. Her sun had but 
shone for **one hour" with *' all triumphant splendour " on her biow, when tlie 
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" region-cloud " came over him, and hid him from her. Still, she will think the 
best in his eclipse. Her love shall not turn from him. Even though darkly 
hidden from her, she will have faith that he will shine again with all the early 
brightness. She will believe that the sun in heaven will be sullied by the clouds 
that pass over it as soon as that her earthly san can be stained by the clouds 
which mask him from her now. But the fear increases and the feeling deepens 
in the next Sonnet. She pleads — 

"Why didst thoa promuie such a heauteons day, 
And MAKE me travel forth without my cloak f*' 

Trustingly, confidingly, she has left her wonted place of shelter ; she has 
ventured all on this new affection. The morning was so bright, the sun 
shone with such promise of a glorious day, she has come forth unfit to meet 
the storm which the gathering clouds portend. Her unprotected condition 
is portrayed most exquisitely with that natural touch and image, solely 
feminine when figuratively employed, of her having travelled forth " toUh' 
out her doak,^^ Why did her lover make her do this, and let " base clouds " 
overtake her on her way ? It will not be enough for him to break through 
that '' rotten smoke " of cloud to kiss the tears off her storm-beaten face, 
because others have seen how he has treated her. Her maiden fame has 
been injured, her maiden dignity wounded. No one can speak well of such a 
'' salve " as heals the personal wound and cures not the public disgrace ; others 
are witnesses that she has been mocked. Though he may repent, yet she has 
lost that which he cannot restore. The offender may be sorry, yet, as every one 
knows, that lends but a weak relief to the victim who has to bear the " cross '' 
of a weighty burden. 

There is a passage in the Faery Queen (Book II. ch. i.) somewhat illustra- 
live of Sonnet 34, as assigned by me to the wronged lady, Elizabeth Vernon, 
who says — 

** Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak ? 

For no man well of such a salve can speak, 

That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace ; 

Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief. 

In the Fatry Queen we have — 



" AU wroTiffS have mends, but no amends of shame. 
Now, therefore, lady, rise out of your pain, 
And see the salving of your blotted name,** 

This is written on behalf of a woman who is supposed to have been wronged 
by a man ! And here too the woman is in disguise — 

" Her purpose was not such as she did feign, 
Ne yet ncr person such as it was seen ; 
But under simple show and semblant plain 
Lurkt false Duessa secretly unseen. 
As a chaste virgin that had wrongM been.'' 

One easily perceives how Shakspeare would take the hint from Spenser and 
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apply it to his real case of a maiden that had " wronged been." Also he makes 
another of his women, Duchess Elenor, exclaim — 

" My ahame will not be shifted with my sheet." 

Then comes the revulsion of feeling, the relief of thought ; she pictures his 

repentance — 

" Ah, but those tears are x)earl which thv love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds ! " 



Do not grieve any more, she continues in the next Sonnet, and in a most loving 
spirit she will make all the excuses she can for him. Sun and moon have their 
clouds and eclipses, the sweetest buds their cankers, the roses their thorns. All 
men have their faults, and even she who is not a man will make a fault in this, 
that she is authorizing his fault or transgression by comparison with the faults 
of others, corrupting herself, or herself sinning, in " salving " over his mis- 
behaviour, and in the largeness of her charity, excusing their sins even more 
than they cure ; magnifying them to make his less. She will not only look on 
this fault of his nature sensibly, but will also try and take part against herself 
in favour of the " sweet thief " who has robbed her of her lover's presence ; 
such ** civil war is in her love and liate " that she must needs be accessory to the 
theft. The excuses are still carried on in the fourth of the Sonnets spoken to 
the Earl. It is perfectly natural that he should have this tendency to commit 
these pretty wrongs i;^hen she is sometimes absent from his thoughts. It is a 
little "out of sight, out of mind." He is young and handsome, and pursued by 
temptation. He is beautiful, therefore sure to be assailed. He is kind and 
yielding, therefore he may be won, especially, as in the present instance, when a 
woman woos, and a woman like this cousin of hers, who has such power in 
floating men off their feet, once she has fixed her fatal eyes upon them ; in 
whose every grace there " lurks a still and dimib-discoursing devil that tempts 

most cunningly." 

" Ah me, but yet thou might* st my Sent forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a two-fold truth ; 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee ; 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me." 

Then follows a bit of special pleading, partly very natural and partly sophistical. 

With all the playfulness, however, the earnestness is unmistakable. Naturally 

enough she is sorry if she should lose her female friend, for she loved her 

dearly ; but still more naturally she confesses that the loss in love which would 

touch her most nearly would be the loss of her lover. The rest of the Sonnet is 

ingenious for love and charity's sake. Surely her lover only loves the lady 

because he knows that she loves her, and the lady loves him solely for the 

speaker's sake. Both have combined to lay this cross upon her; they are just 

trying her ; but — 

** Here's the joy : iny friend and I are one ; 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone." 

This is the tone in which a woman laughs when her heart wants to cry. 

In the next three Sonnets the address is direct from woman to woman, face 
to face, and the feeling is more passionate, the language of more vital import. 
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Here Are matters that hnve never been fittbomeil ; expressions Hint have no 
mcMiuDg if a man were speaking to a man. These I interpret as follows : — 

Before the Eart of Southampton met with Mistress Vernon, and became 
enaiDoured of her, he was somewhat at variance with the Earl of Essex. In tlie 
declaration of the trenson of the Earl, signed D., and quoted by Chalmers in 
his Svplemenlal Apology, we are told that emulations (envious rivalries) and 
differeac«t aX Court had risen betwixt E^ex and Southampton, but the latter 
Earl's love for the cousin of Eases came to heal all, and it bound the two up in 
%. boud, atroag &nd long as life, which was only loosened by death. Also, at the 
time of Soutluiaiplou's marriage, the Earl of Essex fell under her Majesty's 
displeasure for furthering, and, as we learn by Mr. Stiinden, for "gendrriny" 
the matter. 80 that from the boui- when Southampton and EliKabeth Yernon 
became one in love, years before they were one in law, the Kurl wiis committed 
in fettling, and, as we now see, in fact, to the fortunes of the Earl of Essex. 

lie followed him through good and evil report. He held to him although ho 
had to share the frowns of Her Majesty without sharing the eniiles which fell 
on the favourite. The influence of Essex was often more fatal to friends tbati 
to foes, and in this respect the Earl of Southampton was far more justly entitled 
to the e|iithet " unfortunate " than was EsKex himself. He v>as most unfortunate 
in this friendship, for it seemed perfectly natural when Essex got in the wrong, 
for all eyes to turn and look at his friends to see tolio was the cause. Her 
Majenty often offered up a scapegoat from amongst his friends in this way. 
The norst of it being that these had to stand in the shadow even when he wiis 
Tiiut«<l with a burst of isunsLine. In fact, his friends were always in the shadow 
which he cast. In these Sonnets, Elizabeth Vernon, as X^y B'.eh's cousin, feek 
th»l she is responsible for bringing Southampton under this "bond" of friend- 
ship which hinds him so fast through her. She is bound to the "s/afei-y " of the 
Essex caose by family rsUtionship, and through his love for her, Southampton 
has been brought under the influence of Lady Rieh's fascinating eyes, through 
which there looks aliernatoly an angel of darkness and an angel of light, 
according to her mood of mind ; that fatal voice, made low and soft to draw the 
flattering heart into her snare; that wanton beauty, which can make all ill 
look lovely, and who»« every gesture is a dumb-show that has but one interpreta- 
tion for those who are caught by her amorous arts and luring lapwing-wiles, and 
tiao for those that watch and fear for them, Elizabeth Vernon feels that she is 
the inoocetit cause of bringir:g her dear friend the Earl into this double danger — 
the daug«r of too familiar an acquaiatancosbip with Lady Rich, and the danger 
of K too familiar friendship with Es?ex, whose perturbed spirit and secret 
inacbi nations are known to her. She blames herself for her " unkind abuse " in 
luving brought them together. " Evil befal that heart," she exclaims to her 
iady consiD, "for the deep wound it gives to me and my friend. Is it not 
•nnngfa for yt>u t j torture me alone in this way, I who am full of timid feais, 
but yoo must also make my sweetest friend a slave to this slavery which I 
saffM*, nod was content to suffer whilst it only tormented me? You held me in 
yoor power by right of the strongest; your proud cruel eye could do with mo 
olniMt m» you pleased. I was your prisoner whom yo.i kept in confinement 
cloM pent. You hold me perforce, and I will not complain of ihnt if I can 
only ahield loy lover from all danger ; whoe^-er defends me, let my heart be his 
(uoitL I pltuJ with yoit ; but, aLs ! I know it is in vain ; you ail/ use rigour 
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in your gaol, and torture your poor prisoners. I confess he is yours, and I 
myself am mortgaged to do your bidding. But let me forfeit myself, and do 
you restore my lover t3 be my comfort. Ah, you will not, and he will not be 
free. You are covetous aod he is kind. He did but sign his name, surety-like, 
for me under tluU bond which binds him as fast as it binds me, and you will sue 
him, a friend, who has only become a debtor to you for my sake, and take the 
statute of your beauty, the right of might, you ' usurer that put forth all to 
use ; ' " that is, she who takes advantage of her loveliness to turn friends into 
lovers and lovers into politic il adherents to the Essex cause ; *' take all you can, 
in virtue of your beauty and our bond. Him have I lost j you have ua both. 
He pays all, yet I am not, cannot be free." The speaker acknowledges a power 
which compels her submission. Then she tries a little coaxing. ** * Take all my 
loves, my Love/ what then I You have only what you had before. All mine 
was yours in one sense, but ' be blamed ' if you deceive yourself and take it or 
wilfully taste of it in another sense. If you would eat of the fruit of my love, 
come to it fairly by the right gate ; do not climb over the wall, as a thief and a 
hireling, to steal. For his sake I will forgive your robbing me of his presence 
and company, although love knows it is far harder to bear this unknown wrong 
of love than it would be to suffer the injury of hatred that was openly known." 
And now we have the summing up of the whole matter, the moral of the story. 
The speaker makes her submission almost abject, in obedience to a hidden cause, 

" Lascivious Grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me ivith spUea, yet toe musi not be foes." 

Admitting the speaker to be a woman, there must be more than a story of 
rivalry in love implied in those lines. Because if one woman be too friendly 
with another woman's lover, the sufferer would argue that the sooner she and 
the one who robbed her mind of its peace were foes the better for all parties. 
Bather than continue to suffer and bear until quite " killed with spites," she 
would say we miLst be foes, for I cannot, need not, will not bear any longer. 
All the more that it is the woman who pursues, an ordinary case would be 
simple enough. But there is a secret and sufficiently potent cause why these 
two should not become foes. The lady fears the fierce vindictive nature of her 
cousin ; she dreads lest the black eyes should grow baleful, and would almost 
rather they were turned on the Earl in wanton love than in bitter enmity ; 
so deep is her dread of the one, so great her affection for the other. For his 
sake she resolves to bear all the '* spites " which her cousin's conduct can inflict 
upon her. For his sake, she and this cousin must not be foes. Such is the 
binding nature of their relationship, that the speaker feels compelled to be an 
accessory to the "sweet thief" that "sourly robs" from her, by drawing her 
lover away, possibly to political meetings. She will be the slave of her high 
imperious will, and bear the tyranny that tortures her, rather than quarreL 
She will likewise be subtly politic with her love's profoundest canning. And 
this is why there is such "civil war" in her "love and hate;" herein lies the 
covert meaning that has for so long lurked darkly in these lines. 

No one accustomed to judge of evidence in poetry can fail to see that the old 
story of a male speaker — a man who is married and keeps his mistress too — and 
that man Shakspeare, has been told for the last time, so soon as we have dis- 
covered a woman speaker, who is thus identified by inner character and outward 
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circumBtftnces. The breath of pure love that breathes fresh as one of those 
summer &ira which are the mosseoffera of morn, is sweet enough to disinfect the 
iitugiuatioQ tliat has been tainted by the vulgar story, whilst the look of injured 
iiinix^ura »nd the ub»ence of self-reproach, the chiding that melts into forgive- 
, which was only intended to bring the truant back ; the feeling of t»ing 
left uncoTered to the public gaze and ctoaklees to the threatening storm ; the 
face ID t«ars, the rain on the cheek, those " women's weapons, waterdrops ; " ' 
thv nttlnml womanliness of the expression, " Whoe'er keeps {i.e. defends) me, 
let my heart be hia guard," the lines — 

" My«lf I'll forfinl w th»t other mine 
Thoa wilt rnstoro lo 1>e my comfort still ! " 

— the wrong done to love, which, though unknown, is worse than the known 
injunr of open hatred ; the motive, feeling, and excusing words — all are 
Miijtuaitcly feminine ; whilst the imagery and symbols correspond in the 
thoroughest way to the womanly nature of it all. 

The expression " Lcucivwvi Grace, in tc/urm all ill -loeU g/iowa, kill me with 
tjiitet," as spoken from a woman to a rival, and applied, according to the st-ory 
for the first time told by me, is just one of those flashes of i-evelation by which 
we see nature caught in the fact ! And by the same sudden i 11 u mi nation wo 
ntoh sight of that Elizabethan Helen, the Lady Rich, seen and known the 
moment she is named, never to be forgotten. It is in the political aspect, how- 
ever, that these Sonnete are most profoiuidty interesting. When we can adopt 
the dramatic view, if but tentatively, it becomes evident that the pur|Kise of 
Shakepeare's writing is not merely amatory. TTis jealousy of Lady Rich on 
behalf of his friend or friends ia the genuine jiassion. Uc sees whither the 
lady is leading. He knows something of h«r intrigues, political as well as 
amatory, for be has watched her out of the corner of his eye this long time past. 
Ilia att«nlion to her had been attracted and arrested by Sidney's celebration of 
Stella. He has seen the wiles of Cleopatra in the spell she has cost on 
MoUDtjoy, hei' Antony. He had felt how her black eye.s could burn into the 
•ouls of men and brand them as slaves botuid for the triumph of her baleful 
beauty. 

As a life-study of the nude in nature she n'as an incomparable model. By 
lightning-fiashes he saw in her the revelation of his witty, wanton Rosaline, 
&ud brilliant, wilful Beatrice, who reSect somewhat of her daring devilry and 
wicked wit. Later, as crowning creations on her line of development, the 
sumptuous gipsy Cleopatra and the gi'ondiy guilty I^dy Macbeth. He studied 
her, he drew from her, he gloried in her plenitude of power and towering will, 
but be feared for her influence over his dear friend. The dark lady attained 
ber darkest and most traitorous character as tbe political plotter, and he fought 
against her witb all hie presaging feeling. On account of their own blood- 
relationship the one cousin, Elizabeth Vernon, has brought ber lover, 
t-hakspeare's friend, into the toils of the political plotter, Rialta, the promoter 
of treason against the queen — as we now know her to have been as early as the 
y(«r 1589. 

Klfuibcth and her enfettered lover both drew together under the same 
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yoke imposed upon them by her cousin in the Essex cause, or rather in the 
cause of James, for whom Lady Rich plotted secretly and laboured strenuously 
during many years, to be rewarded at last like a worn-out slave by him who 
called her a " fair woman with a black souL" 

It is in the political, not in an amatory relationship, that the bondage 
indicated by strictly legal language applies (Sonnet 134). The speaker as 
cousin of Lady Rich was already in bondage to that plotter's imperious will, as 
she confesses — " I myself am mortgaged to thy will j " and this being so, she has 
brought her lover into the same bondage, the same " toils of grace." Hence 
the pathetic plea of love that he may be allowed to go free. 

** He loamed but, sarety-like, to write for me, 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind*" 

He only became a debtor for her sake — ^the surety for herself. Thus, if the 
speaker's jealousy be sexual the writer's is political, and this is one of the ways 
in which Shakspeare wore the dramatic mask and wrote the ** Secret Drama " 
of his Sonnets. Later on, in Sonnet 120, we shall find the ranging and returning 
lover, when in the confessional, does admit that he has been subject to wretched 
delusions and made the victim of '' syren tears " ; saluted by " false adulterous 
eyes ; " spied upon and mis-reported. He there pleads guilty to that *^ sensual 
(t.e. selfish) fault "of his nature which he is charged with in these Sonnets, but 
not in this instance. He emphatically denies that he was guilty in this 
particular case. He says his lady wronged him by her unkindness. He 
suffered in '* her crime." And there is proof that she had done so in the fact 
of her being first to ask forgiveness and tender the *' humble salve," the henling 
balm offered in a penitent attitude, which was most suited to the heart she had 
so wounded. The hunihle salve shows that the lady, on finding herself mistaken, 
her suspicions wrongful, had eaten ''humble pie," and eaten it with a good 
grace. And this defence is warranted by the uncertainty and indefiniteness 
of the Sonnets supposed to contain the charge she made against him. 

This jealousy of Mistress Vernon does not appear to have gone very deep or 
left any permanent impression. It certainly did not part the fair cousins, for 
their intimacy continued to be of the closest, at least up to the time of Essex's 
death, as is shown by Rowland White's letters. It was to Lady Rich's house 
that Elizabeth Vernon retired in August, 1598, and there her babe was born, 
' which she named Penelope, after her cousin. The intimacy between the three 
friends Temained unbroken after the marriage of Southampton, who we find was 
one of the chief mourners at the funeral of Mountjoy. Dr. Grosart, in his 
sketch of Sidney, prints one of Lady Rich's Letters to Southampton, the post- 
script of which shows that she had betted upon his forthcoming child being a 
boy. She writes, " / hope by your son to win my wager " (vide Biographia), 
There was only matter enough in it to supply one of the subjects for Shakspeare's 
poetry "among his private friends." The Sonnets themselves have no such 
sombre shadows or ominous significance as they seemed to have when read as 
personal utterances of the writer. The most searching investigation yet made 
will prove that there is not the least foundation for the dark story as told 
against our Poet, save that which has been laid in the prurient imagination of 
those who have so wantonly sought to defile the memory of Shakspeare. And 



tar tlie rest of our lives we may safely aod u&reservedlj hold of him, tlia.t L 
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The 1 44th Sonnot will help us forward another good stride towards effectually 
clearing up this most complex matter. 

ELIZABETH VEEKON'3 SOLILOQUY. 

J\po Lora I have iifwti^ort and dti^ir. 

Which tiit tuBQ Spirit* da tuggtsl me titll ; 

The 6fUer Angel it a man right/air; 

Tht teoFKr Spirit a vaman toloared HI ; 

To ioi% me toon to hell, my female evil 

TtmBUth my better Angel from my tide, 

And Kotiid eormft my taint to be a devil; 

Wooing kit purity vrUh her foul pride : 

And tohelhtr that my angel he Ivrned JUrtd, 

Evtpal I may, yet not diredly tell ; I 

But being tolhfivm me, bath laeaehfrimd, \ 

I guett one angel in anolhrr'i hell ! 

ret thit thcil 1 n^er hunt<, Imt live in davU, 
Tiil my had angel fin my gottd one out. (144.) 

The above is admitted by the antobiographists to be a key'Soonet I And such 
indeed it is. They look upon it as a key to the whole difficulty. So it is. 
But in a way they have little suspected, and no doubt they will still cling to 
their treaaured charcoaL This Sonnet has to supply their proof positive that 
Sbakspeare kept a mistress, who is the woman described in the Latter Sonnets 
as being the vilest of the vile ; common ns any strumpet of the street. They 
are quite sure that Sbakspesre was frantically infatuated with such a woman ; 
that hifl love for her was founded on her unworthincss to be loved, and that he 
lov«d her becauseof the batefulness of her character (Sonnet 150). This Sonnet 
is held to make bis confession of the fact that he worshipped this swarthy 
Bir«n, or "Woman Coloured ill;" that she tempted his fair friend from hia 
side, and that he wrote Sonnets denouncing his friend with being a perjured 
thief and a robber. They enterttun no manner of doubt that this was the 
|ireci«e poeition ; for them it is an immoral certainty. 

Il in here the personal theorists feel themselves most securely entrenched, and 
altogether nnaasailable. It is here they lift the vuUurine nose triumphantly 
and sunC the carrion that infects the air. They have do misgivings that the 
scent inay be carried in their own nostrils. Aud when one ventures to doubt 
whether the vulturine nose may be the best of nil p<i»«ible guides in a matter 
which demands the most delicate discrimination, the nicest intuition, the 
valtnrioe noee is forthwith elevated in disgust and scorn. Why, the facts are 
ns plain, to them, as the nose in their face. If there be one fact patent in the 
Sonnets, it is that Shakspeare was a scamp and n blockgu.ird, and that he told 
all the world so, only the world has been too bigoted to believe him. If you 
hint tlukt there may be another reading possible ; one that is compatible with 
"* ""oet's purity, they think you very good to say so ; very good indeed, 
naly amiable ; but yon are too youthful, too simple, too unsophisticated. 
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*~* Such a view is perfectly untenable to ns who know the Sonnets." "Bj knowing 
the Sonnets, they mean accepting all the squinting oonstmctions which tend to 
suggest the moral obliquity of Shakspeare. 

But what says the speaker who sums up the argument pro and eon regarding 
the position in the last two lines of this key-Sonnet f ''Yet this" (which 
includes all they have charged Shakspeare with !) 

" Yet this shall I ne*er know, but live in dovht. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out." 

That is strangely diffident language after all the certitude of the auto- 
biographists. The speaker feels no certainty whatever. It is a case of 
temptation, of fear and suspicion only ! The speaker says she (or he) may sus- 
pect and ''guess/' but cannot directly teU; having no other evidence except that 
the two are and have been personal friends, and both are away from her. The 
actual truth or state of affairs must be unknown to one wlio does not know, and 
who unrestf ully remains in a state of doubt ! If Shakspeare were the speaker 
in this Sonnet then it would give the lie to the story previously told with him 
as speaker. Because if that had been true no room could have been left for any 
doubt or conjecture here. His friend could not be now described as " a saint " 
if he had been the guilty sinner already denounced. Nor could Shakspeare have 
waited until the present time to be drawn to hell in consequence of his young 
friend being lured from his side, any more than the friend could have preserved 
his purity from being corrupted by the same temptress. The position here is 
that so far as the speaker knows the friend has preserved both his purity in love 
and fealty in friendship. Therefore he can be called "my saint." Neither is 
this a new temptation and a case of suspicion as such, for the two absent ones 
were already friends. The earlier copy of 1599 reads — 

'' But being both to me both to each friend." 

So that they were all three knit together in friendship beforehand. 

According to the personal reading the woman had previously corrupted his 
saint — save the mark ! — to be a devil, and they could be enjoying themselves 
very comfortably in the lady's hell ! Whereas, according to this Sonnet (144), 
the friend " right fair " had not fallen, or he would not be called a saint. Ajb 
he had kept his purity until now, when the siren is supposed to be wooing it 
with her fair (or foul) pride, the previous story deduced from the Sonnets could 
not have been true. 

And yet they say the Sonnets are in their proper order, and that the "Gentle 
Thief " who was Sbakspeare's friend (no matter for the moment which) had 
already robbed the Poet of his mistress a hundred Sonnets earlier ! In face of 
the damning charges already made, in the earlier Sonnets, respecting which the 
autobiographists have no doubt ; in face of the character ascribed to the woman 
all through the Latter Sonnets, the poor simpleton Shakspeare does not yet 
KNOW, he only suspects, makes a guess, and lives in doubt, until something occurs 
which can only be described in the language and imagery of the then familiar 
game of ** Barley-Break." 

One needs must feel it to be lamentably iconoclastic to reduce this greatest of 
all Shakspearian tragedies to a Sonnet on a woman's jealousy, and the Inferno in 
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which the Poet suffered his " hell of time " to the hell that the couple have to 
suffer in at harley-break ; but this has to be done. 

The game of ** Barley-lreak '' turns upon breaking the law,^ and also on being 
caught and condemned to Hell. Those who are in Hell are the bad Angels ; 
those who are outside are the good. To tempt, or lure, catch or cany, the good 
one to Hell, the female pursues the male playw. When she has caught him he 
must go to Hell with her and become a deyil in the Hell of the Bad Angels. 
The catching is followed by kissing in Hell as it is in the game of ** Kiss-in- 
the Ring." And the speaker in the Sonnet has a presaging fear lest this part 
of the game should be carried out in earnest. The game itself is played by three 
couples as described in Sidney's Arcadia ' — 

" Then couples three be straight allotted there ; 
They of both ends, the middle two do fly, 
The two that in mid ^laoe, Hell callM were. 
Most strire with waitmff foot and watching eye 
To eatch of them, and them to Hell to bear, 
That they, as well as they, Hell may supply : 

Like $ome which geek to salve their blotted name 

With others' blot, till all do tasU qf shame /" 

In the course of the game, as further described by Sidney, Strephon and Nous 
form one of the three pairs of lovers. He runs away from her, and it is her part to 
pursue and catch him ; these being two of the Good Angels who are not in Hell. 
But whilst he is running he plays into the hands of the temptress, and lets 
himself be caught by Uran, a Bad Angel, the " woman coloured ill,'' who leads 
him to her Hell. And it is said — 



" So canght, him seem'd he canght of joys the bell, 
And thoaght it heaven so to be drawn to Hell." 

Now, in accordance with the law of the game, when the lover is thus taken by 
the bad angel, his own female partner must also accompany him, to Hell, Thus 
the way to win her to Hell is to tempt the Better Angel from her side and 
secure him first, as Uran secures Strephon when be is in the act of fleeing from 
his own sweetheart. 

" To Hell he goes, and Nous with him mnst dwell ; 
Nous swore it was not right for his default, 
Who would be caugtU, that s?u must go to Hell ; 
But so she must" 

Shakspeare's meaning in this Sonnet can only be apprehended by following it 
according to the laws of Barley-Break. The rules of the game, and these alone, 
will explain the lines — 

" To win MB soon to Hell ray female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side." 

The two Good Angels who are out of Hell are safe from pursuit whilst they keep 
coupled together. AH the danger lies in their being caught apart by the Biid 

' I ^opt Dr. Nicholson's suggestion, quoted by Dr. Grosnrt, p. 187, v. 2, Sidney's Poems 
CFuller's Worthies Library) to the effect that the name of Barley-Break is derived from Bar- 
Law, the exclamation of "Barley" meaning beyond reach of the law, or exempted from the 
penalty. 

> 10, 22&— 288, p. 8«, T. 2, Grosart 
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Augels. The speaker would have to go to Hell perforce if her lover went, just 
as Nous is compelled to go there when Strephon is caught, because the game is 
played by couples of one male and one female each, and when the male is caught 
and carried off to Hell his female mate is bound to accompany him. 

In Sidney's description, Strephon is taken prisoner by Uran, who represents 
the '* Woman coloured ill " as the evil angel of the Sonnet. Uran *' laid hold 
on him with most lay-holding grace." Whilst any pair, male and female, are 
coupled together outside they are safe from pursuit. But it was Strephon's 
desire to be caught when he was running apart from his mistress, and he was 
caught accordingly. The player who is pursued by the Bad Ajigel may be 
saved by a Good Angel, who is one of an out-couple, \f qf the opposite sex ; but 
7U>t a male by a male. ** Barley-break " is based on the sexes, and no man can 
be seduced or saved by a mule. 

We learn then from the rules of " Barley-Break " that the " Man right fair " 
could only be the " better angel " to a speaker who is a Woman ; that the " better 
angel " as a male could only be tempted from the side of a woman, and therefore 
it is doubly impossible for the speaker to be Shakspeare or any other man. 
Of course the Poet's object in adopting the imagery of Barley-Break was to 
represent and not to misrepresent the exact situation. Now, as the laws of 
Barley-Break are strictly observed all through the Sonnet we have only to 
follow the Rules of the game and play fair to see that the speaker qf the Sonnei 
cannot be a man and mtist be a/emale I The game did not permit of a male pair 
that could be either severed or saved in this way. Had the speaker of the 
Sonnet been a man there would be no meaning in the metaphor. I repeat, the 
couples were always male and female, whether in Hell or out. A man could 
not be the " better angel " to a man — only to a woman, and therefore in 
accordance with the laws of the game chosen to illustrate the facts from life 
the speaker must be a woman. The female nature of the speaker may likewise be 
glossed and somewhat corroborated by the language of Olivia in Twelfth Nighty 
when she says to Viola, whcm she looks upon as a " man right fair," " A fiend 
like thee might bear my soul to hell ! " The game of Barley-Break could not 
be applied comparatively with any likeness to life if either Shakspeare, South- 
ampton, or Herbert were the speaker, but with Elizabeth Vernon as the speaker 
the vraisemblance is complete. She has two Loves, one of whom is her comfort, 
the other is a cause of trouble to her on account of her known character, 
[olitical and amatory. The one is a " man right fair," the other that " Lascivi- 
ous Grace " who is a " Woman coloured ill." She has the complexion of the 
Dark Lady who is to be identified in her later character with Lady Rich, the 
black beauty of Sidney's Sonnets. 

These two Loves, her Lover and female friend, are both away from her and 
both are friends to each other. Naturally enough, Elizabeth Vernon is jealous 
of this " female evil," this " Lascivious Grace," in whom all ill looks well ; such 
is the subtlety of the traitor's charm. Her fear and suspicion of the actual state 
of affairs are expressed in the imagery, figures, positions, and the characters of 
Barley-Break. Her lover being away from her is open to be assailed and caught 
by the bad Angel, if she should ** woo his purity with her foul pride ; " she who 
is so winning in her witchery that she has the power to tempt a saint to become 
a devil. But whether the Good Angel has turned fiend and joined the Bad 
Angel in Hell or not the speaker does not know with any certitude. She 
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gtu-Mfa Uie gocxi Angel may be in the bad oue's Hell, bat lAv^ in Aovhl until 
the BmI one " fire the good one ouL" Much usually does turn upon an "if," 
nod all turns upon it here. It ia if the Ajigel has turned fiend ; IP the friend 
tmi; played false ; IP tlie woman should wilfully taste of the speaker's love ia an 
illegitimate way I Thus the Sonnet which baa been considefed the most con- 
clusive by the autobiographists is based on a four, a Jealous doubt, a supposition, 
and is prorably, positively inconclusive of anything agninst Shakspeare or 
anybody else. For i( m but Sontieteenng nfter all! and this game of Burley- 
Break is not the tragedy of Shakspeare'a heart-break. Of course it is open to 
the autobiographists to swear that Shakspeare did reverse the imagery here, us 
ibey are forced to make him violate the sex in its imagery elsewhei'e, and to 
say that he adopted on pjirpose tn apply the game of Barley-Break ia that one 
rulationsbip of the sexes, )'. e. to the coupling of two males, wherein it did not 
and could not apply I But we know better than that, Shakspeare 's poetic 
ac^-iiracy is scientific in its verifiable truth to nature. Those who do not know 
this cannot know him ; and it is rigorously impossible that he should have 
tak«n the " Game of Barley-Break " for the express purpose of portraying the 
position of lovers, and applied its elaborate figures to a case wherein it could 
not be made to apply. The Game was thoroughly understood by the readers 
ol that "Curious age." A.nd this will supply my concluding proof that the 
speaker of these Sonnets is a woman. The present explanation presents a case 
tA swallow or choke for the autobiographists. The worst of it ia they are so 
lodiciously lacking in all sense of the absurd. There is nothing too ridiculous 
for them to entertain it seriously. They fail to see the humour of the positions 
they suggest. If Shakspeare were the speaker in Sonnet 134 who says, " but 
thon wilt not " (restore him) " nor he will not hejre^" the obvious retort would 
be that his friend had been too free already. Again, if he were the speaker in 
Sonnet 34 who says, "Though thou repent yet I have still the loss," the 
natural reply would be "Why sol You can have the woman again. Her 
character remains as it was." With a most owlish gravity Mr. Tyler can 
(fspreas his doubt in a public meeting, and then repeat it in print, whether hit 
dark lady, Mary Fytton (who is not known to have been dark of complexion 
nor of so black a character), did actually reside in the same lodging with Shak- 
speare ! And why I Because Sonnet 114 says, " f i/iiess one Angel in another'g 
iltil !" Uer Hell leittg opposed to hvi dwelling-house. We want Charles 
Lamb to lend a hnnd and sliare the laugh at so huge a joke I No one person 
is equal to the enjoyment of it ! We cnnnot but wish that they had among 
Ibco one thousandth part of Shakspeare'a own ticklesome humour and protective 
sMuw of the ridiculous. 

^oally, in questioning this hypothesis of Shakspeare's guilt being thus 
exhibitnl by himsetf. an earnest inquirer might like to ask its supporters why 
Ihey should limit Shakspeare to having one miatresa) Why) If he were the 
iipeaker of Sonnet 40 in the circumstances supposed, instead of " offering to give 
up his mistress to his friend Will," as Mr. Furnivall witnesses, he would be 
surnuidering a whole harem of them, for the spe.iker begins tlus Sonnet by 
saying— 

" Tait all my Lnns, my I.or€, yea tiite tlu-in all ! " 

lIoTO the charge of his keeping a mistress is I udicrously falsified by the language 
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of Shakspeara biin9elf» who would confess to keeping such a number that one 
might be reckoned none. With a chance like this for charging him with 
keeping a harem of lady-loves, it is manifestly puerile to prefer the minor 
charge of keeping a mistress ! So little do these traducers know their own 
trade ; so unworthy are they of the liberty offered to them by the Sonnets ; so 
blind are they to their own folly from lack of the protective sense of humour. 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 
Sliokspeare to the Earl, who la leaving England. 

O, how thy worth with manners may I sing; 

When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring T 

And what is't bnt mine own when I praise thee f 

Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of siugle one. 

That by this separation I may give 

That dne to thee, which thon deserv'st alone 1 

Oh, Absence, what a torment wonldst thou prove, 

Were it not thy sour image save sweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive. 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain. 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain. (89) 

In this Sonnet there is an absence contemplated. But not the absence of the 
speaker. Shakspeare would not speak of his own absence as proving a torment 
to his friend I It is Southampton who is going away, and the Poet proposes to 
take advantage of this separation by writing about his friend during his absence 
abroad. He will entertain the time of his friend's absence with thoughts of 
love. To praise the friend whilst they are together is unnecessary, because they 
are so much one that it is like praising himself. Even for this, he says, let us 
be divided by distance, if by nothing else, so that he can, as it were, hold his 
friend, the better part of himself, at arm's length, to look on his virtues and 
praise his worth, and give that due to him which is the friend's alone. This 
Sonnet establishes the fact that the Earl is about to go abroad or to leave 
home, and that Shakspeare intends to sing of him, to write about him, whilst he 
is away. The Poet stops at home — "here" — to sing of him who **doth /lence 
remain." It is a somewhat fantastic excuse for a parting, and very different 
from the lovers' parting that follows, but it suffices to show what the Poet was 
expected to do in the absence of that friend who supplied his own "sweet 
argument" for the Love-Sonnets, and lent the Poet's imagination light. He 
is to represent Southampton dramatically, and double him by writing about him 
during his absence abroad. 
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So^uikampUm to Elizabeth Vernon — cU parting^ in absence abroad^ and on 

the return home. 



Let me eonfeu that we two mud he twain^ 
AltJum^ our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots that do with me remain 
Without thy help Ifymebe borne alone : 
In our two loves there is but one respect. 
Though in our lives a separable spite^ 
Which though U alter not love's sole effect, 
Vet doth U steal sweet hours from lov^s 

delight : 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 
Lest my bewailid guilt should do thee shame, 
Kor tium with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
BiU do not so, I love thee in such sort, 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

(86) 
As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
»^o /, made kmu by Fortune's dearest spite. 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
ihr any (f these all, or all, or more. 
Entitled in thy parts do erowrUd sit, 
I make my lore engrafted to this store : 
Sothrn I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
ll'hiUt that this shadow doth such s%Mance 

give. 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed. 
And by a part of all thy glory live : 

Look what is best, that best I wish in thee ; 

This wish J have ; then ten times happy me. 

(87) 

Weary with toilj J haste me to my bed. 

The tiear repose for limbs with travel tired; 

But then be^ns a journey in my head 

To work my mind when body's work's expired: 

For then my thoughts {from far, where I 

abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide. 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 
Save that my souVs imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which, like a jewel hung inghaMy night. 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face 

new: 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my 

mind 
For thee, and for myseff, no quiet Jind. 

(27) 

How can I then return in happy plight, 
That am debarred the beneJU of rest r 



When Dayfs oppression isnoteased by Night, 
But Day by Night and Night by Day 

oppreded ; 
And eadi, thouah enemies to either^s reign, 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me. 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil ; still farther off from thee : 
I tell the day, to please him, thoti art bright. 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the 

hea/ven: 
So flatter I the su)art-complexioned Night, 
When sparkling stars twire not, thou giUFst 

the Even: 
But Day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And Night doth nightly make gritf's len^ 

seem stronger, (28) 

When most I vHnk then do mine eyes best tee. 
For aU the day they view things unrespeeted : 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark 

directed I 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make 

bright. 
How would thy shadow's form form happy 

show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so t 
How would — / say — mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 
When in dead night thy fair, impnfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay t 
All days are nights to see till I see thee : 
And nights bright days when dreams do shew 

thee me. (48) * 

Is it thy will thy image shouldkeep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night t 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken. 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight f 
Is it thy spirit that thou send'stfrom thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 
To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy f 
Oh no/ thy love, though much, is not so great ; 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat. 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wake else- 
where. 

From me far off, with others all-too-near. 

(61)* 

* 8oe next page. 
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If the dull substance of my flesh were thought^ 
Injurious distance should not stop my way. 
For then^ despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay,^ 
JVb matter then altho* my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee, 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 
As soon as think the place where he would be : 
J ut,ah/ thought kUlsmethat I am not thought 
To leap large lengths of miles ^ when thou art 

gone. 
But thatsomuch of earth and water wrougTU 
I must attend Time*s leisure with my moan ; 
Beceiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges qf either*s woe, 

(44) 

T?ie other two, slight Air and purging Fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 
These present, absent with swift motion slide : 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tettder embassy of love to thee. 
My life being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death oppressed with melancholy, 
Until ltfe*s composition be recured 
By those sto\ft messengers returned from, thee, 
IVho even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it tome/ 



This told I joy, but then no longer glad, 
I send them back againy amd straight grow 
sad. (45) 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal toar, 
ffow to decide the conquest of thy sight ; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture's sight would 

bar. 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right : 
My heart doth plead that thou in him doth lie, 
(A closet never pierced with crystal eyes) 
But the defendant doth thatplea deny. 
And says, in him thy fair appearance lies; 
To *cide this title is impanellid 
A *quest of thoughts, tUl tenants to the heart. 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye's moiety, and the dear hearts part: 

As thus, — mine eye's due is thine outward 
part: 

And my hearts right thine inward love of 
heart, (46) 

Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 
And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
Wlien that mine eye is famished for a look. 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother. 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast, 
And to the paifUed banquet bids my heart ; 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest. 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 



^ Le, I would be brought from "limits far remote" where I am, on distant shores, to 
where thou dost stay, at home. 
* So in King John — 

" Large lengths of seas and shores 
Between my father and my mother lay." 



* SIDNEY IN ABSENCE FROM STELLA 



Now tha^ of absence the most irksome night 
"With darkest shade doth overcome my day : 
Since Stella's eyes, wont to give me my day, 
Leaving my hemisphere, leave me in night ; 
Eaeh day seems long, arid longs for long-stayed 

night, 
The night, as tedious, woos th' approach of 

cUty : ^ 

Tired with the dwtty toils of busy day. 
Languished with horrors of the silent night ; 
Suffering the evils both, of day and night, 
While no night is more dark than is my day. 
Nor no day hath less quiet than my night : 
With such bad mixture of my night and day. 
That living thus in blackest Winter night, 
I feel the flames of hottest Summer day. 
Astrophel and Stella — Sonnet 89. 



* SIDNEY ON THE IMAGE OF STELLA 
SEEN BY NIGHT. 

This ni^ht, while sleep begins with heavy 

wings 
To hatch mine eyes, and that unbiUed thought 
Doth fall to stray, and my chief powers are 

brought 
To leave the sceptre of all subject things ; 
The first that straight my fancy's error brings 
Unto my mind is Stella's image, wrought 
By Love's own self, but with so curious 

draught 
That she, methinks, not only shines but sin^s : 
I start, look, hark ; but what in closcd-up 

sense 
Was held, in opened sense it flies away. 
Leaving me nought but wailing eloquence : 
I, seeing better sights in sight's decay. 
Called it anew, and woo^d Sleep again ; 
But him, her host, that unkind guest had 

slain. 

Astrophel and Stella — Sonnet 38. 
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Sb, cither by thy Picture or my love, 

Thydf away art preaent still with me ; 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canst 

move. 
And I am still with them, and they with thee ; 
Or if they sleep, thy Picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to hearts and eye^s delight, ^ 

(47) 

How cartfuL was I, when I took my way. 
Each trijte under truest bars to thrust. 
That to my use it might unusid stay 
From hands of falsehood, in swre vxirds of 

trust: 
But thou, to whom my jewels* trifles are, 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest gritf. 
Thou best ofdeareti, and mine only care. 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief ; 
Thee have I not locked up in any chest. 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art. 
Within the gentle closure of my breast. 
From whence at pleasure thou may'st come and 
part; 
And even thence thou wilt be stolen, I fear. 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

(48) 

Against that time, if ever that time come 
When I shall su thee frown on my d^ects, 



When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Called to that audit by advised respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely 

pass. 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert. 
And this my hand against myself uprear. 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of 
laws. 

Since, why to love, I can allege no cauw, 

(49) 

ffow heavy do Ijotimey on the way, 
When what I seek -- my toeary traveVs end — 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say 
"Thus far the miles are measured from thy 

friend ! " » 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
Thai sometimes anger thrusts into his hide 
Which heavily he answers with a groan 
More sharp to vie than spurring to his side : 



^ Sonnets 46 and 47 are obviously based on one of Drayton's that was printed in 1594 ; which 
agrees with the most probable date for the group. The difference turns upon the possession 
of an actual picture, and on the use of legu terminology. 



HEART AND EYES. 

'* Whilst yet mine eyes do surfeit with delight, 

My woral heart imprisoned in my breast 

Wisheth to be transform^ to my sight, 

That it, like those, by looking, might be blest ; 

But, whilst mine eyes thus greedily do gaze, 

Finding their objects evermore depart. 

These now the other's happiness do praise, 

Wishing themselves that they had been my heart : 

That eyes were heart, or that the heart were eyes. 

As covetous the others' use to have ; 

But, finding Nature their request denies, 

This to each other mutually they crave. 

That since the one cannot the other be. 

That eyes could think of that my heart could see." 

Drayton — Sonnet 38. 

' **My jewels." So Bertram, in AlVs Well that Ends Well, while preparing for a journey, 
says — 

" I have writ my letters, casketed my treasure," 

* So Bolingbroke when going into banishment, says — 

" Every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love." — Richard 11, , I. iii. 
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For that same groan doth piU this in my 

mind ; 
My grifi lies onward, and my joy behind, 

(60) 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull hearer, when from thee I speed ; 
From where thou art why should J haste mfi 

thence t 
Till I return, qf posting is no need : 
0, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 
When swift extremity can seem but slow f 
Then should I spur though mounted on the 

wind ; 
In winghd speed no m4>tion shall I know : 
Then can no horse with my desire keep 

pace; 
Therefore Desire, qf perfect* st love being inade. 
Shall neigh no duU flesh in his fiery race,^ 
But love, for lore, shall thus excuse my jade — 
Since from thee going he went wilful 

slow, 
Tmoards thee TU run, and give him leave 

to go, (61) 

So am las the rich whose blessid key 
Can bring him to his sweet, unlocked treasure. 
The which he will not every hour survey. 
For blunting the fine point qf seldom pleasure : 



TJierefore are feasts so solemn and so rare : 
Since, seldom coming in the long year set 
Like stones of worth they thinly pUucid are. 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet : 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest. 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide. 
To make some special instant special blest. 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride : 
Blessid are you whose worthiness gives scope-. 
Being had-^ triumph; being lacked — to 
hope I (62) 

Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not said. 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 
Which but to-day by feeding is allayed. 
To-morrow sharpened in his former might : 
So love be thou ; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes e*en till they wink with 

fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness : 
Let this sad interim,' like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted 

new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Betum of love, more bless*d may be the view : 
Or call it winter, which, being full of care. 
Makes summer's welcotne thrice more wUhcd, 
more rare, (56) 



The speaker in these Sonnets is the same as in Sonnet 29, where he was an 
outcast out of favour, out of luck, and out of heaxt, because in ** disgrace with 
Fortune and men's eyes ;" a bankrupt in most things, but rich in the 
possession of his lady's love. Southampton is in disgrace at Court, from 
whatsoever cause, and there is a compulsory parting from his mistress. The 
lovers must be twain, although they are undivided in their love. There is a 
separating spite betwixt them. This is the primary cause of his banishment, 
although he himself is much to blame. The more immediate cause is something 
he has done, for which he holds himself solely guilty. This parting will not 
change their feeling toward each other, though it will steal sweet hours from 
their delight by the enforced absence. He may not call her his any more, lest 
the guilt which he bewails should shame her, nor must she notice him for others 
to see ; must not show him any kindness publicly or in presence of the CJourt, 
else it will be to her own dishonour. He loves her so that her good report is 
his, and rather *than endanger it further, he accepts the parting as being 
necessary for her sake. In this way those blots that remain with him shall 
be borne by him alone, without her having to share the burden of his blame. 
The outcast condition is continued in Sonnet 37. The speaker is **made 

* Tlie imago is used by one who rides a horse among horses, and horses are in the habit of 
neighing when they salute each other ; they will do this, too, if speed be ever so important. 
And the writer says, his desire being made of periectest love, having nothing animal about it, 
shall not salute any dull flesh in his fiery race ; only he continues the use of the image by means 
of the word **neig)i/* Pcriiaps the Poet was thinking of the words of the prophet Jeremiah^ 
'•They were as fed horses in the morning : every one neighed after his neighbour's wife." 

• Interim^ printed in italics in the quarto. 
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lame by Fortane's dearest spite/' disgrace at Court lias disabled him from 
service. Id this plight he takes all his comfort and delight in his lady's 
*' worth and truth ; " he lives by a part of all her glory, and in sharing her 
abundance is " sufiiced ; " possessing her he is no longer lame or poor or 
despised. As in the previous Sonnets (29, 30, 31), she is looked up to as the 
crown of his life ; the solace of his thoughts when parting from her, or when he 
is alone in exile. On the journey, wearied with the daily march, he hastens to 
bed, but not to sleep. He cannot rest for thinking of his beloved left behind. 
Another journey by night follows the travel by day to work his mind when hiH 
bodily toil is over. His thoughts return upon a zeedous pilgrimage to her ; they 
go back from afar where he is staying — 

" liO, thus by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find." 

How can he then return in " happy plight " to renew his travel, who has no 
benefit of restf Night shows her to him in vision ; the day takes him farther 
and farther away from her. He tells them stories of his love and of her loveli- 
ness, to wile away the time. It is all in vain. For the day still draws out the 
distance longer and longer, and the night doth nightly make stronger that 
length of grief drawn out by day. He sees best when he shuts his eyes. Her 
image in his mind shines with such splendour that it makes the night luminous 
and the day dark. But how blessed would his eyes be made if he could but look 
on her real self in the living day instead of in the dead of night, when he thus 
sees her "imperfect shade." Sonnet 61 is one of those that have gone astray, 
and is now restored to an appropriate place. Is it her will, he asks, to keep his 
eyes open, his mind awake, to mock him with these shadows of herself 1 Or 
does she send her spirit so far from home to pry into his deeds — 

" To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenor of thyjetUousy ?" 

Oh, no I he says, it is not her love nor her jealousy, but his own, that keeps him 
awake and on the fret — 

'' For tbee watch I whilst thou dost wake elsewhere. 
From me far off, with others all too near," 

If mind and matter were but identical, he thinks how swiftly would he be 
brought from " limits far remote " to where she dwells. But he is composed of 
the four elements, and cannot be all thought to *' leap large lengths of miles " 
when her image has fled from his mental vision. The dull and heavy elements 
of earth and water are too much for him, but he is with her in thought and in 
desire. Those quicker elements, all air and fire, are the swift messengers that 
visit her in tender embassy of love. These can go to her and return to tell him 
of her " fair health." They give their mesBages to him and straightway does he 
send them back again to her. Now the lover looks upon two different portraits 
of his lady. He has one likeness of her at heart, the other he can doat on with 
his eyes and fondle in his clasp. He is in possession of a real objective picture 
palpable to his visual sense — the ^ painted banquet " of his '* love's picture " 
which is still present for the eyes to feast on when the original is far away. 
This alone will account for the conflict between the eyes and the heart, and for 
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the league of aniity that followed by means of which the eyes would let the heart 
see their objective picture at one time, and the heart could show its inner like- 
ness to the sight another, so that whether he wakes or sleeps, he can see her 
likeness still. She is present with him in the shape of her miniature — 



'* So either by thy picture or my love, 
Thyself away art present still with me. 



»f 



We are also reminded of Sidney's lines- 



** Whose presence absence, absence presence is, 
Blest in my curse, and corsM in my bliss." 

Astrophel and Stella — Sonnet 60. 

Now occurs the very natural thought of his care on leaving home, in securing 
his jewels and locking up his trifles ; and he has left this precious jewel of his 
love exposed as the unprotected prey of any common thief. Her he could not 
lock up, except in his heart. He fears she will be stolen from him, as the 

** Truth proves thievish for a prize so dear." 

Then he reverts to the reasons of his banishment, speaks of his defects, hi^ un- 
worthiness of her, and confesses that if she ever should determine to leave him 
he can allege no cause why she should continue to love him. When going away 
from his beloved, he journeys heavily on the road ; the horse bears him slowly, 
as if it were conscious that his rider was in no haste, and it felt the weight of 
his woe. Thus, thinking of his grief that lies before and his joy behind, he can 
excuse the slow pace of his steed. But if he were returning to his beloved, 
what excuse coull his horse then And ? 

"Then should I spur though mounted on the wind ; 
In wingM speed no motion shall 1 know." 

He would come back on wings of desire ; no horse could keep pace with him. 
His horse. Desire, should neigh, that is, salute, no dull flesh in his flery race, as 
his horse is in the habit of doing whilst trooping in company with other horses. 
Then he tries to give an ingenious turn to the enforced absence. He makes it 
look as though he had a choice in the matter, and the separation was only to put 
a finer point upon the pleasure of meeting. He is rich ina locked-up possession, 
of which he keeps the key ; but he will not look in upon his treasure too often, 
lest it should didl his sense of the preciousness, make the privilege too common. 
The "time that keeps" the beloved is his "chest," or jewel-casket ; or rather it 
is the wardrobe that hides the robe which is to make blest some special moment 
by a fresh unfolding of the shut-up richness, his imprisoned pride — 

** Blessed are you whose worthiness givrs scope, 
Being had — to Triumph ; being lucked — to Hope ! " 

In Sonnet 56 the poet dramatizes the return homo, and makes an appeal for 
the return of love. We see the meeting of the affianced pair, the two who were 
compelled to be twain at parting are now " contracted new " ; the lapse of time 
during the absence being recognized as a " sad interim " — the Winter that is 
now to be followed by the Summer of love's smile. 

The autobiographic reading of these Sonnets pre-supposes Shakspeare to be 
the speaker ; Shakspeare who is so deeply in disgrace that it is a matter of 
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neces»ity for hU Friend to "cut" him altngetLer. He must not acknowleilge 
oar Po«t as his rompanion any more ; must not take any further notice of him, 
or show him any public kindness nhatttoever, leet the personal guilt which tlie 
speaker bewmts should bring his friend to diBhouour and cover him with shame. 
So fa«d a case was it that we have to siippoKo it necessary for the Poet to go 
abroad and get difinfecled in foreign air. There are no grounds for thinkiog 
thai 8hnkspeare ever undertook a long journey like this ; uo TEttson to believe 
tliat he was ever out of England, unless he went to Scotland when his Theatrical 
Company wits on a visit to the Northern Court. Even then the only journey 
known to have been made by the players to the Scottish capital was too late to 
be referred to in Sonnets that were extant in 1598. 

Here is a man who is certainly a lover on his travels, performing a long and 
wcAtuome journey on horseback day by day. He plods on farther anil fartbtr 
swny from the person addressed and adored. In Sonnet 27 he is so far away 
that he can speak of his thoughts making a pilgrimage home again. If he could 
lie all spirit, and move swift as thought, then the great and [lerilous distance 
that lies between them should not stop him. In spite of space, be would come 
from the distant shores, " limits far remote," to the place where his Letoved 
ntnysl It was a journey abo for which considerable preparations had to be made. 
Long time of absence was contemplated, and the speaker's personal properly 
placed in sure wards of trust, as it was customary to deposit jewels and other 
treaanree in some banker's safe. So Bertram in AU't Well,vrhca stalling on his 
Journey says — 

" I have writ m; letl«ra ; aulxUd my Ireamnt." 

But it may be asRumed that Shakspeare's personal jewels at the time of writing 
were linnlty worth mentioning in this comparison with a nobleman ! BuMd.'S, 
the voyage was on account of a compulsory baoisbment. The absence was 
eiiforc^. The speaker eaya^ 

" 1 moat attend Timt's tdmre toith m^ matn." 

It has been assumed, as Brown suggested, that Shakspeare may have written 
thus of hij journey and his jewels, the "large Eength of milei<." the "limits far 
r«mo:>>," the "sea and land," that lay between him and the friend who might 
ha filched from him in his absence, when he ventured to make his long aud 
[leriloiis journey to Stratford. Thus Shakspeoro on his way home to visit his 
wife and dear lit lie ones most be supposed not only to bewail the parting from his 
" Bent of Deare«t " and his " Only Care," hut also to assert tliat his " Grief lies 
onward" and his "joy behind." A clear confe&«ion ihat he bail trouble wiih 
Anne, and was unhappy in his married lot I This is the sort of evidence they 
rvly ou to prove it. And then to think of his poor deserted friend Southampton, 
whom he has left at large in London, not lockeil up in any chest or banker's 
strong lioi — left him all uuprotei^ted to become the " prey of every \-ulgar thiet ! " 
It would be heartrending iudeed ! One of ray critics objected to Southampton 
being mounted on a " jade," a hack, and thought it far more fitted for Sliak- 
•peore on bia way to Stratford ; not perceiving that this is an instance of the 
'' pathetic fallacy," and that the horse is " jaded " by the rider's feeling. 
King llicbard 11. says of his pet i-onn Bjrbaiy, 

" TbrJnJe bath nlu brvurl rrum my nijnl tiauil," 
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and of himself— 

" Down, down, I come ; like glistering Pliaeton, 
Wanting the manage of VLuruly jades," — Riehat'd II., III. iiL 

It is only intellectual eunuchs who could imagine that men ever dream of one 

another in the night-season, and fear lest their mate may be stolen, and write of 

their jealousy by day in this fashion ! The Sonnets tell us that this traveller 

by land and sea, this wanderer abroad, was not Shakspeare, whose work it was 

to stay at home all the time and write about his friend. It was this absence 

that taught the Poet— ■ 

" How to make one twain 
By praising him ?iere who doth hence remain.*' 

He could not speak more plainly for himself. His mo:le of praising or writing 
about his friend was to express the thoughts and feelings, the day-dreamy and 
visions of the night, the heart-yearnings and jealous fears of a lover, in the lover's 
own language and imagery of love. '* Myself have played the interim," says the 
chorus in King Henry F., Y. ; and this was exactly what Shakspeare had done 
for the pair of ill-starred lovers — he had " played the interim," and filled in all 
he could with the aid of vicarious or Dramatic Sonnets. 

Without comprehending the purpose and object, we may say the sex, of 
Sonnets like these, it was impossible to perceive their full signifieanca It was 
like seeing only the beauty of the flower in form and colour, without being able 
to smell its sweetness. 

The comparative test will afford some evidence that it is a woman who is 
addressed by her lover in this group of Sonnets. In the lines — 

" Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one," 

the Poet was reversely applying the marriage text of Matthew (xix. 6), ** They 
are no more twain, but one Jlesh" which affords good evidence in favour of tlie 
two sexes, and is an obvious reminder of the joining together that was not to be 
put asunder. So Pandarus, speaking to Helen of Cressid and Paris, says, 
" She'll none of him ; they two are twain," which also applies to both sexes. So 
in the old ballad of Clerk Saunders — 

"It were great sin true love to twain.** 

Further, the comparative test applied to these Sonnets and to the play of 
Romto and Jtiliet will likewise show us that it is a lover who addresses li's 
mistress in both. Borneo says of Juliet — 

''It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear." 

And the lover in the Sonnets had said — 

**My soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new." 

Again, Romeo says, 

** I dreamt my lady came and found me dead. 
S* range dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think ! 
Ah mo ! how sweet is love itself {assessed, 
When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ! " 
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This 18 cnriouslj turned from the Sonnets where the eyes of the lover see the 
image of his lady in a dream, and he says — 

" In dreams tbey look on thee, 
Then thon, whose Shadow shadows doth make bright ; 
How would thy Shadow's form form happy show 
To the clear da^ with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy Shade shines so ! " — Sonnet 48. 

This is Shakspeare's own testimony in his drama to the nature of his imagery 
and the sex of the characters in the Sonnets. The comparison with Sidney's 
Sonnets addressed to Stella also tends to show that the same likenesses were 
applied by Shakspearo to a woman, and not to a man, in his Sonnets. The 
language, the images, the feelings, the Plays, the example of Sidney, the 
situations, all point to the female sex. Sidney is not only followed, he is also 
b(»Towed from. 



<« 



My drooping eyelids open wide, '* With windows ope, then most my mind 

Looking on darkness which the blind do doth lie, 



* — SoTUut 27. Viewing the shape of darkness." 

AHrqphel and Stella, 99. 

The following Sonnet should be especially compared with Shakspeare's 
rNo. 50-51)— 

" I on my horse, and Love on me, doth try 
Our horsemanship, while by strange work I prove 
A horseman to my Jiorsey a horse to Love, 
And now wane wrongs in me, poor beast ! descry. 
The rein wherewith my rider doth me tie 
Are humbled thoughts, which bit of reverence move, 
Curbed-in with fear, but with gilt bosse above 
Of hope, which makes it seem fair to the eye : 
The wand is will ; thou, Fancy, saddle art, 
Girt fast by Memory ; and while 1 spur 
My horse, he spurs with sharp desire my heart ; 
He sits me fast, however I do stir ; 

And now hath made me to his hand so right, 
That in the manage myself take delight. 

Astrophel and Stella — Sonnet 49. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is an intensely interesting study to watch Shakspeare 
at work. In his selection of material only the fittest survives. It is curious to 
note what he did take, but still more instructive to observe that which he left 
behind. Sidney turns his desire into a horse, and then identifies himself with 
the horse ; he becomes " a horse to love.*' In Shakspeare's Sonnets Desire is 
identified with the horse — a horse that does not neigh ; but he does not 
repeat the direct comparison, and so avoids that element — something be- 
tween a naiveU and niaiserie — which is natural to Sidney, but too unripe for 
Shakspeare. 

It is the horse in Sidney's Sonnet that enables us to undei'stand the imagery 
of Shakspeare's, which has perplexed commentators, concerning the Desire that 
is not to neigh like a horse. Another difficulty may be cleared up with the aid 
of Sidney. He says of his Star (Stella) that it '*not only shines, but sings" 
(p. 140). Sidney listens in spirit to the star that in its motion seems to sing. 

L 2 
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This magnificent image is converted by Shakspeare into a sparkling star that 

twireft, or reversely, 

** When sparkling stars twire not." — Sonnet 28. 

which expression has bequeathed to us one of the critical cruxes of the Sonnets. 

Twiring is equivalent to quiring, or singing. Skinner says ''twyreth is 
interpreted singeth." This sense is extant in Chaucer, who uses it for the 
intermittent sounds of a bird. Beaumont and Fletcher have applied it to the 
braying of an ass — " You are an ass, a twire-pipe." Twire is also employed for 
visible motion as well as audible. In both senses, or to both senses, it is a 
quivering, hence the application to a star that sings as well as shines. This 
treatment of Sidney's image gives us an enlightening glimpse of Shakspeare's 
art of fusing two things into a third, or two meanings into one word. For a 
moment we seem to fathom the secret of his magic by such a revealing flash. 
Lastly, the comparative process shows us for residual result that the writer does 
not derive those incidents and events from Sidney which go to make up the 
story of Southampton's Sonnets. In these Shakspeare is di-awing directly from 
the life, the love, the character, the personal history of his friend, and no 
genuine lover of poetry can fail to feel how these Sonnets dilate with life when 
spoken by a lover who is far away from his mistress. Thus interpreted, they 
lire profoundly beautiful; the beauty reaching its best in Sonnets 48 and 52. 
How much nearer to nature they nestle when we know the yearnings are 
womanward. This gives to them the true bitter-sweet. How tender and true 
and naively winsomo is the expression ! How deep-hearted the love ! The 
dramatic mood shows the Poet to us likest himself ; the poetry kindles with a 
new dawn, and breathes the aroma of Shakspeare's sweetest love-lines ; it 
takes us into a pi*esence akin to that of Perdita and Viola, Helena, Juliet, 
Imogen, and the rest of those f ragrant-natured women whom he ** loved into 
being ; " and this veiled presence which has so perplexed us, when told that 
all these tender pei-fections of poetry, caresses of feeling, and daintinesses of 
expression were lavished on a man, and the natural instinct fought against 
the seeming fact, is the presence of Mistress Elizabeth Vernon, with whom 
Southampton was in love, and from whom he was parted by a " separating 
spite." 

It was in May 1595 that, according to Mr. Standen, the Earl of Southampton 
had got into disgrace at Court, and that Elizabeth Vernon and her ill good man 
waited upon her irate Majesty to know her resolution in the matter. Her 
Majesty sent out word to say firmly that she was sufficiently resolved. In 
September of the same year. White tells us that the Earl of Southampton has 
been courting the fair Mistress Vernon loith too much /dmiliarity ; the meaning 
of which is too plain for the need of comment. The Queen's resolve was, without 
doubt, that Southampton should quit the Court in consequence, which was 
followed by his leaving England for a time. Hence the "separating spite." 
Hence the Sonnets spoken by Southampton during his absence, with which 
Shakspeare did " entertain the time with thoughts of love," and so played the 
part of Viola, who says to Olivia, " I did woo you in my master's flame." 
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What U TOUT talMtaiicef whereof are yoa 

made. 
That millions of strange shadows on yon tend f 
Sinee eTerr one bath, every one, one shade. 
And yon, bnt one, can erery shadow lend : 
IKMcribe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after yon ; 
On Helen's cheek all art of beanty set. 
And yon in Grecian tires are painted new : 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year : 
Tne one doth shadbw of yonr beanty show, 
The other as yonr bonnty doth appear, 
And yon in eTerr blessed shape we know : 
In all external grace yon haTe some part. 
Bat yon like none, none yon, for constant 
heart (53) 

O how much more doth beanty beanteons 

seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth 

give! 
The Koee looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live : 
The Canker-blooms have full as deep a dye. 
As the perfuniM tincture of the rofes. 
Hang on such thorns, and pla^ as wantonly 
"N^'hen Summer's breath their maskM buds 

dlBcloses : 
But for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwooed, and unrespccted fade ; 
Die to themselves : Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours 

made : 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your 

truth. (54) 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of Princes, shall out-five this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these con- 
tents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish 

time : 
When wasteful Wars shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Man his sword, nor war's quick fire shall 

bum 
The living record of your memory ; 
'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still 

find room. 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 
That wear this world out to the ending doom : 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 

(55) 



If there be nothing new, bnt that which is 
Hath been before, now are our brains be^uiie.1. 
Which labouring for invention bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child ! 
Oh, that record could with a backward look. 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book. 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world could sa 
To this composM wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or where better 

they. 
Or whether revolution be the same ; 
Oh ! sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring 
piaise. (59) 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 

shore. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 
Each changing place with that which goes 

before 
In se<^uent toil all forwards to contend : 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned. 
Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 
And Time tnat gave doth now his gift con- 
found : 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels on Beauty's brow ; 
Feeds on the rarities of Nature's truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow : 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall 

stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

(60) 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all ray soul and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart : 
Methinlu no face so gracious is as mine. 
No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all others in all worths surmount : 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed. 
Beaten and chopped with tanned antiquity. 
Mine own selMove quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self- loving were iniquity : 

'Tis thee— myself— that tor myself 1 nraise. 
Painting my age with beauty of thy oays. 

(62) 

Against my Love shall be, ns 1 am now, 
With Time's injurious hand crushed and o'er- 
worn ; 
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When hours have drained his blood and filled 

his brow 
With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful 

mom 
Hath travelled on to Age's steepy night, 
And all those beauties whereof now he's 

king, 
Are vanishing or vanished out of sight, 
Stealing away the treasure of his Spring ; 
For such a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding Age's cruel knife. 
That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet Love's beauty, though my Lover's 

life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be 

seen. 
And they shall live, and he in them still 

green. (63) 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich, proud cost of outworn buried age : 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-i-azed, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the fiim soil win of the wateiy main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store : 



When I have seen such interchange of state. 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate. 
That time will come, and take my Love away : 
This thought is as a death, which cannot 

choose 
But weep to have that which it fean to lose. 

(64) 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boiind- 

less sea. 
But sad mortality o'ersways their power. 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ! 
O, how shall Summer's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays ? 
Oh fearful meditation 1 where, alack ! 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie 

hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot 

back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid t 
Oh none, unless this miracle have might. 
That in black ink my love may still shine 

bright (65) 



Shakspeare's argument for marriage would oaturally lapse when his friend 
Southampton had fallen in love with Elizabeth Yemon, and was only' too 
desirous of marrying her as soon as possible. As it did. Then the yicarioiis 
Sonnets began to tell the love-story; but the writing had to be deciphei'ed 
reversely in the Dramatic Mirror, and could not be directly read. 

The ''Sugared Sonnets,'' that is, Sonnets which preserved the sweets of 
love poetry, were written for and known amongst the Poet's ** private friends." 
Next to Southampton, who supplied his own arguments for dramatic treatment, 
the chief reader of the Sonnets would now be Elizabeth Vernon, the most 
interested and delighted of the private friends. Shakspeare now saw and sang 
of Southampton for more than him«elf ; saw him with the lady looking through 
his eyes, and sang of him with her looking over the words. And how she 
would love the friend who had thus admonished Southampton in lines to dotit 
on — 

** 0, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will ; 
Bearing thy heart which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. " 

These warm expressions in praise of the young man's beauty, his mental accom- 
plishments, his attractive grace of manner, his constancy in love, are no longer 
to be uttered by the Poet for himself alone. He speaks for another loving 
listener now. He is like one who at a banquet returns thanks for the ladies. 
He loves, admires, and finds expression for, both sexes. Thus in Sonnet 53 
Southampton is addressed on behalf of the two sexes, and described as Adonis 
for the lady and Helen for the friend, — that is the warrant for applying the 
bi-sexual imagery. It is as her lover that Shakspeare lauds his friend with all 
the more emphasis and fervour. 
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The new theme added is the lover's truth. The verses in which his heaut j 
had been preserved are now employed to distil his truth. ** Ob, how much 
more " than all the outward beauty is that " sweet ornament which Truth doth 
give ! " But what truth f not mere unfailing patronage of the Poet, Playwright, 
or male friend. It was not for that he was to live in these Sonnets and 
" dwell in loven' eyes,** (55) until the day of " ending doom," but as the lover 
who was faithful to his lady's love in spite of Time, and Fortune, and enmity, 
and all opposing powers. That is the truth the Poet was to make immortal, 
the jewel destined for his friend's eternal wear, which was dropped, and has been 
long-loet at the bottom of the well in these Sonnets. 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 
Elizabeth Yefkion's sadness for her lover's reckless course of life. 



Tirwrf ufiih ail tJu9e^fcr rettful death I cry^ — 
ji^, to behold detiert a beggar bom. 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity. 
And purest faith unhappily foresworn. 
And giUUd honmir shamrfully misplaced. 
And maiden virtue rudely ^trumpeted. 
And right perfection tcrongfully disgraced^ 
And strength by limping sway disabled. 
And Art made tongue-tied by Authority, 
And Folly, doctor-like, controlling iikill. 
And simple truth, miscalled simplicity. 
And captive Oood attending captain 111 : ^ 

Tired with all these, from these I would be 
gone. 

Save that to die, I leave my Love alone ! 

(66) 

Ah ! wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety, 
That Sin by him advantage should achieve. 
And lace itself with his society f 



Why shotild false painting imitate his che/'h, 
And steal dead seeming of his living hue f 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Hoses of shadow, since his rose is true? 
Why should he live, now NaJbure bankrupt is, 
Beggared of blood to blush through lively veins f 
For she fuUh no exchequer now but his. 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains : 

! him she stores, to show what wealth she 
had 

In days long since, before these last so bad, 

(67) 

Thus is his cheek the map of days out-v^om, 
W hen Beauty lived and died as flowers do now^ 
Before these bastard signs of fair were bom. 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away 
To live a second life on second head^ 
E'er Beauty's dead fleece made another gay : 



Cf. Wordsworth's fine passage written on this line of thought — 

** And here was Liabour, his own bond-slave ; Hope, 
That never set the pains against the prize ; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, 
And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 
And foolish Pleasure foraging for Death ; 
Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 
Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity, and guile, 
Murmnring submission, and bald government, 
(The idol weak as the idolator, ) 
And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him ; Emptiness 
Followed as of good omen, and meek AiVorth 
Left to herself unheard of and unknown. 

Wordsworth's Prelude, Book III. 
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In him thoM holy antique hours are seen^ 
Wiihout all omamentf iiftlf and trti^, 
Mnking no summer of another's green, 
Mobbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store. 
To sJww false Art what beatUy uxm qf yore, 

(68) 

Those parts of thee thai the worUVs eye doth 

view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can 

mend: 
All tongues — the voice qf souls — give thee that 

due. 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend: 



Thine outufard thus with outward praise ia 

eroum*d; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine 

own^ 
In other accents do this praise confound. 
By seeing farther thafi the eye hath shown : 
They locic into the beauty of thy mind. 
And that in guess they measure by thy deeds ; 
Then {churls) their thoughts, although their eyes 

were kind. 
To thy fair fUnoer add the rank smell of weeds I 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 
The solve is this — that Uiou dost comm4)n 

grow, (69) 



If Shakspeare were the speaker in this group of Sonnets thej might be 
suppected of belonging to what has been termed his ** unhappy period/' during 
which he wrote his profoundest Plays. Which " unhappy period," when judged 
by the Sonnets, must have been somewhat frequent, or else continued very long. 
Here the speaker is dejected enough to wish for death ; unhappy enough to long 
for it and to cry for it — for " restful death I cry." The speaker is weary of 
beholding the wrongs that are done, the general wryness of things, and sick of 
seeing how desert is bom in beggary, '* needy nothing trimmed in jollity," faith 
foresworn, gilded honours shamefully misplaced, maiden virtue strumpeted, 
strength disabled by " limping sway," art made tongue-tied by Authority, and 
other things that were common enough in any Court, and not limited to any 
particular time. But the wearisomeness of life which suggests these excuses 
has a more particular cause than that of things in general. These are but as 
the shadowy imagery of the feeling of sadness thus externalized, and attired, as 
it were, in the blots and blemishes of the social state. 

These facts did not constitute the root of the matter — the truth thnt was 
worth dying for, or wanting to die. Nor was the desire to die and get out of 
such a world in the least like Shakspeare, as we know him from the Plays. 
This world was good enough for him. His philosophy of life has no such 
effeminateness. 

There is a root of bitterness beyond all thesa And yet this is not in the 
speaker's own life, or deeds, or personal character. The unhappiness is not self- 
caused, nor is it felt on behalf of self. This cry for restful death is not on 
account of any sins committed by Shakspeare even if he were the speaker. The 
cause of it all is the person addi*essed — 



(( 



Ah ! wherefore wUh infection should he live t 



II 



This desire to close the eyes in death, and get rid of all the sorry contrasts to be 
seen in life, is to shut out the sight of this the saddest of all contra-sts — this of 
the person addressed dwelling in infectious sdbiety. 

" Ah ! wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety ; 
That sin hy him advantage should achieve. 
And lace itself >\ith his society ? " 

The pity of it is, that he who was the "world's fresh ornament" should be 
spending his days, wasting his life, and shedding the bloom of his manly beauty. 




I 
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to give a breath of health and a touch of nature to a disreputable lot who paint 
and decorate themselves with graveyard hair. Possibly reports have been 
brought by some lacbimo of the lover's gallaDlries among the puinted JajR of 
Italy, or the devotees of " false Art" in Paris. However this may be, the 
cauiie of the speaker's wretchednesa is the doings of the person addressed. And 
the explanation ie that he has been living in infectious company, and conse- 
quently grown common in the mouths of men. The speaker holds him to be 
true at heart in spite of all that is done by him, or said about him, although 
otters will judge the inner man by his outer deeds, and these are of a kind to 
add the rank smell of weeds to that flower which had been the glory of his 
Bpriog. Now the person here addressed, who is the cauise, or whose "deeds" 
lutTe given csuxe, for such mental misery as could make the speaker almost 
deapair and cry for death, becomes the speaker in a group of later Sonnets, where 
he responds and replies to the very charges here made and implied. 

Thus there are two speakers, whoever they may be, and the fact suffices to 
establish the dramatic nature of thefe Sonnets. But the speaker who replies to 
the charges will prove absolutely that it is not Shakspeare who now bewails 
the evil courses that are yet to be confet;sed 1 He will there address the present 
speaker as his " Sum of Good," his Hose ! his " best of love," his " Cherubin," 
lus Divine lore, to whom he was affianced or confined ; his " AJl- the- world," his 
" AJl," because he will then be addressing a woman who is his affianced miKtress ; 
and he replies charpe by charge, and word by word, to the speaker of the 
foregoing Sotmeta. He admits having dwelt in infectioux society, and offers to 
drink vinegar or "potions of Eysel " to disinfect himself. He confesses to 
tho " harmful deeds " that have made him the subject of public scandal. He 
acknowledges all, and more than be has been charged with, he fully identifies 
himself as the cause of all and more unbappiness than was previously espresard 
in thpse and other Sonnets. He confesses and regrets the blots and stains on 
his charact«T, but protests that, despite these blots, he cannot " so preposterously 
be ttaintd " as to " leave for nothing all thy sum of good." 

Now, as there later Sonnets are not addressed in reply to Shakspeare, but to 
a woman, it follows that the person who uttei-s the charges should be the 
woman, and not Shakspeare ; thus the drama would be most perfectly oompleta 
It is more dramatic and more credible to think that Shakspeiire should only be 
the writer in both cases, leaving the two lovers to speak their parts, and so 
complete the circle in a natural embrace. 

Therefore I holJ the present speaker who wishes for death, except for having 
to leave her lover alone in the world, who so sadly bewails his harmful deeda 
and hia dwelling with infection, is none other than Elizabeth Vernon, one of the 
twit chief DramatU Peraona of Shakspenre's bonnets. 

The following Sonnet is personal to the poet speaking without the mask — 



A PERSONAL SONNKT. 



Shaktpeart i. 



« <tfhu/riettd. 



"That UiOQ fttt blaiDPi] aliill not be thy dt 
For sUndir'a limrk via ever yet the fiur, 
Thi oniaiiiflnt of bcant? ia laspnct, 
A Crow that flics in UMvea*s sweatett ai 
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So thou be good, slander doth but approve 

Thy worth the greater, being wooed of Time ; 

For canker Vice the sweetest buds doth love, 

And thou present'st a pure unstainM prime : 

Thou hast passed by the ambush of young days, 

Either not assailed, or victor being charged ; 

Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise. 

To tie up Envy evermore enlarged : 

If some suspect of ill masked not thy show 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts should'st owe.*' (70) 

This Sonnet I read as the Poet's comment on the foregoing subject. It is 
written upon an occasion when the Earl has been suspected and slandered, and 
Shakspeare does not consider Lim to blame. Suspicion has been at work, and 
the Poet tells his friend that for one like him to be suspected and slandered is 
no marvel whatever. Suspicion is the ornament of beauty, and is sure to be 
found in its near neighbourhood ; it is the crow that flies in the upper air. A 
handsome young fellow like the Earl is sure to be the object of suspicion and 
envy. He has been suspected, and the suspicion has given rise to a slander. 
Therefore the Poet treats the charge of the jealousy Sonnets as a slander. 
Sonnet 122 may throw a little light upon it. In that the Earl aims at some 
Court lady who had slandered him, and on his frailty been a frailer spy. This 
excited the jealousy of Elizabeth Vernon. We saw in a previous group that 
the speaker herself was not sure if her suspicions were true — did not know if 
the absent ones were triumphing in their treachery — and Shakspeare in person 
implies that they were not. He speaks also to the Earl's general character on 
the subject ; says his young friend " presents a pure unstained prime " of life ; 
alludes to his having been assailed by a woman, and come off a " victor being 
charged." In the previous Sonnets, as we saw, it was a woman who had wooed 
and tried to tempt the Earl from his mistresK. But, pure and good as he may 
be, and blameless as his life has been, this is not enough to tie up envy. This 
Sonnet, then, illustrates the story of Elizabeth Vernon's jealousy. It gives us 
the Poet's own view of the affair, together with his personal conclusions ; it is 
the Poet's general summing-up in defence of his friend. 
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No longer mourn for me, when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest worms to 

dwell : 
Nay, if you read this line remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be 

forgot. 
If thinking on mo then should make you woe : 
O if — I say^ — you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as ray poor name rehearse. 
But let your love even with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your 

moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

(71) 



0. lest the World should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should 

love 
After my death, dear Love, forget me quite, 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 
To do more for nie than mine own de%rt, 
And hang more praise upon deceasM I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 
lest your true love may seem f.ilsc in 

this, 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my IkkIj is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor yon ! 
For I am shamed by that which I bring 

forth. 
And so should you, to love things nothing 
worth. (72) 
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That time of year thou may'ftt in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boogha which shake against the 

cold 
Bare mined choirs, where late the sweet birds 

sangl 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in uie west. 
Which by and by black night doth take 

away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest ! 
In me thou seest the slowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 
As the death -bed wherenn it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished 

by : 
This thou peroeiy'st, which makes thy love 

more strong 
To love that well which thou must lose ere 

long. (73) 

But be contented ! when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
lly life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial btill with thee shall 

stay: 
When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee : 
The Earth can have but earth, which is his 

due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me ! 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 
The prey of worms — my body being dead — 
The cowanl-conquest of a w retch's knife, 
Too base of thee to be remembered : 

The worth of that is that which it contains. 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

(74) 



Why is my verse so barren of new pride. 
So f&T from variation, or quick change ? 
Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to com^iouuds 

strange ? 
Why write f still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing their birth, and where they did pro- 
ceed? 
O know, sweet Love, I always write of yon. 
And you and love are still my argument ; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent : 
For as the sun is daily new and old, 
So is my love still telling what is told. 

(76) 

Thy Glass will show thee how thy beauties 

wear. 
Thy Dial how the precious minutes waste ; 
The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will 

bear, 
And of this Book this learning may'st thou 

taste ! 
The wrinkles which thy Glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy Dial's shady stealth may'st know 
Time's thievish progi-ess to eternity : 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt 

find 
Those children nursed— delivered from thy 

brain — 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind : 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy Book. 

'(77\ 



This is a group of very touchiDg Sonnets. Nowhere else shall we draw nearer 
to the joet in bis own person. They look as if written in contemplation of 
death. They have a touch of physical languor — the tinge of thought at the last 
parting. And if they were composed at such a time, they show us how limitedly 
autobiographic the Sonnets were intended to be. He did not write them either 
to pourtray himself or express his personal opinions. He keeps strictly to the 
subject, the business in hand, in accordance with the limits of the Sonnet. 
Therefore we shall look in vain for his religious views when he stands apparently 
in presence of death. We might say that he is profoundly reticent, cruelly 
economical in revelation of himself, only it was not his object to reveal himself 
to us, or tell us what he thought in his own person. He took no thought of the 
morrow for himself. He did not seek to promulgate opinions nor to proselytize. 
He wrote for his own particular friend, but was entirely oblivious of any general 
reader. 

The Sonnets, so far, were Southampton's ; they were written to him, written for 
him, written of him, and they are to remain his " gentle monument " for all tine. 
Shakspeare could not protest more emphatically against the autobiographic 
delusion than he does here without intending it. He never speaks of himself 
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except in relation to Southampton ; and here his request is that, should he die, 
his friend will not mourn for him any longer even than the death-bell tolls. H<3 
would rather be forgotten than his friend should grieve for him when he is 
gone. Aho, he begs that the Earl will not so much as mention his name, lest 
the keen hard world should see the disparity betwixt what the friend in his 
kindness may have thought of the Poet and its own shrewder estimate ; for if 
the world should task the living to tell what merit there was in him that is 
dead, the Earl will be put to shame, or be driven to speak falsely of one whom 
he loved truly. 
The mood in Sonnet 73 is akin to Macbeth's when he says— 

" My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf,** 

and is therefore indicative of failing health. It denotes illness rather than age ; 
and four of these Sonnets may very well have been the Poet's reply to a kind 
inquiry from Southampton concerning his health at the time of some break- 
down from over-work. The Poet is urging excuses with accustomed modesty, 
and in case he should die, he is making the best of it for his friend. He decries 
his own appearance as one that sees himself in the glass when worn and broken 
by suffering. He feels his life to be in the wane. The boughs are growing 
bare where the sweet birds lately sang. The twilight is creeping over all, cold 
and gray. The fire that he has warmed himself by is sinking ; there is more 
white ash than ruddy glow. All this he urges in case the flame should go out 
suddenly. He is minimizing any cause there might be for mourning. The 
Sonnet concludes with another excuse. Because this is so, and the Earl sees it, 
that is why his love grows stronger, fearing lest it should lose him. ** But do 
not mind," he says, " though I should die, yet shall I be with you ; I shall live 
on in the lines which I leave ; these shall stay with you as a memorial of our 
love. When you look at these Sonnets, you will see the very part of me that 
was consecrated to you. Earth can but take its own as food for the worms. 
My spirit is yours, and that remains with you." In Sonnet 76 (p. 155), there 
is a kind of " hush ! " He speaks of his friend so plainly, that " every word 
doth almost tell my name," and from whom the Sonnets proceeded, as if that 
were self-forbidden. He assures his friend of immortality, he speaks of having 
an interest in the verses, for they contain the " better part " of himself con- 
secrated to his friend, but he does not contemplate living in them by name. 

These Sonnets have the authority of parting words, and that in a double 
sense ; for not only are they written when Shakspeare was ill, as I understand 
him, but they are written when he fancied the Southampton series was just 
upon finished. How, then, was the immortality to be conferred 1 How was the 
monument erected by Shakspeare to be known as the Earl of Southampton's ? 
How were the many proud boasts to be fulfilled ? In this way I imagine. Sidney 
had called his prose work The Countess of P&mJbroke's Arcadia, and in all likeli- 
hood, when these Sonnets were written, it was Shakspeare*s intention, if they 
ever were published, to print them as the Earl of Southampton's. The fact of 
his having written in the Earl's name points to such a conclusion. This view 
serves to explain how it was that the Poet could care so little for fame ; seem 
so unconscious of the value of his own work, and yet make so many proud boasts 
of immortality. It is whilst fighting for his friend that we have this escape of 
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Bs, if it amounts to that, not whilst speaking of himself, nor whilst 
mplating living by n&me, and the Sonneta are to be immortal becnURS they 
are the Earl of Southampton's, rather thaa oo account of their being William 
Shftlcspeare's. 

The subject of the wriler's death is liinit«<l to four of these sis Sonnets, 
ending with number 74. In number 77 we see the Poet is writing in a Book 
of Sonnets that belonged to his friend. This book was referred to in Sonnet 37, 
where, as we naw, the Poet was no longer to write on any common or " vulgar 
[ia[<er," but in the book which Southampton had provided for the special purpose. 
In Sonnet 77 Sbafcspeare speaks of it as " this book " which he waa writing in 
at the time, and he also colli it "Thy Book." He wants his friend to write in 
Ibe Book of Sonnets as a means of drawing him out of self, and set him brooding 
on his thoughts of love instead of grizzling over his iil fortunes and bad luck. 
Exercise your mind in writing, he says — 

" Tiio vacant l^Tes llij mind'a imprint will bear ; 
Look what thy memory cannot iwutaJn 
Commit to litae waxtu blanks." 

If he will do this his book will be much enriched. This, as I understand the 
matter, was the Book of Southampton's Sonnets, for which he supplied his own 
arguments, HuhjectA, or themes, end Siiakspeare whiUt writing in it here 
idratifiee it as Southampton's own. 

It has ofteu been a matter of wonder how Shakapeare could have drawn upon 
the Diana of Montemayer so long before a translation was printed in 1598, 
Bat I anspect that Sliakspeare himself had some knowledge of Spanish, at least 
enough U) turn a proi-erb to account. He ajipears to render or ailapt one when 
writing Sonnet 110, whei-e the speaker says of bis love, " Now all is done liave 
wliat shall have no end;" the Spanish proverb has it, " Antor ain fin, no tiene 
fin " — love without end hath no end ; and in this Sonnet 77 he seems to have 
had in mind the saying, Sicrilvra ea buena jnetnoria, — writing is good memory. 
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So oft have I invokeil tliee for mjr Muse, 
And fotuid wieh fair assistaace in mj verat^ 
A* every alien pan hath got my use. 
And QDiler Um tUtir poesy disfwrse ! 
Thiue ryea, that taught the Donih ou hi|;h to 

"UR. 
And heavy lenorance aloft U> flee, 
Uava added Mthara to the LeamLHl's wing. 
And gifen Grace a double majesty : 
Yet Ihi moat proud of that which I compile, 
Vhow ioflneDce is thine, and born of tnee : 
Id oth>^^' works thoa doatbut mend the style, 
And Arta with thy iweet graces graced be : 
Bat thou ait all my An, and i^t advuiicti 
Aa high as Leaniiiig toy rude ignorance. 
(78) 




tll»Q Ih) 

Hy Terse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
But now my gracious numbers are docayed. 
And my sit-k Muse doth givi! another pUco I 
I giant, soroet Love, thy lovely argument 
Deoerves the travail of a worthier pen ; 
Yet wbat of thee thy Poet di>lh invent. 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again : 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behaviour ; beauty doth he give 
And found it in thy cheek ; he ean aBord 
No praise to tliee but what in thee doth live : 

Tueu thauk him not for that which he doth 
»ay, 

Since what he owes Ihee thou lliyself d<ist 
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O, how I faint when I of you do write. 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your uame, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your 

fame ! 
But since your worth — wide as the ocean is — 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy Bark, iureri>>r far to his. 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear : 
Your shallowest help will hold nie up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat, 
He of taU building, and of goodly pride : 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away. 
The worst was this ; my love was my decay. 

(80) 

Or I shall live your Epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when 1 in earth am rotten ; 
From hence your memory Death cannot take, 
Although in me each |»art will be forgotten : 
Your name from hence immortal life shall 

have. 
Though 1, once gone, to all the world must die : 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you eutombM in men's eyes shall l!e : 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eycs not yet created shall o'er- read ; 
And tongues to be your bein^ shall rehearse. 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live — such virtue hath my 

Pen- 
Where breath most breathes — even in the 

mouths of men. (81 ) 

I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore may'st without attaint o'erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every Book : 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue. 
Finding thy worth a limit (mst my pniise. 
And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days ! 
And do so, Jjove ! yet when they have devised 
What strainM touches rhetoric can lend. 
Thou, truly fair, wert truly sympathised 
In true-plain words, by thy true-telling friend ; 
And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is 
abused. (82) 

I never saw that you did painting need. 
And therefore to your fair no painting set I 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a Poet's debt ! 
An«l therefore have I slept in your report. 
That you yourself, being extant, well uii^ht 

show 
How far a modem quill doth come too short. 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth 

grow ; 



This silence for my sin yon did impute. 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb : 
For I imikair not beauty being mute. 
When otiiers would jjive life and bring a tomb : 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your Poets can in praise devise. 

(83) 

Who is it that says most ? which can say more 
Than this rich praise — that you alone are you ? 
Ill whose confine immurM is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew ! 
Lean penury within that Pen doth dwell. 
That to his subject lends not some small glory ; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story ; 
Let him but copy what in you is writ. 
Not making worse what Nature made so clear. 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit. 
Making his style admired eveiywhere ! 
Yon to your beauteous blessings add a curse. 
Being fond on pnuse, which makes your 
praises worse. (84) 

My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her st'll, 
WhUe comments of your praise, richly com- 
piled. 
Reserve their character with golden quill. 
And p scions phrase by all the Muses tiled ! 
I thiuk good thoughts, while others write good 

words. 
And, like unlettered clerk, still cry "Amen** 
To every hymn that able spirit affords 
In polished form of well-rennM pen : 
Hearing you praised I say,** '7*w so, *tU true.** 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank 
before : 
Then others for the breath of words respect. 
Me for my dumb thoughts speaking in effect. 

(85) 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for tne prize of all-too-piecions you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain in- 

hearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they 

grew! 
Was it iiis spirit by Spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead f 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished ! 
He nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him wiUi intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast, 
I was not sick of any fear from thence. 

But when your countenance filled up his line, 
Then lacked I matter, that enfeebled mine. 

(86) 
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This is one of the most interesting groups of Sonneta Uint are Personal to 
Ri>k!'{>e«re liimeelf. The subject is those other poets nnd writers who have 
{oilowed liis example in celebrating the praise of the Earl his friend, or in seek- 
Sag to piibUah under the prestige of his name. John Florto dedicated bis World 
V* n'onI» to the Earl of Southampton in 1598 with the following frank con- 
foesion uf the suppoct he hod received. He en-yn — " In truth I acknowledge an 
entire debt, not only of my best knowledge, but of all; yea, of more than I 
know or can, to your bounteous Loi*dsbip, in talioae pay and jmtronage I have 
Kvfl M»NC year*, to toAom I owe and void the years I /itwe to live. But, at to tiie 
and many more, the glorious and graciotia tunahijie oj your Honour lutth ii\ftued 
Unlit and li/e." 

This shows Southampton's patronage of literary men to have been extensive 
ftiid well-known. It is not one poet only of whom the speaker is jealous, or pro- 
i hU jealousy ; he says be baa so oft«n called on the Earl's name, and 
TCodved so much inspiration for his verse, that every " alien pen " and outsider 
■o followed suit. And sought to set forth their poesy under hia patronage. It 
1 hid eyes {hi>i comitenance) that taught the Dumb on high to sing; and 
Ignorance to soar aloft when he promoted the publication of Venut and Adonit, 
.Mad was pleased with Shakspeare's dedication. The Poet accepts the per- 
sonification of himself as Ignorance nhich had been flung at him by Nash when 
he described him ds one of the "Unlearned Sots," abd a man of a "little 
oountry grammar knowledge." He accepts it, and makes a, reply to his dear 
friend that is both pathetic and witty. Not only has Southampton encouraged 
Bbakspe&re the ignorant to break silence and appear in print for the first time, 
mode " heavy Ignorance aloft to flee "-—he has also added Jeathers to the vAvig 
t^ the " Zeamfd," And " given grace a double majesty." But he pleads — " Be most 
proud of what 1 write, because it is so purely your own. In the work of othei-s 
vou mend the style, but you are all my art, and you set my rude ignorance aa 
■igb as the skill of the most learned. Whilst I alone sung of you my verse had 
your grace, but now my Muse gives place to another, and my numbers 
decayed. I know well enough that your virtue and kindness deserve the 
Uboor of a worthier pen, the praise of a better Poet ; yet what can the best of 

rets do t He con only repay back to you that which he borrows from yon. 
Feel very diffident," he says, " in writing of you when I know that a far better 
Poet is spedding his strength in your praise, and singing nt his best to make me 
■ilent. But since you are so gracious, there is room on the broad ocean of your 
worth for my small bark as well as for hia of proud sail and lofty build. And 
if he ride in safety whihit I am wrecked, the worst is this, it was my love that 
made me venture forth, and caused my destruction." He then questions him- 
aell as U> the cause of his recent silence. His Muse is mannerly, and holds her 
tongue whilst better poets are singing. He thinks good thoughts whilst they 
Kpicikk good words. He is like the unlettered clerk, who by rote cries " Amen " 
to wliat his superior says. "Respect others then," he urges, "for what words 
are worth, but me for my dnmb thoughts, too full for utterance ! As lam true in 
Jove I can but wrile tmthfully. Let them say more in praise of you who are 
vxpecting to hear their wonls re-echoed in praise of themselves. I am not 
writing with an eye to the sale of my Sonnets. They are written for love alone I 
I never could see that you needed flattery, and therefore did not think of paint- 
ing DBturv. I founU that you exceeded the utmost a poet could sny. Therefore 
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have I been silent, and you have imputed this silence for my sin, which shall be 
my glory, because I have let nature speak for itself ; there lives more life in one 
of your eyes alone than both your poets could put into any number of their 
verses. Who is it that says most 1 Which of us can say more than that you 
are you, and that you stand alone ? It is a poor pen that can lend nothing to 
its subject ; but in writing of you, it will do well if it can fairly copy what is 
already writ by Nature's own hand. The worst of it is, you are not satisfied with 
the truth thus simply told, you are fond of being written about, and this makes 
it hard for those who can only say the same old thing of you over and over again. 
I admit you were not married to my Muse, and that you have perfect freedom 
to accept as many dedications as you please. Your worth is beyond the reach 
of my words, and no doubt you are forced to seek for something novel. And 
do so, dear friend; yet when they have painted your portrait in flaunting 
colours, I shall say your truth was best mirroi*ed in my unaffected truthfulness. 

To get at the life within life of these Sonnets we must look closer into this 
group, with a full belief that when our poet used particular words he freighted 
them with a particular meaning ; definiteness of purpose and truth of detail 
being the first recommendation and the last perfection of his Sonnets. The pen 
with which he wrote for his patron was as pointed as that with which he wrote 
for his Theatre. 

In the first Sonnet of this group Shakspeare is passing in review those writers 
who are under the patronage of the Earl, and he specifies two or three of theso 
by personifying certain of their well-known qualities ; he is tilling the Eai-l 
what his influence has wrought in divers ways — 

" Thine eyes, that taught the Dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy Ignorance aloft to flee. 
Have added feathers to the Learned's wing. 
And given Grace a double majesty.*' 

Shakspeare stands for Ignorance confesse«1. He also likens himself to the 
" unlettered clerk " who responds with his " Amen " to all that the learned may 
say in praise of his friend. Tom Nush had posed himself as one of the 
Learned in opposition to the supposed illiterate Player. Tom Nash also wielded 
an ** Alien pen '' in the spirit of an Ishmaelite. His hand was against every 
man, including Shakspeare. He it was who set up so conspicuously for 
'* Learning ; ** he was one of the learned sort ; and he was hitting Continually 
at those who had not received a scholastic nurture, from which, however, he 
himself had been weaned before his time. In his Pierce PenUeaset p. 42, he 
exclaims, '' Alas, poor Latinless Authors ! " In his epistle to the Astraphel and 
Stella of SiJney, he says, speaking of the works of Sextus Empedocles, ** they 
have been lately translated into English /or the benefit of unlearned ivrtters " 
(not readers). The Nash and Greene cliqvs had been the first to attack 
Shakspeare on the score of his little country grammar ; his education at a 
country Grammar-school ; and charged him with plucking the feathers from the 
wing of Learning for the purpose of beautifying himself — the upstart Crow ! 
And Nash is here personified in his own chosen image. The Poet makes an 
allusion which the Earl and his friends would appreciate, and he covertly returns 
the borrowed plumes. He says, in effect, that the Earl has, in patronising 
Nash, returned those feathers to the wing of Learning, which he, Shakspeare, 
had been publicly charged by Greene and others with purloining. In a second 
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frlie says the Earl's favour ban set tlie rude " ignorance " at which his 
beil OB high as the learning of which they boaste<1. 
e /'tniletie, his m/ipiicallon to the Devil, we shall find that towards 
the end of 1D'J2, Nu$h had not only found a Pation to praise, but had been in 
some personal com^tauionsbip with " my Lord " — bad been staying with him in 
the country for "fear of infection," Thia was at Croydon,. where bis play of 
ITtZf Sitmmfiri lait Will and Tettament was privately produced in the autumn 
I' of 1593, to all appearance, under the patronage of Southampton. The good luck 
s somewhat softened his " Alien pen " of the earlier pages of that work, which 
I bitter in its abuse of patrons. At page 42 Nash writes, " If any Mocxnus 
ind me to him by bis bounty, or extend some i-ound liberality to me worth the 
Baking of, I will do him as much honour as any poet of my beardless years 
lall in England." Ue made lus supplication to the Devil because he had not 
' then found his Patron Saint. At page 90 he has discovered his man. He calls 
him "one of the bright stars of nobility, and glistering attendiints on the true 
Di&na." He is also " the matchless image oF honour, and magnificent rewarder 
of virtue ; Jove's eagle-bom Ganymede ; thrice noble Awyntas ; most courteous 
Atnyntas I " Todd supposes that Ferdiuando, E^rl of Derby, was meant; 
beci^use Spenser, in his CoUin Cloul't come home ajain, calls him by the common 
pastoral name of " Amyntas." But Amyntas was a name applied to any patron 
or friend of poets after the Macedonian king who befriended ..j^hylus. Todd 
might have seen that Spenser does not confine the title to the Eatl of Derby.' 
Nor ia there anything known to connect Nosh with this Earl, as there is with 
Shakspeare's patron and friend. The description fits no one so perfectly as it 
duea the young Earl of Southampton. It sets before us the very image of youth 
which Shakspeare calls more lovely than Adonis ; Ganymede having been the 
most beautiful of mortal youths, Jove's boy-beloved ; the Court's " fresh 
ornament " of Shakspeare's first Sonnet is here one of the " glistering attendants 
on the true Diana." The " matchless image of Honour " coiresponds exactly to 
Bouthampton, the anagram made out of whose name was the " Stamp of Honour. " 
Also, he is supposed not to have been heard of as yet out of the echo cf the 
Court. We know that Kash was under the patronage of Shakspeare's friend. 
Id the year 159-!, he dedicated bis Li/e qf Jack WHtoa to the Eai-1 of South- 
ampton, with a Inference to the difference betwist it and earlier writings, and 
this work, though not published until Ib^t, vns d-iled 1593. So that I can 
have no doubt of Pierce PeniUise being really inscribed to the Earl of South- 
ftmptoQ ia person if not by name, or that Nash's was the " Alien pen " that had 
followed Shakspeare in writing privately to the Eirl. Wluit other "poesy" 
Mash may have sought to "disperse '' nndcr the Earl's patronage I know not. 
Ho must have written things that have not come down to us. He informs us, 
in his iPierct l'en{le*»», that his Muse was despised and neglected, his pains not 
n^arded, or but slightly rewarded. Meres places him with the poets of the 
time, as one of the best for comedy. Harvey calls him a Poet, and Drayton 
accords him a leaf of the Laurel. I conjecture that the Sonnet at the end of 
Pitrct PeniUtte is addressed to the Earl of Southampton,* and that this method 
> Ftry 9««e7s B. 3, Canto t, H. 

* " Pnniiiiiit yest«nii)^it, n-ith idU ejre. 
The Fairy Sugar's ■tatvly-tutir^d iviae. 
And viewing, aftrr chapmeD'i wonted guisf. 
Whnl «tnui^ oontctiU the title did rvbcirw ; U 
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of passing off his poetry gives the aptness to Shakspeare's use of the word 
" disperse." It may be the " dedicated words that writers used " likewise 
contains a hit at Nash's eulogistic hyperbole. The Life qf Jack Wilton was 
inscribed with a most high-flown dedication to the Earl of Southampton, whcm 
he called *' a dear lover and cherisher, as well of the lovers of poets as of )>oet^ 
themselves ; " and he ad Is, " Incomprehensible is tlie height qf yowr apiriU hotJi in 
heroiccU resolution and matters of conceit, Umreprievahly perislieth that book, 
whatsoever to uxiste paper, which on tlie dia^nond rock of yov/r judgment disastrously 
chanceth to be shipwrecked,^^ 

Another specimen of over- reaching laudation may be seen in Nash's '^ dedicatory 
Words" to Sidney's Arcadia (Quarto, 1591), when he inscribed that work to the 
Countess of Pembroke, and where he certainly employed 

** The dedicated words which Writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every Book." 

Whoever Amyntas may have been, Tom Nash was one of the ** Learned " who 
wielded an ** Alien Pen." But the chief interest concerning the rival writers 
centres in that man who is the other poet of the group ; the other poet of two 
where Shakspeare as writer is one. Mr. Brown remarks of the rival poet in 
Sonnet 86, ** who this rival poet was is beyond my conjecture ; nor does it 
matter ! These allusions to the now forgotten rival are vague and unavailing. 
Nothing can be traced from them towards his discovery." ^ But, it does matter 
immensely. There is no fact more important for those who value those dates 
and data which are our sole criteria of the truth. "Is it Marlowe?" asks 
Professor Dowden. " His verse was proud and full, and the creator of Faustus 
may well have had dealings with his own Mephistopheles, but Marlowe died in 
May, 1593 (should be June 16th, 1593), the year of Venus and Adonis'* That 
is the reply. It cannot be Marlowe, because Herbert stops the way ! Here, he 
continues, " we are forced to confess that the Poet remains as dim a figure as the 
Patron,"^ The dimness, however, is not in the look of either Poet or Patron, 
but in the mode of eyeing their figures ! 

Forced to confess, because stultified by a false Theory, which prevents them 
from facing or recognizing the facts with which the Sonnets abound. The Poet 
cannot be Marlowe, and the patron at the same time be Herbert, as he was but 
13 years of age when Marlowe died I Therefore those who are determined that 
Shakspeare's dear friend shall be Herbert and not Southampton are compelled 



I straight leapt over to the latter end, 

Where, like the quaint comedians of our time 

That when their play is done do fall to rhyme, 

I found short lines to sundry Nobles penned, 

Whom he as special miiTors singled forth 

To be the patrons of his poetry. 

I read them all, and reverenced their worth, 

Yet wondered he left out thy memory ! 

But therefore guessed I he suppressed thy name, 
Because few words might not comprise thy fiime.'* 

A delightful confession and an interesting picture of Nash on the look-out for some one to flatter, 
and hurrying eagerly over the list of Spenser's patrons ! 

* Brown, p. 83. 

* Shakspeare's Sonnets, Dowden, lutrod., p. 37. 
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to set ap Chapmao, or Daniel, or John Davies, or Dante, or anybod}^, in orJer 
thnt tbey nmy get rid of Marlowe, and a deiinite date. At sight of any and 
every fact that is fatal to them there is no resource left but to stick their heads 
in the 8and after this most prepoBterotu fashioD I 

For all who can weigh evidence and are free to do so, it will have been 
detnouatrated that Southampton, and not Herbert, was the^r«( friend of Shak- 
Bpeare who is celebrated in the Sonnets. This makes it possible for Marlowe to 
Im the other Poet who is acknowledged to have been Shakspearo's great rival, 
Tlie Patron baa "given grace a double majeHty." Hia "eyes" that made the 
Dumb to sing, heavy Ignoranct! to mount, have added feathers to the wing of 
" Learning " itself, given to grace a double majesty. It is a somewhat 
BJngulttr expression. The "double majesty" is very weighty to apply to such 
K word as "grace ! " It would not be m^ed without an intended stress. A poet 
is here praised for the sensuous grace of his poetry and majesty of his music. 
The chief ciaracteristica of his poetry nre that it ia sensuous and majestic ; the 
very qualities of all others that we, following the Elizabethans, associate with 
the march of Marlowe's "mighty line!" Nothing could better give us our 
Poet's view of himself and the rival in Sonnet 60 than the image dmwn from 
Drake and the Spanish Dons ; afterwards used by Fuller in his description of 
Shakspcare and B«n Jonson. His rival is hei-e represented as the great portly 
Spftoiiih goIleoQ, of tall build and full sail, and goodly pride, and Shakspeare is 
the smalt trim bark — the "saucy bark" that can float with the "shallowest 
help;" venture daringly on the broad ocean, and skip lightly round tlie greater 
bulk of hia rival. Marlowe was a " Master of Arts," and doubtless proud of his 
title. Na&li seems to have felt his own fuilure to become one, and in his Epistle 
to Greene'e Menaphon makes frequent reference to " Art- Masters." Ttiis fact 
is also to be found in Shakspeare's Sonnet. He acknowledged the Mas'.er of Arts 
when be e&ng to Soutliampton — 

" And Arts with thy tttett giscca gracM bo." 
And he continues — 



That is, Southampton's patronage and friendship made Shakspeare equal to 
either the Man of Learning, who was not M.A., or the Man of Arts, who was. 
He accepts because he replies to Nash's impersonation of Ignorance applied to 
the man of a little " Country Grammar" in the year 1590. 

Shakspeare makes a further and a prouder answer in public. When he enters 
the arena with his Venue and Adonis as his offering to Southampton, and 
gl&ndng in the direction of Nash and Martowe says, " Let tfm mob inarvel at 
Uiitiga ioM, lo nu alto yoLltn-tacked Apollo »luill »ujiplij cupaJUled loith the Water i^ 
Caelaiff." Which quotation from Ovid also relates to the same rivalry that is 
expre^fld in the Sonnets, and must have been chosen for the purpose of reply. 

II we believe that Shakspcvire liad any power of compelling spirits to appear 
dmnaticolly— any mastery of stroke in rendering human likeness— any exact 
■lul ouoniug ate of epithet — how can we doubt that the name to bo written 
Hiider Utia partmit depicted by Shakiipcare should bo ihut of C'hrstnplicr 
Harlomf 
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" Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the pcize of all-too-precious you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit by Spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonish^ ! 
He, nor iha;t affable familiar Ghost 
Which nightly gulls him witJi intelligence, 
As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence : 

But when your countenance ^/{^2ec2 up his line. 
Then lacked I matter : that enfeebled mine ! " 

It should be remembered that we are dealing with the Poet who held the 
miiTor up to nature, and reflected its features more clearly, and surely, than any 
other man. But nowhere has he mirrored the facts more recognizably than he 
has done here in reflecting the main features of Marlowe and his work. Not 
to see this betrays such a woeful want of insight as must prove quite fatal to all 
critical claims. Shakspeare speaks of Marlowe and identifies him with t^e 
'* Familiar " Spirit, MephistopJieles, just as Thorpe does when he dedicates the 
translation of Lucan's first book to Edward Blunt, and alludes to Marlowe 
as a **/amiliar Spirit,^* and says of him, " This spirit was sometime 2i.familia/r of 
your own." Then the conditions upon which Marlowe's Faustus sells his soul 
are that Mephistopheles shall become his familiar spirit, to execute all his. com- 
mands, do all he desires, and be a very plausible familiar ghost indeed. 
Mephistopheles asks Faustus, "What wouldst thou have me do?" The reply 
is, **I charge thee wait upon me whilst I live." Mephistopheles promises to 
be his slave and wait upon him ! Whether invisible or apparent he is to be at 
the beck and call of Faustus, and says he will give him more than he has wit 
to ask. A very plausible/amiliur ghost or attendant spirit ! " Mephistopheles '* 
as a " familiar Spirit " was also a slang word among the topers of the time I 

In his Introduction to the Leopold Shakspeare, Mr. Furnivall tells his readers 
that the line ** The proud full sail of his great verse '* probably applies to the 
swelling heacameters of Chapman's Englishing of Homer. In the first place, 
Chapman's lines are not hexameters ; and in the next, they were altogether too 
late for recognition by Shakspeare in this group of Sonnets 1 But let that pass. 
Mr. Furnivall continues, — " His spirit by Spirits taught to write " may well 
refer to Chapman's claim that Homer's spirit inspired him, a claim made, no 
doubtf in wordSy b^ore its appearance in print in his Tears of Peace, 

In the Indv^tio to the Tears qf Peace the Sph-it of Homer is supposed to say — 

'* I am that spirit Elyaian, 

That did thy bosom fill 

With such a flood of soul, that thou wert fain, 
With exclamations of her rapture then, 

To vent it to the echoes of the vale 

and t}u>n didd inherit 
My triLC sense, for the time then, in my spirit ; 
Aiid J invisibly wciU pi'oinpting th^c." 




» 
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Uf had alpo written in hia Tmri of Peaee (p. 123, col. 2)— 

" Still being permudod by the shnmeless iiiglit, 
That All m^ reading, writiaK, all my paiuH, 
Are ■ciions trifles, and the Mle veins 
Of an laMr^fly angel that dcludea 
My timpU/anejf." 

These, says Mr. Fiirnivull, "These make a better case for Chapman being the 
rival, than ha« been made for any one else." I do not cite Mr. Fumivall as an 
aatliority but as an example. The ' Tears of Peace ' was wd publUhed until the 
year 16091 And the Sonnets of Shakspeare were known to Meres in 1598. 
'J his chasm is croKsed by Mr. FurnivaU with all the indifference of a fly, and a 
jMGttiDg " no doubt " that Chnpmaa had set up a chiim years before, and no doubt 
that Shakspeare had heard of it I But the Bival Poet " was taught by spiT^'ls to 
tpriu" not by Homer. Also the one particular spirit mentioned as the "Affable 
fmniluir Ghost " can scarcely be the truthful spiiit of Homer inspiring Chapman, 
liecanso it gulls the Poet nightly with false intelligence. Chapman is only 
being trailed like a red herring across the scent to misledd the unwary ; yet on 
th« stffnglh of this surmise Mr. Fumivall can ask, " /> it poasible that Slmk- 
spean'i envy of Chapman liad aii'jtimtg to do tnitk SfiaktpeaTe's deliberate debasing 
^lAe hsroea of tiiat Homer whom Cftapman Engliihed f " No, it is not possible. 
The BUgK««tioD is so dishonouring, bo shameful, it makes one blu*h as if from a 
Wow. This unworthy imputation is quite wortliy, however, of the theory in 
S'lpport of which it was hazarded. First, the friend of Shakspenre is falsely 
ft&iiuued to have been William Herbert, ^'ext it i^ asserted thnt Marlowe 
mnnot be the Rival Poet, because he died in June 1593, when Herbert was 
«nly 13 years old. Thirdly, it is assumed that Chapman was the rival Poet, 
without the slightest chance of substantiating it, because some one must be put 
in the place of Marlowe, as the result of Herbert's being substituted for South- 
ampton. Lastly, the friendly rivalry for the Patron's favour is transformed into 
«nvy, — envy of Chapman felt by Shakb-peare I — and then it is asked whether the 
greftt bltthe-hoarted Poet of the sweetest nature known could be mean and malign 
«noagh to have debated and blackened Homer's heroes many years afterwards, 
beoKOse be was inspired by a long-abiding spitit of revenge against Chapman. 
Such is the overshadowing cnrse of a misleailing theory that durkens the mind 
ftnd distorts the vision of those on whom it fulls. The simple answer is — 
Shakspeare knew that Homer's heroes wei'e mythical characters, and not men 
»nd women of God's making. As such he re-i>ortrayed some of them. That 
was all. It was not his r''U to create heroes b; turning the figures of fable into 
human characters, and he had no sympathy with that kind of counterfeiting 
■ nd falsifying from which we have suffered so long and seriously in poetry as 
well as in theology. 

For those who have any real knowledge of the matter, such as Marlowe and 
filiakspe&re obviously had, there is a difference the most diverse betwist the 
kind til spiritualism implied by Cliapman and this attributed to Marlowe by 
Klmksptiare. The one kind is vague nnd ideal ; it belongs to the stock-in-trade 
of the Poets like the Inspiring Genius and the mythical Muse of Poetry. The 
otber is the Bpirilualism of phenumend fact. What Shakspeare recognizes and 
describee are the " Kpirite " which Murlowu evoked with " supernatural 
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solicitings," as well as the familiar spirit Mephistopheles, who nightly galled and 
tempted Eaustus. All this futile endeavour not to see the facts ; all this lahour 
in vain to obscure and conceal the facts from others, is necessitated in support 
of the fallacious hypothesis that William Herbert, and not Southampton, was 
the person addressed in these verses. If Marlowe be the living poet who is 
Shakspeare's rival here, then it is impossible for Herbert to be the patron, 
because Marlowe died when Herbert was a lad of thirteen ; and if Herbert is to 
re-place Southampton, Marlowe must first be got out of the way. Hence the 
anxiety not to read this Sonnet rightly or to have it rightly read ; hence the 
deiire to have Marlowe stabbed over again by those who would condemn him 
to a second death. They dare not and must not admit that the Rival Poet was 
Marlowe, the author of Dr. Fauf^tus, the reputed Spiritualist. They are com- 
pelled to suppress facts, to ignore data and dates, until they are driven dateless. 
Professor Minto desperately declares that there is not a particle of evidence to 
show that the Sonnets published by Thorpe and those mentioned by Meres are 
identical, two of which appeared in print in 1599. With regard to Chapman, 
I weighed every possible claim that he had, or hadn't, for months whilst worki ug 
at the evidence in favour of Marlowe. And here let me confess what arrested 
and ti*oubled me most was the line in Sonnet 85 — 

** To every ' himtie * that able spirit affords." 

That made me try hard to fit the square man into the round hole, because 
Chapman did both write and translate " Hymns." It was not that I had any 
need to reject Chapman on account of dates, or possible relationship to Shak- 
speare and Southampton ; his Shadow of Night was published in 1594, and it 
contained " hymns " ; only these were dedicated to Matthew Roydon, — Chapman's 
" deare and most worthy friend," — for whose affection I could not find that 
Shakspeare was a rival, nor were the hymns bound for the " prize " of either 
Southampton or Herbert. 

I think it probable that the word " himne " may be a misprint for line, but 
will not press that point now. For if wo read " hymn," then the Rival Poet 
would be writing hymns in praise of the person addressed by Shakspeare, who 
was neither Matthew Roydon nor the " Shadow of Night," but who tjoas the Earl 
of Southampton, as already demonstrated. Of such hymns we know nothing, 
although Chapman, in one of his dedicatory Sonnets prefixed to the Iliads y did 
proclaim Southampton to bs the " Choice of all our Country's Noble Spirits." 
No doubt Chapman was a representative of learning, though it was not him 
to whom Shakspeare alluded in A Midsummer Night's Dream, when he spoke 

of— 

" The thrice-three Muses maurnivg for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary. " 

That was written immediately after the death of Marlowe, who was slain by 
Francis Archer, June 16th, 1593, making a most miserable end. Naturally 
enough, I hold it to mean the san:e ** Learning " as that which in Sonnet 85 
wielded the ** golden quill," and employed the " precious phrase by all the Muses 
filed ; " if Marlowe in the one case, it was Marlowe in both. I had no personal 
objection to Chapman ; no reason to reject him on behalf of my contention that 
Southampton is the patron and friend addressed in these Sonnets. That will 
hold the field against all comers, no matter whether the Rival Poet is considered 
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to be Marlowe or Chapman. As already mentioned^ Chapman did dedicate to 
Southampton. Nothing depends on this poet for my purpose, whereas everything 
depends upon him for the Brownites, or at least upon their getting rid of Mar- 
lowe. Chapman might be one of the poets who were dedicating poetry to South- 
ampton, especially as he was the finisher of Hero and Leander. But when the 
group is reduced to two — " both you poets " — then it is obvious to me that no 
one could, can, or ever will compete with Marlowe for the place of the other 
Poet. 

And now it is proposed to turn the tables on the supporters of Chapman thus ! 
Tears ago I saw that the line — 

" Bat when your countenance fild np his line " 

should not be copied from the original as '' £JM up his line," but as **JUled up 

his line." In my first edition it was suggested that Southampton might have 

promoted the completion of Titus Andronicus as Marlowe's work, which on being 

brought out at Shakspeare's theatre, was wrongly reputed to be Shakspeare's 

play. My conjecture now is, that the countenance of Southampton was given 

to the finishing of ^larlowe's poem of Hero and Leander ; and as Chapman was 

not the author and finisher in one, he is here also excluded from being the other 

one of the two Poets. He who finished the poem could not be the Poet who left 

it unfinished. Those last two lines of Sonnet 86 contain matter of great 

import — 

" But when your covLntenance filled up his line 
Then lacked I matter : tuat enfeebled mine." 

Here the quarto prints the word "^W," which, in following others, I read 
*' fil^d.'' This was wrong. The Shakspearean antithesis demands that it should 
be read fild = filled. Shakspeare lacked matter for his verse because the patron's 
countenance had Jilled up the rival's line. This is the innermost secret of the 
alleged ''jealousy." I can have no doubt that Sonnet 80 marks the moment of 
Shakspeare's first venture in publishing his poem of Venus and Adonis. His 
*' saucy bark, inferior far " to that of bis rival, is about to be launched afloat on 
the " broad main,'' where it doth " wilfully appear." In the dedication to the 
poem he knows not how the world will censure him for choosing so *' strong a 
prop to support so weak a burthen," and in the Sonnet the writer says, "Your 
shallowest help will hold me up afloat." It also happens that certain of Ovid's 
Elegies were rendered by Marlowe and licensed in 1593, which did not appear 
in print before 1596. That a venture is intended we gather from the lines — 

" Then if he thrive and I be cast away, 
The worst is this, my love was my decay." 

The dedication of a first publication in the verse is as obvious as it is in the 
prose ; the venture is just as primary, the success as problematical, and the first 
venture of the same Poet can only occur once, whether the dedication be in 
prose or rhyme I Therefore we may conclude that he refers privately in his 
poetry to his first publication, when the Venus and Adonis appeared in print. 
Moreover, the Poet sayi 



•' Thou dost (not thou didst !) advance 
An high as ]>earinijg my rude Ignorance." 
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He gives the raUan d'Hre for publishing in the lines — 

** But since your worth (wide as the ocean is) 
The humblest as the proudest Bark doth bear, 
My saucy Bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear,** 

The dedicatory nature of the Sonnet, especially of the line, 

** Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat," 

may be glossed by the dedicatory Epistle to HuphueSt in which Lily hnd said to 
his Patron, " If your Lordship with your little finger do hut hold nie up by iJie 
chin, I shall svnm.** There is a tint of the most delicate modesty in the plea 
that if he sinks while Marlowe swims, his love for the friend, his desire to do 
him honour, will be the cause of his ** de6ay " — not mere literary vanity. Here 
as elsewhere the Sonnets supply a commentary and an audible conversation 
upon the external circumstances in the life of both the Poet and his public 
Patron, who in private was his familiar friend. 

As I understand Sonnet 86, there is a change of tense in it. The two pre- 
ceding ones are spoken in the present — 

" Who is it that aaya most ? " 

" My tongue-tied Muse in manners Jiolds her still." 

These are both in the present tense at the moment of writing. But the question 



" Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you ? 



It 



refers to something in the past. And as I read the Sonnets, the death of 
Marlowe lies between that past and present of the writer. The '' proud full 
sail " of Marlowe's verse, and all its galleon greatness, had been suddenly arrested 
in mid- voyage, and so the rival never reached the prospective prize. This must 
be so if the rest of my interpretation be right. Both poets were living and 
writing when Sonnets 79, 80, 83, and 85 were composed. In the fii'st of these 
Ills Muse has given place to a " worthier pen." In the second the new Poet, 
the " better spirit," ** the able spirit," is expending all his might at the time in 
writing that which is to be dedicated to the Patron's honour and glory. Sonnet 
85 shows this work is still being wrought " in polished form of well-re6n^d 
pen." But in Sonnet 85 the ** mighty line " has come to an end unfinished^ and 
the fragment is to bo finished or filled up by the countenance or under the 
patronage of Shakspeare's friend. This cannot apply to Chapman. 

The past and present tenses are mixed in this same Sonnet. Yet both apply 
to Marlowe, and may be reconciled in this way : although he had died mean- 
time, leaving his poem unfinished, and Shakspeare's Patron had undertaken to 
see it filled up, the play of Faustus is still running in the present at the opposi- 
tion theatre. Thus Mephistopheles, the "affable familiar Ghost," goes on 
gulling the Doctor nightly on the ttage with delusive appearances and lying 
promises, after the death of Marlowe had occurred. Shakspeare identifies the 
man and his work in his inclusive, unifying, fusing manner, which somewhat 
tends to confuse the present with the past unless wo distinguish them very 
carefully. My reading of the whole matter is as follows. Marlowe was the 
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M»n of ArU, the great rival poet, the writer ot " great verse," the " better 
spirit," the Poet whose precious phraae was finished by " all the Muses." Shak- 
Bpeare's language is identical wilh Chettle'a applied to Marlowe in his Apology. 
" For the first " — i. a. Marlowe — he saya, " tokose Learning I reoerenee " — " him 
I woold wish to use no woree than I deserve." The recognition of Marlowe as 
Ijeamiog ia the eame in both. Shakapeare's lines give iia the very woo ejigiet, 
not only of the Poet ("he of tall building and of goodly pride" — Sonnet 80), 
but of the man whose reputation was so marked as a student of magic. It is a 
triple account, that only unites in one man, and that man is Marlowe — far and 
away beyond all po^ibje competition. 

8hakspeare and Marlowe had hotfa been engaged in writing poems for the 
Earl of Bouthamptoni Sbakspeare his Venus and Adonin, Marlowe hia Hero ami 
Leaader! Sonthampton was the prize in view that both were bound for. Our 
Poet makes an allusion to his venture in publit^hing for the first time under the 
image of launching his vessel upon the wide ocean oF the Patrou's worth. Two 
vessels are starting on the same course for the one port. One of these carries 
the "proudest sail," — the proud full sail of Marlowe's great verse. Shak- 
■poare's is the humble bark with the far inferior sail ; his venture ia but a 
■nail one. If he should be wrecked the loss will be little. The other vessel is 
qI " tall building and of goodly pride," sailing out bravely en the " soundless 
dMpi" as — to quote Marlowe's own wordd, 



But it was the saucy little Boat that came safely into harbour. The mighty 
^iilloon went down, and so we are precluded from attaining absolute proof of 
the port for which it wns hound. Shakspeare published his poem. Marlowe 
cAuie to a sudden, early break-off in his life and work. He did not succeed in 
cutting out or reaching the prize. His poem was left unfinished and undedicated 
to the Patron of Shakspeare. Shakspeare admits that the crowning cause of 
his A'omteleering jealousy of his great rival is that the unfinished poem was to 
be completed under the countenance or patronage of Southampton. At present 
it canaot be demonstrated that the line " filled up " by Chapman was done under 
the patronage of Sbakspeare's friend, but nothing can be more likely, and 
oothiog can be proved or adduced against this conclu-sion. 

The Poem of Hero and Leander was entered on the Stationers' Register 
Sept. 28th, 1593, three months only after Marlowe's death ; which looks as if no 
time was to be lost in filling up bis line, although the completed poem does not 
appear till 1598. Ijiter research shows that Chapman's continuation was also 
priDt«d with Kfarlowe's portion in 1598. In dedicating the published book lo 
Kr Thomas Walsiogbam, Edwnrd Blunt hints that the poem hoe had "other 
foster countenance," but that his name is likely to prove more " agreeahit and 
thriving " to th« work, which was the view of a sensible publisher, for the olher 
fostering countenance — Southampton's — might not have shed so favourable an 
influence in 1598, the year in which the finished poem was printed, as he was 
tliea in great disgrace at Court ! 

It wns finished by George Chapman, and my inference is, that the fostei^ 
countenance under which the poem was completed was that of Southampton, 
who had been fellow-student at Cambridge with Marlowe. When we come to 
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consider the miserable end and evil reputation of Marlowe, it appears probable 
that some potent influence would be necessary to induce a man like George 
Chapman to take up the half -told story and fiuish the dead Poet's work. He 
would hardly do it for love of Marlowe. 

Tradition affirms that Marlowe was an atheist, although, according to the 
same authority, he believed in a Devil, if not in more than one. It further 
asserts that he practised necromancy as a student of black magic. He was one 
of those who were denounced for having dealings with the Devil. No doubt his 
Dr. Faustus gave a darker colour to such report, and in the eyes of many, as well 
as in their conversation, the man and his creation became one. They would 
commonly call him ** Faustus," just as they called him " Tamburlaine." And 
this is exactly how Shakspeare has treated the subject. In his dramatic way, 
he has identified Marlowe with Faustus, and he presents him upon the stage 
where, in vision, if it be not an actual fact, the play is running at the rival 
theatre, whilst the Poet is composing his Sonnet. Some of us, the present 
writer included, are beginning to understand what such charges really signiBed. 
If Marlowe had lived in our day he would have been known, and in all like- 
lihood maligned, as a phenomenal spiritualist 1 The fact is fully admitted by 
Shakspeare himself in this Sonnet ; for he not only points out the author of 
Dr. Faustus and his familiar spirit — ** they say thou hast a familiar spirit, by 
whom thou canst accomplish what thou wilt " — the rival Writer has also been 
taught " by spirits " to write " above a mortal pitch ; " he receives spiritual 
visitants in the night hours for the purpose and the practice of spirit communion. 
"His spirit by spirits (is) taught to write," not by "skill." Such spirits give 
him aid as his compeers by night. These spiritual compeers arj additional to 
Mephistopheles, the well-known " affable familiar Ghost " of the play, who gulls 
the doctor nightly with false intelligence. Shakspeare grants the facts of 
Marlowe's writing under what is now termed " spirit-con troul." He acknow- 
ledged the supernatural aid thus received by abnormal inspiration, but says it 
was not this that cowed or overcrowed him, and made him keep silence. 

" I was not sick of any fear from thence." 

Here, then, is Shakspeare's testimony to the fact that his rival and competitor 
for the Patron's approval was a student of the occult arts — Black Magic, so-called 
— or was, as we should say, a " phenomenal spiritualist." 

The plays of Henry VI. show the writer's acquaintance with the subject of 
spirit intercourse — 

" Well, let them practise and converse with spirits : 
God is our fortress." — 1 King Henry VI. ^ II. i. 

** But where is Pucelle now ? 
I think her old Familiar is asleep." — 1 King Henry VI. ^ III. ii. 

** He has a Familiar under his tongue." — 2 King Henry VI., IV. vii. 

Shakspeare*s language in the Sonnet is also Biblical. We read in 2 Chronicles 
xxxiii. 6 : " He observed times, and used enchantments, and used witchcraft, and 
dealt laith a familiar sjnrit,*^ In the Sonnet Marlowe stands doubly identified in 
two ways, neither of which can apply to any other contemj>oi*ary, as the known 
spiritualist, and as the author of Dr. Faustus. Marlowe had thought for him- 
self, and had come out of his inquiry unorthodox. He had examined fur 
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himAolf those facts of Bbnormal experience wliich liare been denied nnd 
denoutii-'etl for llie last 1800 years. He hnd more than the courage of bis 
opinions, and Ioeb tLan the wisdom ne«deii in dealing with these natural 
mjsteries of the ancient ii-iadom. That which is not comprehended by the 
ignonnt is so sure to be considered accursed I 

The charge of atheism waa preferred by Greene in his GrocUawortk of Wit when 
he gaid, " Wonder not, thou famous gracer of Tragedians, that Greene, who hath 
said with thee, like the fool in his heart, ' There is no God,' should now give 
glory to His greatnef^ I " It is not known whetlier Marlowe repudiated the 
charge of Atheism, but we do know from Chettle's Epistle to KiTid-Iiea/rl'a Dreame 
that it gave offence to him. Marlowe was likewise charged by Bame with hold- 
ing damnable opinions ; and by Beard with writing a book against the Bible. 
When he was dead and dumb these Puritans danced on his early grave with 
forocions delight. Yet Marlowe's treatment of his subject in Dr. Faustus — 
lib practice of unhallowed arts, his selling of his soul to the devil, his misentble 
death and eternal damnation — was strictly in accordance with orthodox notions 
of the matter. The poor lame son of the Canterbury Cobbler who worked his 
way to Shakspeare's side in the race for fame was sadly blackguarded in his 
lifetime, and most unfortunate io his death ; it is not to be tolerated that lie 
should be stabbed over again and robbed of this recognition by Shakspeare frir 
the sake of a false theory of the Sonnets by as incompetent a set of weaklings 
as ever pretended to be critics. And here it may be urged, pai'enthetically, that 
Marlowe's is one of those cases in wljich the verdict of popular ignorance hae to 
be revised in the light of later knowledge. 

Harlowe's early cutting-off was one of the saddest things in fact, and one of 
the miwt noamf ul memories in all the world of " might-have-been ; " sad as the 
nnfulfilled life of Shelley, of Keats, or of Chatterton. Ho one of bis contem- 
poraries ever stood abreast or in the near neighbourhood of Shakspeare as 
Marlowe did in 1592-3. In respect of his thirty years' lifetime, and whiit he 
did in i(, he was Shakspeare's twin-brother, who strove with him for the birth- 
right, and pushed into the world a little before him. As the vulgar saying has 
it, he thus "got the bulge " of Bhakupeare in point of time and recognition. 
Though but one year older, he preceded Shakspeare by several years in fame. 
His Tamhurlaine l/ie Grtat brought out as early as 1587| if not previously, 
was a triumphant success. " Alarlowe's mighty line," Jouson calls it. Chapman 
says Mar'.owe " stood up to the chin in the Piet-ian flood." Drayton wrote of 
him — 

" Next Marlowe, batbM in the Thespian springs. 

Had in him those brave transluiinry tliingi, 

That the Snt pools hul ; bis raplum were 

All Kir anJ fire, whith made his vcreos clear : 

For thkt Gne madiies still he (lid roliiia, 

Wiiicli ri^htlj should poaaeas s poet's brain." 

Marlowe was the poet who preceded Shakspeare in freeing the English Di-ama 
from tht rhj/ming impedinunt in ile ipetch ; through him our poetry first stood 
vp fuU-statured in the unfettered freedom of blank verse. He did it manfully 
too, if somewhat mouthily. Shak<!peare appreciated his work, and took advau- 
tage of the new track thus struck out by his rival. He would be the first to 
f^ve him all praise for having, in his use of blink verse, discovered a new 
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Epring of the national Helicon with the impatient pawing-hocf of his fiery war- 
horse of a Pegasus; but for which Shakspeare himself might possibly have 
remained more of a rhymer, and not attained his full dramatic stature. 

Marlowe in relation to Shakspeare was as Hoche in relation to Napoleon, or 
Giorgione in relation to Titian ; the promise of his dawn was only fulfilled in 
Shakspeare's perfect day — so great was it ! 

In 1592-3 Marlowe was the only man worthy of Shakspeare's friendly jealousy 
(he felt no other), and won it ! He was the great rival as playwright at the 
rival theatre which touched Shakspeare with a spur on behalf of his own. 
Another reason why the man who pricked on Shakspeare with his Tamburlaine, 
Dr, Fattstua, and his Edward the Second should be the acknowledged superior 
poet in the Sonnets I Marlowe was the only one of his contemporaries to whom 
Shakspeare is known to have referred approvingly, I think lovingly, as he does 
in A$ Tau Like It — 

*' Dead Shepherd, now I know thy saw of might, 
ffe never loved who loved not at first sight" 

He looks up to him in the Sonnets and lauds him highly. Although it is just 
possible that there is a shade of double meaning in his characterizing of Marlowe's 
" great verse," and that the words " Above a mortal pitch " are said with an under- 
lined, italic look, as though he were gauging the extravagance of M irlowe that 
inflated his poetry somewhat unnaturally, and elevated the tone at times a little 
too rhetorically. If so it supplies another sad example of the covert allusiveness 
and lurking humour of this most demurely double-minded man in his mingling 
of the critical with the laudatory mood. Marlowe was the first to taste the 
luxury of words in the English language as with the dainty palate of John 
Keats. But he had a far more languorous spirit than Shakspeare, who does not 
produce his drops of sweetness by dissolving his pearls of strength. 

" Infinite riches in a little room," 

that is one of Marlowe's felicitous lines ; there are others almost as happy — 

** Of stature tall and straightly fashioned, 
Like his desire lift upward and divine. " 

" Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion." 

" Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss." 

** Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air. 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars." 



BEAUTY BEYOND EXPRESSION. 

** If all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters' thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
And minds, and muses on admired themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they 'still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit : 
If these had made one poem's period, 
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Am] all coiDbined in beanty'a m}rthin<»9, 

Yet (hould tillers hover in their resllnta heails 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the best, 
WLich iuto worda ua virtue cau liigeaU " 

At nhose bidding are we to ossiime that Shak^penre could not recognize liis 
otily rivall That be did not know what coiiatiluted gi-ace in poetry and 
majesty in music 1 Immeusumble is tbe critical incompeteuce that can cbarge 
Shikspeare with looking up to Chapmao in tlie way he dots to Marlowe, and 
celebrating the grace, the majesty, tbe " proud full sail " of his great verse in 
1593, or up to 1596, when tb^ Sonnets were known to be circulating aniongi't 
the "'private friends." "Remember, ^ t'erUwu loohedul on tnajesly!" LTfaapmnn 
Lad but little grace and seldom did attain the gait of mujesty. When Mailoue 
and Chapman tries to continue the strain of Hero and Lttander, the change 
t« positively painful. The choi-m is broken, the mubic turns to discord, the 
gmce is blurred, tbe glory gone. Tbe full fail of tbe great verse collapses. The 
life of Marlowe's poem comes to an end. There is a funeral and a following 
ftopplied by Chapman, but no resurrection fur the btiried dead. I have no desire 
to decry Chapman because others have placed him in a false position. But these 
ai* a few of the unreadable rhymes in his continuation of the poem — 

" Till our I^aBder, tliat mnile Hars h[s Cnpid, 

For soft love-suits, with iron thundars chid." 
" If llisn Leandei did my maidenhead gH, 

Luuder bciug inysiolf, / atiil rtiain ill" 
" After this aceident which, for her gloiy. 

Hero conlil not but make a history." 

Such lines occur in what is called " heroic verso." 

Hhakspeare might consider Chapman's verse big, huge, nigged as of unwieldy 
strength, but the m>m who had the sense of melody and the graceful facility to 
write tbe Tteo Gentlemen t^f Verotta, Loee'e Labour's Lott, and the Midsvmtaer 
Nighl't Dream before be was thirty could not have felt that it was remarkably 
graceful, or majestically great, although some of his lines are hewn mightily, an 
is tbe Cyclopean masonry of primitive men. 1 consider it particularly impossible 
that Shakspeare should have looked upon everything that Chapman bad then 
written as pre.<erving its character with a "golden quill," and "precicus phrase 
by ul! tbe Muses filed," in " polislied form of well-relintd pen." 

The Marlowe group of Sonnets is out of place, and ought to be print«d earlier, 
but I have not changed its position, as it is but a matter of chronology. Also, 
I am positively certain that Sonnet 61 does not belong to the group iu which it 
is found. It breaks the course of the argument, and has the blank btare of a 
blocked-up window. It is vacant of meaning where it stands. Tbe feeling 
expressed in it is entirely opposed to that of the Sonnets which precede and 
tbo^ that follow. It comes in the midst of those where tbe poet is acknowledg- 
ing his inferiority, especially to one great writer whom he recognizes as the 
" better spirit," the Poet who is more able than himself to immortalize his friend. 
This is one of the Earl's Tuo Poets. Shakspeare acknowli^dges that this abler 
puet of tbe two is spending all his might in pruise of the sam3 patron ; con- 
Mi]ueDt]y tlie rival was at least as " able " to eternize the fame of Soutliamptoit 
s the verse of Shakspeare. And yet if tlie next Sonnet weie iu ile right 
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place, the infeiior writer would be assuming that his verse alone had the power 
to confer " immortal life " upon his name — " such virtue hath my Pen." He is 
not behind in this Sonnet. He is alone, with no one abreast of him. Thus in 
Sonnet 80 one of the Earl's two Poets is making Shakspeare feel as if under an 
eclipse. In Sonnet 82 he advises the Earl to patronize a better pen than his. 
And between these two crest-fallen utterances comes the crow of Sonnet 81, in 
which Shakspeare stands alone, assuming that it is from his verse and from that 
solely the Patron is to be immortalized — 

** Your monument shall be my gentle verse." 

Clearly this is an interpolation. The Sonnet belongs to the group on the Poet's 
possible death, where I previously placed it. This time I am re-grouping far 
less than before, and so leave it to speak for itself, where it tells the tale of being 
out of place. 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 
Southampton to Elizabeth Yernon. 



Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou hnow*st thy estimale ; 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate : 
For how do I hold thee, but by thy granting? 
And for that riches where is my deserving t 
The cause of this fair gift to me is wanting. 
And so my patent back again is swerving : 
Thyseff thou gav*st, thy own worth then not 

knounng. 
Or me, to whom thou gav*st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better judgment making: 

Thtu have I had thee, as a dream doth flaUer; 

In sleep a king, but toahing, no such ^natter, 

(87) 

When thou shaUfeel disposed to set m^ light. 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 
Upon thy side against myself I II fight 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou artfor- 

sworn: 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted. 
Upon my part I can set down a story 
OffauUs concealed wherein I am attainted, 
Thai thou in losing me shalt win inuch glory : 
And I by this id II be a gainer too : 
For binding all my loving thoughts on thee, 
The injuries that to myself I do. 
Doing tliee vantngc, dmcblC'Vantage me — 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong 
That for thy right myself will bear all 
wrong. (88) 

Say that thou did* st forsake me for some fault, 
And 1 will comment upon that offence : 



Speak of my lameness and I straight will halt. 
Against thy reasons making no defence : 
Thou canst not. Love, disgrace me half so ill. 
To set a form upon desired change. 
As I'll myself disgrace ; knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle and look strange ; 
Be absent frorm, thy walks, and in my tongue. 
Thy sweet belov^ name no more shall dtcell, 
Lest I, too much profane, should do it %crong 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell : 
For thee against myself Fll vow debate, 
For I must ne^cr love him whom thou dost 
hate, (89) 

TTien hate me when thou wilt ; if cv-cr, nmo ; 
Now, while the world is beiU my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of Fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this 

sorrow. 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe : 
Oive not a unndy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger out a purposed overthrow ! 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last 
When other petty griefs hatfc done their spite, 
But in the onset cotne ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fortune's viight ; 
And other strains of woe which, now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of tlice will not seem so. 

(90) 
Some glory in their birth, some in their skill, 
Some in their wealth, some in their hoily's 

force, 
Some in their garments, though new-f angled ///^ 
Some in their Jiawks and houiuis, some in thiir 
horse : 
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O, iBhal a bnppu lillt do I find, 
Happy to havt thy loof,, happy lo die ! 

Biii whaCi io bletacii fair that /cars no 

blot!— 
Thou wjtij'a befaltt, and yd I know it noil 
(93) 
So thatl I Hue, njiposing thou art true, 
Like a deixivid AncAaiuJ ; to love's face 
May liill »eem love la mn, Ihmtgh aUered new ; 
Thy looki wilk me, thy heart in other plaee : 
Fhr there can live no hidred in thint eyf, 
Therrfore in thai 1 tanncl tnoio Ihy change .- 
In many'D looti IkeJ'alM heart'* history 
It icrit in moodt and frovita and wriakUt 

atrange; 
Btit Jleavai in Ihg ereation did deeree 
Thai in Ihy/oM turetl loee ihvuld ever daell; 
UluU^iirOtythoughta or thy heart' ntForkingnhe, 
Thy lookl ihould nothirtg thenee but n 
Ull: 



And every ffumour hiiih hill ndjuaet pUwturt 
Wherein itfiadu njoy •ihove the rest, 
Bulr lAfiM piiHicvitirii are not my meamire. 
All thcte I bcUer in one grnerat beH : 
Thy toM 11 better than high birth lo mr, 
JiutVr than taeallh, prowler than yiirmenU' 

Of more delight than Aaiofci or horsen be ; 
An/lhaeing thee, ijfall men'iprtde I boatt ; 

iVretfXul in thit aUme, Uiat ihou majftt lake 

All tki* limy, and me mat Krelehed make. 

(•1) 

But dc lAjf iBortt to ileal Oiyne^ away, 
For term </ life tJum art aeiurid mine ; 
And life no longer than thy lone icill alay, 
For it depend* vpon that lore (ff thine I 

Then need I tut to/ear the tporit of vrrongt. 

When in the Uaet qf them my life hath end ; 
I me a better etate to nu belmu/i 

Thtn that vhich an thj/ hiaiiuur doth depend ; 

Thott ean-i nut rex b« with iacowitant mind, 

Sina that my Iffe on lAy revoU dolh lie ; (93) 

It is now approaching a parting in downright earnest with Southamptou and 
Elizabeth Vernon. Tha lover speaks as one who has an " hoaouruble grief 
lodged here, that burns worse thiiu tears can drown." She is too dear for him 
to possess. He has culled her his for awhile, because she gave herself to him, 
either not knowiDg her worth or his unworthiness. Slie gave hemelf away 
upon a mistake, a misconception, his patent having been granted in error ; and 
her better judgment recalls the gift. Farewell I Whatsoever reason she may 
assign for this course, he will support it, and make no defence on his own 
behalf. She cannot disgrace him half so badlj, wliatever excuse she may put 
forth for this " desired change," as he will disgrace himself. Knowing her will, 
he will not claim her acquaintance, but walk no more in the old accustomed 
meeting-places ; and should they meet by chance, he will look strange, see her as 
though he saw her not. He will not name her name lest be — "too much profane " 
— should soil it, and very possibly tell of their acquaintanceship. He will fight 
against himself in every way for her ; he must never love him whom she hates. 
■' Tlien bate me when thou wilt ; let the wor^t come, if ever, now, whilst the 
world is bent upon crossing my deeds. Join with the spite of Fortune, make 
me bow all at once. Do not wait till I have surmounted my present sorrow, 
(live not a night of sighs a morrow of weeping, to lengthen out that which you 
purpose doing. Do not come with the greater trial wheu other petty griefs 
have wreaked their worst upon me, but in the onset come, and let me taste the 
utmost of Fortune's might at one blow. Then — 



Compared with \oaa of tliue will not soera •o.'" 

Some glory in their birth, others in their skill, their wealth, their rich raiment. 
But all such particulars of possession be betters in "one general best.'' Her 
love is better than high birth, wealth, i>r treasures. Having her, be has the 
sum total of all that men are proud of. He is only wretched in the thought 
tliat she may take all this away if she takes away herself from him. But she 
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may do her worst to steal herself away from him : she is his for life. His life 

is bound up with her love, and both will end together. Therefore he need not 

trouble himself about other wrongs when, if he loses her love, there is an end of 

alL On this fact he will plant himself firmly. He is happy to have her love, 

and will be happy to die should he lose her. That is the position he takes. 

Still, his philosophy does not supply him with armour of proof. The darts 

of a lover's jealousy will pierce. He cannot rest in his conclusions, however 

final. With a lover it is not only Heaven or Hell ; there is the intermediate 

Purgatorial state. After the magnanimity of feeling this mean thought will 

intrude ! — 

*' But what's so blessed fair that fears no blot t 
Thou may*8t be false, and yet I know it not." 

If she were to play him false he could not know it, he should live on like 
a deceived husband ; her looks might be with him, her heart elsewhere. For 
Nature has so moulded her, and given her such sweetness and grace, that, 
whether loving him or not, she must always look lovely, and her looks would 
not show her thoughts, or set the secret of her heart at gaze, even if both were 
false to him. Pray God it be not so, his feeling cries ! '* How like is thy 
beauty to that Apple of Eve, smiling so ripely on the outside, and so rotten 
within, if thy sweet virtue correspond not to the promise of that fair face." 

Surely there ought to have been no mistaking this jealousy of the lover in 
the pangs of uncertainty I Also, 

*' Thy love is better than high birth to me,'* 

was hardly the language that Shakspeare could have addressed to a man of high 
birth, as he would thus proclaim his own superiority to one who was himself a 
noble bom. The Poet was not in a position to look down on high birth when 
writing to a peer of the realm. Neither could hawking have been a very familiar 
sport with him personally. Hawks and horses were not to be despised by him. 
He would be playing with counters, if these lines had been personal to himself. 
Once more, let us not forget that this was the man of all men who held the 
mirror up to Nature ! 

This parting I think must have occurred, or been thus spoken of, after the 
disgraceful affair in Court, which is chronicled by Rowland White. On the 
19th of January, 1598 — to repeat the old gossip's words — he writes to Sir Kobeit 
Sidney : " I hard of some unkindnesa should be between 3000 (the No. in his cypher 
for Southampton) and his Mistress, occasioned by some report of Mr, Ambrose 
WiUoughby. 3000 called hym to an account for yt, but the njatter was made 
knowen to my Lord of Essex, and my Lord Chamberlain, who had them in 
Ezaminacion ; what the cause is I could not learne, for yt was but new ; but 
/ see 3000 yWf of discontentments.^^ Two days later he records that Southampton 
was playing a game of cards called Primero with Raleigh and some other 
courtiers in the presence-chamber. They continued their game after the Queen 
had retired to rest. Ambrose WiUoughby, the oflicer in waiting, warned them 
that it was time to depart. Raleigh obeyed ; but when WiUoughby threatened 
to call in the guard and pull down the board, Southampton took ofl'ence and 
would not go. Words ensued, and a scuffle followed ; blows were exchanged, 
■and WiUoughby tore out some of Southampton's hair. When the Queen heard 
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of the affair next morning, she thanked Willoughby for his part in it, and Paid 
he ** bhould have seat the Earl to the porter's lodga to see who dur>t have 
fetched him out ! " The Queen commandeJ Southampton to absent himself from 
Court. He was again in disgrace, with Mistress Vernon as a grieved looker-on. 
White's letters afford good evidence of the occasion, and go far to identify the 
particular time. 

Southampton then proposed to leave England and offer his sword to Henry lY. 
of France, and White says : ** His fair mistress doth wash her fairest face with 
too many tears.'' The allusions in Sonnet 90 are specially applicable to the time 
when he had but lately returned from the ** Island voyage" in October, 151)7, to 
receive frowns instead of thanks for what he had done, and to tind the world 
was bent upon crossing his deeds ; the spite of Fortune more bitter than ever ; 
the Queen irate with him because he had dared to pursue and sink one of tho 
Spanish ships without orders from Monson, the Admiral, the man who decried 
the last great deed of Sir Eichard Grenville. 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

Elizabeth Vernon to Southampton on his ill deeds. 



Thry that have power to hurt aiid will do none, 
That do not do the th ing they most do show. 
Who moving others arc themselves as stone, 
Unmoridf cold, and to tanpta-lion slow ; 
They rightly do inherit Heavens graees, 
And husband Xature's riehesfrom expanse ; 
Th^y arc the lords and owners of their faces. 
Others but stewards of their crcellcncc : 
The summer s flower is to the summer stcect, 
Though to itself it only live ami die ; 
But if thai flower with Itase in fret ion meet, 
The basest werd outbraves his dignity ! 

For sweet^t things turn sourest by their 
deeds ; 

Lilies Uiat fester smell far tcorsc than weeds. 

(94) 

Jfow sxcret and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, likx a canker in the fragrant Hose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ; 
(>, in what streets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue thfU tells the story of thy iliys. 
Making lascivious comments on thy spurt, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report : 



0, what a mansion have those vices got, 
Whiefifor their habitation chate mU thee! 
Where hfauty*s veil doth cover every blot, 
And nil thiwjs turn to fair that eyes ain see ! ^ 

Take heed, ilear heart, of thii large privUeg"; 

The haniest knife ill-used doth lose his edge, 

(96) 

So)ne say thy fault vt youth, sotne wantonness, 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport ; 
Both grace ami faults are loved of more or less ; 
Thou mak'st faults graces that to thee resort ! 
As on the finger of a throned Queen 
The basest jewel will be well -esteemed. 
So are tfiose errors that in thee are seen 
To truths tratutlatai and for true things daned : 
JIow many lambs might the stern Wolf betray. 
If like a lamb he, could his looks translate : 
How many gazers mighVst thou Uad away. 
If thou would'st use the strength of all thy 

state ! 
*' But do not 80 : 1 love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy f^ood 

report.'" (96) 



* ** There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple."— (Miranda of Ferdinand.) 

" seri>ent hoart, hid with a flowering face ! 
Was ever book con aining such vile matter 
So fairly bound \ 0, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! ** — (Juliet to Komco.) 

' A rei>etitiou from Sonnet 36, p. 130. 
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DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

So athampton to Elizabeth Vernon. 

" Vernon Semper Viret,** 

How like a Winter hath my absence been Nor did I wond'^r at the lilys ichite, 

From thee, the pleanire of the fleeting year ! Nor praise the deep vermilwn in the roue ; 

fVhat freezings have I felt, what dark days Tlicy were htU sweety btUfi^jarJS of d'iiijht, 

seen ! Drawn after yoity yon p tV^rr/i of all tfiose ! 

What old December's bareness everywhere ! Yd sccjmd it winter still, and, you away. 

And yet this time removed was summer's tim^ ; As with your Shadow I wUh these did plfiy. 

The teeming autumn, big vnth rich increaie, (98; 
Bearing the wanton burden of the primr., 

^ widowed joombs after their lords' decease : j,^ forward VicM thus did I chide :^ 

Vet this abundant issue seemed to 7M «• Sweet thief! whence didst thou steal thy 

But hope qf orphans and unfathered fruU : ^^^^^ ^^at smells 

Ibr summer and his pleasures waU on thee, j^ ^^^ f^^^^ ^^y j^^^^^ ^^^^^ | ^i^^ ^^ i^ j.^ . 

And, Owu away, the very birds are miUe— ^^1^1^.^^ ^^ ^.^y soft cheek for complexion dwells. 

Or,ytheys%ng, tiswUhsodullacfu^ Ij, L^^^..^ ^^l^ thou hast too groasly 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter s •' ^jy^j^ , »• o ^ 

»"<^*'' (^'') The lily I condemnU for thy hand, 

From you I have been absent in the spring, And buds of marjoram luul stolen thy hair; 

When proud pied April, dressed in all his The roses fearfully on tJiorns did st-aud, 

trim. One blushing sJuime, anotlier white dtispair ; 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, A third, nor red nor whiU, had stolen of both. 

That heavy Saturn taught and leapt with him : Ami to his robbery h/id annexed thy breath ; 

Yet nor the lays qf birds, nor the sweet smell But, for Am thrift, in jrride of all his growth, 

Cf different fl4>wers in odour and in hue, A vengrful canker ate him up t-o death ! 
Could make me any summers story tell, More flowers I noted, yet I none could ser, 

Chrfrom their proud lap pluck them where t/iey But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

grew: (99) 

The last two groups of Sonnets are eloquent of love's pains and the pangs of 
lovers parting. The present thrills with the rapture of return. Both ixre 
essentially amatory, and this is full of the flowery tenderness of the grand 
passion. How could any one think that the gi-eatest of all dramatists would 
have lavished such imagery on the feeling of man for man, devoted this dalliance 
with all the choice beauties of external nature as the beloved's shadow, and 
looked upon the frailest flowers as the "figures of delight," drawn after the 
pattern of a man? As though our Poet did not know the difference betwixt 
courting a man and wooing a woman ! As though he would liave charged the 
Violet, his own darling, with stealing its sweetness from a man's breath, and 
its purple pride from the blood of a man's veins 1 It is Shakspeareiu sacrilege 
to suppose that the Poet ever condemned the lily for daring to emulate tlio 
whiteness of a warrior's hand. It is an insult offered to the ^^ichite wonder of 
dear Juliet's hand," that Komeo adored ; the '' aiioio ivhite hand of the most 
beauteous Lady Rosaline," that my Lord Biron addressed ; the " princess (qy. 
prtnceps) of pure white** saluted by Demetrius; the ** white hand of llosalind," 
by which Orlando swore ; the " white hand of a lady " that Thyreus was soundly 
whipped for kissing; the white hand of Perdita that Florizcl took, "as soil 
as dove's down and as white as it;" and Cressil's hand, "in w^hoso comparison 
all whites are ink." 

"That ])hrns<'L'S.s hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of [naiso." — Loaro Coiuiihilnt. 
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Tli's was a grace most jealously preserved for the dainty hands of his women, 
not thrown away on his bronzed lighting men ! 

The present return of the Earl I conjecture to be from the journey which 
followed the parting in the last group but one. Southampton left England lat e 
in February of the year 1598, and came home for good in November. He paid 
a hasty secret visit in August to maiTy Elizabeth Vernon, but the absence 
altogether corresponds to the one herein described. The third Sonnet contains 
fifteen lines — a variation which suggests that some of the Sonnets ran on as 
stanzas in a poem, and that in the present instance this continuity was marked 
by an extra line. 

I have been complimented before now (or twitted) with my eloquent ingenuity 
just where the eloquence was but the accent of truth, and the ingenuity was 
only the pleading of nature for the rightness of my reading. Doubtless this 
mode of discrediting the interpretation will be applied to my reading of the 
present group of Sonnets. I shall be told that it is my tendency to consider 
the matter too curiously. My reply is, that it is impossible with a writer so 
cunning in curioace as Shakspeare, who was writing so covertly to please those 
"curious days." It takes a vast deal of ingenuity to be up to him, or to 
delve him to the root. Indeed, it cannot be done except by aid of the inside 
view of the Sonnets. 

It is no longer necessary for me to combat the supposition that these Flower- 
Sonnets are personal to Shakspeare, as I am about to offer the proof that they 
are personal to Southampton, and that Elizabeth Vernon alone supplied the 
raison d'etre for their being written. 

The Vernon motto was ** Vernon semper viret " ; Vernon (or Spring) ever 
flourishes. This could not have escaped the quick attention of Shakspeare, and 
did not ; nor did the chance afforded for the play of his fancy, which was a 
more serious kind of wit. And hero we have an exc^uisite instance of the deep- 
brained, delicate subtlety of these Dramatic Sonnets. 

Veriion was the natural antithesis to Winter. Vernon was the " pleasure of 
the Meeting year," and therefore the Spring. The Spring, or vernal season, is 
the pleasure of the fleeting year, as brief as beautiful; and Vernon was the 
Spring in person as well as the Spring by name. She was the lover's Spring all 
the year; Vei non /jcrpe^uwm. The returning lover says — 

** How like a Winter hath my absence been ! ** 

Whilst he was away from her, although it was Spring and Siuaimer all the 
while, because site w<as away from him, and because she w/.s the Spring, and the 

*' Pleasure of the fleeting year." 
** For Summer and his pleasures wait on thee.** 

That is, they stay in attendance on the Spring, as the ratheness of the year is 
followed by the ripeness of the Summer and Autumn. Hence they stayed with 
or waited upon Vernon. The very birds were mute with her away, whose 
absence was Winter. Yet seemed it Winter still with Vernon away. Vernon 
being the Spring by nature and by name, the flowers of Spring and early 
Summer are but representatives of her. Vernon was present in the April 
flowers. These, however, were only sweet as reminders of her who wJs absent ; 
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thoy were but figures of delight drawn after her who was the pattern of all 
these, the Spring itself, or Vernon. Hence the lover says — 



"As with your IVcoicss I with these did play. 



f» 



That is, with the vernal flowers that stole the likeness, the form, the breath of 
Vernon. She was the " Pattern of all those " after whom their figures wore 
drawn, becattae she was Vernon. The Poet then portrays her shadow or like- 
ness, and paints her pictui'e by finding her features, her colours, her sweetness 
ill the flowers. One of the most lovely and cunning of all poetic conceits is this 
of the sweets and graces of the exl^ernal season being stolen from the human 
Spring personified in Vernon, and kept concealed until now. The white grace 
of the lily, the blush of the rose, the breath of the violet, the pride of its 
purple, the glossy buds of the marjoram, these were all derived from her ; the 
flowers of Spring were but figures of delight drawn after her, who was the 
pattern of all these ; the permanent, or ever-flourishing Spring of wliich thcso 
were but the shows that passed away, whilst his Spring lived on in her, Vernon 
semper viret/ 

This arraignment of the flowers as thieves of the lady*s charms, and their 
shrinking acknowledgment on being found out, is pretty beyond parallel, when 
once tee know the lady was Vernon herself. 

** More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stoleu from thee." 

The likeness is all lady in every feature. Spring is all Vernon in every llf)wer. 
The Sonnets are all Vernon by nature and by name. The portrait of Elizabeth 
Vernon with her reddish-brown hair is extant to identify the " buds of 
marjoram," which certainly had no likeness in the hair of Southampton or 
Herbert. 

** And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair." 

How careful he was to malch the colour ! This description of the lady's hair 
contains the true Shakspearean touch of nearness to nature. Wo may depend 
upon it no other comparison would have presented the likeness with the same 
nicety. To judge from Elizabeth Vernon's portrait at Ilodnet by the aid of 
a sketch in water-colours kindly made for me, it would soom to have been 
suspiciously reddish, but the 'writer was dasirous of distinguishing the tint with 
very close exactness. The buds of marjoium are of a darkish red-brown huo, 
and have a peculiar hair-like lustre or glosshiess. Pcacham notices the glossy 
buds of marjoram. Thus the buds may be said to have stolen the silky gloss 
and tint of the lady's hair, which was the very opposite to a dry rusty red. 

At the very time, in the year 1598, when this journey of Southampton can 
be traced, Elizabeth Vernon was about to give birth to her first child. It cauio 
perilously near to her being a mother before she was a wife. This fact is visibly 
reflected in the 97th Sonnet, in the subtly allusive Shakspearean way — 



it 



The teoniing Autumn, }>ig with rich iricroase, 
IVniing the wanton hardm of ih^. ruiMK, 
Like iridinrcd wombs after their lords' decease ; 
Yi't this abundant issue seemed to im*, 
Ihit hope oforpkam and unfaJhcral fruit ! " 
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For those who cnn follow me here to see the facts reflected by the dramatist 
in the mirror that he holds up to nature, this mode of representation, this appeal 
to the paternal instinct, must be felt to be ineffably pathetic. The subtlety of 
his art in reaching the profoundest realities of nature whilst apparently at play 
with smiling similes is unfathomable. Such strokes of business are effected in 
pelting his friend with these innocent flowers ! 

This thought of Vernon as the Spring is present in several of the Dramatic 
Sonnets. Through all the "Winter of the lover's discontent Vernon ever 
flourished for him as his present or coming Spring. When he mourns over the 
loss and lack of dear friends dead and gone, and feels the wintry desolation at 
the heart of life, she comes to him with her love, and is as the presence of 
Spring, retouching the old graves with new green. Spring ever flourishes in the 
person, in the presence, or in the absence of Vernon. The Poet could not pun 
on the name of Vernon, or blab the secret out in words. But all that I am 
saying is contained in the lines, and Shakspeare conveys the sense or essence of 
the meaning in thoughts and images without the direct use of the lady's name. 
It follows that with this reading the Sonnets are fifty-fold more manly, and the 
writer of them gains a hundred-fold in likeness to the man whom we know from 
the plays and by all contemporary repoi-t. 



PERSONAL SONNETS. 

Shakspeare to Southampton after being some time silent. 



"Where art thou, Must*, that thou forge t'si so 

long 
To si>ejik oi that which gives thee all thy might ? 
Sj^eml'st thou thy fury on soiiir worthless song, 
I^arkening thy power to lend base subjects 

light ? 
Hetuni, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idlv spent ;i 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument : 
llise, restive Muse, my Love's sweet face 

survey, 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there : 
If any, be a satire to drcay, 
And make Time's spoils despisul everywhere ! 
Give my Love fame faster than Time wastes 

life ; 
So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked 

knife. (100) 

O truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed ? 
Iloth truth an<l beauty on my Love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified : 
Make answer. Muse ! wilt thou nut haply say, 
** Truth, nrt'dx no colour with hus colour jixcU ; 
hraut*ii 110 p>ncil, fnauti/'fi truth to lay : 
Jiut ln'st in bist if iu}\r interuiixed'' ? 



Because he needs no ])mise, wilt tho'i l»e dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so ; for it lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of a^res yet to be ! 

Then do thy office, Muse ; 1 teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he is now. 

(101) 

My love is strengthened, the' more weak in 

seeming ; 
I love not less, though less the show appear ; 
That love is merchandised whose rich es- 
teeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere ! 
Our love was mw and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays. 
As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days : 
'isoi that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the 

night. 
But that wild music burthens every bough, 
And sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight ! 
Therclore, like her, I sometimes hold my 

tongue, 
Because 1 would not dull you with my song. 

(102) 



* The lost time wis riMlernnMl not only by the writing of this group of Personal Soui.ets, but 
aim \\\v dramatic series that follows them. 
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Alack ! what poverty my Muse brings forth, 
That having such a scope to show her i)ride, 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth 
Than when it hath my added praise beside : 
O blame me not if 1 uo more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace ! 
Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse 
can sit, 

Youi own glass shows you when you look 
in it. (103) 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 
For as you were when first your eye 1 eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still ; three winters' 

cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers* 

pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn 

turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen. 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned 
Since first 1 saw you fresh which yet are green : 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methiuKs still doth 

stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived ; 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age 

unbred ; 
Ere you were bom was Beauty's summer 

dead. (104) 

Let not my love be called Idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an Idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises bo, 
To one, of our, still such and ever so : 
Kind is my lore to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence. 
Therefore ujy verse to constancy confined, 



One thing expressing, leaves out difference : 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words ; 
And in tliis change is my invention spent. 
Three themes in one, which wondrous sco|)0 
affords : 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alonp, 
Wliich three, till now, never kept seat iu 
one. (105) 

When in the chronicle of wasted time, 
I sec descriptions of the faii-est wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme. 
In praise of Ladies dead, and lovely Knights, 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty's best. 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of bro^, 
I see their antique Pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now : 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring, 
And for they looked but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worlh to 

sing : 
For we, which now behold these present 

days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to 

praise. (106) 



What's in the brain that ink may character 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit ? 
What's new to 8|)eak, what now to register 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy ! but yet like prayers 

divine 
I must each day say o'er the very same ; 
Counting no old thmg old, thou mine, I tliin<», 
Even as when first J hallowed thy fair name ! 
So that eternal love in love's fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 
But makes anti(iuity for aye his page. 

Finding the first conceit of love there brod, 
Where time and outward form would show 
it dead. (108) 

In this group there is evidence of nn absence of the person addressed, and 
a silence on the part of the spenker. Yet, the person who has been away cannot 
have been Shakspcare, or the absence vould be tJie cause of the sil^ice ! The 
speaker in the previous Sonnets says nothing could make him " any summer's 
story tell," whereas the speaker in these Sonnets has been telling stories ; has 
been at work on some worthless old story or other, turning it into a play, during 
the absence of the previous speaker. Hard work, in his friend's absence, is the 
cause why he has forgotten so long to write of the Earl, and not his own absence 
from England or London. The length of the absence also is opposed to the ideu 
of it being Shaksi)eare who was away from his theatre all through the sprin*::, 
summer, and autumn ! These Sonnets show plainly that the Earl, who was the 
speaker in the preceding three Sonnets, has now returned from abroad, and tl.o 
Poet stirs up his muse on the suSjejb of the Earl's Sonnets. Iloturn, for^^etful 
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Muse, he says, and redeem the time that has heen spent so idly in darkening thy 
jx)wer to lend base subjects light. Sing to the ear that does esteem thy lays, and 
gives thy pen both skill and argument. Rise and see if, during his absence, 
Time has engraven any wrinkle in his face. If so, be thou the satirist of Time's 
power, and make his spoils despised, by retouching with tints of immortal youth 
this portrait that shall be hnng up beyond the reach of deciiy. It will be seen 
that Shakspeare speaks of his friend with a lighter heart, and once more exalts 
liLs virtues, truth, and constancy. The meaning of this may be found in the 
fact that the Earl has now publicly crowned the secret sovereign of his heart ; 
he has at last manded Elizabeth Vernon. This celebration of the EarFs con- 
stancy and truth is not in relation to the Poet, but to the Earl's Mistress and 
his mariiage. He is "constant in a wondrous excellence," and therefore Shak- 
Rjieare's verse is still confined to the praise of that constancy. These Sonnets 
tell us that the Earl and his love were yet the Poet's only argument. Up to the 
present hour he had been writing to and of and for his friend Southampton. 

At the time of Southampton's marriage, in 1598, the Poet had known his 
friend some eight years, and as that is somewhere about the date of these 
Sonnets, according to the internal and external evidence, I must hold that 
Sonnet 104 is one of those which have strayed out of place. Southampton was 
only twenty years old when Shakspeare had known him three years, and at that 
date there could have been no call for the Poet to tight on his bohalf against the 
** dust and injury " and " neccst^ary wrinkles " of age. 
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1598. 

Southampton to Elizabeth Vernon — their Final Reconciliation : with Shak- 

speare's Sonnet in allusion to their Marriage. 



( h^ iwvcr say that I was false of heart ^ 
Thuiujh abttf ncc S'^tmed my fame to qualify ! 
An cajty might I from myself li part ^ 
As from my soul, which in thy lrca.st doth 

lie ; 
That is my home of lore : if I have ranged y 
Like him that travels^ I return again,^ 
Just to the time, not with • the time ex- 

changed — 
So that myself bring water for my stain : 
Xt'ver helievCy though in my naJure r>igned 
Allfrailtifs that besiege all kimls of bhxnl, 
That it could so prejMjyttrously be stainrd, 
To hare for nothing all thy sum of good : 
For nothing this widr. unirersr J eall, 
Have thoUf my Itose! in it thou art my all. 

'(109) 



AlaSy His truCf I have gone here and there. 
And made myself a Motley to the view ; 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is 

most dear. 
Made old offences of affections new ; 
Most true it is, thcU I hax^e looked on truth 
Askance and strangely; but, by all above, 
Th£S€ blenches gave my heart another youth, 
And worse essays proved thee my best of lore : 
Note all is done, have what shall hare no end/ 
Mine appetite I never more mil grind 
Chi newer proof to try an oUler friend, — 
A God in lore to whom I am confined : > 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the 

best, 
Eren to thy pure and most most loving breast, 

(110) 



* *' Hoiv is inv joiirnev's end 

And wry sea-mark of my utmost sail." — Othello, V. ii. 

* "A God in love." An expression beyond sex, indicating the stn^ngth of feeling that needs 
the most nuuscMiline ntt«-ranee, akin to that whieh made Elizal)eth a prinee and a goveinor, and 
hailfd Maria Theiesa as a king in the Magyar AsseniMy. So in the UiMe, Man is used to 
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Oh, far my mike do you wUh Fortune ehtde^ 
The guiUy Ooddese of my harmful deeds. 
Thai did not better for my life provide, 
Than pMic means, tohieh public manners 




Thence comes it thatmy namerecsives a brand, 
And ahnosi thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like ihe dyer's hand:\ 
JNty me (hen, and wish I were renewed ; 
Whiist, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions ef JSysel *^inst my strong infection ; 
No bitterness that I wiU bitter think. 
Nor double penanee, to correct correction : 
PUy me Men, dear friend, and I aseure ye, 
JBoin that your pity is enough to cure me. 

(Ill) 

Your love and pity doth the impression fU 
Which vulgar seandat stamped upon my brow; 
For what care I who caUs me weU or iU, 
Ho you o*eirgreen my bad, my good aUowf 
You are my AH-the-world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your 

tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive. 
That my steeled ssnss or changes, right or 

wrong: 
In so prqfound abysm I throw all care 
^ others^ voiees,t that my adder's sense 
To critic and tojlatterer stomfbd are : 
Mask how with my neglect I do dispense >-^ 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred. 
That all iheworld besides methinks are dead, 

(112) 

Since I Ufl you, mine eye is in my mind. 
And that wkUh governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind. 
Seems seeing but effectually is out; 
For it no form delivers to the heart 
if bird, qf fawor, or shape, which it doth 
lakh; 



Of hie quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch ; 
For if Usee the rwXst or gentlest sight. 
The most sweet favouTf or <irformed'st creature. 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night. 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your 
feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 

(113) 

Or whether doth my mind, being erown'd with 

you, 
Drink up the monareh*s plague, this flattery, 
Or whether shall I say mine eye saith true. 
And that your love taught it this alchymy, 
To make of monsters and things indigest. 
Such Cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 
Creating every bad a perfect best. 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble f 
Oh, 'tis the first, Hie flattery in my seeing. 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up ; 
Mine eye well knows what with his gwtt is 

Agreeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 
J(fitbe poisoned, His the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it and dothflrd begin. 

(114) 

Accuse me thus ; that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I have frequent been with Unknown 

minds. 
And given to Time your oum dear-purchased 

right;* 
That I have hoisted fail to all the winds 
Which fihould tran^])ort me farthest from your 

sight: 



ezpresB the sum total of sez. A "God in love " is really only warranted by ita being addnssed 
to a woman. Al§o a " Goddess in love " would not have saited, because it is the ^rt- atness, the 
divinity of the love, rather than of the person, that is meant to be conveyed.* Tlie exprossiou, 
addressed to a woman, is suggestively illustrated in the Comedy of Errors, Anlipholua of 
Syracuse replies to Lnciana, "Sweet Mistress— what your name is else I know not/* and he 
asks — 

" Are you a Ood t would you erent^ me new t 
Trantform me then, and to your potoer Fll yield." 

* ** My heart's subdued 

Even to the very quality of my Lord."— O^^Wo. 

1 Ambrose Willoughby's, for instance, whose " report,'* according to Rowland White, led to 
the •* unkindness " betwixt Southampton and his mistress. 

» See the extract from Mr. Chamberlain's letter for a very natural gloss on this line. 

What dearly-purchased rieht to Shakspeare's companionship could the Earl of Southampton 
have had which the Poet had ** given to Time " ? The speaker here is the person addressed by 
Shakspeare himself in Sonnet 70, as " being wooed of Time." 



* Dxuytou applies tbo opithet ifodlike to hin Cynthia. 
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Book both my wil/ulMSS and errors doym, 
And on just proof surmise aceumulatr.. 
Bring me vrithin the level of your frown, 
But shoot not at me in your waken* d hate ; 
Since my appeal says, I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love A 

(117) 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen, 
Ifr'ith eager compounds tee our palate urge : 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 
We sicken to shun sickness, when we purge ; 
Even so, being full of your ne*er cloying sweet- 
ness. 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding. 
And, sick of welfare, found a kind of mectness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing : 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults asmred, 
And brought to medicine a healthful stale. 
Which, rank rf goodness, would by ill be 
eurfd : 
But thrnce I learn, and find the lesson true. 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

(118) 

What potions have I drunk of Syren tears, 
DuU,llrdfrom Limbecs foul as hell within, 
Apiilfring fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
StJl lotting when I saw myself to win! 
What irrdched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought Usejf so blessed never! 
Ihtw hare m inc eyes out of their sphiircs been 

fiitted.'i 
In the distraction of this madding f ever ! 
(fh, benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better w by evil still made better; 
And ruined love, when it is Iniilt aneir, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far 

greater : 



So I return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have 
spent. (119) 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now. 
And for thai, sorrow, which I then did feel, 
Ne/ids must I under my transgression baw. 
Unless my nerves were brass or fiammer'd steel : 
For if you were by my unkindness sheikcn. 
As I by yours, you've passed a hell of time : 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffered in your crime : 
Oh that our night of woe might have rejnem- 

ber'd 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to vie, then tender* d 
The humble salve which wouiuicd bosoms fits/ 

But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom 
me, (120) 

* Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. 
When not to be receives reproach of being. 
And thejxist pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by our feeling, but by others* seeing : 
For why sJiould others* falie adulterate eyes 
Oive salutation to my sportive blood t 
Or on my frailties why arc frailer spies. 
Which in tlicir wills count bad what I think 

good? 
No. — / am that I am ; and they that level 
At my abuses^ reckon up their own : 
I may be straight, though they themselves be 

bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be 

shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, — 
AH men arc bad, and in their badness reign, 

(121) 



1 "All thy vexations 

Were hut my trials of tliy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test." — Tempest. 

» ** Flitted." The Quarto reads ** fitted/' hut I cannot think that Shakspeare's omnipresent 
vision and wakeful humour would allow him to say the eyes had ha^n fitted out of their spheres, 
when, if they had In^eu fitted at all, it would have Ken in their spheres. It must, I apprehend, 
1h' a misprint for " tliitt*d," the word tliat, above all others, signifies a ** moving** or removal 
U) the Sv;otch mind. Si>enser makes use of the word ** flit " — 

"For on a sandy hill that still didyfiW, 
And fall away, it mounted was full hio." 

Fairfax's Tasso (5, 58) has it — 

** Alas, that cannot 1)C, for he \sflit 
Out of this camp." 
In Psalm Ivi. we find, *'Thou telKst my ' flitting^.* ** And Puttenhara calls the fi<^rB 
Mtta tasis the " Flitting Figure," or the *' Kemove." The meaning of the line is, how have ray 
eyrs been moved out of their spheres. 

" Blessed may you be. 
That after this strange starting from your orbs, 
You may ni^n in theui now." — Cymbelinc, V. v. 
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Thy CHfly thy Tables, are wUhin my brain Thai poor retention could not so much hold, 

FuU charactered with lasting mefnory, Kor need I Tallies thy dear love to score; 

Whieh shaU above that idle rank remain, Therefore, to gite them from me was I bold. 

Beyond all date, even to eternity : To trust iho\e Tables that receive thee more : 
Or, at the leaH, so long as brain and heart To keep an adjunct to remember thee, 

Have faculty by nature to subsist; Were to import forgeXfulncss in me. 

Till each to razed oblivion yield his part (122) 

Of thee, thy Record never can be mi^d : 

Whatsoever Shakspeare intended to put into the Sonnets may he found in 
them. Wbatsoever chai-acter he meant to portray will assuredly he depicted 
there. Such was the constitution of his mind that his work is sure to be dramatic- 
ally true, no matter what the subject may be. In the Sonnets that are per- 
sonal, there will be found nothing opposed to what we know, and have reason to 
believe, of the Poet's character. Nothing but what ia perfectly compatible 
with that wise prudence, careful forethought, upnghtness of dealing, stability 
of spirit, contentedness with his own lot, proverbial sweetness and lovableness 
of dis^iosition, which we know, not by conjecture, but because his possession of 
these virtues is the most amply attested fact of his lif& Moreover, the Personal 
Sonnets always illustrate that modesty of his nature which was great as was his 
genius. But, in this group of Sonnets, the character delineated is the exact 
opposite in every respect to that of Shakspeare ; separated from his by a diiTer- 
enoe the most profound. This is a youngster speaking — ^as in Sonnet 110 — 
whereas Shakspeare continually harps on his riper age, or, as we have read it, 
his elder brotherhood to the youth who is his friend. And this scapegrace, who 
is the speaker here, has been headstrong and wilful, imprudent and thoughtless ; 
unstable as wind and wave, and easily made the sport of both ; he is choleric 
and quickly stirred to breaking out and flying oft at random. Again and again 
has he given pain to those that loved him most, who have Lad to turn from his 
doings with averted eyes. Again and again has he left the beloved one, and 
gone away as fur as wind and wave would carry him. He has heedlessly done 
things which have made him the mark of scandal — 



" A fixkl figure of the tirae,^ for Scorn 
To point his slow unmoving linger at ; " 



made a fool of himself, as we say, and as he also says, publicly, to the view ; 
''gored his own thoughts" and made the heart of others bleed for him. Ho 
has been forgetful of that " dearest love " to which **all bonds " draw him closer 
and tie him tighter day by day ; he has been wanting in those grateful oifices of 
afiEection wherein ho ought to have repaid the '' great deserts '* of the person 
addressed. 

These Sonnets are very dramatic; intensely personal to the speaker; the 
feeling goes deep enough to can*y the writer most near to nature, therefore they 
are certain to be representatively true. They are pathetic with a passionate 
pleading ; filled with real confessions ; self-criminating, and quick with repent- 
ance. But they are not true to the nature of our Poet, they have no touch of 
kinship, no feature of likeness to him. They are in all respects the precise 
opposite to what we know of Shakspeare, and to all thao he says of hini:>elf, or 

1 Surely this is the true reading of the above two lines — the " of " and ** for " haviiifr chaii^td 
places f Othello cannot mean that he is made into a clock or a dial, but the laughing-stock of 
the time ? Beside which, the finger of Time on a dial is always moving ! 
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othei-s say of him. If ever there was a soul of ripe serenity and cajmctonB 
calm, of sweet and large uffectiina, wise orderliness of life, and an imagination 
that had the deep stillneBS of brooding love, it was the soul of Shukspearo. His 
was Dot a mind to be troubled and tossed by every breeze that blew, and billow 
thai broke ; not a temperament to be ever Ln restless eddy and ebb and flow • 
not a nature that was fussy or fretful, but steady and deep. He was a man 
who could possess hia soul in patience, and silently bide lus lime ; who did not 
bubble of his discontents with either tongue or pen. 

Then, if Southampton be the friend who is addressed when Shakspenre sfieaks 
persunally, his character should be to some extent reflected fi'om Shakspeare's 
words ; weshouldat least see his features, although in miniature, in Shakspeare's 
eyes. We know hit character. It can be traced quite distinctly on the historic 
piige. He wa« a brave and bounteous peer. A noble of nature's own making, 
munificeut, chivalrous, full of warlike and other fire. But he was one of those 
who have the flash and outbreak of the passionate mind ; and when stirred, the 
flro was apt to leiip out into a world of daocing sparks. He was quick and 
Audden in quarrel ; his L-rnd flew as swiftly to hia sword-hilt as the hot blood to 
his face ; lacking in prudence and patience, and unstable in most things save his 
ardent friendships. Even these he must have sorely tried. His mounting 
valour W.14 of the restless iiTepressive kind, which, if it cannot find vent in 
batilt's abroad, is likely to break out in broils at home. He was ensily swayed, 
and frequently swerved aside by the continual cross-currents of his wilful blood ; 
one of the chosen friends and kindred spirits of the madcap ond feather-triumph 
Eiirl of Essex ! But he was also one of those generous, self-forgettive souls 
whose vices are often more amiable than some people's virtues. All this we 
may read in the records of the time. All this we may gather from the Sonnets 
which are ftddressed to him. And itll this is figured in the liveliest form and 
colour in those Sonnets which are spoken by the Earl of Southampton. These 
point the past history of the speaker, and they render the Earl's character, 
actions, quarrels, wanderings, to the life. But this is not the choi-acter of the 
person hero addreated, independently of whom the speaker may be, therefore the 
person here addressed cannot be the Earl of Southampton. This person is the 
quiet centre of the cyclone of emotions, exclamations, pleadings, protestations. 
This person is the stay-at-home — the " home of love " from which the other has 
BO ofl«n ranged. This person sils enthroned God-like in love, " mukied and 
tainted," high over the region of storm and strife, the wild whirl of repentant 
words, having the prerogative to look down with sad calm eyes ; the regal right 
t« forgive ! T)ie person here addressed is of such puiity and goodnees that tbo 
speaker feels he needs to be disinfected Ixfure he can come near. This cannot 
be Soutluimpton, as we know, by his character and conduct. And if Southamp- 
loD be not the person addi'essed, it follows that Shukspeare is not the speaker ; 
this we know likewise from his character and conduct. He waa a man too 
wixe and prudent to hare done the foolish tilings that are hei-e confessed. His 

The Hon) Ihni entliers wpsltb in still rcpoie, 
Nut laniiij; all thut lloat^ iii ovrrSovs, 

but resting with a large content in the quiet brimfulnees of its force. His mind 
WHSIixi steadia^itly anchored in the firm ground of a stable charncler, for him to 
l« continually going t« and fro ahonl t*io norld. lie wns not a wanderer lime 
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after time from his ** home of love " far as fortune would let him range ; hoist- 
ing sail to every wind that blew ; turning and tossing as it were in the distraction 
of a ''madding fever"; listening to the song of the syrens; not bound on 
board with ears safely stopped, but landing to be flattered and fooled by their 
treacherous tears. This speaker is a traveller who has often been amon'^rst 
foreigners {** unknown minds "), which Shakspeare certainly was not — even if he 
ever went out of England at all — any more than he could have been the man 
who had so blamefuUy looked ** on truth askance and strangely " to wilfully 
roam about the world, and make acquaintance with all the error he could meet. 
And if the supposed facts had been true ; if his had been the nature to have 
these many mournful breakings-out and flyings-ofE at random ; if his errors and 
wilfulness had been so grievous to his friends ; if his light love had been this 
plaything, this weather-cock of change ; if he had so shamefully trampled his 
acknowledged sacred obligations under-foot, and proved so faithless to his pro- 
fessed friendship ; if he haid committed these " wretched errors " of the heart ; 
why, then, the arguments would be all fatally false. For it is not possible that 
Shakspeare should confess all these sins and shames on his pai*t, and afterwards 
urge that all these ** worse essays " were merely made to try the EarFs affection, 
and prove him to be the '* best of love ; " that all the " blenches " and ungrate- 
fulOiMS and wanton inconstancy were only meant to test the virtue and con- 
stancy of the Eirl's friendship. He could not plead that he had turned to 
vicious and imjoioral courses on purpose to purge his stomach of the Earl's 
*' sweetness," on which he had over-fed, and urge that the true way of growing 
healthier was to become thus badly diseased 1 He could not wilfully wander 
away from this dear friend — leave *' for nothing " all his '' sum of good " — and 
then ask him to quarrel with Fortune as the ccmae qf his roving on account of 
k'§ being a plof^ or mamagw qf a theatre^ whose jjilacs and duty were to keep 
guisify ai home and work steadily ; as we know our Shakspeare did. He could 
not plead that these sad experiences had given his heart another youth, for the 
one that had been let run to waste ; he who was nearly ten years older than the 
Earl, and alwa3rs gives him the utmost benefit of the difiPerence in their years 
and personal appearance. All such excuses from such a man who had been such 
a sinner would be insultingly absurd. And it is most grossly improbable thdt 
Shakspearo should have spoken to his noble fnend as in Sonnet 120, and have 
to regret that he had not been as generous or quick in forgiveness as that fiiend 
had been to him on a previous occasion, when we remember the modesty of the 
man. Still more gross is the idea that Shakspeare should ofiPer to his patron 
and dear friend the worn-out remnant of his affections, like the brokeu-dowu 
rake in Burns's poem, who, having foundered his horse among harlots, gave 
" the auld nag to the Lord." Telling liim that he would '' never more giind his 
appetite on newer proof, to try an older friend." It is impossible to su] pose 
that our Poet, who was so alive to all natural proprieties, could use such 
language in addressing a male friend. Equally impossible is it to think of 
Shakspeare, the man of staid ha^it and grave masculine morality ; the litishand 
of go<»d repute and the father of a family ; the shrew J mm of the world, con- 
versant with men and affairs ; the man who speaks of himself not only ns lipe in 
years, but somewhat aged before his time ; who, when he catches a glimpse of 
his own face, does so with an arch gravity or a jocose rem irk on tlie signs of 
ago and the wear and tear of life ; who is weather-beaten, chapped and tanned, 
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ill SoDDct 73, — it la impossible that this man, of sober soul and grnve wise 
epeecb, eLouliI iifterwariis be Found pleading with his bof-fneDd that ihe ufluse 
of bis lapses and frailties is that eportive wild blood of bi-s which will have its 
frisky leaps and lavoltos, and aeking, with an almost infantile innocence, "why 
shouii falso alalterate eyes" give it ealutation ! This is ineffably foolish to 
any one who is at all grtmnded in the qualities of Sliakspeare's character, or 
acqiiiiinted with such of the Sonnets as are explicitly personal. Bad ae they 
have tried to make bim, Shakepenre did not (hink adultery good, nor lust 
altogetber admirable — if we may trust the 129th Sonnet, which is somewhat 
emphatic on the point and very much to our purpose. Yet such a theory, so 
blindly misleading and perniciously false, baa been accepted, or allowed to pass 
almost unchallenged, by men who profess to love and believe in Sbakspeare ! 

One of these Sounets has been held to indicate Shakspeare's disgust at his 
player's life. The image being drawn from the stage gave some countenance to 
this view. But it is not fitted to the relationship of poet and patron, and it is 
quite opposed to all that we leara of Sbakspeare's character. It is not true thnt 
lie had gone here, there, and everywhere to make a fool of himself, when he 
was quietly working for his conapany and getting a, living for Lis wife and 
f'luiily in an upright, honest, prudent way. Nor could he with any the least 
propriely speak of making a fool of himself on the stage, which was the meeting- 
plnce of himself and the Earl ; the fount of Sbakspeare's honour, the spring of 
his good fortune; the known delight of Southampton's leisure, be who often spent 
his time in doing nothing bnt goittg to plays. Kor have we ever heard of any 
■■ Ita-nnfiil deeds,'' or doiitgs of Shakspeaie, occasioned in consequence of bis 
connection with the stage. Nor do we see how his name could be branded, or 
" rtixivi a brand," from his connection with the theatre, or from his acts in 
consequence of his being a player. What name ) He had no name apart frcm. 
the theatre, and the friendships it had brought him. His name was created 
there. He had no higher standard of appeal. He had not stoojied to author- 
ship, or the player's lite. His living depended on the theatre ; he met and mude 
his friends at the theatre ; he was making bis fortune by the theatre ; how then 
sliould bo exclaim af/ain»t the theatre t How could be receive a brand on his 
taunejrom tlie theatre 1 How could he have felt dishonoured by the honourable 
gains which he bad acquired so honourably 1 Even supposing him to have had 
a great dislike to the life and work, it would have been grossly out of place, 
unnatural, and inartistic to have thus expressed it point-blank to the generous 
friend who bad exalted the " poor player " and overleaped the Actor's life and 
lot, to shake him by the hand, and make him his bosom friend, however much 
the world might have looked down upon him I But we may altogether doubt 
that he had any such dislike to his lot. He neither pined in private nor com- 
plained in public, but bis thrift and prosperity were in great measure the result 
of his content. John Davies might and did regi-et tbit Fortune had not dealt 
better by Sbakspeare than in making him a player and playwright ; but even 
he held that the t'tage only stained " pure and gentle bhKKl," of which our 
Poet was not, although " generous in mind and mood,'' and one that " sowed 
boiiei^tly for others to reap." > Ben Jonson might kick against the " loathed 
Ktage," and Mnrston bitterly complain, but Shnkspeare's was a career of triumph ; 
he was boinc from the beginning on a full tide of pi-ospcrity ; the stage gave 
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him that which he so obviously valued, worldly good fortune. He could not 
have been querulously decrying that success which his contemporaries were envy- 
ing so much. Moreover, he was at heart a player, and enjoyed the pastime ; 
this is apparent in his works, and according to evidence in Sonnet o2, be lived a 
"well-contented day" as a player; and as Spenser sings, "the noblest mind the 
best contentment has." Therefore he did not despise the art in which he 
delighted, and which was bringing him name, friends, and fortune. We have 
no proof whatever that he felt degraded by treading the stage, and we have 
proof that he did not forget or overlook his old theatre friends after lie had left 
it. He considered himself their '^ fellow^' in 1616, when he remembered them 
in his will. A kindly thought and just like him, but quite opposed to the per- 
sonal interpretation of the Sonnet. Beside which, if he had looked upon himself 
as the victim of Fortune, if she were responsible for his being a player, what 
motive would he have for self-reproach ? Wherein had he " played the knave 
with Fortune " 1 Why should he cry " Alas I " and ask to be pitied, and call for 
some moral disinfecting fluid, no matter how bitter, and seek to do "double 
penance " when he was honestly getting his living according to the lot which 
had befallen him 1 He could not be both the helpless victim of Fortune and the 
headstrong cause of his own misfortune ; aud that is the mixture of character 
implied! There is a strong sense of personal wilfulness in doing "harmful 
deeds." Do you " o'ergreen my bad," and pity me, and " wish I were renewed ; " 
his life, not his means of living 1 

I have no doubt that Shakspeare had been far more intent on getting his 
theatre renewed, and if the Earl, as has been suggested, gave our Poet assistance 
towards the building of the " Globe " on Bankside, the pergonal interpretation 
of this Sonnet would afford a singular comment on the Earl's generosity and 
Shakspeare's gratitude. Our Poet, in all likelihood, was thinking how tolerably 
well Fortune had so far provided for his life. He had not gone about here and 
there making a fool, a ** proclaimed fool," of himself. He had stuck to tl.c 
theatre and his work. And we may consider it pretty certain that his name 
never did "receive a brand" on account of his " public manners " bnd in liiiu 
through being a player. His brow never was branded by jmblic scandal. Antl 
so evidently public are the person, the acts, the scandal of those Sonnets, that wo 
must have heard of them had they been Shakspeare's, just as we hear of the 
loose doings of Marlowe, Green, and the lesser men. It is no answer to my 
argument for any one to urge that Shakspeare may have done this or the other 
privately, and we have not heard of it. These are not private matters. It is 
no secret confession of hidden frailty. The subject is notorious ; the scandal is 
public; and if Shakspeare were speaking, he would have done something for all 
the world to see it branded on his brow. If his manners had been such as to 
warrant the tone of these Sonnets, his contemporaries must have seen them, and 
without doubt we should have heard of them. 

There is one expression in this Sonnet which has been identified as positively 
personal, because the speaker says that Fortune did not better for his lifo pro- 
vide than public means. But that is the result of a preconceived hypothesis. 
It does not seem to have been questioned whether a player of Elizabeth's tinio 
would speak of living by "public means," when the highest thing aimed at by 
the players was private patronage ! except where they hoped to become the 
sworn servants of Iloyalty. If the Lord Chamberlain's servants were accounti d 
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pulitie, it would be in a special sense, not merely because tliey were players ; and 
certainly saLndjiloiis public manners were not likely to be any rei^ommeudation 
for socb a podtion, or necessary result of it ! ' In our time the phrase would 
apply, but the sense of the words, coupled with the theatre, b a comparatively 
modern growth. Eran if it had applie<l, it was an impossible comment for our 
Pout to make on what he hod been striving to do, and on what Southampton had 
iu all probability helped bim to accomplish. For the truth is, the " Globe " was 
built in order that the players might reach a. wider public, and Sbakspenre was 
ono of the first to create what we call the play-going puhtie ! The " Black- 
friars " was a priva(« theatre, chiefly dejwndent on private patronage ; the 
nobility preferred the private theatres ; the " Cilobe " was meant to Hppeal to 
the lower orders — or, as we say, the general public. With whiit conscience, 
iben, could the Euccessful innovntor in search of the "public" complain of 
having to live by "public means "t Here, howevei-, the meaaing, as illustrated 
in the context, is that the speaker has to live in the public eye in a way that is 
apt to beget public manners. He lives the public life which attracts public 
notice. Tlie opposition is between public and private life,' i-ather than between 
rtcliea and poverty, or modes of payment — the public means of living liis life, 
ratker than the public meana of getting a living — that he wishes " renewed." 
His public is the only public of Shakspeare's time ; the Court circle and public 
officers of t)ie State. And the person of whom Shakbpeare wrote tboa must 
have been n public character in such sense. He must have moved in that circle, 
and bnen of far greater importance than a player could possibly be, either in his 
own estimation or that of the world at large. Sjch an one, for example, as is 
Bfoken of in Sonnet 9 (p. 70), — should he die single, the " world will be 
his widow," and bewail him " like a makeless wife," he is so public a man in the 
Elixabethan sense. In Love't Ijabour'a Latt it is said — " He shall endure such 
public sltame as the rest of the Court shall possibly desire." "Ourpublia 
Court." as tho Duke calls it in As You Lilct It. Antony was a public man who 
auea Ou.'iar to lot him live as a " private man in Athens," So Cranmer was a 
public man, and when ordered to the Tower is spoken of as being a private man 
mgain. " What infinite heart' s-ease must kings neglect that ])rivate men 

I enjoy I" That is our Poet's view of the "public man." And Sonnet 25 will tell 
us exactly what Shakspeare did not consider " public," For he therein expressly 
mya that Fortune has debarred him from " public " honours, and, ns he was a 
player then, the same fortune must have debarred him from " public " shame, 
resulting from living a player's life. 
The innermost sense in which the Poet spoke of the public man in Sonnet 111 
1 take to be this. Shakspoare's great anxiety was to get bis dear friend 
married. That is the Alpha and Omega of the Southampton Sonnets. He 
looked to the wedded life as a means of saving his friend from many sad doings 
and frolful fooleries. But he was n publiu person, whom a monarch could and 
did forbid to marry ; who could not wed the wife of bis heart withont a sort of 
pulilic permission ; who had to get married by public moans.* ShakEpear* 
I Thfi titUof "the Ring's Semuita" wu only conferrad on Sbakspcare'i eompiuiy of pUjrcTs 
by Ihn rrivy Real nf 1(103. 
; 



a Itfltar wriltxii by the Earl nf Soutliikmiiton to Sir Thnmu Itoe, DoccmUr 21th, 1823, 
liEm-'lr l» l<* in lorn with a .'oiiiitry life. 

r with Willoughby wonlJ uQt liavo given Hoc to I'tibtU (caudal but lor iti havins 
OMOmd at Coait, 
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looked to this fact as the cause of the EarFs public manners ; his broils in 
Court, his breakings-out of temper, his getting into such bad courses and 
lamentable scrapes, as made Mistiness Vernon and other friends of Southampton 
mourn. The Poet considered that his friend had been irritated nnd marie reck- 
less by the obstinacy of Elizabeth the Queen in opposing his marriage with 
Elizabeth his love. And he holds Fortune to be in a great measure responsible 
for the Earl's harmful doings. Tliis view is corroborated in Sonnet 124, where 
the Earl is made to speak of his love as having been the " Child of State.'' 
Sbakspeare did not consider himself a public man living by public means, nor 
fancy himself of public importance. Of this there is the most convincing proof 
in many personal expressions. In these Personal Sonnets he does not propose 
to speak of himself as one of the public performers on the stage of life, but like 
Eomeo going to the feast at Capulet's house, he will be a torch-bearer, and shed 
a light on the many-coloured moving scene rather than join in the dance. He'll 
be a '' candle-holder and look on." He will conceal himself as much as possible 
under the light which he carries, and hold it so that the lustre shall fall chiefly 
on the face of his friend who is in public, and whom he seeks to illumine with 
his love from the place where he stands in his privacy apart As for Shak- 
Bpeare's *' manners," we know little of them in any public sense, but, from all 
printed report, we learn that his manners were those of a natural gentleman of 
divine descent, whose moral dignity and brave bearing ennobled a lowly lot, and 
made a despised profession honourable for ever. It was his manners quite as 
much as his mental superiority that silenced his envious rivals. It was his 
''manners" especially that elicited the apology from Chettle, '^ his demeanour 
being no less civil than he excellent in that quality he professes " — as a player. 
It was his manners that inspired Jonson with his full-hearted exclamation, 
** He was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature." And so far as the 
word public can be applied to Shakspeare and his ''manners," so far Jolm 
Davies, in his Hvmaur'a Hecwen on JEarthf speaks of him precisely in that sense, 
for he speaks of Shakspeare as he saw him before his own public in the theatrical 
world, and the theatre, says Dekker's GtUTa Horn-Book, is **yo7ir Poet's lioyal 
Exdtange*^ Davies compliments him, in the year 1605, as not being one of 
those who act badly " by custom qf their manners^* not one of those whose 
ill-actions in life make them iU-actors on the stage. He speaks of Shakspeare 
as one who is of good wit, of good courage, of good shape, of good parts, 
and good altogether; consequently his manners, public and private ^ must have 
been excellent. 

We may conclude, then, that Shakspeare did not speak of himself as a public 
man living by public means, nor bewail his public manners ; that he did not 
look on himself as the " fool of Fortune," or the sport of Fate ; that ho did not 
draw the image from the stage, and thus mark the platform on which he stood — 
the place where he was making his fortune — for the purpose of saying how 
degraded he felt there, and of flinging his defiance at public opinion and private 
malice ; scattering his scorn over critics and flatterers, and insulting his patron 
in the most reckless way ; that he did not lower and abase his brow to receive 
the brand of vulgar scandal, and then coolly ask his insulted friend to efface 
the impression — the stamp of scandal and dirt of degradation — with a kiss of 
loving pity ; that a man who felt degraded by his calling, and branded on the 
brow because of his being a player, could notji^jti^a occasion to stop his ears and 
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a neither a flatterer nor the 
'hich biandoii his brow with 
need to stop his adder's eeivv 
I could be flattered because of 
peer might be, but 



I ba doaf as an adder to flattery. Shakspe.ire v 
I object of flatteries. And if he had di>iio that 
I tlie stamp of common scaudal, he could have hud t 
I against flattery. Of course the npeaker is one w 
I lus birth and poeition, in epite of loose publj 

I not a player. The personal interpretation derived from the expression "public 
I moans " is at war with the whole fettling of these Sonnets, and the feeling here, 
L as elsewhere, is the gi-eatost (act of all ; in short, it is not Shaks]>eare who is 
1 speaking ; and the personal theory puts everything into confusion ; it is sufficient 
I warrant for all that Steevens said of the Sonnets ; it leads people to think Shak- 
I Bpeare wrote nonsense at times, and exaggerated continually. Ha did nothing 
[ of the kind. I shall prove that he wrote these Sonnets with a perfect adherence 
I to literal facts, and thut his art in doin^ ea is exquiriite, ns in his pl.iys. Also, 
I the personal rendering deepens and darkens the impression of things which, 
I when applied to the Earl and hia Itlistreas, do not mean much, and are merely 
1 matter for a Simnet, nut for the saddest of ail Shak^pearean ti'agedies. 

In this gruup of Sonnets ve read a reply to much that preceded them, from 
ifae same speaker who was the absentee in various earlier ones. Those absencex 
[ are acknowledged. But he pleads against being considered "false of heart," 
I althongh absence seemed Lis "flame to qualify." He admits having rangeil 
I *bout the world as a traveller, but like the traveller he returns again to his 
I home of love. Still speaking of these absences which occur in preceding Sonnets, 
I be Buys, Alas, it is true tlint he has gone here and tliera during these, and 
I played the fool or made a fool of himself publicly. 

] The speaker is one in character and environment with him who had left his 
I Mistress for the journey in the earlier pages, and whom we see far from homo 

on distant shores (•* limits far remote "), with '• injurious distance " of eai-th and 
I K» between him and bis beloved, to whom his thoughts were sent in temlor 
I fimba^sy of love, and came back to him with assurances of her " fair health." 
I The same speaker as him of Sonnet 97 (p. 178), who had again been absent 
I through the spring, summer, and autumn of the year. And here he speaks 

of those alisences ) says what a traveller he has been ; acknowledges having 
[ hoisted sail to every wind that would blow him farthest from her sight ; and been 

frequently with " unknown mintls," or in foreign countries, when he ought 

to have stayed with her at home. It is the same pennon whom Shakspoaro 
I aildresses in Sonnet 70 (p. 153) as the mark of slander and envy, one of 
I those who attract the bi-cath of slander and scandal naturally lu flames draw 
I ftir. And in these Sonnets he speaks of having been sliuidcred, and of vulyitr 
I Mandal as branding his brow ; he being a noble, this supplies the antithesis. It is 
I the same as him of whom Shakspcare wrote — " Ah, wherefoiv with in/ectinn 
I should he live!" (Sonnet 67). Also in Sonnet 94 — 



I And here, in pleading with his Itlistress, tliis ranging sinning Lover is willing 
I to drink " potions of Eysel 'gainst his 'strong infection! ' " It is one with him 
I -of Sonuet 60, whose mind the Poet said the world meaMunil by his ill difrdt, 
I anil wild luul gi-own common in the niniithsof men- Here he linwaila Ihosa 
I Aonri/ui dixiia of bis which tiavc miule him gi-ow common, and the subject of 
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vulgar scandal. This is the same victim of his fite that we have before met, 
who was in disgrace with Fortune (Sonnet 29) ; made lame by Fortune's deartst 
Rpite, in Sonnet 37 (p. 139); had suffered the spite of Fortune once more, in 
Sonnet 90 (p. 174); and who now pleads in mitigation of his offences that 
Fortune is the guilty goddess of his harmful doings, she who has so driven him 
about the world. He confesses to all that had been mourned in previous 
Sonnets; acknowledges that ** sensual fault" of his nature which Elizabeth 
Vernon had before spoken of (p. 112) ; makes what excuses he can, and begs 
that all errors and failings may be blotted from the hook of her remembrance. 

It is the pha of a penitent Lover praying bis Mistress to forgive his sins 
against true love; his full confession of all that he has done, and his reply 
to what others have said on the subject of his doings. He asks her not to say 
that he was false at heart. He could just as easily part from himself as from 
his soul, which dwells in her breast ; so deeply rooted in reality is his love, in 
despite of t^urface appearances. Her bosom is his home of love, to which he 
returns as a traveller ; that is the port of his pleasure and soft rest of all his 
pain He comes back, too, true to the time appointed, and not changed with 
the time. Moreover, he brings water for his stain ; comes back to her in tears. 
But though he is stained or disfigured by many frailties, she must not believe 
that he could be so stained, so disfigured from the shape she first knew and 
loved, as to leave for nothing all that sum of good, the summit of glory which he 
attains in her, for he counts as nothing the whole wide universe compared with 
her who is creation's crown, his Hose ! his All ! Alas ! he admits it is quite 
true what she scys of his wanderings, his flyings-off at random, his making a 
fool of himself in public. He has gone here and there, a motley to the view. 
It is most true that he has shied at the truth, flinched from it, looked at it 
coyly, reservedly, as though it were a stranger, and has not made the beloved 
his wife as he ought to have done ; but these starts and far-fiights from the 
path of right have given his heart another youth, his affection a fresh beginning, 
and his worst a' tempts have proved her to be his best of love. Now all is done ; 
his wanderings and voyagings are over ; he begs her to accept what shall have 
no end, his devoted undivided love, which shall be henceforth lived in her pre- 
sence. He has come home, as we say, for good and all, and if she will but 
forgive him this one little last time, he will never do so any more. IJe will not 
again sharpen his old appetite for arms and adventure on any newer further 
proof to try this dear friend, who was his before his war-career and wanderings 
began — this "God in love" to whom, or this divine love to which, he is 8o 
bounden. **Then give me welcome to the best place next heaven, thy pure and 
most, most loving breast." And " do n(»t think the worst of me ; quarrel a 
little with Fortune. She is guilty of much that I have done. She placed me in 
.a public position, in the power of a Queen who so long tried to hinder me from 
making you mine own ; made me live so much in the public eye, and drove me 
to do things which have been so talked about by the public tongue." Thence it 
arises that his name has been made the mark of scandal, and his nature hsis boon 
almost sul»dwd to w/icU it toorks m, like the dyer's hand. And here we come 
upon a striking example of the way in which the *' pith and puissance " of the 
Sonnets have been unappreciated and un perceived. They have been read as 
imagery alone, images painted on air and not figured out of facts, without any 
grasp of the meaning which the images were only intended to convey and 
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igbten, whereas the value of Shakspi?are'H images lies id their second self, nnd 
thin has so often been invkible to the i-eider. The image of the dyer'x hand ia 
well known, and considerad to be fine, yet that which it symbols ba§ never been 
Beea The perfection of its use, the very clasp of the comparison, the touch 
which makes the image absolutely vital, lie in the fact that the speaker ia a 
man of arms, a soldier, a Kglitor, apt to carry his public profession into the 
practice of bis privat* life ; and thus he speaks of his nature as being subdued 
to what it works in, and his hani as wearing the colour of blood— ilyed in 
blond I Tliereiri lies the likeness to the dyer's hand ! 80 in Kiny Jolin we 
have the solditn*' 



"Dyed 



" Pnr|)leci hnncls 
Dyed in tlie dyeing slanghter 0/ ihcir foes." 
veil in thr lukewarm Wood."— S King Hmry t't., I. i 




*' Kty me then on this account, and wish me better — my life renewed. I 
would willingly drink 'potions of Eysel ' for what I liave wilfully done. I 
fhould think no bitterness bitter that would disinfect me, no penance loo hard 
for my correction. But pity me, dear friend, and your pity will be eDOiigh to 
cure me. Your love and pity siilBce to efface the mark which rouiinon talk 
ped on my brow. What do I care how their tongues wag, or reck what 
they say of me, so that your tendernrss folds up my faults as t)ie prjin grasn 
bides the grave, or the ivy's embrace conceals the scars of time. You are niy 
all-t he-world, the only voice 1 listen to. To all others I turn a deaf ear, and in 
fact all the rest of the world are dead to me." 

Then, follows a bit of epecial pleading, only pardomtble to one who, in rrgnrd 
report of others, feels more sinned against than sinning. Some "iiirry- 
■ome "putter-on," some " please-man," has been busy with his ni^me and 
lUements, or some babbling gossip of a woman has fitlsHy interpreted his 
Against such ho can make a better defence. The spi.s on his fraillioH 
themselves frailer than be is. The Court lady who has sjKiken of his loose 
conduct has herself locked on him with wanton wooing eyes. Whoever they 
are, he scorns to be measured by their rule. They desire to think bad and speak 
ill of that which he thinks good. Possibly this is an nllusion to Ids fonilness 
for tho theatre. Did not Kowland White rrport to Sir Robert Sidney in hi» 
letter of October 11, 1599, that "my Lord of Southampton and Lord Rutland 
come not to Court, but spend their time in London merely in going %o plays 
«very day " ) In ^]>Fnking of him, they do but reckon up their own abuses. Ilo 
may he straight, though they be crooked— i^o( may be why the estimate is 
wrong, the uiwiiireiiient untrue — and his doings must not be judged by iheir 
rules. The summingup of his reply (ays that he b not so had hb they 
would have him seem, nnd no wor,~e in a geiiernl way than others ar«. He goes 
ou to slx>w her bow she can put the caf« against hiiu more justly : " Accuse me 
thus: that 1 have come t>hort in all I owe t« your love and worth ; forgut lo cull 
upon yotir most active love, in the name of buKbaud, to which all bonds — 
c«p«cially tliat nearer tie of life-iu-life — do hind me closer daily ; that I have 
given to Time your rights, which were purchased by you so dearly at th" cost of 
long-suffering and sore heart-ache and many tears ; that 1 hiive h'>i»tcd iuhI to 
(fVt-ry wind that blew, which would witft me the farthest away from you ; hern 
nbruMJ frtxiiu-utty, and spent my lime amongst forei^sners insteaJ of being w.th 
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you at home ; book both my wilfulness and errors down, all that you know and 
can suspect, and bring me within sight of my doom ; take aim, but do not shoot 
at me in your awakened hatred. My appeal then says these things were done 
to prove your constancy, and test the virtue of your love, or, to put it another 
way, such have been the effects of your constant love. As we whet the appetite 
and urge the palate with ' eager compounds,' and ' sicken to shun sickness ' 
when we purge, so did I turn to bitter things because I was so filled with your 
sweetness. I was so well that there was a sort of satisfaction in being ill." The 
lover finds a kind of fitness in ** being diseased ere that thore was true needing." 
But this policy of his love, which anticipated by inoculation the ills that were 
not, grew to ** faults assured." There was something wrong in the virua that 
he had not bargained for. And he suffered much in recovering the healthy 
state, which '' rank of goodness " must needs be cured by ill. He lost faith in 
his vaccine. His experience has taught him that his me^lical course was not 
altogether a success'; he finds the drugs poison him who had fallen sick of her. 
But what deadly doses he has swallowed in his circuitous course in search of 
health ! He has sailed the seas, and listened to the songs of the sirens, and 
been flattered and fooled by their tears ; he has drunk potions distilled from 
lymbecks foul as hell within. He has played the game in which the winner 
loses most. He has committed the most wretched errors of the heart whilst he 
was thinking himself never so blessed. What a blind fool he has been ! How 
his eyes have been flitted out of their proper spheres in the distraction of this 
maddening fever, engendered of war and wandei'ing. But there is this benefit 
in evil, that it serves to show the good in a clearer light ; makes the best things 
better. And love that has been rent asunder may be joined anew, like other 
fractured articles, the newly-soldered part becoming the strongest, even firmer 
than at first. So he returns from his evil courses, his erratic wanderings, his 
visionary pursuit of pleasure, his futile imitation of the boy and butterfly, 
humbled and sobered, to the home of his heart and the seat of his content, 
a sadder and a wiser man ; sufliciently so to gain by his experience three-fold 
more than he has spent in his folly ; having discovered how sweet are the uses 
of adversity. 

The last argument urged for the making up of this love-quaiTel contains 
a reference to an old falling-out, in which the lady had accused her lover wrong- 
fully. " That you were once unkind to me is fortunate for me now! When 
I think of what I suffared on that occasion, it makes me feel doubly what 
I have caused you to bear ; for if you have been as much pained by my unkind- 
ness as I was by yours, then you suffered a hell indeed for a time ; and I, a 
tyrant, did not think how you were suffering, even in remembering how I 
myself once suffered by the wrong you did to me. I wish now that our dark 
night of sadness had reminded me how hard true sorrow hits ; what cruel blows 
the hand of love can give ; and that I had come to you as quickly and tendered 
to you as frankly the balm that befits a wounded heart, as you then came to me 
with healing, reconciliation, and peace ! But let your fault of the Past now 
become a fee ; my wrong ransoms yours ; your wrong must ransom me ! " 

We shall see by referring to the life of Southampton that he went abroad 
three years running after meeting with Mistress Vernon. In the year 1596 
he hurriedly left England to follow the Earl of Essex, who was gone on the 
expedition to Cadiz. Being too late for the fighting in that year, 1 conjecture 
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that be jt>inc<l his friend Roger Manoer!!, E^*l oF Entlnnd, who was then making 
a tour of Fiance, Italy, nnd Switzei'land. In the year 1597 he wils with Essix 
on the iKland Voyft).'e, in command of the Garlatul. And in t!io following ycur 
he left England toofFer his ewcrd to Henry IV. of France, and was again nhsent 
fureonie months. He had thus been in foreign countries, mixed with " unknown 
minds" — people who do not speak our language. This he hod done in a reckless 
mood, and " giv«n to Time ; " he had spent the time away from hia Mirtrew, 
th.it which was here by right, and dearly pucchased too. 

It will be seen that the speaker of the second of these Sonnets has niade 
hinuelf n Motley to the view with "that eelf-exbibilion." His laugiiiigfi is 
iiienticnl witli tiaul's, when he says, " 1 liave sinned ; I ebold, I buvo pliiyed 
the Foul, and have erred exceedingly." Saul does not mean that 1 e had worn 
motley. If the spenker had worn the Fool's coat of many colours, be would not 
have been necessarily making a fool of himself. The image is not used in that 
>ense, If he hod been playing the Fool's part on the stage, it would Im Fortune 
that had made him a Motley to the view, not himself. He would liave Iteen an 
" aUt/wtd Fool." Here, however, the speaker has mode a fiiol of htiii-t^If, not 
by wearing the player's motley. He does not mean that he has played the Fool 
in je^t, but that he has been a fool in sad earnest, by his waudeiings about the 
world, his absence from the dear bosom on whifb he yearns to pillow bis head at 
last, his manifold offences to this affo^lion, bis starts from rectitude, bis look- 
ing on trulb wilb a sfdelong glance ; and, uiotht of all, his quarrels in puhlic, in 
the camp, in the Court, in the street, whereby be has made himhelf a Motley in 
I ublic to the view, and become the subject of public scanitnl. He has been tiio 
fool who had not the privilege of bearing the Clown's bauble and wearing the 
many-coloured coat. "I wear not Motley in my brain," says the Fool in 
Tie^'th NigKl; this was exactly how the joitng Earl had worn it. Jt was tho 
jivilic nature of his "ill deeds," his follies, that gives the peculiar approjri'ite- 
ness to the " Motley "; he had exhibiled his fo-l'y, done it " to Uit view," and 31x19 
about doing it. All the literalness is in the fact, not in ibe mere image; it is 
Southampton to the life, not Shakspeare patiently following bis pruf«ssioii. 

Then the confea^io^ of Sonnet 119 can only haie been mudo to a woman. It 
would have no meaning from a man to a man. It is a confession to a wouiati 
Ihat the speaker has been beguiled by the s'ren tears of other women, who were 
false and foul. He is penitent for tliose wi-etched errors which he has thus 
committed, still losing when he fancied he was the winner. He asks forgiveness 
for this among his other wanderings. He makes a comparison, and appeals 
from the false love to the true, which he now sees in the truer light, and vows 
to be eternally true. It is out of nature for ShBks|«ar« to plead in this way, 
which would have been most extravagantly abject if lakcn as persocal to bim. 
lie could not have left the Earl, nor come back to him ; could net protest the 
truth of his love in any such sense as is here implied. Besides which, if the 
dsirk story had been well founded instead of false, he would not then have left 
his friend to follow the sirens. His passionate outpourings on that occnsjou 

>uld bo in reproach of the Exrl for having left him, and fur being lured away 
by the woman. It would be the Earl who was represented as going astray, not 
the Poet- Pottition and effects would be quite different from these suppmed to 
have been represent«d in tliose earlier Sonnets, and the coiifessicn hero has no 
fitting relutioitsbip to the past in that nay ; no moaning as from man to man. 
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In the life and character of Southampton alone sh.all we <Hscover the suhject 
of this group of Sonnets, spoken by the Earl to his much-enduring mistress, 
Elizabeth Yeruon. There only will be found the opposition of Fortune, the 
breaking-out and " blenches " of rebellious blood, the harmful doings that weie 
the cause of common scandal, the absences abroad, and all the trials of that true 
love here addressed. Also, in the EarFs case only are the excuses on the score 
of Fortune at all admissible. Shakspeare was really a favourite of Fortune, 
both in his life and friendship; she smiled on him graciously. Nor is theie 
a single complaint against her in the whole of the personal Sonnets ; neither can 
we see that he had any reason to complain. He does not accredit Fortune with 
any spite towards him, nor show any himself. But, as we have seen, Fortune 
was against the Earl, his friend, in the person of the Queen, and her opposition 
to his marriage ; and but for his being a public man, and so much in the power 
of the Court for appointment and preferment, he would not have had so lon;:^ 
and trying a fight with Fortune. He could have carried off his love and. lived 
a calmer life ; he would have escaped many a scar that he received in the 
struggle with such an untoward Fortune as at length landed him by the side of 
Essex at the scaffold foot, although he did not have to mount the steps. He 
was also a soldier of Foi-tune, not only fighting under the English Crown, but 
seeking service and glnd of any fighting that could be got. As a sold er so 
circumstanced, and a man of so fiery a spirit that it led him into brawls, lie 
could fairly say — 

" Thence conies it that my name receives a brand. 
And almost thence my nature is snbdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand : 
Pity me then and wisu / were renewed." 

Poor fellow I he was continually ** in for it." No doubt there were many things 
known to Shakspeare and Mistress Vernon that have not come down to us, 
besides the proposed duels which the Queen had to prohibit, and the hubbub in 
Court, for which " vulgar scandal " stamped the Earl's brow, and Elizabeth 
Vernon effaced the impression with her *' love and pity" ; but we know quite 
enough. Thus, in Southampton's life, we can identify every circumsUince 
touched upon in this group of Sonnets ; veritable facts that quicken every figure 
and make every line alive. 

Rowland White in his letters, and Shakspeare in these lines, chranicle the 
same occurrences and paint companion pictures of the same character, wliilst the 
Sonnets as clearly and recognizably reflect the image and movement of the 
young EarFs mind, the impetuous currents of his nature, as Mirevelt's j ortrait 
presents to us the features of his face. Jn all respects the opposite to the 
character in whose presence we feel ourselves, when Shakspeai*e personally 
8i)oaks, and we hear the ground-tone of a weightier intellect, and the feeling has 
a more sober certainty, the thought a more quiet depth ; the music tells of no 
such jarring string. 

The comparative process applied to the Plays will go far in determining the 
sex of the { erson addressed in these Sonnets. 

Compare the outbui-st of the returned wanderer Southampton addressing his 
Mistress, with Othello's greeting to his young wife on landing at Cyprus after 
his ftormy passage — 
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*'0 my sonl's joy, 
If aftor every tempest come such cahnfl, 
May the wimls blow till tliey have wakened death." 

Sidney also calls Stella his " Soul's joy." The sexual parallel to the '* god in 
love" of Sounet 110 is to be found in lago's description of Desdemona's power 
over Othello. The speaker of the Sonnet says — 

** Mine appetite I never more will grind 

friend, 



On newer proof, to try an older 

A god in love, to whom I am confined. 



(He was affiancod years before he was married.) And lago says of Othello and 
his infatuation for Desdemona — 

*' Hia sonl is so enfettered to her love. 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 
£ven as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function." 

The confessional pleading of the whole group of these Sonnets as spoken by 
the ranging wanderer Southampton to his much-tried and forgiving l^iistress is 
briefly summarized by Antony to Octavia, when about to marry her on his 
return from Egy|t — 

**My Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world's report : 
1 have not kept my square ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule." 

" Next my heaven, the best," Southampton calls his Mistress in Sonnet 110. 
Antipholus in the Comedy of Errora calls Luciana 

** My sole earth's heaven and my heaven's claim." 

" Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed," pleads Southampton with his 
Mistress in Sonnet 111 (p. 184) ; and in Leonatus' letter to Imogen, ho writes — 
" You, O the dearest of creatures, would oven renew me with your eyes." 

'* Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of Eysel," 

says Southampton ; and Imogen's husband says to her — 

" Thither write, my qnoen, 
And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you send, 
Tho' ink be made of gall." — Cyinbcline, I. ii. 

Southampton, in absence, spoke of those ** swift messengers " returned from 

his love — 

** Wlio even but now come Ijack again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me." 

So Imogen, on receiving a letter from her husband, says — 

** Let what is here contained relish of love. 
Of my lord's health, of his content" 

Southampton, musing over his absent Mistress, had said how careful ho was 
to lock up his treasures on leaving home — 

** But thou, to whom my jewels trifles arc, 
Art left the prey of every vulg;ir thief! " — Svnnct 48. 
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He doubts whether the " filching age " may not steal his choicest treasure, the 
jewel of his love. And lachimo says to Fosthumus, speaking of the absent 
Imogen — 

" You may wear her in title yours ; but you know, strange fowl light upon neighbouring 
ponds. Your ring may bo stolen too. A cunning thief, or a that-way-accoiuplishcd courtier, 
would hazard the winning." — Cymhcline, I. iv. 

" But mutual i*ender, only me for thee," is the love of Southampton to his wife, 

in Sonnet 125 (p. 203), the very language in which Posthumus addresses his 

wife — 

** Sweetest, fairest, 
As I my poor self did exchange for you." 

Such is Shakspeare'a own testimony to the female nature of the person 
addressed in this group of Sonnets. 

Sennet 116 is a personal one ; the speaker in it is the writer of it. And it is 
sufficient evidence that the Sonnets which we have called confessional do not, 
cannot, refer to Shakspeare's doings, portray his character, or express his 
feelings. If they had, this Sonnet would be an amazing conclusion, and contain 
his own utter condemnation, spoken with an unconscionable jauntiness of tone. 
He would have been a sinner in each particular against the law and gospel of 
true love, which he now expounds so emphatically. " Love's not Time's fool ; " 
yet, on his own confession, he would have cruelly and continually made it tho 
fool of Time and sport of accident. Love is " an ever-fix6d mark," he says, and 
he would have wilfully and wantonly cut himself adrift from its lesting-place. 
** Love alters not ; " but he would have been moved lightly as a fcatlier with 
every breath of change. If he had been the speaker in the foregoing Sonnets, 
he could not now say, *' Let me not to the marriage of true minds admit impedi- 
ments." He could not call himself tnts, if so/alae. He could not have uttered 
his own condemnation with so airy and joyous a swing, so lusty a sense of 
freedom. He could not thus exult in the genuine attributes of true love, and 
say, " If this be error and upan me proved, I never writ, nor no man ever loved." 
It would have been proved only too clearly that he was in error, or else that he 
was a brave hypocrite — if he were the guilty one who had before confessed ! But 
the line, " I never writ, nor no man ever loved," almost divides the subject into its 
two parts, and points out the two speakers. It shows Shakspeare to be the 
writer on a subject extraneous to himself except as writer. And here the 
poet is commenting upon a matter quite external, the particulars of which do 
not, and the generalities cannot, apply to him personally. Tho comment, also, 
is on the very facts confessed by the scapegrace of the previous Sonnets. Those 
were the confessions of a love that had not been altogether true ; tliis is tlie 
exaltation of the highest, holiest love. It is Shakspeare's own voice heard in 
conclusion of the quarrelling and unkindness ; his summing-up of the whole 
matter. His own spirit shines through this Sonnet. It is a perfectly ap[)osito 
discourse on the loves of Southampton and Elizaboth Vernon. Tlio confessional 
Sonnets were written in illusti*ation of the last full reconciliation of this couplo, 
whose love did not run smooth outwtardly, which is so apt to botrot ripples 
inwardly. They were married in the year following that in which tlie hubl)ub 
in Court and the consequent scandal had occurred, and this ISonnet is in 
celebration of the happy event. 
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A PERSONAL SONNET. 
I the MaiTiage of Sout/iam]>ton ami £li:iibel/t Vet 



Lft me not la Ibe marriaj^ of true minds 

Admit impediments : Lovu li not love 

Which niters when it alterBtjoii flnds, 

Or hands willi the remover to rumovo : 

Oh, no : it is an cvor-fukl mni-k 

That looks on tempcata, imd is never shaken ! 

It is the stnr to every wandETing baik, 

Whose worth's nnknown, nlth(>ll){h liis heiilht be taken : 

Lnve's not Tiniu's fool, thongh rosy li|i9 and chevka 

Within his bending siekle's compass come ; 

1«vB alters not with bia brief honrs anil weuks, 

Bat l>«&rB it out even to tlie eijte ot doom : ' 
If thi* b* error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no mnn erer loved.— (116) 
This in ft Marriage Service of t!ie Poet's own — I do not saj it is an Kpi- 
tliaUmium — with an obvious referetice to that of the English Church. He gives 
hi§ answer, he who knows all the circumstances of the case, and is ncqiiaintcd 
mlh all liis friend's foiling, to the appeal as to whether any witness knows of 
hniGcient cause or impedinient wliy these two should not be joined together in 
the holy matrimonial bond, The Poet knows of their quari'els and of the Earl'a 
wilJ or wiiuton courses ; but he cays firmly. Let me not admit these as impedi- 
tuents to the marriage of true minds. If my friend has done all these pad 
things which have been confessed, yet is it not the nature of true love to alter 
end change when it finds change in another ; because one has wandered and 
removed literally, that is not sulBcient reason why the other should waver and 
fly off in spirit. Appearances themselves are false where hearts »re true. 

The supreme ob'ect of Shakapeare's Sonnets was to aid in getting the Earl, 
his friend, married, and see him safe in Mistress Vernon's arms, encompaiised 
with content. Ue woos him towards the door of the sanctuary with the most 
amorous diligence and coaxiug words. He tries by many winning ways to get 
the youth to enter. He rebukes him when he flinnhcs from it ; and the last 
effort he makes for the consummation so devoutly wished almost amounts to ft 
visible pritfi from beliind. He has attacked all the obstacles that 8too<l in the 
way ; scolded tlie Earl for his " blenches " from the right path ; no mother ever 
more anxious about some wild slip ot rebellious blood; and now, when he is 
snfe at lust, with the rosy fetters round his neck, and the golden ring i« on tha 
finger of the wife, their Poet grows jubilant with delight ; a great weight is off 
his hoirt, and he breathes freely on the Eubject of the Earl's courtship for the 
first time ; c.in even speak with a dash of joyful abandon. The writer is in his 
cheeriest mood, nnd the Sonnet has a festal style. The true love that is apotlieo- 
BiMd in this wedding strain, the ever true love liere expressly besung and crowned, 
is not the affejtion of Shakspeare ; not the love of the Enrl, his friend ; but the 
Pt«iaclfiviit, pure, and uuestrangeable love of Elizabeth Yeinon I Tliis is the love 
that has not boen the fool or slave of Time ; the love that altci cd not with his brivf 
houiti and weeks, though the rosy lips and cheeks might fade and whit«n with 
I " Ereo to the ed^ of donni :" so in Jlti Will thai EniU ll'tll. to the "extreoie edge of 
in) ;" and in iiad>rth. tlje "cnck of doom," (■ a. the breskini; np of natnre. How prr- 
fiytly dn thine linea, wiili their hint of the sankeu chwk, and waning rrd of the lip, oud 
the iiurllicn of nivutil tufffring, coiucidi' uilh tlic words of While 1 
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pain ; but has homo all the trials, been true to the very " edge of doom," and kept 
Ler heart firmly fixed even when, as Rowland White hints, her mind threatened 
to waver and give way. She did not alter when she found an alteration in him ; 
did not '* bend with the remover (the traveller and wanderer) to remove." She 
was " the ever-fix^ mark ; " the lighthouse in the storm, that '* looked on 
tempests and was never shaken," but held up its lamp across the gloom. Her 
true love was the fixe 1 star of his wandering bark, that shone when the sun 
went down ; this was his glory in disgrace ; his fount of healing when wounded 
by the world, or his own self-inflicted injuries ; the bright, still blessedness that 
touched his troubled thoughts ; his resting-place, where the Poet hoped he would 
at last find peace, and hear in his household love the murmurs of a dearer music 
than he could make in any sonneteering strain. 

There is in this Sonnet one of those instances of Shakspeare's mode of vivify- 
ing by means of an image, which are a never-ending surprise to his readers. 
But it takes all its life from the love-story now unfolded. It is the astronomical 
allusion to Elizabeth Yemen as the star whose worth was unknown although its 
height was measured — meaning that there yet remained the unexplored world 
of wedded love ; the undiscovered riches of the wedded life. Although the 
dstance between them bad been taken, the best could not be known until he has 
made that star his dwelling-place, his home of love, and knows its hidden worth 
as well as he knew its brightness and its faithfulness as a guiding light in the 
distance. 

The Queen's opposition to the marriage of Southampton and Elizabeth Vernon 
is apparent all through these Sonnets devoted to them. The burden of the 
whob story is an opposition which has to be borne awhile. This is figured as 
the spite of Fortune and the tyranny of Time. In Sonnet 36 the spite begins 
by separating the two lovers, and stealing sweet hours from love's delight : this 
enforced parting is the first shape taken by Time's tyranny. In his absence the 
lover speaks of his Mistress as his locked-up treasure kept by Time. In 
Sonnet 44 he " must attend Time's leisure " with his moan. Sonnet 70 recog- 
nizes how much the Earl is tried by this waiting imposed upon him by Time. 
Moreover, the promises of immortality are expressly made to right this wroug of 
Time. Against all the powers of Time and " Death and all-oblivious Enmity " 
shall Love " pace forth. And in this Marriage-Sonnet the true love is crowned 
by Shakspeare because it has not beenHhe fool or slave of Time ; has not given 
in to the adverse circumstances, or succumbed to the opposition, but ** borne it 
out even to the edge of doom," — the love of Elizabeth Vernon, who is Lady 
Southampton at last. The Poet here plays the part of Hymen in As You Like It, 
who enters leading Rosalind by the hand, when he says to the happy pair^ ^* You 
and you no cross shall part." 

*' Then is there mirth in Heaven, 
When earthly things made even 

Unite together. 
Good Duke, receive thy Daughter, 
Hymen from heaven hath brouglit her, 

Yea, brought her hither ; 
That thou mignt'st join her hand with liis, 
Whose heart within her bosom la." 

Thus repeating the language of the lover in Sonnet 109 — 

*'A!=j easy mi;;ht I from myself depart, 
An from my soul wliich in thy \*vi'm{ doth lie.* 
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Southampton in the Tower, condemned to death or to a life-long 

imprisonment. 



No; Time, thou shall not boast that I do 

change/ 
Thy Pyramids, built up tcilh n-cwer might. 
To me are nothing novel — nothing strange — 
They are but dressings of a former sight : 
Our dales are briff, and therrfore we admire 
l^hat thou dost foist upon us that is old. 
And raihcr make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard them 

told: 
Thy Registrrs and thee I both defy, 
Noi wofndrring at the present, nor the past, 
For thy Jtrcortls and what toe sec doth lie. 
Made more or less by thy continual htistc ! 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 
1 will be true, despite Uiy scythe and the^. 

(123) 

If my dear lore were but the Child of State, 
It might for Fortune* s bastard be unfathered. 
As subject to Times lore, or to Time's hate ; 
H'ecds among weeds, or flowers with flowers 

gathered: 
Xo, it was buildcd far from accident ! 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow qf thrallid Discontent, 
h'hcrcto the inviting time our Fashion calls : 



It fears not Policy — that Heretic 

h hich works on leases of short-numbered 

hours — 
Uut all alone stands hugely politic, 
lliat it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with 
shoiocrs : 
To this I witness call the fools of Time 
IV hich die for goodness who have lived for 
crime, (124) 

Were it ought to me I bore the Canopy, 
With my extern the otUtcard honouring f 
Or laid great bases for eternity. 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining f 
Have I not seen dwellers onfoi'm and favour 
Lose all and more by paying too much rent f 
Fur compound swed foregoing simple savour ; 
Pitiful thrivcrs in their gazing spent ! 
No ! let me be ob^tcquious in thy heart. 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixat with seconds, knows no 

art. 
But mutual render, only me for thee ! 

Hence, thou Suborned Informer, a true soul 
When most impeached stands least in thy 

control, (125) 



Before discussing the subject-matter of the present group it will bo necessary 
to glance at Sonnet 107, which is somewhat out of place where it stands. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on tilings to come 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a Confined Doom ! 

The mortal Moon hath her Kclipse endured. 

And the sad Augurs meek their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And Peace proclaims olives of endless age : 

Now with tiie drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresn, and Death to me subscribes, 

Since spite of him I'll live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes ; 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 
When Tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent— (107.) 

My interpretation of this Sonnet, which I find has been generally accepted, is 
that Shakspeare thus addresses Southamptmi vjxm his release from the Totcer, at tlie 
time qf the Queens death in 1603. And from the secure standpoint of this Per- 
sonal Sonnet I proceed to show that these three Sonnets are Dramatic ones, spoken 
by the Earl when he was in prison, whoi*e he could congratulate himself on his 
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bondage being preferable to that of all the flatterers and sycophants at Court who 
bear the canopy of State outside, and strive to sun them in the royal favour. I f 
in prison, he is assuredly in the Tower. Hence the Pyramids of Time built 
up with newer might. The name of the Pyramid being employed as a poi- 
manent type of time, age, strength, and duration. It is quite certain the old 
Pyramids had not been either rebuilt or more newly built, or built with ** newer 
might." The Pyramids represent the prison-house of Time ; and ** Thy Pyra- 
mids, built up with newer might,'' is an obvious allusion to the Earl's fresh 
imprisonment when it has just occurred. He had been in prison before, two 
years earlier, when he was committed for contempt of Court because he had 
married Elizabeth Yemon in defiance of the Queen. 

The Earl of Southampton, as is well known, was tried for treason, along with 
the Earl of Essex, and condemued to die. His share in the wild attempt at 
rebellion was undoubtedly owing to his kinship, and to his friendship for tlie 
Earl. His youth, his friends, pleaded for him, and his life was spared. He 
was respited during the Queen's pleasure, after having been left for some weeks 
under sentence of execution. The sentence being at length commuted, he was 
kept a close prisoner until her Majesty's death. These three Sonnets give us a 
dramatic representation of the situation. They are spoken by the Earl to his 
Countess ; and they illustrate the facts and circumstances of the time with 
literal exactness and truth of detail. The Earl is in the Tower, and the shadow 
of the prison-house creeps darkly over the pJJFige as we read. The imprisonment 
is personified as that of Time. So in King RicJiard II, imprisonment is s| oken 
of in the same way — 

" I wasted time, but now doth time waste me, 
For now hath Time made me his numbering clock." 

Time has the speaker in his keeping, and plays the part of jailer over him. 
This is a perfect image of imprisonment in Shakspeare's most subtly allusive 
manner ; and we shall find these Dramatic Sonnets are full of such hints, mt st 
delicate and refinedly covert 1 But, safely as Time holds him, surely as he has 
got him in his gi'ip, the Earl defies Time still, and says, in spite of this newest, 
latest, strongest proof of his power. Time shall not boast that he changes. lie 
will still be true to his love. " Thy Pyramidal built up w^ith newer miyht, to me 
are nothing novel, nothing strange 1 *' That is, this latest proof of Time's 
])0wer — he has had many in the course of his love — shall not impose on 
him in spite of its towering shape and its arguments drawn from remotest 
antiquity. 

"Thy Pyramids built-up anew over my head, with this display of might which 
has shut me up within them, are only a former sight freshly dressed : I roco<^. 
nize my old foe in a novel mask. You are my old enemy. Time, the tyrant ! 
You have given me many a shrewd fall ; you have chafed my spirit sorely ; but 
I still defy your worst. In vain you hold me as in a chamber of torture, and 
show me the conquests you have made, the ruins you have wrought. In vain 
you point with lean finger to all these emblems cf mortality and pKofs of 
change, and foist upon me these signs of age. I see the place is rich in licco-rds 
of times past, and the Registers of bygone events. I know our dates aie brief 
compared with these endiu*ing memorials, but your shows and srliadows do not 
intimidate me ; they will not make my spirit quail. I shall not waver or chango 
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in inj" love, linwever long my imprisonment may last. I Uofy both yourself and 
j'our tnimts "S tviumph. I nui tioL the slnvc of Time, nnd it is oselesH to show 
me your datea. 1 wouiler neither at the jii-e^ent nor the piist. I stand with a 
firm foot on ground th;it ia eternal, and can look caluily on these dissolving 
views of time. Whatsoever thou may'st cut down, I shall be true, despite thy 
scythe and thee! " Thus the Eai-1 meditates, shut up in the 'lower of London, 
tha dull, tfloomy, and ghostly atmosphere of which may be felt in the first Sonnet. 
The reader will perceive how perfect is this interior of the prison-house — this 
gnruer of Time's gleanings — -if it be rememberel that the Tower was then tlie 
great Dupository of the public Jiecords and nationnl Hegietert ; the Statute 
Rolls, pBlent Eolli", Parliament Rolls, Bulls, Pardons, Ordinances, Grants, Privy 
Seals, and antique Charters, dating back to the time of William the Norman. 
In no pUce could Time look more imposing and venerable, or be dressed with a 
greater show of authority, than in the old Tower, standing up grey against the 
sky, with its thousand years of liistoric life, nnd two thousand yeiirs of legendary 
fame ; full of strange human relics, and guilty secrets, and awfid memories, and 
the ilast of some who are noblest, some who were vilest among our Eugloud's 
dend. 

The Poet makes only a stroke or two — the " pyramids " or turrets without ; 
the " Registers," "Records," and ancient dates within ; hut there we have the 
Tower, and no picture could possess more truth of hoary local colour. 

It will give an added force to the speaker's tone of defiance if we remember 
wliat a grim reality the Tower was in those days, and what a lively terror to the 
Ktixiibetlian imngiuntion. A personification of living death I It was the grim 
abode of Torture, of Little-Ease and the Scavenger's Daughter, the vaulted 
cliaulicrs, the rock and screws and other would-be murderei-s of the mind and 
wringers out of life, slow, pang by pang, drop after drop. 

We have Shaispcare's description of the Tower in King Richard III. 
(Aut UL Scene i.)— 

Prinac Did Julius Osar build that place, my lord t 
Gh. He (lid, my gracious lord, Vgin that place i 
Wliicli, sxaeo, luccccKliug nraa Lave re-odiGed. 
I'Tiner. la it ut-ou recotii ' 

Btitk: Upon record, my gracious lord. 

/Vimx. But aay, my lord, it were not rc;(isti.'r'd. 

And in Sonnet 123 the Tower — that stronghold of Time — the new Pyramids, 
which are but " dressings of a former eight," that is, comparatively modern 
representatives of the old ones — is the ancient Record and Retjiater of 
Time! 

Tlie speaker being identified as Southampton, who had at last married Eliza- 
beth Vernon in spite of the Queen and in defiance of all State Policy, we know 
how the matter stood historically. The marriage was only effected just in time 
to make bis child legitimate. If he had not done what he has done, and now 
rejoices over having done it ; if he had not defied the t^ueeu and her Policy, hi^ 
child would have been a bastai-d born. If the reader can hut accept the |iosition 
here assigned to the speaker, he will get another rare glimpse of Sh.tkKpeare'a 
tnothod of working behind the mask. We have nli-eady traced an nllusion 
to the same circuui&latices in previous lincii where the Poet describes the 
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teemiDg womb of autumn, big with the burden of its rich increase^ and 
says — 

** Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 
But hope of orphans and un^fathsredfruit ! *' 

Fathers and Mothers ! What a pathetic reminder ! And now the speaker 
admits that if he had not been married before this imprisonment occurred ; 
if, he says, he had not effected his purpose in spite of the spite of the Queen, if 
his ''love" had remained merely the " Child of State," the creature of a Court, 
subject to its policy or the Queen's caprice, it would, now he is taken away, 
have been the veriest bastard of Fortune — a child without a father, or love's 
unfathered (illegitimate) fruit. If we bear in mind the condition of Eh'zabeth 
Vernon previous to the stolen marriage, we shall see the dual meaning of this 
illustration I 

Bach is the inclusive way in which the writer uniquely drew his imagery 
firom the natural facts and reapplied it allusively to further facts in the life of 
his private friends, leaving his readers as outsiders standing gazing upon the 
shadows. But now Southampton can rejoice that his wife is no longer one of 
the tormented maids of honour, his child is not a bastard, as it must otherwise 
have been had his love continued to be only or but the " Child of State " ; and 
he can defy Time, the jaUer in his chief prison-house, because by h:s marriage 
he has built beyond the reach of accident, including the terrible one that has 
lately befallen the friends of Essex. He does not fear Policy — that is State- 
craft — ^but can congratulate himself on his own hugely politic course which ho 
had taken first. His beloved may be out in the world alone, but she wears the 
name of wife— nay, she is gathered up into his bosom by that grand inclusive 
way in which the Sonnet personifies the " love " in its oneness. '' It was buildcd 
far from accident " — the marriage made that sure I and now, as things are, it 
" suffers not " in the falsely " sfniling pomp " of Court favour ; is not compelled 
to seek Court preferment, is no more exposed to the changeful weather, the sun 
and shower of royal whim ; nor does it fall under — cannot come within reach 
of — ^that "blow of thralled Discontent" to which the "inviting time" calls 
" our Fashion " ; the young nobles, England's chivalry, who at that very moment 
were being summoned to the aid of Mountjoy in Ireland. 

No apter image of Ireland in the year 1601 could be conceived than this 
of " thralled Discontent.** 

Camden says the affairs rf that country were in a "leaning posture/' 
tending to a " dejection," and the Spaniard seized the occasion to make one 
more push, and, if possible, topple over English rule in Ireland. It was pro- 
claimed that Elizabeth was, by several censures of the Bishop of Home, deprived 
of her crown. The spirit of rebellion sprang up f ull-staturcd at the promise of 
help from Spain ; and " thralled Discontent " once more welcomed the deliverer. 
Rumour came flying in hot haste, babbling with all her tongues. It was au 
"inviting time" indeed to the young gallants — the EarFs old comrades — who 
were fast taking horse and ship once more. The prose parallel to the Sonnet 
will be found in a letter to Mr. Win wood from Mr. Secretary Cecil, Oct. 4, 
1601.^ He writes, " On the 25th of last month there landed between five and 
f-ix thousand Spaniards in the province of Munster, commanded by Don Juan 
d'Aguila, who was general of the Spanish army at Bluett. The Lord Deputy 

* IFintcooiVs Mcimyriah^ vol. i. p. 851. 
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(Moiintjoy) is ha'^ting, with the best power ho can innke, and ber Sliijesty ia 
BODdiDg over six Ihou^iand men, n-ith all tilings theitito bulougin^, which, being 
added to eighteen thomund already in tbat kiugdom, you mast think do pat 
this realm to a wanton charge." Of conrse the Sonnet does not make the Karl 
exult that lie cannot follow to join his old fiiends in tbe two campaigns which 
ended in Mountjoy's leading captive the rebel Tyrone to the (eot of KUzabeth. 
That would have been undraniAtic, uiinatunl. He only says that, shut up ta 
prison OS he is, hi» love does not "Jail under tJie blow " whereto the time cills *o 
invituujly. It has un fear of Policy, that heretic in love and love-matters; 
wliich, after all—and here is an ominouii hint, perhaps of the Queen's age — 
works on a short lease, or a lease of short^umbertd hours. 

No other word could so suggestively, accurately, oi- adequately eum up the 
chnnw;t«r of Elizabeth for dissimulation, tortuous insincerity, and consummate 
hypocrisy as this of " Policy " ; she who never went by the sti-aight road if 
there wae a crooked one to be found or a by-way that could be wormed through 
in the devious fashion of her chosen course. 

Policy etsewhei'e personified is opposed to conscience. In the play of 
Timon Bhakspearo writes — 

JO dispeoie. 



I 



Rut I am not sure that the heresy \b to be limited to love-matters. Elizabeth 
was the Arch-Heretic cf the Catholic world, and Southampton's father luvd been 
a follower of the old faith. 

Shut up in prison, the speaker sits at the centre of the wild whirl around him 
— or rather he ia just where things stand still — ^and " hugely politic " it is too I 
Hie love " nor grows with heat, nor drowns with showers " of the Court world. 
Bat it l.as an inward life of its own ; is lirm. as the centre ; steadfast and tnio 
to the end. To the truth of hi.i nssertiona he calls bia witnesses, ancl wcinl 
witnesses they are j for, being where he is, we get a glimjjse of Tower Hill 
through tlie window bars, and see the solemn procession ; the eawdusted sta^a 
with its black velvet drapery ; the headsman in his mask, the nxe in tiis hand, 
and all the scenery and circumstance of that grim way they had of going to 
death. The s|>eaker calls for witnesses, tbe spirits of those political plottcra, 
whose heads fell from the block, and whoso bodies moulder witliin the old walls. 
The " fools " who had been the sport of the time, he calls them, who lived to 
uommit crime, but dietl nobly at last — made a pious end, as we say. 

Shakspoare had evidently remarked that, a^ a rule, those who were condeinnnJ 
to die on the scaffold died " good," no matt«r what the life hod been : it wtis thn 
cust4]in for them to make an tdifjing end. Slowe relates how Bir Charlw 



Dsnvers mounted the scaffold atul '■ put off hi 
cheerful manner, rather like a hi'idcgroom than a piisi 
and he then prayed very devoutly." The allusion is n 
directed to ^%bx and lus conipinions, who bad died e 
been executed within the Tower. The " fools of lime 
estimate of Essex's attempt. 
criminal's end, but who " died for goodj 




lOd doublet i 
ler appointed for dea'h, 
doubt more particularly 
recently ; Esses having 
may give us the Poet's 
of tho'w who had lived to reach the 
sense that he, like Danvem, 



died devoutly, and took leave of life with a redeeming toiich of i 

ISsaox was ahio popularly designated tht; " Good E^u-)." Dut tbe mi:inncr of the 
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death is still more obviously aimed at — the dying in public, lifted up for the 
view of the gaping crowd, and making sport for the time, by giving a bloody 
sest to a vulgar holiday. 

We find a parallel to the ** fools of time " when the dying Rebel Hotspur 
exclaims — 

"Thought's the slave of life, and life, Time's fooL" 

The next Sonnet still carries on the idea of imprisonment, and the external 
image of bearing the Canopy is in opposition to his present limitation in the 
Tower. Confined as he is, and limited to so narrow a space for living, he asks, 
were it anything to him if he bore the Canopy outside, " honouring the outward " 
with his externals, filled the world with the fame of his doings, mado the 
heavens, as it were, his arch of triumph, or " laid great bases for eternity," as 
some do, and prove them to be " more short than waste or ruining." As a 
matter of course he speaks of honouring the atUtoard because he is a prisoner 

WITBIN 1 

That is the external a<ipect of the imagery, but there is also the inside view. 
Shakspeare moralizes two meanings in one metaphor in a most allusive manner 
that is common to no other man. Southampton as a lord-in-waiting had often 
borne the Canopy or doth of State when in attendance on the Queen in her 
pirogresaea. That this is also meant may be gathered from the allusions to the 
obeequiouB courtiers, the favourites, the dwellers on form, ceremony, and favour, 
lorda-in- waiting who had borne the Canopy and proved how vain their " waft- 
ihq" and looking and longing were; the "pitiful thrivers, in their gazing 
apent ; " EaaeXi the great favourite, for instance, just dead. Queen Katharine 
oalla herself 

" A poor, weak woman, Ssdlen from favour,*' 

Wolsey aaya — 

** how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favmirs" 

"0 place! Ofomif 
How often doet thou with thy case, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy fietlse seeming/ ''^Measure for Measure ^ II. iv.) 

" Throw away respect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty." — (King Richard //., III. ii.) 

'' Poor wretchea that depend on Greatness' favour, dream as I have done ; 

wake and find nothing." That is a prison-thought of Posthumus', and most 

like to Southampton's. Has he not seen how it went with many who sought 

Court favour and fickle fortune — the royal waiters, the noble footmen, *' dwellers 

on form and favour" — has he not seen how they lost all, and more ; foregoing 

the simple savour of life for '* compound sweet." He is not one among these 

foolish flatterers. He only wishes to be obsequious in the heart of his wife ; her 

favourite alone. There is a parallel passage in OthellOf where we read of 

" Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his oum obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time. Others there are 
Who, trimmed in/on/w and visages of duty. 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lonls, 
Do well thrive by them." —(Othello, I. i.) 
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Tliese Sannets expre s tlie feelings and contain the woviIb of ono standing 
ApATt, thrust nRide, who cau watch how tbe game goes, with its ti-iuks and 
intrigues, its fervours and failures. Uc can eee how much I'eality tho players 
lui'S for the sake of their i]lu.--iong; eee what Ibey trample undEi-fuot in their 
vJBion&ry pursuit, and how they stumble into the ditch, with foolish eyen fixed 
on their stars I The pittfxd thriven in their gazing spent I No. He is 
ainhitious for none of these things. Let bis heloved but accept the humble 
offeringe of his love, he cares for m) other triumph. His love for her is mixed 
with DO Hecondary ambitioo. Cooped up as ho is, tlirust out of service, 
nil if he have her safely folded up in his heart : she is hisalMn-all, an I ho asks for 
A " mutual render, only me for thee I " The Bonnet ends with a deQance which 
clenches my concluHion. Oiimdou t«Us us that amongst tbe coiif derates of 
Ji^iex, one of them, whilst in prison, turned InTormer, anil revealed what h.id 
taken place at the meetings held iu the Enil of Southampton's house, though he^ 
the historian, could never learn who it was. In the Uet two lines of the Sonnet, 
the Earl flings his disdain at the " Suixintcd Iii/brmer," and comparing himself 
with so base a knave, he feels that he is truer than such a fellow, although tbe 
Korld calls him a traitor ; and when most impeached (for treanon), he is least in 
tuck a loyalist's control. The difference betwixt their two natures is so vast, 
not to be bridged in lite or death. We have only to remember how recently the 
Earl of Southampton had been impeac/ied as a traitor, and those two lines must 
speak to us with the power of a liviug voice I He concludes his prison-thoughts 
by hurling his defiance at the man whow treachery led to this iuiprisonment. 

*" V able to identify quite confldently the man thus marked by S.iak- 

speare as tbe " black sheep " of the Essex Qock of friends. This hireling spy 
wu undoubtedly Lord Moatoagte. He was known to be in the conspiracy: 
there were damning proofs against him. As shown by the examination of 
Augustine I'hiUipB, he was one of tbe three porsona who bespoke and paid for the 
" deposing and killing of King Richard the Second," ' on the eve of the insurrec- 
tion ; and yet he was not evon put on trial for his life. It is said that when Coke 

e with certain evidence in his hand, he dropped the name of Mcnteagle from 
D depositions of Phillips the player, and inserted that of Meyrick in its 
stead. Lord Monteogle was fined; Meyrick was executed. This, coupled wiih 
Lord Ucnteagle's subsequent conduct iu the " Gunpowder Plot," shows that ho 
was tbe secret spy of the Government ; the traitor to Kssex and his friends ; 
the "SuiKtmed In/ormer" of Shakspeare's Sonnets. 

There is also a passage in Kini/ Lear very like in substance to gome of the 
mutter in this group of Sonnets where we have Southampton's prison-thoughts — 

■' No. iio, no, no ! Conic, let's ow»j to prisoD : 
Wl- IfTO alow Mill sing like Unts i' tlic cagv : 

So »a'U live. 
And iiRiy, and ilnit, uid tell old tali's, nod kugh 
At gilded buUerfiia, KaA hew poor Tabu's 
Talk of Court ixini; uid we'll talk with tbcni tiN — 
Who Imei, and who ui»» ; who't in, telio't out ; 

And vx'U taar out, 
/n a iraJtrtl jrriton, jndet ami arcta tjf gmU tmet, 
TJ,.U rM> nmlflmr In, Ihf hkmib. " 

> Damatit StaU fi'/KT, (KliuUlh), Urs. Grtcni Calendar, 1598—1601. p. 575, 



■^ m^^ 
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Much of that is incongruous imagery for Lear to use. What Court, what 
'' great ones," what ** gilded butterflies," should tho proud, broken, aged kin.i^ 
care to hear of ? It passes, of course, as the pathetic, wild, and wandering talk 
of the garrulous old man, but there's more than that in it. If that ** moon " be, 
and I would take my Shakspearean oath it is, the *^ mortal moon '' that suffers 
eclipse in the 107th Sonnet, then Shakspeare is talking to, or for, his fiiend 
Southampton, in those lines, whilst poor Lear babbles to Cordelia ; and the 
passage was written before the death of Elizabeth, whatsoever infei-cnces to tho 
contrary may have been drawn from Harsnett's Discovery qf Popish Impostures. 
There was no moon that any great ones did or could *' ebb and flow '' by in the 
time of Shakspeare save Elizabeth, the " mortal moon." 

Now, Shakspeare might have been the speaker in the three foregoing Sonnets 
without any conflict with some of the historic circumstances to which they refer 
^-6uch as the Earl's imprisonment and the Irish war. But if he had been the 
speaker in those Sonnets which confess a changing, ranging, false and fickle 
spirit, that had so often and so sadly tried the person addressed, he could 
scarcely have been as heroic in asserting his unswerving steadfastness of 
affection, and hurled at Time his defiant determination to be eternally true. 
Time might not " boast/' but Shakspeare would be boasting with huge swagger 
at a most sorrowful and unseasonable period. He might fairly enough defy 
Time, and State policy, to alienate him from his friend. But his '' dear love," 
his friendship, was not the '' Child of State " in any shape or way, therefore he 
could not speak of its being ofrdy the " Child of State." Shakspeare generally 
uses State in the most regal sense. Hamlet the Prince was the first hope and 
foremost flower of the State, So, in King Henry VI I I,, we have *' an old man 
broken by the storms of State,** Nor was State policy likely to be exerted for 
any such purpose in his case. He might, as most probably he did, have visited 
the Earl in the Tower, and there morcdized on the doings of Time, and told him, 
to his face, he was an old impostor, after all, who tried to play tricks with 
appearances on those who were close prisoners there in his keeping. But his 
" love " could not be an ** unfathered bastard of Fortune " in consequence of 
being only the " Child of State." It could not have been bnilded far from 
^' accident " when so sad a one had just occurred to his friend. Ho might have 
been inwardly glad that Southampton could not get away to the Irish wars, and 
within range of the impending blow of " thralled Discontent." But he could 
not have congratulated the Earl on his imprisonment being the cause why tho 
friendship did not come under that blow. Moreover, it will be observed that 
there is a self-gratulatory tone in these three Sonnets 1 Nor could his love, 
his friendship have suffered in " smiling pomp " ; and if it might, it was not for 
Shakspeare to say such a thing to bis fettered fiiend, doomed to a life-long 
imprisonment. Nor could he, by his own showing, have said that his love 
feared not Policy, the Heretic, for in the 107th Sonnet he tells us how much 
be hadfea/red. He was filled with fears for the Earl in prison, and trembled 
for the life supposed to be forfeited to a ** Confined Doom." Clearly, then, he 
could not be thus loftily defiant of the worst that had happened, or could 
happen, on behalf of another, and that other his dear friend who was sitting in 
the deepening shadow of death ! The defiance and the boasts would have been 
altogether unnatural from Shakspeare's mouth. How could his love stand '* all 
alone" and be " hugely politic " 1 One would have thought, too, that his love 
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wniild have been ready enough to " drown with Bhowei-s," liad he been speaking 
to his beloved fiiend in such perilous circumstances. Also, it would be exceed- 
ingly strange for bhakspeiire ti> call the "fools of Time" as his witne!<se8. 
\Vtint for! save to show what a fool he wiis in making such a siiigulur declar- 
ation of his enduring love. He could have made no such vast and vague n 
public appeal to prove the truth of his private affection. Then, with the Eitrl 
bound hand and foot and in great mental agoojl &b Lb must have been, it is not 
to he supposed Itiat Shakspeare would &x his ^ze on himself and his own limits 
ing circumstances. " Were it aught to me I bore the Canopy ) " Why, whnt 
would it be to his friend, the Earl ! Such reference to himself — such a " look 
nt me "—would have been the veriest mockery to hia poor fi-iend ; Much n dis- 
course on the beneSts of being without a toil would have been a vulgar insult. 
If Shalcspe.ore were speaking thus of himself, the reader's concern would be for 
Southampton ! But enough said : it is not Shakspeare who speaks in these 
Sonnets. 

The nature and quality of the speaker are still moi-e marked than his environ' 
ment, and Southampton alone could belong to " Ouit Fashion " ; that is, young 
men of rank, courtiers and soldiers ; as Hotspur, for example, was " the mark 
and gloss, copy and book that Jas/iionad othem," or, as is illustrat«d by Pliin- 
tagenet in his disdain of the Somerset /action — 

"I Korn Ihec snd thy RiaAimt, pirvUh boj." 

Only Southampton could speak of his " love " being the " Child of State " — 
his child a " boataird of Fortune " — eubjeot to Time's love or hato — out of the 
p«lo of the kw — {for a gloss on which hear Faulcon bridge^ 



" lis jg bat a baitaM Co tlic time, 
Tlint doth not siDock of obeervntinii. 
And an am I whethur I irmick or uo.' 



Only Southampton could have suffered in the " smiling pomp " of Court favour, 
or fallen under the blow of " tlirall^d discontent," t, e. of the rebels up in arms 
in Ireland ; only he coidd have defied all State policy on account of some coui'se 
taken by himself which he considers yet more politic ; and only he could imve 
burled bis supreme disdain at the hireling spy who bad been suborned to inform 
against him, and thus ltd to his impeachment for treason. 

The speaker is the same as he who has so long sustained the fight with 
"Time" and "Fortune," which have overthrown him at last, nithongb when 
prostrate on tho ground he will not yield. The s])euker who, iu Sonnet 29, feels 
himself to be iu " disgrace with Fortune," and men's eyes are tnrne<l from him. 
He who in Sonnet 'Al is made lame, is <liGablc4), or shut uut of service, by 
Fortune's "dearest" or most excessive spite. He who iti Sonnet 90 is the 
anme pereon still pursued by the malice of Fortune, which is bunt on crossing 
his deeds. 

It is the same speaker, the unlucky scapegrace, the noble " ne'cr-do-weel." 
who, in Sonnet 111, aeka his much-sufferiug, more-loving lady to chide this 
" Fortune " that has been to so great an extent the guilty goddess, tho i>riraiiry 
cause of hix harmful doings and bis " bhinchcs,"' or st.irls from rrt-tiliido. It 
is Uie same person on whose behalf SliakBi)eare makes swch a prolonged tight 
with Time and evil Fortune, and in some of the Personal Sonnet« (.pcoks so 
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proudly of the power of his verse to give him an immortality that shall right 
this wrong of time. At first sight a reader might fancy some of those Sonnets 
to have been written after a visit to the Tavern, when the canary had added 
a cubit to the Poet's stature, and he talked loftily for so modest a man. But 
he had a stronger incentive ; a wilder wine was awork within him when he 
made these sounding promises. Not flattery nor the spirit of the grape were 
his inspiration, but a passionate feeling of injustice and wrong, and a determin- 
ation to make his friend triumph over time and enmity, and all the opposition 
of a malevolent fortune. 

It is Southampton then, not Shakspeare, who speaks in the foregoing Sonnets, 
and it will be seen that the personal theory has not the shadow of a chance 
when compared with the dramatic one. It cannot gauge these Sonnets ; does 
not go to the bottom in any one of the deeper places. The dramatic version, 
with Southampton for speaker, alone will sound the depths, and make out the 
sense. 

The Personal and Dramatic Sonnets present the obverse and reverse of the 
same facts ; and if we would listen to the words of Shakspeare himself speaking 
to his friend in prison, we shall hear him in the 115th Sonnet : — 

Shakspeare to the Earl qf Sovihampton in itrison, 

Thoae lines that I before have writ do lie ; 

Even those that said 1 could not love yon dearer t 

Yet then mv judgment knew no reason why 

My most fall flame should afterwards bum clearer ! 

But reckoning time, whose miUion'd accidents 

Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings, 

Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharp'st intents, 

Divert stronc minds to the course of altering things ; 

Alas I why, fearing of Time's tyranny, 

Might I not then say, ** Now I love you best " ? 

When 1 was certain o'er incertainty, 

Crowning the present, doubting of tlie rest ? 
I^ve is a baoe ; then might I not say so. 
To give full growth to that which still doth grow ?— (115) 

These lines tell us that Shakspeare had before said he loved his friend so 
much it was impossible for him to love the Earl more dearly. Because, at the 
time of saying so, he could neither see nor foresee reason why that flame of his 
love should afterwards bum clearer, or soar up more strongly. He did not 
know what surprise was yet in store for him. But tliis new and more perilous 
position of his friend, one of time's million accidents, serves to make him pour 
forth his love in a larger measure, and he now sees why he ought not to have 
said he could not love him more. The shadow has fallen on his friend ; the 
waters of affliction have gone over him, and he loves him more than ever in 
this his latest calamity. He feels that he ought not to have boasted of his 
love even when he felt most certain over uncertainty, because the Earl had 
been so marked a victim of "Time's tyranny." Even when the present was 
crowned by the Earl's marriage, he ought still to have doubted of the rest, 
and not made any such assertion. The lines have an appeai^anco of Sbak- 
speare's taking up the pen once more after he had looked upon the expression 
oc his aiPection in Sonnets as finished when he had rejoiced over the mar- 
riage of Southampton. Now he has found a fresh cause for speaking of 
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tliat love, to ^hich n stronger appeal has been made. The re-tsou, as liei-o 
stAt«d, " love is a babe," sounds somewhat puerile, but it ie the Poet's w;iy 
of making light of himself ; the Personal Sonnet bein^ sent merely in attiendcinue 
on the three dramatic ones, which were the meaHengers of importance, whilst 
this waa only their servant. He does not seek to make the most of this 
occasion, and give adequate expresaion to sucb feelings as he must have hid 
when Southampton was condemned to die. His friend in relation to the 
Countess, not himself, was his object. Thus, while he makes many of his Pei- 
sonal Sonnets into pretty patterns of ingenious thought, tiio others are all aglow 
with dramatic fire and feeling, unly to he fully felt when we have learned who 
the Bpeakers are, and what it is they are speaking about. Here his own 
warmth of heart is suppressed, to be put int« cordial loving words for the 
forlorn and desolate wife of hi.s dear friend. 

It waa one of Bonden'a arguments, still repeated by the Irresponsible Ea:1io(m, 
that those Sonnets cannot have been addressed to the Earl of Sonthampton, 
becanse the Poet has not written in the direct personal way on the ptssing 
events of the Earl's lifa He asks, with a taunt, how did the Poet feel upon the 
rasli daring of Essex ) Had he no soothing balm to shed upon the agonies of 
his trial, bis sentence, his imprisonment, bitter as death t Could his eulog'st 
Unil no c>ill upon him for acure congratulation when James b^d restoru<l him to 
liberty ? " We should expect Shakspeare to tell him, in a masterly tone, that 
calamity was the nurse of great spirits ; that his afflictions had been the source 
of his fame ; that mankind never could have known the resources of his mighty 
niiud, if he had not been summoned to endure disgrace, and to gaze undauntedly 
on death itself," Here, however, the critic has only copied from the example of 
DnnitiL These are thtit Poet's sentiments expressed in the direct personal way. 
Shakspeare being a great Dramatic Poet, and a close personal friend of the Eiirl, 
wi-ote in his own way, or according to that friend's wish, expressed years before. 
It did not suit him, nor the plan of his work, to wail and weep personally. He 
wrote Dramatio Sonnets on these subjects instead of pei'sonal ones, and these 
contain the very matter that Boaden called for and could not rend, because he 
was on the track of a wrong interpretation. 

It suited all the per.->on8 concern^ that he should use the Earl's name, and try to 
iufusainto the Earl's nature something of bis own impassioned majesty of soul, so 
that the friend might unconsciously feel strengtheneil in Shakspeore's strength. 
Thus, the Poet coidd instruct his friend, and stand over him as an invisible 
twicher, when the Earl only saw the writer of Sonnets Ubouring for his amuse- 
ment ; and to us he speaks over the shoulder of his friend. This was Shak- 
epeiire'ii dramatic way with all whom he has taught — all whom he yet teaches. 

Thcru are, howovei-, some im|>ortant allusions in this Sonnet I The reterenco 
to Time changing "decuees op Kinos" no doubt includes the cliange in that 
decree made when Southampton's sentence of death was commuted to a life^long 
imprisonment. Also, it is plainly a[>parent that the attempt of Essex to create 
A n:vulution, or some great change, is nnmistakably meant in the tine that 
S|icnkB of Time diverting "strong minds to {/i« «our«e ^ ottering tiiinijt ! " If so, 
it also shows something of the amazement with which Shakspeare had witnessed 
to futile a diversion on the part of a ((ronj— probably he thought headstrong — 
mind to the course of altering things thut wei-o found to be firmly fixrd. He 
looks ujoD the futile, foolish tuisault as a ntcnlal aberration, and one of the 
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accidents — not to say wonders — of Time ! This line is jewelled with one of those 
personal and precious particulars with which the Sonnets abound, and for which 
the rest were written. They are too solid to be dissipated into that vapour of 
vague generalities which some of the subjective and idealizing interpreters so 
much delight in, but in which thin air the rich poetic life of Shakspeare could 
not have breathed. 

Sonnet 107 will show us that, in spite of the dramatic method adopted by 
Shakspeare in writing of the Earl, he did find a call for secure congratvlaiioa 
when James Jiad restored the £arl to his liberty/, 

Shakspeare to SoutJiainpton on his release /rom prison. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control. 

Supposed as forfeit to a Confined Doom ! 

The Mortal Moon hath her Eclipse endured, 

And the sad Augurs mock their own pi'csagc ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And Peace proclaims Olives of endless age ; 

Now with tno drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscril)es, 

Since spite of him I'll live in this poor rhyme, 

While ne insults o'er dull and speechless tnlies ; 
And thou in this shalt find tnv monument, 
When Tyrants* crests and tombs of brass are spent — (107) 

There need be no mistake, doubt, or misgiving here ! This Sonnet con ti ins 
evidence beyond question — proof positive and unimpeachable — that the man 
addressed by Shakspeare in his Personal Sonnets has been condemned in the first 
instance to death, and afterwards to imprisonment for life ; only escaping his 
doom through the death of the Queen; and that fact must cast reflections 
backward on other Sonnets. 

It tells us that the Poet had been filled with fears for the fate of his friend, 
and that his instinct, as well as the presentiment of the world in general, had 
foreshadowed the worst for the Earl, as it dreamed on things to come. lie 
sadly feared the life of his friend — the Poet's lease of his true love — was 
forfeited, if not to immediate death, to a confined doom, or a definite, a life-long 
imprisonment. Like Cleopatra, he, in common with others, had a " prophesying 
fear.'' 

A triumphal case can be made out for this Sonnet, but it does not differ 
one whit from fifty others in its allusions to historic facts that are personal 
to Shakspeare's friends. Facts underlie the other Sonnets as well as this, 
although they may be indirectly and, so to say, anonymously expressed. 

These Sonnets offer a perfect example of the Poet's covertly allusive method 
in figuring forth facts from life which were only intended to be rendered by 
suggestive hints for those who had the key. Our difficulty in apprehending his 
method is doubled where the treatment is dramatic. Those readers who will 
remain self-ccmmitted to imprisonment in a false theory, who will insist that 
Shakspeare must be the speaker all thn.ugh, find the Sonnets to be full of facts 
that cannot be made i>ersonal to him, and so they seek to read the imagery as 
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non-literal. It w«a tUo Poet's work to render the facte of the secret dmmn in 
paetii; ligures, and it ia our work to re-convert the figures into the oiiginal facta, 
ulherwiiio there only remains a shadowy imagery whicli is but a tlun impalpable 
n-Hection of the substance tliat is out of sight. 

An eminent critic, who is also a (jhakepearean editor, in writing to me on the 
subject of Sonnet 107, says : " I have always thought that Sonnet one of tboefl 
from which those who, like yourself, attach high value tn identifying the under- 
lying fuctH, ehoiild he able to deduce solid inferences, and your explanation has 
a very probable air. Oo the other liand, the line about Peace — 
'An'l r«a(^u jiroclaiins olives ofeDillesa age,' 

appears to mo rather too definite fur the accestion of James I., nnd to point to 
Huuie tangle political event. A friend of mine kindly consulted the Astronomer 
Kuyal &t to whether any conspiuuons lunar eclipse had occurred about the 
time" (that is, of Elizabeth's death). This was entirely without suocei'S. 
BeBidee, the "eelipBo" in Shiikspeare's 8-iunet is "mortal," not lunar: — 



"TIlBM 



II hatb tier uclii'Bo cuilurud." 



This luminary nhoue in the Unmnn or mortal sphere— was fiuhjwt to mortality. 
Just in the siuuo vein, he calls the eyes of Lucrece " taortal titara " ; Valeria, 
in Coriolanus, is called the " moon of Home " ; and Oleojiatra ia spoken of by 
Antony as our "terrene moon." The t^necu was the eurthly or ntoilu/ moon. 
And as it was this that was eclipsed in diutb, there wns no need to look for a 
lunar eclijise. In Love'n Labour » Lo»t Ihe King says of the Princess, who is 
possibly meant for t^ueon Elizabeth, "My love, her inislrese, is a gracioua 
moon;" ^he — that is Rosalind, whom I claim to be Stella, Lady Rich — "an 
attending st«r.'' In reply to this letter it may be pointed out that King Jnmea 
came to the Englieh throne as the personification of Peace — 'peace in himself 
and bis policy; peace "white-robed or wLite-liver'd ;" peace at home and 
abroad ; peace anyhow so that he might not bo n-ai'cd with the shadow of bia 
antenatal terror, a sword. 

I ;,In his Essays Bacon tells us, "It was generally be'ieved that after the death 
of Kliza1>eth England should come to utter confusion." ' Elimbelh herself 
prognosticated that her death would be followed by the overthrow of the 
PrDt«st)int religion on J ruin of the realm. As Froude soys, " Sometimes in 
mockery the would tell the (Jouncil that slie would come hock after her dentb 
and see the Queen of Sects making their heads lly ! She advised Ua(tou to buy 
no land nnd build no houses. When slie was gone she said there would be no 
living for him in England." 

Acunous piirallol to this 107th fonnet on the deiith of Elizabeth may be 
found in a pnenfige of contemporary prose. This is the lirnt pHnigrspli of tlia 
dedicatory epistle to King James, still to be seen at the btgiuuingof our English 
Bible* :— 



" Kor wlienm 



it <» tlie oxi. 
t tiriskt onmAv 






a of mimf , who wished not well to oar Sion, Ihkt upon 
" D Khiabrth, of moiit liaiipy memorj, wme thii'k 
i'vniliailow«t thia luiil, ihtX men iihould Lave twen 
n (loakt wliioh ««<r their were to walk, and that it abouU hardly he kiii>«ii who was to direct 
the nnielllod Suio ; the D|<iwaratice of your U^esty, as of the sun in iXt strcDgih, insUotly 

' n'orlt, :S5fl, V.I. i. II. 291. 
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dispelled those supposed and surmised mists, and gave unto all that were well afiectod exceeding 
cause of comfort ; especially when we beheld the Government established in your Highness and 
your hopeful seed bv an undoubted Title, and this also accompanied with peace and tranquillity 
at home and abroad." 

We look out of the same window on procisely the same prospect in both 
Sonnet and Dedication. Let me point a few of the parallels — 

DEDICATION. SONNET. 

'* It was the expectation of many." " Mine own fears " and ** the prophetic soul 

of the vn€te vjorld dreaming on things to 
come." 

** Ujpn the aetiing of that bright Occidental "The Mortal Moon hath her eclipse en- 

Star.'* dured." 

'* The appearance of your Majesty^ aaqf the " Now with the drops of this most balmy 

9U,n in hie irength." time " (i. e. the detos of this new April dawn). 

" ThiU inen should have been in doubt — Q^at ** Ineertainties now crown themselves as- 

it should be hardly knoum, " sured. " 

"Accompanied with peace and tranquillity *'And Peace proclaims olives of endless 

at home and ahroad" age." 

It is impossible to have any reasonable doubt that the same spirit pervades the 
two ; that the same death is recorded ; the same fears are alluded to ; the same 
exultation is expressed ; the same peace identified. The Sonnet tells us in all 
plainness that our Poet had been filled with a " prophesying fear " for the fate 
of his friend, whose life was supposed to be forfeited to a '' confined doom," or, an 
we say, " his days were numbered ; " that the instinct of the world in geuei-al 
had foreboded the same, but that the Queen is now dead and all uncertainties 
fj^ over ; those who augured the worst can afford to laugh at their own pre- 
dictions. The new king smiles on our Poet's friend, and calls him forth from a 
prison to a palace to richly receive the '* drops '' or sheddings of his bounty ; and 
with this new reign and release there opens a new dawn of gladness and 
promised peace for the nation — 

** Peace proclaims olives of endless age." 

Also Cranmer, in Uen^y VIII,<, points out the peace for James I., which is one of 
the assured blessings of Elizabeth's reign, *' Peace, Plenty, Love shall then be 
his, and like a vine px)w to him." 

Shakspeare himself gives us a hint, in his dramatic way, that he was present 
at the trial of the Eai-l, for he has, in a well-known speech of Othello's, adopted 
the manner and almost the words with which Bacon opened his address on that 
memorable occasion — "I spenk not to simple men," saidBiicon, but to ** pnulent, 
gravCf and wise peers." And this is obviously echoed in Othello's " ISIost potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors." And we may be sure that our Poet was one of 
the first to greet his friend at the open door of his prison with that welcoming 
smile of pure sunshine, all the sweeter for the sadness past, and press his hand 
with all his heart in the grasp. We may likewise be sure that Shakspeare had 
Southampton's good word in securing the patronage of James, and the privile^re 
accorded by Letters Patent to his own theatrical company, directly after the 
King had reached London. In this Sonnet we have his written gratulation of 
the Earl on his i*elease. It proves his sympathy with him in misfortune, and it 
proves also that he had been writing about the Earl. For we cannot suppose 
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" this poor rayme " to mean this single Sonnet, but the serias which this Sonnet 
concluded, and upon which it sheds its pi ison-penetrating light. 

Professor Dowden has suggested jauntily that ^^ tJie nioan is imagined as 
Jiaving endured her eclijtae and co'me out none the less briglitV But if only a 
passing illness of the Queen had been figured by an eclipse of the Mortal Moon, 
that would not account for Shakspeare's lease of love being renewed, which was 
supposed to have been forfeited to a " confined doom." TJiat would not account 
for death in t/ie Sonnet — Death subscribing to Shakspeare — nor for his defiant 
allusion to "Tyrants' crests and tombs of brass." 

The lease of his love for Southampton was supposed to have been Jorjeited by 
a definite doom, i. e. by an impri^'onment for life or an expected death ; instead of 
which the Poet triumphs over death — "Death to me subscribes" — because the 
" Mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured." Moreover, the recovery of the Queen 
fi'otu an illness after the rebellion would be bad for Shakspeare's private friends, 
as proved by the death of Kssex, the imprisonment of Southampton, the banish- 
ment of Herbert and Lady Rich. 

Bacon, I think, had no doubt of thLs Sonnet being written at the lime of the 
Qiiren's death. Hence his borrowed description in the history of Henry VII. : 
** The Queen tiath endured a strange Eclipsed 

The Queen now di ad, the Mortal Moon thus eclipsed, had been frequently 
addi-essed as such by the name of Cynthia. Cynthia was one of Gloriana's most 
popular poetical titles, A n image of maiden purity to her Majesty, in which some 
of tliC Wits also saw the symbol of changefulness. Change of moon brin^-s 
change of weather too ! His love is refreshed by the drops of this most balmy 
time, the tears of joy ; his lease of love is renewed for life. Those who liad 
prophesied the worst; can now laugh at their own fears and mock their unful- 
tilled predictions. The new King called the Earl from a prison to a seat of 
honour. As Wilson expresses it, " the Earl of Southampton, covered long with 
the ashas of great Kssex his ruins, was sent f(>r from the Tower, and the Kiug 
lo )ked upon hiai with a smilin;^ count .^nance." " Peace proclaims olives of 
endless age.'* Our Poet evidently hopes that the Earl's life will share in thin 
new dawn of gladness and promised peace of the nation. He can exult ovir 
death this time. It is his turn to triumph now. And his friend shall find 
a monument in his verse which shall stand when the crests of tyrants have 
crumhled and their brass-mounted tombs have mouldered out of sight. 

This Sonnet is a pregnant instance of Shakspeare's twin-bearing thought, his 
inclusive way of writing, which could not have been appreciated hitherto, 
hpcause the Sonnets have never been *' made flesh " bv means of the facts. The 
Sonnet carries double. It blends the Poet's private feeling for his frimd with 
the public fear for the death of the Queen. The " Angurs" had contemplated 
that event with mournful forebodings, and prophesied changes and disasters. 
The natural fact, of which this mortal **eclijfse'* is the applied figure, is illus- 
trated in Kifu/ Lear. " I am thinking, brother," sixys Edmund, ** qjf a prediction 
I rea I t/ie other day what shovJd follow these eclipses^ The prediction having 
boen made by his father, (iloster: "These late eclij>ses in the sun and moon 
portend no gooJ to us,' *kc. : (Act I. sc. ii.). As we shall see later on, the 
n.itural eclipses here referred to had occurred in the year 1598. The coming 
eclipse of the ** Mortil Mt)on " wasal^o the cause of presaging fears and possihlii 
disasters. But it has passed over happily for the nation as joyfully for the 
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Poet. Instead of his friend yielding to Death, Death — in the death of the 
Queen — " subscribes," that is, submits to the speaker. 

There can be no doubt that the Sonnet chronicles a death, and hints at burial 
in a tyrant's tomb. The death refers to the eclipse of the " Mortal Moon," 
t. e. Cynthia, or Queen Elizabeth, and her death is a subject of rejoicing to 
Shakspeare. It is not necessary to say that he rejoiced personally, but he does 
so dramatically. Her demise was a cause of exultation on behalf of his late 
imprisoned friend who was set free in consequence of that death. He may have 
begun to ** find an idle and fond bondage in the oppression of aged tyranny " 
(LeaTf L ii.), which gave him hints for the wilful spirit of injustice and self- 
blinding royal rage dramatically portrayed and pursued to its bitter end in 
LecMT, But it is enough for the Sonnet that death submits to the writer in 
favour of the friend. Had he summed up on the subject in a balance-sheet, as 
Chatterton did on the death of Lord Mayor Beckf ord, he would have been glad 
the Queen was dead, by the gain to and of Southampton. But I do tlduk 
Shakspeare looked upon the Queen as a tyrant in all marriage matters, and not 
without cause. Her Majesty appears not only to have made up her mind 
to remain single herself, when getting on for sixty, but als^o to prevent her 
maids from being man*ied. What the Queen's treatment was of her maids that 
wished to marry, we may gather from the letter of Mr. Feuton to John Har- 
ington,^ in which, speaking of the Lady Mary Howard, he tells us that the 
Queen will not let her be married, saying, '* I have made her my servant, and 
she will make herself my mistress," which she shall not. Moreover, she '* must 
not entertain " her lover in any conversation, but shun his company, and be 
careful how she attires her person, not to attract my Lord the Earl. The story 
runs that the Lady Mary had a gorgeous velvet dress, sprinkled with gold and 
pearl. The Queen thought it richer than her own. One day she sent privately 
for the dress, put it on, and appeared wearing it before her ladies-in-waiting. 
It was too short for her Majesty, and looked exceedingly un suited to her. She 
asked the ladies how they liked her new-fangled dre.^s, and they had to get out 
of their difficulty as best they could. Then she asked Lady !Mary if she did not 
think it was too short and unbecoming. The poor girl agreed with her ^lajesty 
that it was. Whereupon the Queen said if it was too short for her, it was too 
fine for the owner, and the dress was accordingly put out of sight. Sir J. Har- 
ington relates how the Queen, when in a pleasant mood, would ask the ladies 
around her chamber if they loved to think of marriage. The wisely-wary ones 
would discreetly conceal their liking in the matter. The simple ones would 
unwittingly rise at the bait, and were caught and cruelly dangling on the hook 
the moment after, at which her Majesty enjoyed fine sport. We might cite 
other instances in which the attendants congratulated themselves in the words 
of Mr. John Stanhope, who, in writing to Lord Talbot ^ on the subject of Essex's 
marriage, and the Queen's consequent fury, says, ** God be thanked, she does 
not strike all she tliroats ! " Mr. Fenton tells us that her Majesty '* chides in 
small matters, in such wise as to make these fair maids often cry and bewail 
in piteous sort." The beautiful Mi*s. Bridges, the lady at Court with who.n 
the Earl of Essex was said to be in love, is reported to have felt the weiirht 
of her ^Majesty's displeasure, not only in words of anger, but in doublu- 

^ Ilarin^ton's Nugcc Aniiqvw, vol. i. p. 233. 
'■^ Lodij'/s IlliLslrationSj 1838, ii. Al'l. 
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fisled blowp. Elizabeth Vernon appears to liavo boen driven nearly to Ihe 
verge of madnese, &nd a good deal of Soutliampton's trouble aroeo from the 
Queen's persistent oppoBition to their marriage. Some recent writers seem 
to think that there ought to have been neither marrying nor giving in marriage, 
if Bucb was her Maji'ety's pleasure. ShulcBpeare did not tliink bo ; he looked on 
lite in a more natural li^ht It was bis most cheriahed wish to get the Earl 
married, and the Queen had been implacable in thwarting it ; thb made tbem 
take opposite sideB. I like to find the Foet atanding by the side of his friend, 
even though he speaks bitterly of tbe Queen as a '' heretic " ; does not express 
one word of sorrow when tbe " Mortal Moon" auffei-s tbe final eclipse of death, 
And lets fly hia last arrow in the air over the old Abbey where the royal tyrants 
Ub low — " i31oody Morj," for in&tanco, was buried thm-e !— with a twang on iLe 
bow-Etring resonantly vengeful and defiant. 

We know that tbe Poet was publicly reproached for his silence on the dt'ath 
of the Queen. In Chettle's /.'i.</,'a«(f«'» ilmming Carment (1003) be is taken 
to task under the name of " Jlelieert." 

"Sot doth the liiver-lonttW Melicert 

Drup fioni kis houiedMuBC one sable toare 
To muarn h(<r dralh thai graeiti hU iUjiiH, 

And to hi* laiet aptiud her roynll tare, 
Slip|)h< trd. ivmeiiibi'r ont Eliwbelh, 
Anil sin); litr i-niio dauo bj that Tnnjuin, Dcnlh." 

Ent the sbepherd bad Lis own piivate reasons for being deaf and dumb ; he 
remembered another Elizabeth. 

The lOTth 1 tnke to be the lobt of the SouthHmpton Sonnets, as they have 
come to us. Sbakspeare's warfare with Tfuie and Foctune on bis friend's liebatf 
is ended ; the victory is won, he has found pence at hii-t. There is n final fare- 
well touch in the concluding iteration of the Jiuuioriality so often prcuisiHl. 
Tb« Earl shall have a monument in ihe Sonnets now fiuiKhed, when the Abl>ey 
tombs have ciumbled into dust. When be wrote tb' se labt lines, the Poet 
could not have contemplated leaving the monument wiibout n name, llitborto, 
however, his friend has only found an utidiftinguishable tomh. 

To summarize the whole matter in tbe briefest manner : there ore certain key 
Sonnets on which the truth of my total interpretation of tbe Soutb'>mpton 
series ma) be staked, and 1 am willing to stake that interpretation on the Ifiih 
Sonnet being written by Shakspeare's " Pupil Pen " ; on the 26tb being seut to 
Ibe " loni of his love," in whose service he wrought privately before be dedicated 
to him in print ; on the 53rd referring to that friend as the living fi^'ure from 
which he painted his Adonis ; on the rival poet of Sonnet 86 being Mnilone, th« 
spiritiinlist or master of the Black Arts, and the author of Dr. Faustut ; on 
Sonnet 63 ideuiifj ing tbe Poet's debt to Southampton ; on Sonnet 38 showing 
tbut the friend supplied his own subjects for Dramatic Sounel« ; on the evidence 
that some of these Sonnet« are spoken by a person who cannot Iw tbe writer of 
them ; on the proof that in many of Iheni it is a woman who is addres.sed ; that 
the game of •• Bailey break " (-hows one of tbe s|)eiikers to be a woman ; on 
Sonnets 123, 124, and 125 being s]«ken in, prison by one who wi,b the "Child 
of State," one who had borne tlie Canopy of Stale, one who btdougid to (he 
Court circle, a noble of the military fashion (" our Fnehion "), who bad bien 
luade the victim in Stale mailers of a "CJubortied Itifotmir" ; and lo^tly ou 
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« 

Shakspcare's peraonal address (Sonnet 107) to this same Prisoner when he was 
set freio from a " Confined Doom " on the death of Queen Elizabeth. 



FRAGMENT OF A PERSONAL SONNET. 

thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Doth hold Time's fickle glass, his sickle-hoar ; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein lowest 
Thy loTers withering as thy sweet self gruwest ! 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 
As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back. 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill : 
Yet fear her, thou minion of her pleasure ! 
She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure : 
Her andit, though delayed, answerud must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. —(126 ^) 



^ This is not a complete Sonnet, but an unfinished fragment belonging to the earlier time, 
and oontahiing an idea that was worked up elsewhere. Compare ^unets 11 and 104. It 
sonres^ however, to mark off the Southampton series from the latter Sonnets, although at the 
Mme time it tends to confuse the " Sweet oov " of that earlier time with another sweet youth of 
a later period, and to confound Henry Wriotnesley with Master Will. Herbert. 
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Composed for Master Will. Herbert. 



Ill thr old ntjc Mack van nU counted fair, 
Or if it urrr^ it bore not LcaiUy^tt name; 
lint now is black Beauty's successive fieir, 
And beauty slandered with a bastard shame : 
Fur since each hand halh put on Katurt^s 

pouxr, 
Fairing the foul with ArCs false borrowed foM^ 
Street beauty hath no name, no holy bower ^ 
JjiU is profaned, if nU lives in disgrace: 
Thcrrfore my Mintrcss eyes are raven blacky 
Jfer I yes so suited ; and they mourners ser/n 
At stwhy whOf not born f air ^ no beauty lack, 
iSbtnd<ring crealion with a false cste^'m : 
Yi't so they mourn J becoming of their woe, 
ThU every tongue says, beauty should look 

so! (127) 

JIuic oft irhrn thou, my Afusie, music playht 
i'/>i/u that hlrssed wood \rhitse mUion sounds 
With thy stnet fingers, vficn thou gently 

stntyist 
Thf wiry eonorrd that mine ear confounds, 
]>•> I envy th*Mt' jnrks that nimhlc leap 
Tn kisH thr frinOr inward of thy hand, 
ll'hiht my jKKtr i-jts, whieJi should that harvest 

nap. 
At the wwhVs hihhirss hy thet' hluKhin/j stand ! 
Tn In- .11) tirkhd, fh'-y wnuld eh'tngi th'ir state 
And situation with tJnwf dnneintj ehijts, 
(f't r whom thyfiinfrrf walk with gnitfc gait, 
Mtikiiuj d*nd wootl more hh'st than tiring lipi : 
i^ince SfiiK'y jaHs so happy arr in this. 
Give them thti fingers, mr thtf lijts to kiss. 

(128) 

Th* erjM^nse of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action: and till twtion, lust 
Is jurjurtd, munltrims, bhKnly,full of blame, 
»SV/iv/j/»', extremr, rud'\ cruel, not to trust; 
FnJoy*d no soon-^r, but drspisid straight; 
I\ist reasttn hunted; and no sooner had, 
Ptutt reason hated, as a swallmred bait, 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 
Mtyi in pursuit, ami in pavtrssion so; 
Altut, having, and in qmst t^) have, extreme; 
A bliss in proif, — and proved, a very woe; 
lUfore, a joy pro}MtSf'd ; behind, a dream; 
All this the worhl well knows; yet none 

knows }rell 
To shun the, heaven thai leads men to this 

h'.ll. (129) 



My Mistress* eyes are nothing like the, sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips* red: 
If snow be white, why thai her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head: 
I have seen roses damasked, red and white. 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in som/i perfumes is tkere more delight 
Than in the breath that from my Mistress reekt: 
I love to hear her speak, — yet well I know 
That music hath afar more pleasing sound; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go, — 
My Mistress, when she tcalla, treads on the 
grouiid : 
And yet, by heaven, I think my Love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare, 

(130) 

Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art. 

As those whose beauties proudly make them 

cruel : 
Ftrr irell thou know*st, to my dear-doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel ! 
Vet, in good faith, some say that thee behold. 
Thy face hath not the power to make love 

gntan; 
To say they err, I dare not be so bold, 
AltJio* I surar it to myse^ alone : 
And, to be sure that is not false I sicrar, 
A thousand groans — but thinking on thy face — 
On one another's neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place I 
In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds. 
And thenee this slaiuler, as I think, proceeds, 

(131) 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 

Kmiwing thy heart torments me with disdain. 

Have jnU on black, and loving mourners be, 

LiH)king with pretty ruth upon my pain : 

And truly not the morning sun (fheaim 

Bdtrr becomes the grey cheeks <^ the east. 

Nor that full Star that ushers in the Evm 

IMh haff that glory to the sober west. 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 

Oh, let it then as well beseem thy heart 

To motim for me, since mourning doth thee 

grace. 
And stiit thy pity like in every part ! 

Then will I sxrear Beauty herself *• Wwi", 
And cUl they foul that thy complexion laek, 

(182) 
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JFhoevrr hath her wi8\ thou hast tJiy WUl ! 
And Will to boot, and Will in overpbis: 
More than enowjh am I that vex tfice still, 
To thy sweet Will making addition thus : 
WiU thou whose Will is large and spacious, 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my " Will " in 

thine t 
Shall Will in others seem right gracious. 
And in my " Will " no fair aceeptajice shine t 
The sea, cUl toater, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store; 
;So thou being RICH in Will, add to thy Will 
One ** Will " qf mine, to make thy large Will 

mare: 
Let no unkind, no fair beseeehers kill ; 
Think all but one, and m/e in thai one 

"Will." I (135) 

Jf thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Utoear to thy blind soul that I was thy ** Will " ; 
And Will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ! 
Thus far, for love, my lovcsuit. Sweet, fulfil : 
WiU wiU fulfil the treastare of thy love, 
Ay,fiU UfuU with WiUs, and my ** Wiir 

one: 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckoned none : 
Then in the number let me pass unlold. 
Though in thy sto/r^s account I one must be. 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me^ a something, Sweet / to thee : 

Make but my name thy lave, and love that 
stiU, 

And then thou Mst me, for my name is 
"Will" (136) 



Thott, bliihd fool, Love, what dost thou to mine 

eyes. 
They thai behold, and see not what they sec f 
The.y know what beauty is, see where it lies. 
Yet what the best is, take the worst to be; 
Jf eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 
Be anchored in tlui bay where all men ride, 
Why of eyes* falsehood hast thouforg^ hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied f 
Why should my heart think that a several plot. 
Which my heart knows the wide world! s com- 
mon place f 
Or mine eyes, seeing this, say this is not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face f 
In things right true my heart and eyes have 

erred. 
And to this false plague are they now trans- 
ferred. (137) 

When my Love swears that she is Tnade of 

truth, 
J do believe her, though I know she lies ; 
Thai she might think me soin^ untutored youth, 
UnlearnM in the world's false subtleties ! 
Thus vainly thinking thai she thinks me yotmg. 
Although she knows my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue; 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppressed : 
But wherefore says she not she is uty'ust f 
And wherefore say not I thai I am old f 
0, lov^s best hahU is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie icith her and she with me. 
And in our faults by lies we flattered bc.^ 

(138) 



^ It is incomprohensiblc to me tbat any Shakspearean student should suppose there arc more 
than two "Wills" in this antithetical Sonnet — the "Will" as name of the speaker and the 
Will of the lady addressed. The second line only indicates the abundance and overplus of the 
lady's capacity of Will (not one or rather two more " Wills " by name), hence the context— 

" More than enough am 1 that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will (not Wills) making addition thus." 



Professor Dowden has changed the 13th line, and prints it — 

" Let no unkind * No ' fair beseeehers kill I " 




spoarean 

last two linos as meaning, " let neither of this class of beseeehers conquer or kill, but think the 
whole of your suitors one, and that one me." He pleads for liimself alone, and not on behalf 
of her lovers in general. 

* " When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
1 do believe her though I know she lies. 
That she might think me some untutored youth, 
Unjfkilful in the w^orld's (alae forgeries : 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 
Although / k}iow my years be past the best, 
J itiniling credit her falsc-spoaking tongue, 
OiU facing faults in love icUh love's ill rest : 
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Oil, call nui not to justify the wrong. 
That thy unkindnetB lays upon my heart; 
Wound tne not with thine eye, but with thy 

tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not hy art: 
Tell me thou Mst elsewhere ; but in my sight. 
Dear heart,forbear to glance thine eye aside ! 
Whal nMdst thou wound with cunning, when 

thy might 
Is more than my o*erpressed drfenee can *bid'i t 
Let me excuse thee : ah/ my Love well knows 
Her pretty looks hate been mine enemies J 
And therrforefrom my face she turns myfofis. 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries; 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain. 
Km me outright with looks, and rid my pain, 

(189) 

Be wise as thou art cruel / do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest Sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner qf my pity-wanting pain : 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 
Though not to love, yet. Love, to tell me so; 
j4s testy sick men, when their deaths be near. 
No news but health from their Physicians know; 
For if I should despair, I should grow mad. 
And in my madness might speak ill qf thee : 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad. 
Mad slanderers by mad ears belicrM be : 
That I may not be so, nor thou belied. 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud 
heart go wide, (140) 

In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes. 
For they in thee a thousand errors note; 
But His my heart that loves wluU they despise. 
Who in despite qf view is pleased to dote : 
Nor are mine ears unth thy tongue* s tunc 

delighted; 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone, 
Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone : 
But my five wits, nor my fire senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee^ 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness qf a man. 
Thy proud heart* s slave and vaswl wretch to be : 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin, awards me pain, 

(HI) 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virttu hate. 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving : 
Oh, but with minr. compare thou thine own state. 
And thvu shall find it merits not reproving; 



Or, if it do, not from those lips qf thine. 
That luive pn^ancd their scarlet ornaments. 
And sealed false bonds qf love asifias mine; 
BoWd others' bedi reoenims qf their rents : 
Be U lauful I love thee, as thou Mst those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee ;* 
Boot pity in thy heart, that when it grows, 
. Thy pity may deserve to pitied be : 

If thou dost seek to have whet thou dost hide. 
By seff'.examplsmay'H thou be denied, (142) 

Lo! asa eanful housewife rune to oakk 
One of her feathered creatwres broke away. 
Sets down her babe, and meUses all swift despots 
In pursuit qfthe thing she would have stay. 
Whilst her neelceted child holds her in ehaes. 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies brfore herfaee^ 
Not prizing her poor indwsSs discontent ; 
Ho runn*si thou c^tcr that whieh flies from, ikes^ 
Whilst I, thy bcie, those thee afair behind : 
But if thou catch thy hope, tsum back to me. 
And play the Mother's part, kiss me, be kind! 

Ho will I pray that thou may* si hans thy 
" Will," 

ffthou turn back, and miy loud crying stilL 

(148) 

Being your slave, what shoukl I do but tend 

Upon the hours and times ef yem/r desire f 

I have no precious time at all to ipmd^ 

Nor stTtiees to do, till you require ! 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-cnd hour. 

Whilst I, my Sovereign, watch the dock for 

Ifou, 
Nor think the bitterness qf absence sour 
When you have bid your Servant once ctdieu : 
Nor dare I question with myjeedous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose. 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think if nou^ 
Save, where you are how happy you nuike those : 
So true a fool is love that, in your ''Will." 
Thou^ you do anything, he thinks no ilL 

(67) 

That god forbid that made me first your sHave^ 
I should in thought control your times e/ jrfeo- 

sure; 
Or at your hand the account ttf hours to cnm^ 
Being your vassal bound to stay your leieursf 
<* let me suffer, being at your bcA, 
The imprisoned absence qf your liberty; 
And patience, tame to si^fferanee, bide eewh 

cheek 
Without accusing you qf it^jury ! 



But wherefore says my Love theU she is young f 
And wherefore say not 1 that I am old ? 
Oh, lovu*8 lM»t hahit if a soothing tongue, 
Aiul agi* in love loves not to hare years told : 
Thi'nfinrr 77/ lie with love, and lore with me. 
Since that our faults in love thus smothered be,** 

> *< Be it bwful, I take up what's cast away.'*— Xcor, I. i 
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Be where you list, your charter is so strong 
Thai you yxjurMlf may privilege your time; 
Do whai you will; to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self -doing crime ! 

I am to vxiUy though waiting so be hell; 

Not blame your pleasure, be U ill or vkU, 

(68) 

Those lips that Lovers own hand did make. 
Breathed forth the sound that said '* I hate," 
To me that languished for her sake : 
But when she saw my woful stale, 
Straight in her heart did mercy cmne. 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was tied in giving gentle doom; 
And taught it thus anew to greet; 
'* I hate " she altered toith an end. 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away, — 



** I hate **from hate away she thr&io. 
And saved my life, saying — " not you ! " 

(145) 

Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth. 
Foiled * by these rebel powers that thee array. 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay f 
Why so large cost^ havijig so short a lease. 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend f 
Shall worjiis, inheritors of this excess. 
Eat up thy charge f Is this thy body^s end f 
Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss. 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms diviTie in selling hours of dross; 
Within be. fed, without be Rich no more : 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on 

men. 
And, Death oiux dead, there* s no more dying 

then, (146) 



^ The following note by Dr. C. M. Ingleby, in Shakspeare : the Man and the Book, may servo 
to explain the earlier reading of this line proposed by me — 

^ " Mr. Gerald Massoy, in his big book on Shaks^ieare's Sonnets, made one stop in the right 
direction, but unhappily made another in a wrong direction. He saw far more tlian Mr. Dycc. 
It was plain to him that the first, array was not the verb used in that Sonnet. But having 
reached this conclusion, he spoiled all by attempting to impose the second array on the corruiit 
line. This he did by retaining the three first words, which every critic had discarded as 
a rednplicative misprint, and the following is the text adopted by him — 



' Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, — 
My sinful earth these rebel powers array.' 

Thus making the second line an impertinent parenthesis, and stultifying the demonstrative 
pronoun (these) by rejecting the only words which show who the rebel powers are. AVhat rebel 
powers T asks the reader ; and here no answer is given in the text or by the critic. Besides this 
objection, every reader of taste musj feel that the speaker, having addressed his (or her) soul iii 
the first line, preparatory to asking her why she pines and starves within her fading mansion, 
would not have arrested the course of his (or her) thought by an inteq>olation having no con- 
nection, grammatical or substantive, with the rest of the Sonnet. For my part, had the Sonnet 
thus appeared in Thorpe's 4to, I should have marked it with an obelus ; still less can I allow 
such wnting to be imposed upon Shakspeare, when his publisher has not given it the sanction 
of print While thus condemning Mr, Massey's reconstruction, I honour him for having had 
one true insight. He saw that the maintenance and adornment of the soul's ' fading mansion ' 
is not the direct work of the * rebel powers,' but of the soul herself. At the same time, I must 
add, that his original insight seems to have suffered from his not perceiving that the verb array 
in that place cannot be an equivoke." 

Dr. Ingleby did not quite apprehend my meaning, but there is no need now for further defence 
or explanation, as I give up the emendation — whilst retaining my sense of the word ^' array, ^' 
which was endorsed by him. 

Sidney's eighth Sonnet in Sidera, first printed in 1598, determines the true lection. Sidney 
wrote — 

** If I could think how these my thoughts to leave, 

Or thinking still, my thoughts might have good end ; 

If rebel sense would Reason's law receive, 

Or reason foyled would not in vain contend. " 

Here the "rebel sense" presents the original of the "rebel powers," and ** reason foyled" 
suggests the right word at last. I trust that this interpretition may make the second " step in 
the right direction"? Shakspearc's Sonnets, especially thjse latter ones, could neither liuve 
been written nor read without the aid of Sidney's. 
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My l)rr. w /tf afrvn" longing still 
Fur that urhirJi longer nurseth the diarasr; 
Frrding on that which doth, yresrrve the ill. 
The uncertain sickly appetite to please : 
My reason^ the physician to my lore, 
Anijry thfU his prescriptions are not kept, 
Jfath Uft wi^, and /, desperale now, approve 
Desire is death, which physic did excrpt : 
Past cure I am, now reason is past air^, 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 
My thoughts and my discourse as mad mrn*H are. 
At random from the truth vainly express d : 
Fur I hare sworn thee fair and thought thee 

bright. 
Who art as black an hell, an dark as ni4fh/, 

(147) 

Oh me ! what eyes hath lore put in my heail. 
Which hare no corresjwn/lnice with true sight! 
Or, if th^y hare, whtrc is my judgment Jtrd, 
That censures falsely what they see aright t 
If thitt be fair whreon myfaUe eyes dotr. 
What means thr world to say it is not so f 
Jf it be not, then lorr dttth well denote 
Lort's eye is not so true as all mens : no. 
How can it t Oh, how can Lore's eye Im- true. 
That is so vex'd with wat^^hinj and with tears f 
No marrel then though I mistake my riew ; 
Tfw. sun itsrifsees not, till hearen clears : 

Oh, cunning Lore ! witJi tears thou kccp'st )ne 
blindf 

L^st eifes well-seeing thy foul faults should 
find. (148) 

Cnns*t thou,, eriul ! say I lore thee not, 
Wh n I against must If with th'e partake? 
l>o I not th ink on the whn 1 forgot 
Am of mysrlf all tyrant ftr thy sakrf 
Who hat<th thrr that I do call thyfri»nd 1 
On whomfnnnxst thni that J do fawn Uffmf 
*V«/»/, if thou lowtrst on ht'\ do I m)f sp'iul 
Ik*'r*nge upm mystlf with prs'iit mount 
What nwrit do I in mtfsilf n-tjuct. 
That is so proUii thy sfrcic to d*'sf)isf, 
Whn all my Itest doth worship thy d>fect, 
Commantbd by the motion of thine eyrsf 

Jiut Lore^ hate on, for now I know thy 

viiiui ; 
Those that can see thou lor'st, and I am 
bliniL (14U) 

Oh, frxtm what power hast thou this powerful 

m ight, 
With insujicieney ?ny heart to sway? 
To make me gire thr lie to my tnie sight. 
And swear Oiat brightness doth not grace the 

day f 
Whence hast, thmi this hf'e>miing of things ill. 
That in the rcry rffiiM' if thy d''e^ls 
Thr^ is such strength and irarnintise of skill. 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds t 



Who taught thee how to make me lore th/x more. 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate t 
Oh, though I love what others do abhor. 
With others thou shenMH not abhor my state; 
Jf thy unworthine^ raised lore in me. 
More worthy I to be beloved of thee, (150) 

Love is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not, conscience is born of love t 
Th^n, yntle cheater, urge not my amiss. 
Lest guilty of my faults thy stoect self prove : 
For thou betraying me, I do betray 
My noblest part to my gross body's treason; 
My soul doth tell my body theU he may 
Triumph in love;fiesh stays nofurthir reason; 
But, rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize : Promt of this j^ide. 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side, 
Xo want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her — lore, for whose dear lore I rise and 
falU (151) 

In loving thee thou know*st I am forsworn. 
But thou art twice forsworn, to me love 

swearing. 
In act thy bed-row broke and new faith torn 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing : 
But why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thee. 
When I break twenty t I am perjured most; 
For all my rows are oaths but to misuse thee. 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost: 
For I hare sworn di^ejt oaths of thy deep kind- 
ness. 
Oaths of thy lore, thy truth, thy constancy; 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness, 
Or matte thtm swear against the thing they sre; 
Fitr J hare sworn thee fair; more prjured J, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie. 

(162) 

Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep: 
A maul of Dians this advantage found. 
And his lore-kindling Jire did quickly steep 
In a cold ralUy-fountain of that ground; 

Which borrowed from his holy fire of love 
A dat* less lircly heat, still to endure. 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strtinge maladies a sorereign cure : 
]iuf at my Mv^tress eiie Lore's brand new-fired. 

The hityfor trials neais would touch my bixasf; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired. 
Ami thith<r hied, a lutd disl^:mpfTd guest, 
Jiutfouwl no ctir-; the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupi*l got new fire, — my mistress* 
eyes. (153) 

The little lorc'-god, lying once asleep, 
J^iid hy his side his h'urt-infiaming brand, 
tl'hiht many nym}ths that nared chaste life to 

knp 
Came trii»ping by; but in her n,aidcn hand 

Q 2 
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Thr. fairest votary took up thatfircy Growing a hath arid healthful rnnrdy 

Whiehmany lejumsoftriie hearts had icarincd, For vmi diseased; but /, my Mistress' thrall, 
And 80 the General of hot desire Caific there for cure^ and this by thai I 

jy^as, sleeping, by a virgin hand disarmed; prove. 

This brand she quenchM in a cool well by. Love's fire heats water, waia- cools not love. 

Which from love's fire took heat perpetual, (164) 

AccordiDg to the testimony of Fraocis Meres, the " Sugred Sonnets " of Shak- 
speare were already extant, imd known to be circulating aii.o gst certain of tlie 
Poet's ** Private Fiiends ** in the year 1598. These were also known to be love- 
sonnets ; they are |K)inted to by Meres in proof of the author's excellence in 
this particular kind of poetry. 

Up to that time the one public patron and sole private friend to whom 
the Poet dedicated his poetry and his " love without end " had been Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. It was to him that Shakspeare offered his 
affection, and acknowledged his indebtedness, when he proclaimed that he had 
work in hand devoted and pre-dedicated to his service. The Sonnets are termed 
the ** barren tender of a poet's debt " ; which debt had been publicly contracttd 
or acknowledged in his dedicat'on to Lucrece, Tho debt was paid, and 
Shakspeare's promise fulfilled in those Sonnets that were written for the man, 
the patron, the private friend, who had first made the " dumb to sing aloud," or 
publicly aloft, and thus elevated his ** rude ignorance " on a level with con- 
temporary learning. That was the Earl of Southampton, and consequently 
the Sonnets renowned by Meres in 1598 are tho Sonnets written for and 
devoted to Henry Wriothesley. Roughly reckoned, then, the first one hundred 
and twentynsiz are Shakspeare^s Soutliampton Sonnets. 

The series was begun with the Argument for Marriage. It was continued in 
the "Sugred Sonnets," devoted to Southampton's love. For these the friend 
furnished his own " Sweet Arguments," which the Poet set forth in a dramatic 
guise that afterwards became a disguise. Hence the force of his plea, 

" Yet be most proud of that wliich I compile, 
Whose influence is thine, and born of tlicc** ! — Sonnet 78. 

When his friend was married at last in tho autumn of 1598, and the tiffs 
and troubles of that long and trying courting-timo were all over, Shakspejire 
had attained the primary purpose and ultimate object in writing his Sonnets for 
Southampton. Then his heart could be at ease on tho subject that had been a 
Fource of sore anxiety to him for many years. Consecjuent ly the Southampton 
Sonnets ceased for the time being, and very nearly altogether. 

In that same year (1598) young Master Will Herbert first came to live in 
London. He had been in town on a visit to the Sidneys in the previous year, 
as we learn from Rowland White's letter, dated April 3, 1597, in which ho 
mentions •* my Lord Herbert's coming into the garden " of the Sidneys' house, 
but it was not until the next year ^ that he came to live in Loudon. Wo like- 
wise learn from the same letters, that Herbert first went to Court in tho year 
1599, when the kindly old gossip hopes that he will play his cards well and 
prove himself to be a great man there. White reports that Lord Herbert is 
greatly beloved by every one. Ho is highly fjivoured by tho Queen, who is very 
gracious to the young lord. He was of sullicient mark and likelihood in 1599 

* Sydney Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 35. 
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for White to wish that Sir Robert Sidney might be lucky enough to find in him 
"a ladder to go up to that honour*' White holds his master to be so worthy of. 
Still the young lord is indifferent to the courtier's glory, much to White's 
regret. He is not sufficiently obsequious ; does not care to climb the steep and 
slippery ascent up which so many crawl, or become the petted lap-dog of Majesty, 
and is inclined to make way for others who puisue the matter with more per- 
sistency ; he does not follow the business with the necessary care and caution. 
We find that " My 1 ord llerbei-t is much blamed for his cold nnd weak manner 
of pursuing her Maje»iy8 favour^ having so good steps to lead him unto it,** 
Evidently his heart as a courtier is elsev here tlmn with her Majesty. Augi st 
18, 1599, White says, ** My Lord Herbert hath been from CJourt these seven 
days in London, swaggering it amongst the men of war, and viewing the matter 
of the musters." Tliere had been a sudden bruit of the Spaniards coming ; 
oitlers were given for a camp to be raised and ships got ready in all haste. A 
ruse probably of Cecil's, who wjis already on the pounce, alertly waiting for 
Essex to take his last false and fatal step. 

On the 8ih of September in the same year, White says — " My Lord Herbert 
is a continual courtier, but doth not follow his business tvith that care as is Jit; 
he is too cold a courtier in a matter of such greatness^ He is charged with a 
want of spirit and courage, and is said to be a *^ melancholy young man" Abo, 
** it is muttered that young *SVr Henry Carey stands to be a Favourite,^' and White 
apj)eai*s to be jtalous of "young Carey " v>'ho follows it — the prize of favourites 
— *• u'ith more care and boldness.'* White does not acCv.unt for the young lord's 
listlossness as a courtier, his indifference to the Royal cauTi-ses, nor for his 
nu-hmcholy as a n an. It is not that he wants a wife, for, when the subject of 
his marriage is mooted. White says, '* I don't find any disjiosition in this gallant 
}oung lord to marry." lie h>»s a continual pain in the head, for which he finds 
no relief except in smoking toba<'eo. And White tells his corresj ondent tliat 
a more acceptable pi e>ent than tobjicco could not be made to the young lord. 

More than ('uce White hints that the young lord is greatly in want of advice. 
He is a very gallant gentlen:an, 1 ut he needs such a friend as Sir RoWrt 
Sidney to bo near him. j\!y immediate obje<'t, however, is to show from White's 
JiCtters, that in the year ir)l«9 William lieibeit was received at Court by her 
Majesty in the most friendly manner, and might have hecn favotirite **an he 
would." Next, to i)oint out that during the two years following a gi-eat c har.ge 
took place in the Queen's j'ersonal regards toward him. I doubt not there is 
more evidence extant than 1 have been able to collect, but some lines by John 
Davies will suffice for my purpose. In his ode of rejoiciig upon the accession 
of James to the English throne, Da\ies congratulates the Earl of Fembi-uke, 
amongst others, uiK>n the change that had then taken place, and his picspect of 
a more inviting future at Court. He says — 

** IVmhroko to Court, to tchich thou iccrt made strangf, 
(m) I ilo thine honuige to tliy Sovereign : 
AVeep and rejoice for tills sad-Joyful change, 
Tlirii Weep ivT jt»y : thou nntint not tiars to/cign^ 
S.fh iitk- thine iiftit did nought else inttrtaiH.'* 

We see by this that the Earl had, before the death of Elizabeth, been looked 
on coidly at Court ; that he had kept or l^en kept from it, and suffered seme 
bitterness of feeling which had filled his eyes with tears. My explanation is. 
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that the estrangement arose from his being the personal fiiend of Essex and 
Soutliampton, and tho banished Lady Rich. We may learn how suspiciously 
the Queen had eyed any friend of theirs after the trial of Essex, by a letter of 
Cecirs to Winwood,^ wherein he speaks of Sir Henry Dan vers, whom Lord 
Monntjoy had employed to bring the report of his success in Ireland as a good 
opportunity to help him to kiss her Majesty's hands : " in wlioae good opinion he 
haih been a good while suspended ^ being known to be mare devoted to the IcUe Earl 
than became him 1 ** We may also see, by a letter from the Earl of Nottingham 
to Lord Mountjoy, to be quoted later, how closely and jealously the Queen was 
accustomed to watch the bearing of those for whom the Lady Hich had superior 
charms, and to whom her eyes were lodestars. Late in the year 1599 Lady 
Rich had left the Court, as is reported, on account of her character, never to 
recover her lost place in the Queen's favour whilst Elizabeth lived ; and in the 
September of this year ** My Lord Mountjoy, with the Lord Herbert and Sir 
Chisurles Dan vers, have been at Wanstead these four^days.'' Again, in the May 
of the next year we find that Herbert was paying a visit of three days' length 
to Tiady Rich and Lady Southampton, in company with the same trusty friend 
of Southampton, who laid down his life for him and Essex on Tower hill. Li a 
letter dated May 26th, 1600, White says— 

" This morning (Monday) my Lord Herbert and Sir Charles Dan vers have 
taken water and gone to see my Lady Rich and Lady Southampton, almost as 
far as Gravesend ; it will be Thursday ere they return." This plainly enough 
strikes the trail of my subject : it shows the intimacy of the persons with whom 
my theory is concerned, and it gives a possible clue to the meaning which Row- 
land White's letters only hint at darkly. Herbert was "greatly in need of 
advice," questionless because of the friendsl.ips he cultivated and the company 
he kept — these being most unpleasing in her Majesty's sight, for the Earl 
of Essex and his sister, Lady Rich, were now both out of favour ; the Essex 
fortunes were falling, their star was fading, and the dark end was coming fast. 
We may judge how her Majesty would resent this wandering away of Ix)rd 
Herbert in such a pursuit by another letter of Rowland While's, datv^d 
December 28th, 1602, in which he speaks of something th;«t concerns the 
fortunes of the Sidney family, and says — •* The storm continues now and then ; 
but all dej)end8 upon my Lady RicKs being or not being atnoyigst you'^ Evidently 
hers was at that time a perilous acquaintanceship. The l^arl of Southampton 
and his Countess were also in the deepest shadow of her Majesty's displeasure. 

The historical evidence here cited will serve to prove that Herbert was one 
of the Essex group of Shakspeare's "Private Friends" amongst whom the 
Sonnets circulated in 1599 — 1600. 

It will not bo necessary for me to enter much into detail to prove that this 
young nobleman became a pers >nal friend of Shakspeare. The advocates of the 
theory that Herbert was the " Only Begetter " of the Sonnets, have laboured 
utterly in vain if they failed to show thus much ! Whilst those who hold that 
Herbert was the sole begetter of the Sonnets cannot, for tho time being, become 
my opponents, whilst I show how he was oive of the begetters. Their great 
mistake was made through supposing that Thorpe's dedication to ** blaster 
W. II." covered the whole ground, whereas it was only tho tail-piece which they 

* JFiiiioors M'.tDrii!!, vol. i. p. 370. 
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In!il Iinlil oF first, nnd en got the matler bind-before. It is n S.ict o{ considerable 
»igniticance, tbiit ibe lU-sl play preiiented to King James in England was per- 
formed by ShakBpeni-e's company in Herbert's house at Wilton. Also the 
oniphnsis of tbe pUyoi'ti' wcrds bears far more on a private frienilsliip than 
ii[ion any fiicte tbat have been made public ; they caii'y us behind tbe Gcenes. 
In their deilicatiou lo tbe fii-st folio they tell their rendera that tlie Enrl of 
Pemhruko had proneculed tlie Poet witit to mtie/i/uvour t/utt lliey venture lo hops 
far the *itme iniliJgenee Uiwanlt the work* as was thoimi to the parent of t/wtit. 
Tliis personal fatiiiliarity has had no ideiititication for us in fact, and the 
playem' meaning has never been recognizably localized. 

We might fairly enough assuii:e that thei«e letter Sonnets were in some way 
an ifsue of the earlier one* ; or that the Kaine friend-t and anjuaint^ucos are 
hiiund up by a personnl link of connection in tbe Uook us tbey wei-e in life and in 
their relation to the Poet. However divei'se in subject they may be, we cannot 
Imt infer that there in some meeting-place of the siime persons fi'Oin the fact 
tliat the SonnetM come to us as Shakspeare's, undoubtedly gathered up by one of 
the friends who was himself tbo connecting link. Then the way in wliidi thoy 
are mixed most curiously illustrates the intimacy of the )>ers(inH, ami the intei"- 
cliange of the SonncU. Thus we find three of Eliisabeth Vernon's in company 
\vith ihose addresxed t-o the other lady, nnd three of tbo "dark" lady's mixed 
up with Elisiibeth Vernon's. Also tbe two Sonnets which were printed in the 
I'aiitionale Pilgrim were single Sonnets belonging to two separ.ite stories, and 
yet they come into print together, which has a look of their having met in the 
hands of one and the same person. 

Tbe testimony of character, too, is very conclusive. Even with the personal 
interpretation, it has been taken for granted that the lady whom Shakspeare is 
imagined to have loved so madly in these Latter Sonnets was one with the 
Mi8tre&) of whom the friend was supposed to have robbed the Poet iu tlie earlier 
ones, and the probability that tlie laily is the same is vi^stly increased by the 
present reading. The lady of whom Elizabeth Veruon is ji-alous and afr.-.id 
possesses the closest nalural affinity to tbe Circe of the Latter Sonnets. We 
have only to allow for the dee{>er hues into which such a character rapidly 
darkens for the likenera to be dmraatically perfect. In Sonnets 40 and 41 she 
is the wanton wooer of another woman's lover, tbe "lascivious Gi-ace," with 
such power in transforming evil into an appearance of good that aii iS. tltowt 
trell in her ; and in Sonnet 150 there b the same " becoming of things ill." la 
tlie Jealousy Sonnets her "foul yridt," her '* steel bosom," and her " cruel eye" 
ore dwelt upon by one victim of her iron rule and imperious will. The same 
clifu'acter, tbe precise cliaracteHbtics, are reproduced here ; there is the same 
Commanding motion of the pecu^iur eyes, tbe same cruel pHde in their power to 
enthi'al, the same authoritative Wnrrant of skilly the same subject for tluit 
I'Ublic gossip which has grown bolder with her name, as her reputation boa 
become worse. Matters are now more serious, and the language has grown 
more emphatic, but the lady is one with the " woman coloured ill," iu Sonnet 
144. and still like that " lascivious Grace," who was known as Lady Uich. 

As we liat'e seen, the Soutliampton Sonnets almost ceased with the Eltrl's 
marriage in 159S — their chief end and aim being then accoraplidiivl. In tlie 
year 159S, WiUinm llrrberl hod c^me to hve in London, and, possibly througb 
bis iDttmacy with Lord Southampton, hud met with mtakf^jieare, nnd soon 
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acquired some personal influence over our Poet. The time was most opportune. 
The young Lo^i could not take the warm place in his heart which had been 
consecrated to Southampton ; he did not call forth any such fragrance of 
affection as breathes through the Sonnets devoted to the earlier, dearer friend 
of Shakspeare. But he had winning ways, was a lover of poets, and something 
of a poet himself. As a friend of Southampton and of Lady Bich, he would be 
early acquainted with the '' Sugred Sonnets " of the Southampton series, and 
very naturally desirous of having verses written by so great a poet for himself. 
The conclusion of the whole matter now sought to be established is that this last 
series of the Sonnets was written for William Herbert in the year 1599. 

All the evidence points to that year as the date of production. Two of the 
Bonnets were printed in 1599, and I doubt whether Shakspeare ever wrote 
another Sonnet of the latter series after that printing of his two Sonnets in the 
Pa98umaie Pilffrim, which implies a violation of trust. We learn from Hey- 
wood's Apology /or Actors, that Shakspeare was much offended with the publisher, 
who, " aUogether unknown to him, presumed to make hold vnth hie name.*' He 
would likewise be annoyed with the person who had played into the pirate's 
hands, and '* cared not what he put into tfte press** 

** Youth, you have done me much unyentleness to show the letter that I writ to 
you / " So says Phoebe in As You Like It, And when that play was written 
the two Sonnets had just been put into print, without Shakspeare's permission, 
but not without any sign of his resentment. 

The motive or conceit of Sonnet 128 was borrowed from Ben Jonson*s play, 
Every Man out of his Ilumour, which was not produced until the year 1599. 

**FatL Ton see (he subject of her sweet fingers there (a tiol de gamba). Oh, slie tickles it 
■0, that she makes it laxigh most divinely. Til tell you a good jest now, and yourself shall say 
it's a l^>od one ; J ha?o wished myself to be that institunent, I think, a thousand times.'* — 
Act III. scene iii. 

The Sonnet is addressed to the lady playing on the virginal. She is called ** my 

Music " by the speaker, who says how he envies the ** jacks " that leap to kiss 

her hand. 

** Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest n-ap, 

(a KiCH harvest I) 

At the wood's boldnera by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
flaking dead wood more blest than living lips." 

We may safely concli de, from internal evidence ard external datfl, that the 
present group was written after those Sonnets which arc devoted to the couit- 
phip of Southampton; and all the dates coincide in pointing to the year 1599. 
The comparative test will also show that others belcng to the time of, ( r preceded, 
The Merry Wives cf Windsor, Mvch Ado^ and As You Like It, 

My earlier argument was, that these Latter Sonnets were composed by Shak- 
speare at the suggestion of young Will Herbert upon his infatuation for the 
siren Lady Bich. Such things have been as that of a youth falling fanatically 
in love with a woman far older than himself, and it was no ansver to tell me 
that history had kept no record of William Herbert's passion for Lady Rich. 
Neither does history furnish any account of Shakspcare's keeping a mistress, 
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whether to himself or in ccmmon with Lord Heibert. In either case, the duta 
have lo be derived trom the tjouncts. It was said that the lady was old enough 
to be Herbert's mother. But that was only what I hod poiutcd out aa being 
the theme of Sonnet 143. It in true that the gloEsea of her youth were gone ; 
the flower had shed its freshest perfume ; thoae that once " kneeled to the rose- 
bud " might " stop their noses " against the rose over-blown. But, her magic in 
working on the iieart, and flinging a glamour orer the eyes of n yuutli, must 
have attained iU supremeut subtlety. 8iie hrtd a keen wit ; was sprightly in 
conversation, and could say things full of salt and sparkle as a ware of (he sen. 
The eyes, of course, have their charm ; they are the windows from whence looks 
a spirit wonderful in wit and wantonness, and in its ripest age of power ; the 
potent spirit tliat by word or beck could bind a youngster fast in strong, invisible 
toils. Her natural simpiicilics of the early time were now craftily turned into 
conscious art. Prnctice had made her perfect in the use of those conqueiing 
eyee when they took aim with their deadly level in the dai'k. She was mistress 
of a combiautiun of forces most fatal to a young and fervent admirer ; would 
know well how (o feed his flame, and turn her own years into a maturer st^ual 
charm for hix yuuth. 

But it 1ms now to be confessed that in my earlier delineation Stella was 
unwarrantably made the OiUEcr of the Lntte'r Sonnets and of their Speaker. It 
iK enough for me to show that die was, Aovj Khe was, and tchy she was the 
tul^Ml of them, and iheir allusiveness to her character, romplenon, and name. 

In dascribing bis poem as a Pussion in Sonnet 20 Shak»peare is careful to 
make the distinction betwixt Object and Subject, which the personal theorists 
are most anxious to obliterate. The Dark Lady of dark charBcter and dark 
deeds IS the subject of the Latter Sonnets, but I now sen that she need not be 
oounidered the Object of them. It is impot^sible ihnt any such wooing eliould 
have availed any man for either love or lust. It could not have served a 
lover's purpose for serious use. 

The paosion is capable of any e»traVBg»nce of speech to gain its ends, and yet 
the very opposite language iij made use of ; such us could not have furthered the 
speaker's supposed aims. Peisonn who serenade a lady under the circumstances 
implied do not approach her windows with a band of vulgar " rough music" 
They do not remind her that she has broken hor marriage vows, decry her 
clinrms, laugh at her age and her Ues lo conceal it, tell her that her face is foul, 
and on the whole she is an dai'k a^ night nnd as black as hell, with the view 
or expectation of gaining admission. 

The Sonnets are written on a false love, but they are not even true to that I 
If we caII the fulse love lust, it contain.s no reality when truly interpreted. 
The burning passion surmised to smoulder in certtiiu expnesicns is only 
employed to heat the bi-anding-irou witli wliiuh tlie lady in stamped with the 
i of drgrodalion I Aiid that was not tbe way to woo any wcnuui, fair or 
foul. 

When most intense in bis 6ame of words, the sjicaker is most utterly fal^ 
and snys so in a mocking mood — 

" Nlttn* my Lmt turart Ihat lAf U mult </tnilA, 
I \U> Mietther, though I knvw tht lit»," — Sonntt 138. 
"/■t xalhitig art Ihou U<ut tan in lAjf <tviii."—Soiian 131. 
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** In faith J do not lore thcc with min£ eyes.** — Sonnet 141. 

** For I have sworn thee fair and thotufht tJi^c hrigkt. 
Who art as hlacM as Jicll, as dark as night.** — Sonnet 147. 

In common with the autohiographists, I was long misled hy the apparent 
sincerity of expression. Sbakspeare had nearly reached the maturity and 
cuhnination of his poetic faculty when he wrote the later Sonnets, and his giant 
powers even at play imposed upon me. Then we are certain to be deceived by 
Katire if we do not suspect the intention to deceive or to jest. If the lady's 
deeds were so black and her character had been so bad ; if she were so common 
that she could be called " the bay where all men ride," and the " wide world's 
common place/' then nothing evil said of her could be considered slanderous ; 
therefore such lines as these — 

** For if I should despair I should grow mad, 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee ; 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears belie vM be," 

— must be satirical when the woman described is past the possibility of being 
slandered. Such wooing could have neither wooed nor won any woman, and 
therefore had no such aim. The protestations are confessedly false, and there- 
fore can furnish no proof that the lady thus blackened could have been the 
speaker's guilty paramour. He tells her that he neither loves her nor lusts 

after her. 

** All my vows are oaths htU to misuse thee.** 

He only makes use of her subjectively where others are his object 1 (Sonnet 151.) 

The character of the lady indicated by the most profoundly natural of all the 

dramatists is one that would not be wooed without flattery, and could not be 

won by being blackguarded with the maddest abuse. Sbakspeare did not 

suppose it would promote the suit, whether he pleaded for himself or another, to 

tell the lady that black as she was in her beauty, that was fair in comparison 

with the foulness of her black deeds ; that she was as black as hell and dark as 

night ; that her breasts were dun-coloured (or, as in Suffolk, duTiduckitymur) ; 

that her breath was smoky or sooty in its reekiness ; that she was a traitor to 

her marriage vows, a proclaimed prostitute, and that it was not her person that 

he sought. 

** In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes, 
For thi^y in thco a thou.sand errors note ; 
\\\\t 'tis my heart that loves what they despise, 
Who in despite of view is pleased to dote : 
Nor ai"o my ears with thy tongue's tune delighted ; 
Nor tender fwling to b ise touches prone ; 
Nor taste, nor smell desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone. — SonnH 141. 

It is perfectly impossible, then, that these Sonnets could have won or wooed 
the person so addressed. They could not have promoted any love- suit nor 
pandered to any passion of lust. Therefore it is senseless to suppose that 
Sbakspeare ever thought they would, or ever wrote them for that purpose. No 
matter whether the speaker be " Will '' Herbert or Will Sbakspeare, this fact 
is sufficient to show that the lady so darkly do:scribcd was not the Object, and 
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can only bo considered as a sonneteering subject of the Sonnets that wore 
suggested and written for some indirect but special purpose other than that which 
has been commonly assumed. In trying to fathom this perplexing purpose, it 
will be necessary to show that in writing his Latest Bonnets Shakspeare was 
working on Sidney's lines as he had done in tiie earliest ones ; possibly (I think 
a.^suredly) at the request of Herbert, who wtis Sidney's nephew. It happens 
tiiat there had been a new edition of the * Arcadia ' jmhliahed in 1598, whicfi con- 
tained certain Sonnets and Songs that were never before printed. Two of these 
now Sonnets are here paralleled with two of Shakspeare's. 



LUST. 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Ik hist in action ; and till action, lust 
Im j)fijure<l, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savaf(c, extreme, rude, cruel, not to tnist ; 
Knjoyud no sooner but despisM straight, 
Vii&t reason hunted, and no sooner had 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed hait 
On purpose laid to niike the taker mad : 
Maa in pursuit and in ]»o5}5>e88ion so : 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 
A Miss in proof, and proved, a very wo«? ; 
Before, a joy i»roposea ! behind, a dream ! 

All this the world well knows, yet none 
knows well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this 
hell. (129) 

ShakapiarCf 1599 



ASPIKE TO HIGHER THINGS. 

Poor soul, the ctmtre of my sinful earth, 
Foiled by these liclxd Powers that thee array, 
^Vlly dost thou jnne within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outwanl walla so castly-gay ? 
Why so largo cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou u{K)n thy fading mansion sj)end I 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 
Kit up thy charge ? is this thy body's end ? 
Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servants' loss, 
And let that pine to ag.fnivate thy store ; 
\\x\y terms divine in selling hours of dross : 
^Vithin \w fed, without be rich no mon? ! 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feinls on 
Men, 

And Death once dead there's no more dving 
then. (11*6) 



*' DESIRE." 

Thou blind man's mark, thou fool's sidf-chosen 

snare, 
Fond fancy's scum, and drogs of scattered 

thought : 
Band of all evils ; cradle of causeless care ; 
Thou web of will, whose end is never wrought : 
Desire ! Desire ! I have too dearly bought, 
AVith prize of mangled mind, tliy worthless 

ware ; 
Too long, too long, asleep thou hast me 

brought. 
Who shouldst my mind to higher things pre- 

l>aie : 
But yet in vain thou hast my ruin sought ; 
In vain thou madost me to vain things aspire ; 
In vain thou kindlest all thy smoky tire ; 
For virtue hath this better lesson taught, — 
Within myself to seek my only hire 
Desiring nought but how to kill desire. 

Sidney, 1598. 

•* ASPIRE TO HIGHER THINGS." » 

Leave me, Ix)vo, which reachest but to dust; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings : 
Dniw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To t!iat sweet yoke where lasting Freedoms be ; 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the 

light 
That doth both shine, and cive us sight to see : 
O take fast hold ; let that light \ie thy guide 
In this small course which birth draws out to 

death. 
And think how ill Itccomcth him to slide. 
Who seeketh Heaven, and comes of hea\*enly 

breath : 
Then farewell, world ; thy uttermost I sec : 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me ! 

SUiney, 1598. 



The theme of l>oth Poets is identical in each instance, and both themes were 
Sidney's first. Those who follow me will have little difficulty in perceiving that 
Shaksi)eare took his cue from Sidney for a differentiated treatment of the same 

' Thes(> titles are taken from Sidney's two Sonnets, and applied as headings by Mr. Grosart 
in the iWhitt of Siiincv edite<l bv him for the FuUcra Worthies Library. 
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subjects ; and a theme thas adopted and developed from Sidney may be loo!;ed 
upon as abstract or dramatic, but it can no longer be considered as a passion 
personal to the writer when it is evidently not suggested by his own experiencci 
but where the source itself can be traced to Sidney's theme. 

In his FkUosophy qf ShaJcspeoflre* 8 Sonnets (p. 73), Mr. Kichard Simpson takes 
it for gi-anted that the " Vulgar Love " of the Latter Sonnets is personal to the 
writer, and says piously enough, " It is to be noticed that the two most directly 
religious Sonnets (129 and 146) occur in the second series. For remorse of con- 
science holds the same place in the lower love as criminal passions in the higher. 
As such passions are obstacles to the progress of a pure love, so sorrow for 
them, and purposes of amendment, are obstacles to the progress of a guilty love." 
But when the niot\f is patently adopted for the pui-pose of sonneteeiing, neither 
" guilty love " nor '' remorse of conscience " can be attributed to Shakspeare. 
And if Will Herbert did nurse any such passion for the lady, then the Poet 
plays the part of religious mentor to him, not to Limself. Even then the Sonnet 
-ends with a wicked sdlusion to the heaven that leads men to this hell in the 
Poet's most covert manner ! Thus the imitation of Sidney, the deuunciation of 
lust, the lightness of this last allusion to the sexual illusion, and the false 
philosophy (if seriously taken) are all opposed to a personal application of 
the Sonnet. 

Bonnet 129 is written for a purpose, but not for the purpose of self -admonish- 
ment. The subject is the nature of lust, which is denounced as being per- 
juredy murderous, bloody, savage, cruel, mad in pursuit and mad in possession. 
All the world knows this well enough, and yet no one knows how to shun the 
heaven that leads men to this hell. Does the reader think that Shakspeare 
borrowed from Sidney in this way for the purpose of painting his own caso 
and excusing himself by making that case common to all men ? 

That is neither Shakspeare's own morality nor his personal excuse for a 
criminal relationship. These two Sonnets contain matter enough, properly 
moralized, to convince all who have ever approached the real soul of Shak- 
speaie, that the Latter Sonnets were not written on an amour of his own. They 
ought to be sufficient to bet us right on the subject, even if we had for awhile 
done him the injustice of thinking he could have been so blindly infatuated, and 
babbled about it so foolishly. On the score of personal character alone, we 
should be entitled to assume that the subject of these Sonnets was not of 
Shakspeare's own choosing, but imposed on him by one of the ** Piivate 
Fiiends " for whom he wrote. It has no touch of his quality. In his dramas 
he abets no intrigues of the kind ; encourages no treacheries to the marriage 
bed ; is no dealer in adulteries ; has no sensual lubricity. His wholesomeness in 
this respect is unimpeachable, and it is unparalleled amongst the dramatists of 
his or the following age. Moreover, the root of the matter here can be traced 
ill two of Sidney's Sonnets, which came into print for the first time in 1598. It 
will be well to besir in mind that this note of warning against false inferences 
is sounded early in the Latter Sonnets, No. 129 being the third of the si rics. 

Sidney had culled upon the Elizabethan Poets to celebrate his Lady, Stella. 

** But if both for your love and skill your name 
You se«*k to nurse at fullest breasts of fame, 
Stella behold, and then bfgiu to endite." 

Astntphcl and StcUa^ Sonnet 15 
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He likewise set them the example in punning on her married name of Lady 
Eich. 



"NO MISFORTUNE BUT THAT 
RICH SHE IS." 

My mouth doth water, and my breast doth 

swell, 
My tongue doth itch, my thoughts in labour 

bo: 
Lbten then, Lordings, with good ear to mo, 
For of my life I must a riddle tell : 
Toward Aurora's Court a nymph doth dwell, 
Rich in all beauties which man's eye can see ; 
Beauties so far from reach of words that we 
Abase her praise saying she doth excell : 
Rich in the treasure of deserved renown. 
Rich in the riches of a roy.d heart. 
Rich in those gifts which give th' eternal 

crown ; 
Who though most rich in those and every 

part 
Which make the patents of true worldly 

bliss. 
Hath no misfortune but that Rich she w. 

A. and 6'. 37. 



" RICH, MORE WRETCHED." 

Rich fools there be whose base and filthy heart 
Lies hatching still the goods wherein they 

flow. 
And damning their own selves to Tantal's 

smart. 
Wealth breeding want — more rich moru 

wretched grow : 
Yet to thos3 fools Heaven doth such wit 

impart. 
As what their hands do hold, their heads do 

know. 
And knowing love and loving lay apart 
As sacred things, far from all danger's show : 
But that rich fool, who, by blind Fortune's lot. 
The richest gem of love and life enjoys. 
And can with foul abuse such beauties blot ; 
Let him, deprived of sweet but unfelt joys, 
Exiled for aye from those high treasures 

which 
He knows not, grow in only folly rich ! 

A, and S. 24. 



Si<lncy had said that " long-needy fame doth even grow Rich — meaning my 
Stellate name " (^1. it S. 35). And that she who was Kich in all joys did rob 
his joys from him (^1. d: S. Song v. 8). 

Various poets and versifiers, imitating him, also punned upon the name 
of Lady Rich. Constable does so in Sounets written for the express purpose, 
and inscribed to the Lady Rich, in which ho celebrates the lady's three per- 
fections as ** most fair, most rich, most glittering," and of the riches of her 
name, and says that no treasure is rich but she. 

Barnaby Barnes, whose Sonnets have many resemblances to Shakspeare's, 
addressed the following Sonnet to Lady Rich — 

** Tliou bright, beamc-spreading, Ix)ve*s thrise-hapj)y Starrc, 
Tlie Arc.-idian Shepheard Astrophill's cleare guide : 
Thou that on swift-winj^'d Pegasus doe^t ride, 
Aurora's harbinger, 8uri>assing farre 
Aurora caned in her rosic carre ; 
Bright Planet, toller of cleare evening-tide, 
Starre of all starres, fayre-favor'd nighte's cheefe pride, 
Which day from night, and night from day doest Iwrro : 
Thou that hast worldes of harts with thine eye's glaunce 
To thy love's pleasing bondage taken thrall ; 
Behold where graces in love's circles daunce. 
Of two cleare starres, out-sparkling Pianettes all : 

For starres her bewtio's arrow-bi'arers bee ; 

Then be the subjecles, and superiour shee.** 

Partfunophil^ Sonnet 95. 

This Sonnet should be compareil with Shakspcare's 132nd. 

John Davies followci suit, and punned upon her name by using the antithesifl 
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of poverty or of indigence ; he says of Stella, she played her hapless part " ricJdf/ 
well," and " to be rtcA was to be fortunate." 

This punning on the name of Lady Kich is as palpable in Shakspeares 
Sonnets, if not so frequent, as it is in Sidney's. In the Sonnet on aspiring to 
higher things, which has been quoted, Sidney bids his soul to rise from the lovo 
of Stella or earthly love, and ** Grow JRich in that which never taketh rust.*' 
Shakspeare repeats this when the speaker tells his soul to be fed within, 
''without be Eich no more." The two go together, like substance and 
shadow. 

In Sonnet 151 the speaker says, that in thinking of her who is addressed, 

" My sonl doth tell my body that he may ' 
Triumph in love ; ilesh stays do farther reason ; 
But rising at thy namej doth point out tliee 
As his triumphant prize ; proud of this pride 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 

Here the poor drudge is the Shakspearean antithesis to the name of i?icA, just 
as'Davies opposes indigence to her riches, or as Sidney juxtaposes her poor lord 
with his Lady Rich. This allusiveness to her name is yet more audaciously 
indicated in Sonnet 135, where the lady is saluted in the spirit of Biron when 
he says to Bosaline (or Lady Rich) in the play of Love*8 Labour's Lostf 

"Your capacity 
Is of that nature, that to your huge store 
Wise things seem foolish, and rich things seem poor," 

• In the Sonnet the lady is celebrated as being most wilful, or, as it :s put for 
the purpose of punning, ** full of Will," and the innuendo which conveyed the com- 
plete sense of Sonnets 135, 136, and furnished their real raieon d'etre^ is that 
the Lady being so Rich in Will (the Wilful Lady Rich), it would be natural 
or A propoe for him to be Will in Rich. The true Shakspearean antithesis is Rich 
in Will and Will in Rich — the Will being that youngster in Sonnet 143 portrayed 
in pursuit of a woman who is old enough to be his mother. The name of 
" Rich," then, is as surely punned upon by Shakspeare as it is by Sidney ; and 
as the subjects are identical, this is sufficient to at least suggest that Lady Rich 
is the subject of both. In Sidney's Sonnets she was the object also ; in Shak- 
speare's she is the subject merely ; the passion as subject in the Elizabethan 
sense ; the Sonnets being turned for the private delectation of Master Will 
Herbert, who poses like ** mine uncle " for the purpose, or who has induced 
another poet to write anew on Sidney's old subject, Stella. 

Again, the curious complexion of Lady Rich was unique enough to present 
a passport for poetic immortality. She was a fair woman with two black stars 
for eyes. Her hair was tawny ; her poets called it golden, or the colour of amber ; 
her eyes were black as night and brilliant as its stars. Sidney says they were 
as black as touch, and that they darted death with their "dark beams." Whou 
King James called her a " fair woman with a black soul," ho did but re-apply 
Sidney's antithesis of the fair woman in her peculiar beauty of blackness ; Shak- 
speare's " light condition in a beauty dark," or his "tawny Tartar." Because 
there was the background of a different complexion it was siiid that her eyes 
were in mourning, they, or she, fiud put on mourning; had taken the veil of 
mourniug. The conceit originated with Sidney, and it was derived from the 
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peculiar combination of features tliat were Stella's only. As Sidney sings of 

her — 

** When Nature maJe her chi«*f work, Stella's eyes, 

In cohiir black why wrai)t she beams so hright ? 

^VouUl she in beamy black, like painter wise, 

Frame daintiest lustre, mixed of shades and light I 

Or did she, else, that sober hue devise, 

In object host to knit and strength our sight, 

l/cst, if no Veil those brave gleams did disjjuise. 

They, sunlike, should more dazzle than delight ? 

Or, would slie her mira4ruloiis poicer shatc, 

Thai whrrrns hi nek seeijvt Beauty* s contrary , 

She even in hlack doth make all hexiiUy flow ? 

Beth so, and thus, she, minding Love should l>c 
Placed ever there, gave him his mourning weed, 
To honour all their deaths who for him bleed." 

These same mourning eyes are those of " Philoclea," and the Poet has the very 
thought in prose (Arcoiiia, p. 95), "Iler black eyes (are) Hack indeed, whether 
Nature so made them that we mifjht he the more ab^e to be/iold and bear their 
wonderful shininj, or that she, go idess-like, would work this miracle with herself , 
in giviuij blackness the jyrice above all beaut y ! ^* The " only Phildclea " was Stella, 
I-duiy llich. And tliese are the eyes of PenelojK) Rich, the "only Philoclca ! " 
The eyes that constituted the feature on which her singei*s always settled as they 
ranged over her beauties with the honeyed murmurs of bees all busy in a world 
of flowers ! And in their dark depths lies the unfathomed secret of these Latter 
Sonnets. Here are the mourning eyes, and the very miracle which Nature 
wrought in one particular person to set blackness above all beauty. Shakspcaro 
adopts and expands the ingenious idea often used by Sidney ; he adds other 
reasons for the eyes api)earing in mourning, but the eltin-bright black eyes are 
the same ! Not only does blackness t^ike the shape of beauty in Stella, the same 
thought that Shaksi>eare reproduced in Sonnet 127 liad been applied by Sidney 
to whiteness whvn she was sick, to virtue and to love — 

*' Sttlla i>i silk : and in that siek-be<l lies 
Sw.rtnevs, which breathes and pants as oft as she ; 
And (Jr.ire, Ki<^k too, surh fine conclusion tnes, 
Th.it Si<kin*-;«; binijs itsilf In'st grace<l to l>e. 
lli-auty is sick, but si k in so fair guise 
That in that paleness Beauty's white we R<'e." — A. and S. 101. 

** Who will in fiirest l)oi>k of Nature know 

How Virtue may In-st lo«lgMl in Ix'auty l>e, 

l^et him but le.un of Love to nad in tln-e 

Stella ! "Sonnl 71. 
** Love of horself took Stella's shn]»e, that she 

To mortal eyes might sweetly shine in her." 

Here we s^ all find the very matter of the two first Sonnets of the latter serii'S. 
But the likeness can be best shown by the comjuirative pi*ocess — 



MOUUXINO EVES. 

In the old age black was not counted fair. 
Or if it were, it l>ore not IV-auty's name ; 
Hut now is black l^^auty's successive heir, 
And Heauty slandenMl with a bastanl shame : 
Fur since each hand hath put on Nature's 
l»o\\ er, 



"STELLAS EYES IX MOURXING." 

When Xature made her chief work, Stella's 

eyes. 
In colour black why wrapt she beams so briffht I 
Would she in Ufaniy black, like painter wiae. 
Frame daintiest lustre, mixed of shade aud 

hght 1 
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Or did she else that sober hue devise, 
In object best to knit and strength our sight; 
Lest, if no veil these brave gleams did disguise, 
They, sunlike, should more dazzle than de- 
light ? 
Or would she her miraculous power show. 
That, whereas black seems Beauty*s contrary^ 
She even in black doth make all beauties flow ? 
Both so, and thus — she minding Love should 
be 
Placed ever there, gave him this m^fuming 

tceedf 
To honour all their deaihs who for liar 
bleed. (7) 

Stella. 

''Soul's joy! bend not those morning stars 
from me. " 

SUlla. 

" Who where she went bare morning on her 
brow." 



Fairing the foul with Art's false borrowed face. 
Sweet Beauty hath no name, no holy bower. 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace : 
Therefore my Mistress' eyes ^ are raven black. 
Her eyes ^ so suited ; and they mourners seem 
At such who, not bom fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 

That every tongue says, "Beauty should 
look so!" (127) 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying m«. 
Knowing thy heart torments me wUh disdain^ 
Have put on black, and loving mummers be. 
Looking with pretty ruth \x\\otl my pain : 
And truly not the morning sun qf heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east. 
Nor ihatfull star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 
O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee 

grace. 
And suit thy pity like in every part : 

Then will I swear Beauty herself is black. 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

(132) 

Now at the risk of being charged by shallow observers with trying to make 
black white, the present writer is prepared to maintain, that after all we have 
heard of the Dark Lady, the Black Beauty, and the Swarthy Syren, the Woman 
of the Latter Sonnets is no more black-haired than she was black -skinned. If 
she had been, the black eyes would not have put on mourning. The black veil 
would have been thrown over her head and not limited to the eyes, or to eyes and 
eyebrows. In Shakspeare's Sonnet both the hair and brows are not only avoided 
in the description of the lady's blackness, that is beyond all beauty, the eyes are 
repeated instead. Her " eyes are raven black — her eyes thus suited, and they 
mourners seem." 

The lady of Sidney's description was not a person of the ordinary dark and 
swarthy complexion, with hair of blue-black lustre, although bespeaks of Nature 
setting blackness above all beauty ; nor is the lady of Shakspeare's Sonnets ; the 
blackness which he also celebrates as the only beauty is of the eyes, not of 
the face and hair. But the blackness of the eyes and the blackness of her 
character have blended to dye these Sonnets and make the lady look dark 
indeed. 

Tbe opening Sonnet is of necessity founded on such a contrast as was only to 
be met in the complexion of Lady Kich. The argument is that since the paint- 
ing of faces and dyeing of hair have become so common, here, in this peculiar 

* "My mistress* eyes." These eyes are so dwelt upon, and the lady's hair is so obviously 
omitted, as to suggest a something quite unaccountable. "Walker fuicied the " eyes " of this 
line might have l>een a misprint for "hairs." TIjc editors of tlie "Globe" and "Gem" 
editions, acting on this hint, have taken a leap in the dark, and juinted "l)ro\vs. " ]>y " her 
eyes so suited, 'Shakspeare did not mean alsn^ but her eyes tints dies-icd in Mack. A ri'j»otition 
which lays a double stress upon the eyes, and proves that neither the hair nor the brows >va^ 
intended. 
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combination of bliick and fair, this triumph of Nature's most cunning workman- 
hhip, is Beauty's only place of worship. 

The fashion at Elizabeth's Court was to imitate the hair of the Queen. If the 
painter of an early portrait of Her Majesty is to be trusted, her hair must have 
been of a ruddy gold, somewhat like the bark of the Scotch tir seon in the glow 
of sunset. This natural hue was afterwards mainlainel by artifice. The 
practice of dyeing hair became as prevalent as it is to-day. The dead were 
robbed of their tresses, and, as we are told by Stubbes, ladies were accustomed 
to allure children into private places to snatch a grace from Nature by stealing 
their fair locks. Therefore, because of this, ** my Misti-ess* eyes are raven 
black," says the speaker, they have gone into mourning on this account, and so 
well does this black become them in spite of the implied contrast, that every 
tongue says ** Beauty should look so ! " — should nppear in this pattern which 
owes nothing to Art and cannot be imitated. 

Lady Rich did appear in one of the Court masques, callei the *' Jfasqtie of 
Blackness,^* as an Ethiop beauty, with her hands, arms, and face blackened to 
the required tint, whilst her naked white feet dazzled the eyes as tiiey dallied 
with a running stream ; but this cannot be the complexion celebnited. Nor 
did it need Shaksj eare to tell us that the negi'O complexion was not wont to be 
admired in the antique time. The subject touches in a most piirlicular way (he 
old poetic quarrel respecting the rival charms of black eyes und blue. In the 
old time the frank eye of bonny English blue, or good honest gray, bore away 
the palm as the favourite of our Poets. Black eyes were alien to tlie Northern 
ideal of beauty. But here is such a triumph of this colour that black is 
Beauty's only wear. Black eyes and black eyebrows, not a black face nor 
a dark complexion! It is t)ie eyes alone that have put on mouminf/f and 
become such ** pretty mourners." Now, the eyes would not have jmt on mourn- 
ing if the face had been very swarthy ; the hair black ; and it is the eyes alono 
that are " so suited " in mourning hue. There are two distinct excuses why the 
eyes should have assumed this mournin;^ and put on this black ; neither of 
which would have had a st4irting-jK)int if the lady hul been altogether dark ; 
then it would have been her beauty that was dressed in tLe mourning robe, not 
her eves alone. 

It will l)e 8»on that there is something very special al)ont these black eyes — 
in opjH)sition to which something fair is recpiii^ed and implied, for this dwelling 
upon a special feature is thoroughly op|)oscd to Shakspeare's usual way of 
working. Except for a humorous purjose, as in the case of Bardolph's fii-e- 
brand of a nose, and FalstalY's mountain of a belly, it is not his habit to make 
feature/*/ remarks, or to map out his cha meters by any of their particular 
physical signs. We do not remember Shakspeare's men and women, as a rule, 
by their jK»rsonal fcatui*es. Not that the jwet generalizas them into vagueness, 
but the instinct of the Actor was alive to the faict that any stereotyjied set of 
features would have interfered with the perfect portrayal in action. The 
girth of Falstaff is always a difficulty, be-cause the idea which has been given 
to the sjKvtators must Ik3 acted up to ! And 8haks| eare wisely abstained from 
giving his own set of faces and features, which mu.-^t have left but little or no 
latitude in jdaying. He gives us the spirit of the claracter luiinitoly tini.shetl, 
but leaves the pliysinil face a gotnl deal to the actor, an I thus aMows sc< pe to 
the imagination, and a great pos^iblo variety ( f '* filling in " ; this he does with 

II 
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80 careless an air, but such cunniDg of hand, that he is gone before we have 
noted it ! So that a priori there must be some very uncommon cause for these 
repetitions of the "mourning eyes," and this frequent looking into their 
unfathomable darkness. For these eyes haunted the imagination of Sbak- 
Fpcare as much as they did that of any other Elizabethan poet. There is nothing 
like it in the Southampton Sonnets ; no such dwelling on a particular feature. 
Therefore the explanation must be sought in the nature of the object, and there 
is sufficient internal evidence to show that in the present instance Shakspcaro 
and Sidney both drew from one original, and that the one poet repeated the 
oi her's description because he was applying it to the same lady ; and when we 
have lifted the veil of mystery through which they have glittered, and behin«l 
which the face has been so long concealed, we shall find that the supposed dark 
lady of Shakspeare's Sonnets is the famous golden-haired and black-eyed 
beauty, Penelope Kich, the first love of Philip Sidney, the cousin of Elizabeth 
Yemon, the sister of Essex, the Helen of the Elizabethan poets, personified as 
that " Lascivious Grace " by Shakspeare. 

She was " a most triumphant lady, if report be siuare to her." As won- 
derful a piece of work as ever Nature cunningly compounded, and her beauty 
was of the rarest kind known in the North. Sidney, who proclaimed his love 
for her and his joy therein, " tho' nations might count it shame," has left vivi I 
Venetian paintings of her as the " Stella " of his Sonnets, the " Philoclea" of 
his Arcadia — whereby the lady glows in the mind, warm with life once more. 
She had hair of tawny gold. Sidney described her tresses as beams of gold 
caught in a net. In complexion of face she was nearly a brunette. II er Poet 
has exactly marked the colour of her cheek as a " kindle/ claret" which is 
definite as the tint described by Dante as being " leas than that of the rose, but 
more than that of the violets " ; 

** Of all complexions the culled sovereignty 
Did meet as at a fair in her fair cheek." 

So black were her eyes, that those who have attempted to depict them scorn to 
have felt, as they say of their very dark women in Angouleme, they were " born 
when coal was in blossom" ThLs opposition of blonde «and brunette was striking 
as is the rich gold and the gorgeous black of the humble-bee. Thus her beauty 
had the utmost contrast and chiaroscuro with which Nature paints the human 
face. Day, with its golden lustres, may be said to have dwelt in her hair : 
night and starlight, in her eyes. The light above and the dark below — the 
fair hair with its Northern frankness of smile and the black burning eyes of tho 
South glittering deadly-brilliant under black velvet eyebrows, with what Keats 
might have called their ebon diamonding^ gave that piquancy of character to her 
appearance on which the poets loved to dwell and doat. 

An angel of light at the first glance ; a " precious visitant," looking as thougli 
just stepped down from heaven, but with Proscrpine-like eyes of such mystory 
you could not tell whether the indwelling divinity might not bo an angel of 
darkness ; could not get at the spirit in the black mask ! And so she walked 
as a wonder among men, gathering hearts by impressment under the banner of 
her voluptuous beauty, and winning such worship as falls to but few. One of 
those women on whom " Heaven hath set strange marks " ; one of those "eaith- 
Ireading stars," as Shakspeare calls them, that come and light up our old world 
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awhile, it may be, on tbeu- dowQward way from that pure lieaven in which they 
will shiue no more; ooe of the women who just aeeoi to tie angels falling! 

But, it may be asked, if these be the jetty eyes of iAdy Rich, where then are 
the tresses of the Siren's own colour, the Mermaid's yellow, which tlie Poets ao 
lurjied upon 1 Sonnet 1 30 sayH, " If huirs be wirex, black wires grow ou her 
head" ; but evidence enough will be adduced to indicate that those 8onuet« ore 
not to be fathomed by the careless, casual glance with which they hare ax yet 
been reid. They have many covert meaningtj that hare hitherto lurked privily. 
We miiHt learn to reiid between the lines. They tell a secret biiitory in cipher 
of which we bave never bisfore possessed the key. The element of irony enters 
into their com|)0«ition. In Ununet 138 it is irony in a smiling mood ; and tliia 
Bonnet 130 in full of irony of tbe subtlest kind— that which makee its mock iu 
smooth words of smiling diHsimulation. This is what Puttenhain calls giving 
the " privy nippe," the sly pinch of dis|>aragement under the pretended fondling 
of iTaise; it is serving up the honey with a sting in it. "There's no such 
sport as sport by sport o'ertbrown," wiys the Princess in Love's LufHivr'i Lo»l ; 
and lliis is the sort of sport which the speaker here make-<i. Ue is showing that 
lie can "gleek u|>on occusion." The intention of the ^niiet is to decry and 
depreciate tinder an nssumed ^ise of praise. No one can suppose, for example, 
if the tally's brensts were dun-coloured, tluit the fact was) mentioncil for the 
sake of flattery, or that tbe description of the bre.ith reeking from her indicates 
any nicenese of feeling ! The apparer.t frankness of statement in this Sonnet 
is not meant to ple«se, nor to any Booth, and it is a bit of malicious subtlety to 
call the lady's hair " bbick wires," which was so often be-sung as golden hair; 
and she had been so vain of its mellow f^plendour — so proud of its re|mte ! The 
uae of the word " wires " points to this ironic reading, for the primary com- 
parison of hair with " wire " is when it is golden — the golden wire which was 
made when Apollo's lute was strung with his sunny hair. It is always golden 
wires that liair is likened to in our poetry. It is not the quality of the hair, 
not tbe teirinett, as we say, but the colour that is tntanl to be decried, and the 
expression is "6£aat ttiret," whii'h, by implication, points to a far differcnl 
colour. 

In the same mocking vein Biion calls Dumain's " divine Kate " an " Amher- 
coioured Raven." " Hor Anther Aair for foul" is datkly " (Hi(.t*<!." If it were 
necessary we might parry this oupression with another which was mode equally 
at random, and not meant to be a statement of fact — 

" In Holhing art (kou btati, rave in thy deeds." 

Benedick asks a qurstiou very appropriate to tbe present subjeet when bo 
^avB to Claiidio, "Spenk yon this with a sad brow, or do you piny the flouliti^ 
jack 1 Come, in what key sliall a man lake you I " 

It is the unique complexion of Stella nnd of Rosaline, wboee beauty in black 
did not include black hair. When the sjionker says, •' If hair bo wires, bhuk 
wires grow on her head," he la using " Ltbiope wonb ' on purpose to decry her. 
Ho is making her Mack all over. 

The sentiment In those Sonnets of the eyes in mourning, an:I of lifarJ: being 
the sole beauty, together with the argument for theeynt and biows being hlAck, 
when, according to tbe other piirts, liteff ovijht iml to bt to, is only a rep«'litioii, 
curiou^y comple'.e, from the p'ay of Lon'i Labvar't Lotl. It ii theie applied 
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to '' Boealine " by Lord Biron, though not quite so carefully manipulated. 
Again the same mistake has occurred ; Bosaline is not a dark lady in the ordinary 
sense. It is the remarkable complexion of Lady Rich once more. It is the 
peerless eyes of ** Stella " that have burned on Lord Biron, and made his tem- 
perament all tinder to their sparks — " Oh, but her eye ! by this light, hut for her 
eye, I would not love her ; yes, but for her two eyes " — the startling strange- 
ness of her black eyes and eyebrows, under the tawny yellow hair, that excites 
the jesting comment of the merry mocking lorda The peculiarity of which 
they make fun is something beyond a dark skin ; that would not explain the 
pleasant conceit which moves their mirth. Lord Biron only defends the lady's 
eyes and brows, on account of blackness, and Shakspeare would not have 
written in this manner had the case been simply as supposed. 

"O, who can give an oath ? where is a book ? 
That I may swear Beauty doth beauty lack. 
If that she learn not of her eye to look : 
No face is fair that is not full so black. 
O, tf in black my lady's brows be decked, 
It mourru that painting; and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect, 
And therefore is she bom to make black fair. 
Her fiivour turns the fashion of these days, 
For native blood is counted ruunting now ; 
And therefore red that woula avoid dispraise 
P^ts itself black to imitate her brow. 

It is the eyes and brows that are black, not the hair of the lady's head, ruddy 
hair being the fashion in Elizabeth's day. According to Lingard,^ the Queen 
wore '* false hair of a red colour surmounted by a crown of gold." It is the red 
eyebrow that was blackened to avoid dispraise, not the red head of hair. Now, 
as ruddy golden hair was the fashion, if Rosaline's hair had been black, the 
others ought to have dyed their hair as well as their eyebrows. The statement 
carefully confines the comparison to the lady's eyes and brow. Evidently her 
hair was more in fashion. The eyes and the brow alone viourtied over tlie 
falsehood of other complexions, with which tricks were played artificially. The 
perfect contrast of her complexion was a trick of Natuie's own ; not to be 
approached, by any cunningnesses of Art. Elsewhere Biron calls the lady 

** A wightly wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes." ' 

The eyes are "stuck in," not as naturally belonging. The description is the 
same as that of the Sonnets : '* Those two mourning eyes ! " it is also one with 

* Vol. vi p. 66. 

' Troviously I nrgued acainst "Whitely," and pointed out that ** Whifely Wanton" 
certainly could not be intended in the sense of a sallow face or '* cheek of cream," becniisc Biron 
says : 

** Of all complexions the culled sovereignty 
Do meet as at a fair in her fair cheek, 
AVhere several worthies make one dignity, 
Where nothing wants that Want itself doth se(?k." 

I now see that as Wight or AVhife is a name for a Witoh, the ei»ithct means a witching or 
bewitching wanton like that "lascivious Grace." 
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Sidney's, and the sole meeting-place of all three is the person and complexion 
of Lady Kich. 

Sidney tells us that when he first began to write of Stella he did it to show 
his love in verse, 

** TJifU ahe^ dear sJu, might take same pleasure of my pain," 

Here the theme and motive of several of Shakspeare's Sonnets is to be found in 
four lines of Sidney's second Sonnet, in which he describes himself as a vassal 
who is like a ** slave-born Muscovite " in his abjectness. He says, 

** I call it praise to sniffer tj/ranny ; 
And now anploy the remnant of my u*it 
To make myself believe thai all is icell, 
While tcith a fading skill I paint my hell." 

Such a mood of unmanly self-prostration is taken advantage of by Rosaline in 
Lore*8 Labour's Lottt, the " attendant star " of the Queen, whcm I hold to be 
Stella, when she says of Biron, 

** JIow I tcould make himfatcn, and beg, and seek. 
And trait the saufonf and observe the times. 
Ami 8iH.>nd his prodigal wits in bootless rhymes, 
An<l shape his service wholly to my hests. 
And viake him proud to make me proud, that jests ! 
So potent-like would I o'ersway his state 
That he should be my fool, and I his f ale" — Act V. sc. ii. 

And this aljectncss in love, this self- surrender, is continued and extended in 
Sliakspeare's latter Sonnets, where the lady aimed at is the same, but the 
character is so change J that any liberty may be taken in speaking of her and 
hrr ill fame, — that is in the Sonnets only intended for a private friend. 

Biron's indication of Rosaline's character is also full of likeness. There is, 
moreover, the same j)ersonification of that will to which Elizabeth Vernon was 
** iiiortijaijed " ; the Will that is so punned upon. 

*' Jiiron, Is filie wediled or no I 
lioxjct. To her will, sir, or so ? '* 

In this personification of trill or wilfulna^^s, we again meet the rival lady to 
whose high imperious ** xcill " the speaker in Sonnet 133 is a prisoner, to the will 
of her who is |)ersouified as " Wiir' in Sonnet 135, and it likewise features the 
wilful Lady Rich, the breakings-out of whose will were perpetual, and dashed 
with Cleopatra-like audjicity. 

^Vhen once we have discovered a speaker for these Sonnets who is in every 
way a more befitting person than the Poet himself, and we couple with them the 
name of Lady Rich, a whole host of suggestions and illustrations start up to 
enfoiTC the conjuncture that she is the lady addressed. Her coarser character in 
later life could not have been more exiictly rendered than it is in these Sonnets. 
They read like the plainest comments on the well-known facts of her career. 
In the year 1600 she had lost the Queen's favour, says the historian Cimden, 
Invauso she was more than sus{)ected of being false to her husband's bed. And 
Sonnets 142 and 152, written in 1599, contain the bluntest statement of this 
precise charge. 

King James told Mountjoy that he had ** lurcJ.ased a/atrtcoman tctih a hlaek 
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80ul.*^ So the lover in these Sonnets denounces the lady as having a heart 
black enough to be the devil's looking-glass, but full of fatal witchery herself. 

The black eyes of Lady Rich were a subject of constant comment in her time, 
and fraquently was their colour associated with another kind of blackness. It 
was divined that her startling combination of fair and dark was in some degree 
the outward symbol of her curious moral mixture. There is a hint of this in a 
letter of the Earl of Nottingham, who, in writing to Lord Monntjoy, twits him 
respectini^ thase same black eyes. He says, '* I think her Majesty would be 
most glad to see and look upon your black eyes here, so tHie trere sure you would 
not look with too much respect of other black eyes,** ** But for that,'' says the old 
gallant past sixty, '' if the Admiral (himself) were but thirty years old, I think 
li6 would not differ in opinion from the Lord Mountjoy." The lady of these 
Sonnets is one in pride of spirit with her to whose power Essex paid unconsciovis 
tribute when he spoke of his sister's strength of mind and force of character, 
and proved his own miserable weakness : *' She must be looked to, for she has a 
proud spirit." This was cowardly on the part of a brother, but he spoke the 
bitter truth of her who had bean the master spirit of his intrigues with James 
of Scotland, and who helped to hurry on his own weakness until his folly met 
its fate. 

But to return to our clue in Sidney's Sonnets. 

Sidney's 34th Sonnet supplies the text for several of Shakspeare's. He will 
write to ease his heart by seeing his pain portrayed in words — see it externalized, 
if only in a mirror ; for " Cruel fights well-pictured forth do j)lease" But will 
not the wise think his words **fotid ware *' if these are published t Then let 
them be kept secret 1 He is in a quandary with his wits at war. It is difficult 
for him to explain, but perhaps others may feel and find the powers of Stella 
that so cor^use his mind. As Shakspeare most assuredly did, and turned it to 
sonneteering account. Following the safe track already found, this Sonnet 
will afford a further clue. Stella's great magical powers that so confused the 
mind of her lovers — especially confusing eyesight and insight — is the subject of 
137, 141, 148, and 150 of Sliakspeare's Sonnets. 

** 0, from what power hast thou this potccrful might 
With insufliciency my heart to sway ? 
To make me give the lie to my true sight ! 
O me ! what eyes hath love put in my liead, 
Which have no correspondence with tnie sight ! " 

" Stella's great powers " have so " confused " his mind. 

Sidney's 52nd is upon the strife between Love and Virtue — 



** A strife is fjrown between Virtue anil Tiove, 
While each pretends that Stella must be his. 



f* 



Shakspeare's 142nd opens thus — 

" Ix)ve is ray sin, and thy dear Virtue hate, 
Hate of my sin grounded on sinful loving.'' 

The Sidneian situation could not be more perfectly portrayed than in those two 
lines, althougli the thought is turned with a different intent. 

Another contention described by Sidney is betwixt the "Will and Wit." 
Virtue, he says doth set **a bait between my Will and Wit.'* This would 
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afFord a sufficient suggestion for the two Sonnets (135 and 136), in which the 
name of " Will " occurs eighteen times ; the contention between " Will and 
W^it " being most ingeniously, wittily, and wilfully sonnetted by Shakespeare. 

In addition to this, it could be shown that, where the likeness is less, Sonnet 
after Sonnet might have been composed on text after text selected from Sidney's 
for the purpose of a re-application to the same person. Here is one example. 
Stella had confessed (Sonnet 62) that 

" LovCf she. didf but laved a love not blind ; '* 
and Shakspeare's 149th commences — 

'* Canst thou, cruel ! say I lore thee not f ** 

and concludes with — 

" But, Love, hate on, for nmo I ibioir thy mind : 
Those thai can sec th4M lov'st, and I AM blind ! ** 

The echo answers perfectly. 

Sonnet 151, compared with Sidney's 91st, will present us with a comparative 
test case. Sidney's Sonnet is headed by Mr. Grosart, " You in them I iove,*' 
with words quoted from the Sonnet itself. 



" you ly TEEM I LOVE. 



(• 



** Stelln, while now, by Honour's cruel might 
I am from you, liglit of my life, misled, 
An<l wliiles, — fair you, my Hun, thus oversprrad 
AViih Alwetice' veil, — 1 live in Sorrow's night ; 
If tikis (lark place yet show like candle-light. 
Some Beauty's piece, as amber-coloured heml, 
^lilk hands, rosu cht-eks, or lips more sweet, more red ; 
Or secings jt't-l'laok but in blackness bright ; 
They plea:>e, — 1 do confess they please — mine eyes ; 
IJut why ? Itrcaiute of you they models be ; 
^loilcls, such bo woo<l-glol)es of glistering skies : 
Dear, therefore Ik? not jealous over me, 

I f you hear that they seem my heart to move ; 

Not them, no ! but you in them I lore,** 

Sidney's plea is that if he a{)pears to love others it is not so in reality ; they 
nre but lay-figures by which he pictures her. It is her personally that he laves 
in them. This same song is sung in the bass clef by the quizzer or mocker of 
** mine uncle." Here the " love in you " becomes lust in strict accordance with 
the change in the characters of the Lascivious Grace, and the speaker who now 
addresses her or who covertly aims at her. It is not with her but with others 
that '' flesh " rises at the mention of her name. Her magic has such power over 
his mind that the " gentle cheater " betrays it to the beti-ayal of his body. The 
marriage with her is imaginary, whilst it is carnal with others. Something 
analogous to this is applied to one of the wives in Goethe's Elective Affinities, 
The fight is for her, not with her. Hence — 

** No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her — Love I for whose dear love I rise and falL" 

Not with her, but with others! There is no more a personal marriage with 
the lady addressed in this Sonnet than theie was a wooing with intent to 
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win her in the others. She is subject rather than object. As such her wanton 
charm betrays his soul, and that betrays his body. Hence he says, 

'* Poor Soul ! within hefed, without he Rich no more ; " 

or, be no 'more misled with the deluding shadow of Lady Rich I 

No more couclu.sive illustration could be given of Shakspeare's method in 
adopting his hint from Sidney's Sonnet, and re-applying it to the same lady in 
accordance with the change of conditions. But it will be more satisfactory to 
print a few of Sidney's Sonnets in full, for the purpose of comparing them with 
Shakspeare's. 



YOU IN THEM I LOVE. 

Lore is too young to know what conscience is ! 
Yet who knows not, conscience is bom of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
liCst guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove : 
For tnou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's ti-eason ; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumi)h in love ; flesh stays no farther 

reason ; 
But rising at thy name, doth point out thee 
As his triumphant piize : proud of this pride 
He is contented thy poor arudge to be. 
To stand in tliy aflairs, fall by thv side : 
No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her — Love ! for whoso dear love I rise and 
fall (151) 



** you IN THEM I love:* 

Stella, wliile now, by Honour's cruel might 
I am from you, light of my life, misled. 
And whiles, — fair you, my sun, thus overspread 
With absence' veil, — I live in Sorrow's night ; 
If this dark place yet show like candle-light. 
Some Beauty's piece, as amber-coloured head. 
Milk hands, rose cheeks, or lips more sw^t, 

more red ; 
Or seeiiigs jet-black but in blackness bright ; 
They please, — I do confess they please, — mine 

eyes : 
But why ? because of you thry models he ; 
Models, such bo wood-globes of glistering 

skies : 
Dear, therefore be not jealous over me, 
I f you hear that they seem my heart to move ; 
Not them, O no ! but you in them I love, 

(91) 



THE TRANSFORMATION. 

O me ! what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Which hath no correspondence with true 

sight ? 
Or if they have, where is my judgment fled. 
That ceiiSuiTS falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 
What means the world to say it is not so I 
If it be not, then love dt»th well denote, 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's ! no. 
How can it ? 0, how can love's eye be true, 
That is so vcxt with watching and with tears ? 
No marvel (hen, though I mistake my view; 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears : 
cuiinini; Love ! with tears thou keej/st 

inc blind, 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should 

find! (148) 

0, from what power hast thou this powerful 

niiglit 
With insullicicncy my heart to sway ? 
To make nie give the lie to my true sight, 
And swfar that brightness doth not grace the 

dav? 



THE TRANSFORMATION. 

Transformed in show, but more transformed in 

mind, 
I cease to strive, with double conquest foiled ; 
For (woo is me !) my powers all I find 
With outwanl force and inward treason spoiled : 
For from witli^ut came to mine eyes the blow, 
Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly 

yield ; 
Both these conspired poor Reason's overthrow: 
False in myself, thus nave I lost the field ; 
Thus are my eyes still ca})tive to one sight ; 
Thus all my thoughts are slaves to one tJiought 

still ; 
Thus Reason to his servants yields his right ; 
Thus is my power transfornitd to your will : 
What marvel then I take a woman's hue, 
Since what 1 see, think, know, is all but you? 

Perhaps some find 
Stella's great powers that so confuse niy njiud. 

mc, that eye 
Doth make my heart to give my tongue the 
lie ! 
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Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
Thore is such strength and warrantlse of skill 
Thai, in my mind, thy worst all beat exceeds t 
AVho taught thee how to make me love thee 

more 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate f 
O, though 1 love what others do abhor, 
AVith others thou should'st not abhor my 
state ! 
If thy nnworthiness raised love in me, 
More worthy 1 to be beloved of thee. (150) 



Since so mine eyes are subject to your sight. 
That in your sight they fixed have my brain ; 
Since so my heart is filled with that light, 
That only light doth all my life maintain ; 
Since in sweet you all goods so richly reign, 
Tiiat where you are, no wishki good can want ; 
Since so your living image lives in me, 
That in my self your self true love doth 
plant : 
How can you him unworthy then decree, ' 
In whose chief part your worths implanted 
be ? (A 102-8) 



REBEL SENSE AND REASON. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill, 
The uncertain sickly aj^wtite to please : 
My Reason, the Physician to my love, 
Anjjry that his prescrijitions are not kept, 
Hath left me, and I des|>erate now approve 
l)esire is death, which Physic did except : 
Vast cure I am, now reason is past rare. 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest ; 
My thoughts and my discourse, as madmen's, 

are 
At random from the truth vainly expressed ; 
For I have swoni thee fair, and thought thee 

bri-jht, 
AVho art as black as hell, as dark as ni^ht. 

(H7) 



"REBEL SENSE" AND REASON. 

If I could think how these my thoughts to 

leave. 
Or thinking still, my thoughts might have 

good end ; 
If rebel sense would reason*a law receive. ^ 
Or reason foiled mould not in vain contend ; 
Then might I think what thoughts were best 

to think ; 
Then might I widely swim, or gladly sink : 
If either you would change your cruel heart, 
Or, cruel still, titne did your beauty stain ; 
If from my soul this love would once depart. 
Or for my love I might some love obtain ; 
Then might I hone a change, or ease of mind, 
By your good help or in myself to find ; 
But since my thoughts in thinking still are 

spent, 
irUh reason*8 strife by senses overthrown ; 
Vou fairer still and still more cruel be7it, 
I loring still a lore that loveth none ; 

I yield and strive ^ I kiss and curse the pain — 
Thought f reason f sense, time, you, and I 

maintain. {Sidera, 8) 



VIRTrE AND LOVE. 

I/ive is my sin and thy dear Virtue hate ! 
lliite of n)y sin, gruumled on sinful loving : 
O, but with mine comjare thou thine own 

state. 
And thou slialt find it merits not r.*i)roving ; 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That hav«' profaned their scarlet ornaments. 
And soaK'il fal^' bonds of love as oft as mine ; 
KoliK'd others' IhmIs' revenues of their rents : 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov'st those 
Whom thine eves woo as mine inii>ortune thee : 
Koot pity in tliy heart, that when it grows 
Thy i»ity may deserve to pitied U' : 

If thou <lost seek to have what thou dost 
hide, 

liv 8. If-cxaniple mnycht thou be denied ! 



VIRTUE AND LOVE. 

A strife is grown between Virtue and Ix>ye, 
AVhile each pretends that Stella must be his : 
Her eyes, her li|»s, her all, saith Love, do this. 
Since they do wear his badge, most finnly 

]»rove : 
But Virtue thus that title doth dl«prove, 
That Stella,— dear name !— that Stella is 
That virtuous soul, sure heir of heavenly bliss. 
Not this fair outside which our heart doth 

move : 
And therefore, though her beautv and her grace 
Be !A)Ve's indeeii, in Stella's self he may 
By no pri>tence claim any manner (of) place : 
S\ ell, I^ve, since this demur our suit doth 

stay, 
L«'t Virtue have that Stella's self ; yet thus. 
That Virtue but that body grant to us ! 

(52) 
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TRUE BEAUTY AND FALSE SEEING. 

Thou blind fool, Lovo, what dost thou to mine 

eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see I 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 
Yet what the best is take tiie worst to be : 
If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks, 
Be anchored in the bay where all men ride, 
Why of eyes' falsehood hast thouforgid hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of ray heart is tied ? 
Why shmld my heart think that a several plot, 
TVhich my heart knows the wide world's com- 

m^m place f 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 
To put fair tnith upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true my heart and eyes have 

erred. 
And to this false plague are they now trans- 
ferred. (137) 



TRUE BEAUTY AND FALSE SEEING. 

It is most true that eyes are formed to serve 
The inward light, and that the heavenly part 
Ought to be king, from whose rules who do 

swerve, 
Rebels to nature, strive for their own smart : 
It is most true, what we call Cupid's dart 
An image is, which for ourselves we carve, 
And, fools, adore in temple of our heart. 
Till that good God make church and church- 
man starve : 
True, that true beauty virtue is indeed, 
Whereof this beauty can be but a shade. 
Which elements with mortal mixture breed : 
Tme, that on earth we are but pilgrims made, 
And should in soul up to our country move : 
Tnie, and yet true — that I must Stella love. 

(5) 



One dominant conceit of Sidney's was in the identification of himself or his 
love with Cupid, and Stella with Venus. The Boy appears in a number of 
Sonnets. In Sonnet 40 he is the blind fool Love. He is the childish repre- 
sentative of Sidney, who played the fool with Penelope Devereux. 

** In truth, Love, with what a boyish mind 
Thou didst proceed iu thy most serious ways." 

Like a child, looking babies in the eyes of Stella ; like a fool, playing bo-peep 
with her instead of playing the husband and marrying her. This conceit grew 
ticklesome when applied to Lady Eich at a later period. Shakspeare's 1 37th 
begins — 

**Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes ?'* 

And here, as in th3 149th Sonnet, the speaker adopts this character of the blind 
Cupid and turns it to quite another account. He takes the leading thought, 
but is not limited to Sidney's leadin^f-strings. The lady has so greatly changed, 
and the feeling now expressed or simulated is no longer the true love of Sidney, 
but the pretended passion of Will Herbert as the subject of Shakspeare's 
Sonnets. It is in Sonnet 143 that we can most palpably see the divergence in 
the mode of treatment. Instead of the classical Venus and child we have the 
commonplace housewife and her babe, whom she sets down as she runs to catch 
her chickens. 

** Love still a hoy and oft a wanton is,** 

as first line of Sidney's 73rd Sonnet, is the original of Shakspeare's 151st, wliich 
opens with — 

'* Love is too young to kuoic what com^cicnec is." 

And Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor exclaims, " Why, now is Cupid 
a child of conscience." 

This infatuation, whether felt or feigned, real or assumed, is thus shown to be 
that of a youth who can be and is represented as a boy or a babe following after 
and crying for its mother. A position seriously impossible to the matuic man 
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Sh.'ikspcaro, but bumorously possible when occupied by Herbert, who was so 
much younger than Lady Rich. 

The subject of Sonnet 138 is " Age in Love^ But there are two versions of 
this Sonnet, the oiiginal one having been printed in the year 1599 by Jaggard 
in the Fassionate Ptigrim. 



When my Love swears that she is made of 

truth, 
I do l>elieve her, thotij^h I know she lies ; 
That she might thiuk me some untutored 

youth, 
Unlean.ed in the world's false subtleties ! 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me 

young. 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simjtl y I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppressed ; 
liut wherefore says she not she is uniust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O, love's 1>est habit is in seeming trust, 
And Age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her and slie with me. 
And in our faults by lies we Hat tiered Iks. 

{T/io^rjH', 138.) 



When my Love swears that she is made of 

truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies. 
That she might thiuk me some untutored 

youth, 
Unskilful in the world's false forgeries : 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me 

young. 
Although I know my vears be past the best, 
I smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 
Out-facing faults in love with love's illrest : 
But.wherefore says my Love that she is young T 
And wherefore say not I that I am old f 
O, love's best habit is a soothing tongue. 
And Age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I'll lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus smothered 

me. {PanianaU Pilgrim.) 



tt 



ft 



But if these two versions are carefully compared, it will be seen that the 
subjt'ct involves more than **Ap:e in love," and that the second version was 
nuHlified of set purpose to conceal a fact which was manifest in the first one. 
As amended it is made to look as though the ** Age in love" was applicable to 
both lovers, and that both were telling lies on the same ground of fact. But if 
lK>tli were old there would be no inec|uality and no need of falsehood or disguise. 
That the Lady tc<i8 old, or the older, is certiin. Tliis is proved by the suppi-cssed 
lines — 

** But wherefore says my Love that she is young f 
Because 

** Age in love loves not to have years told.' 

Elsewhere we find evidence of the sj^aker's youth in direct contmst with the 
lady's jige. She is portraye<l as the mother compared with Liui, the child 
who asks her to *' play the mother's part " in kissing him and being kind to him, 
who runs after her like a child crying, calling himself " tJty babe,** Therefore, 
the treatment of this same youth as ** Age in love" must be an intentional 
blind, a mcnle of enhancing the jest for those who understood the allu^^iona. 
Tlij lady's age is the original reality aimed at ; hence the concealment of thia, 
the subject of her lying, in the later version, by leaving out the allusion to her 
age— 

" But wherefore says my I^ve that she is young ?" 

V/hen she tells lies al>out her truth (which turns on her age in line 9) he 
1 rt'tcMnls to believe lier, that she might think him young and green^ although 
she knows his days are past the best. I take it that the allusion to liis own 
years l>eing past the l)est is an intendeil falsification of fiu^t for the ^ake of the 
lyinj to^-ether. The first version says of the lying, tchich is M« Itulys only — 

" I smiling cri*dit her falRe-s|»eaking tongue. 
Out-facing faul 's in love with love's ill rest.' 
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And this last line was altered to — 

" On both aides thus is simple truth suppressed." 

This suppression points to an intentional disguise for one of the persons con- 
cerned; and the other alteration, whereby the jest is made to appear more 
serious still, looks like an intended masking of the other person. Bj these 
changes the irony of the youth in love with age is made less probable, and the 
suppression of the " simple truth " on both sides leads to the conclusion that 
both of them represented " Age in love " who did not wish to have the truth 
confessed. 

** Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young," 

only involved the speaker's youthfulness, his greenness, his implicit credence 
when the lady told lies respecting her own age. 

** Although I know my years be past the best," . 

is one half of the double joke at which he smiles. 

** Bnt wherefore says my love that she is young t 
And wherefore say not J that I am old f" ^ 

Why indeed 1 As if elderly people would woo a woman by saying so. The 
earlier copy shows the lies to have been on the score of the lady's age only ; 
and why should that have been suppressed t Why should the Sonnet have been 
carefully corrected, and for the wor^e ) In making the change the Poet loses 
the antithesis between young and old — ^the grain of salt that he liked to see 
sparkle in his lines ; and the real subject of the lady's lies disappears altogether. 
There must have been private and particular reasons for generalizing thus 
vaguely. 
It must have been apprehended that the line — 

** But wherefore says my Love that she is young ? " 

might excite suspicion and the story be got at ; another touch was needed to 
peifect the disguise. A^nd so we catch the Poet, unless the change was made 
by Herbert himself, doing a bit of work analogous to that which Las to be per- 
formed by the stealers of marked linen, viz. picking out the proof of ownership. 

The speaker then is so young that his years, in contrast with the lady's age, 
can be treated as matter for a laugh in the sleeve ; he is unmarried, and his 
Christian name is '* Will." All the testimony on the score of character unites 
with the other evidence in proof that this is young William Herbert, not 
William Shakspeare; he was a spirit of a different complexion, a man of 
another mould, and at the time neither young e^iovgh to he the speaker with the 
humorous reading, nor old enough/or tlie serious inter2yretatio7i hitherto accepted, 
he iKing just thirty-six, exactly ** midway in this our mortal life." At which 
period of peifect manhood and ripened power, his days could not possibly have 
been " past the best." If he were the speaker the Sonnet would have no mean- 
ing. For he would not be lying in saying that he was net old, and the ^^ simple 
truth " could not have teen suppressed by his not admittin^r that he was old. 

Critics have wasted time in pointing out that I make " Will " Herbert ppcak 
of himself as being old and the lady as being young, when Herbert himself wns 
nineteen years of age, and Lady Rich was getting on for forty — " the exact reversti 
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<(f the aetiud )>o$'Uion9 imagined in t/ie Somtetg." It ie difficult to resist lausliirtg 
in the face of such simplicity. All the irony inteodeil turns on this i-evei-Kal uf 
the &ctiiitl facts, as is the wont and nature of iroay. There was no meaning 
apart from the aiitilhesis, and there ia no antithesis except in the speaker 
being young and the lady not young. The alteration proves the duuble 
intention. 

By recovering the real relationship, we find the true position portrayed or 
ossumei], for the purpose is that of the youth in love with a. laily who is far older 
than himself, the same position and characters as in Sonnet H3. The two go 
together and corroborate each other. 



Such is the jest. For a ja^t it is, and little more. Nothing more to swe.ir by. 
The only lying together is in telling the liea^sha about her age and he about his 
pretended passion. There is no approach to making love here in any mood of 
criminal earnest, nor to the dignity of genuine lust, wliich ii bo often too terribly 
in earnest for any such elaborate jesting. In the tirst copy we read 



■'Tliervforo I'll lie with lore and lore ni(b th 



but this wan altered to 



"Thcn-forc I lie aiib bi 



' juidBhe with me." 



A pUB is introduced, and the sense is changed, the moaning being made grosser. 
The lying together on the subject of age is perverted and made personal This 
alteration must have been made by the same hand that suppressed the evidence 
of the lady's age in clmngiDg the line, " But wherefore says my Love that hhe is 
young," when she was not, as an intentional disguise. This particular change is 
made in and by tlie grosser spirit of two. To my thinking, Sonnet 153 contiiins 
indubitable proof that the speaker is not a married man. It brings the que .tion 
to an issue. He distinctly charges the laily with being married and untrue to 
her wedding bcil and bond. Then he admits tluit he, too, is forsworn, and that 
Bho knows him to be so. But ho Kiys she is twice forKWorn, in being false to 
her husband and false to him. And having said the worst of her, hurled at her 
the most damning charges, he turns on himself with a re^nilsion of feeling, deter- 
mined to show himself as the most perjured oath-breaker of the two. Now, 
surely, we shall have it I lie is about to pi-ove, in bitt«rnes3 of heart, that he 
Iti more perjured than she, and that his sins are of a deeper dye than hert. 
Therefore, one would have thooght that, if a married man, an<l anxious for self- 
coademoation, desirous of showing himself in a still lower gulf of guilt, the fir^t 
thing ho would have done would be, to point out that he wits a* had aa h«r m 
land, or that they were fitly matched. Inst«ad of this — instead of a tnauly 
voice heavy with passion or dogged with determination to sny the worst — we hair 
the treble of a youth, asking, " But why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thef, 
when I break twenty?" And what ore the twenty oaths sworn and vows 
broken by him T Why, he has sworn that she was kind, loving, truthful, and 
fifty other prelty things, which are all lovers' lies ; his perjury consisting of 
oaths in her praise. And this has been imagined to be 8liakspcnre speaking of 
him3«lf, under the moet self-cul(uitt>ry circunu-tanced. The manied man who haj 
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cruelly charged her with her cr'me, which would appear to have been committed 
for his sake, and then tried to turn the reproach from bis cowardly self by a 
playful handling of the subject ! 

So is it with Sonnet 143, of which Steevens has remarked, "the beginning is 
at once pleasing and natural, but the conclusion of it is lame and impotent 
indeed. We attend to the cries of the infant, but we laugh at the loud blubber- 
ing of the great boy, Will." And well we might, if Shakspeare, who, in an 
earlier Sonnet, has painted the leaf of his life in autumnal tint, and appeared 
to have felt the evening of his day folding about him, and seen its shadows 
lengthening in the sunset, had here represented himself in love with, and stark 
mad for, a bold bad woman — by the image of a poor little infant, a tender child, 
toddling after its mammy, and crying for her apron -corner to hold by, and her 
kiss to still its whimpering discontent. This would be laughable, if not too 
lamentable. But Shakspeare did not write to be laughed at, nor did he in his 
riper years put forth what "would, if he were the speaker, be pure maudlin, and 
the very degradation of pathos. The blunder of the imagery would have been 
almost worse than the criminal infatuation. This is not the personal wooing 
of the man w ho carried within him the furnace of passion, in which the swart 
lineaments and orient gorgeousness of Cleopatra glow superbly, — the lightnings 
that leap from out the huge cloudy sorrows of stormy old Lear, — the awful 
power that in Lady Macbeth can darken the moral atmosphere, past seeing the 
colour of blood, — the flashes of nether flame which play like serpent tongues 
about Othello's love, till they have licked up its life-springs. 

The YOUTH of the speaker is demonstrable, and his name is " WilL" Now, as 
the old Scotch servant informed his master when he flung away his wig, " There 
18 no a vale o* wigs on Kirrie Muir ; " so we have no great choice in the matter 
of " Wills." There are but two possible candidates, and they are " Will 
Eerbert " and ** Will Shakspeare." Will Herbert, the nephew of Philip Sidney, 
was a youth of nineteen when Sonnet 138 was jrinted in the Passionate 
Pilgrim^ at which time Shakspeare was thiity-six years old. The inevitiible 
conclusion is, that the speaker of tbe'^e Latter Sonnets, whose name is " Will," 
was William Herbert,- who was Master W. H. until he became the Earl of Pem- 
broke on the death of his father in 1601. 

The curious in such matters may find in Herbert's own Poems ^ proof that 
the writer of them is one in nature, age, and taste with the speaker of tliei-e 
Sonnets. There is proof in his own handwriting, so to say, that he was person- 
ally, or pretended to be, a suffeier from exactly such a passion as is here 
painted, and that he addressed a lady, the very same in character and kind of 
charm, as is here imaged by Shakspeare — not as an object of worship, but for 
the purpose of disparagement and depreciation. This was not the lady who 
afterwards became the celebrated Countess of Devonshire. That lady, we are 
told, was the object of Herbert's "chaste idolatry"; this lady of whom we 
speak was just the reverse. He has prcsente;! her picture in some lines replying 
to a friend who had flatly given his opinion of the lady, and wondered what the 
young Earl could see in her to admire — 

* Poems, written by Wi'liam, Eail of Pembroke, many of which arc answered by Sir 
"WiUiam Kiulyaril ; with other poems written by them, ocoasionally and apart. IGfiO. Of 
these poems Mr. Hallam observes — ''Some arc grossly indecent, but they throw no li^dit 
whatever on the Sonnets of Shakspeare." 
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*' Ono with admiration * told mo, 

He did wonder much and marvel, 
(As, hy chance, he did behold ye) 
llow I could become so servile 
To thy l)eaiity, which he swears 
Eveiy alehouse lattice wears. 

Then he frames a second motion, 

From thy revoluting eyes, 

Saying — such a wanton motion 

From their lustre did arise, 

Tlmt of force thou couldst not 1 e 
From the shame of women free ! " 

Tliis is the la<ly of the Latter Sonnets, feature by faiture ; her whole character 
Hummed up briefly with a perfect tally. Sonnet 131 says — 

** Some say that (hr.fi hchohi^ 
Thy face JuUh not the power to make love groan." 

Here Ls the same sermlity to the beauty that is quite incommensurate in appear- 
ance to the effects which it pro luces — the beauty so accosting that it is merely 
a sign like that of an alehouse, which aptly expresses the " wiile world's common- 
place*' of Sonnet 137 — the skrvility foit by the "proud heart's slave and vassal 
>vretch" of Sonnet 141. Then there is the very motion of those eyes so often 
dwelt on in the Sonnets, and, looking in at their windows, we see the same 
interior, the same fire aglow, tiie »inie picture of Paphos. Also he treats the 
lady after the same ironical fashion. In one Sonnet he asserts that he only 
loves her for her false adornments. One of Herbert's poems, commencing ** Oh, 
do not tax mo with a brutish love," is alike in argument with Sonnet 141 ; and 
all through there is the same inexplicable infatuation, though this is rendered so 
much more powerfully by the hand of Shakspe-ire. 

One of my critics, spciiking of these Latter Sonnels, has said, "We do not 
Indifve that Shakspeiire played the pimp to his own dishonour, but we are 
afraid that he did conceive the dramatic hituation." This, of course, grants the 
dramatic rendering, but would leave it baseless, historically or otherwise, wherens 
the [)resent reading supplies a foundation in identifiable fact without saddling 
the Poet with wantonly conceiving the situation for the sake of writing about 
an unreality. 

As the matter was left, the youth of the spealcer was more completely con- 
cealed, and there was far less chance of identifying him as " Will " Herbert, who 
was but nineteen years old when the Sonnet first appeannl in print. And, as I 
read the matter, the elder "Will " got left in the lurch by his friend "Will" 
the younger, because the name of the 8(>eaker of these Sonnets is " Will." It is 
prolmble that there are reflections of this subject to be made out in the dramatic 
mirror of the time. 

Shakspeare's play of As Yoii, Like It belongs to the period, and in this we 
find a bit of by-phiy on the name of William in relation to two different 
persons. 

ToUi'hHtnne. I low old arc you, frien«l ? 
//'.//. Fivo-and-twi'nty, Sir. 



* /. c. surpriiti. 
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Touch. A ripe age : is thy name William T 

Will, WUUam, sir. 

Touch, A fair name. Now you are not ipae^ for I am he. 

WUl. Which he, sir t 

This is possibly an allusion to the two Wills concerned in the Latter Sonnets, 
and the difficulty of determining which was TjpM, as mast have been foreseen 
by the '' Will " who put the Sonnets into the press. 

Then comes the question, '' Art Rich f " Put to a poor country lout, it has 
not much meaning; poked at Herbert, the joke is enriched. Tina is a way 
Bhakspeare had of making byplay for his Private Friends. The Latter 
Bonnets written for Herbert were begun when he was '* Master Will " in 1590, 
and that was as near as need be for the date of the play. Several likenesses 
crop up, more particularly where Silvius, the disdained lover of Phccbe, brings a 
love-letter from her to Rosalind, and Bosalind charges Silvius with writing the 
letter. There is not the least reason for supposing that Silvius does not speak 
the simple truth when he says he has " never heard it yet." But Rosalind, in 
spite of his protestations, still assumes that he devised and wrote it, and snys, 
" Whaif to make thee an inetrument and play foist etratns upon thee / " £h, 
Master Will t But that is a palpable hit ! Again, the nature of some of the 
Latter Sonnets could not be more aptly described than by Rosalind's charac- 
terization of the letter as containing *' Ethiope words, blacker in their effect than 
m their eountenancef** just as we find them in the Sonnets of ** Will." Rosaline 
and Hermia are both denounced as Ethiops ; and it is said that the use of ^uch 
** Ethiope words" was a "giant rude invention " that could not have been born 
of woman's brain. It is curious, too, to notice in connection with the ** black 
wirea " of Sonnet 130, that Phoebe complains of Rosalind in disguise — 

" He said mine eyes were black, and mt hair black ! 
And now I do remember, scorned at me : 
I marvel why I answered not again ! " 

As if, like Lady Rich's, her hair was not black, but only called so to spite her ! 

The lines — 

"If the scom of your bright cyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine/' 

contain an echo to the sentiment and sound of those in Sonnet 150 — 

" If thy nnworthiness raised love in me, 
More worthy I to bo beloved of thee." 

There is a passage or two in Much Ado About Not/iing which may cast a side- 
light upon the name and the person cf ** Will " in the Sonnets. It was first 
conjectured by Mr. Hunter that the character of Benedick was drawn for 
William Herbert. We find there is a reference made to the initial letter of a 
name that is not in the play, and therefore to a person out of sight. ** Hey 
ho ! " sighs Beatrice, and Margaret asks if that is for a hawk, a hoi*sc, or a 
husband? Beatrice replies, "For the letter that begins them all — H." Kow 
she is in love with Benedick, whose name does not begin with " H.'* If for 
Benedick we read Herbert, we make out the meaning of it, nob otherwise. 
Those who have watched Shakspeare secretly working from real life will have no 
difficulty in taking tliis initial H to mean Herbert. 
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I nlso think tbcro may be a dovhle entaidre on the name of Lady Riuli. 
&|ieiLktng of BIB wife, in case be nlioiild ever marry. Benedick eays — " liirh sbe 
i>)inll be, that's certain ; an excellent vmgician ; nud her liair altail b« qf mhat 
colour it pleaie God." Be this as it may, we must glance at the character of 
Bo Dedick- Herbert, who ia pre-eminently a jestei-. " He is the prince's jester." H» 
has the fancy fur at^uming i>trange disguises. Clnudio says of him, " #ay, but 
his jetting spirit which ia now crtpt into a lutestring!" " The man doth fear 
tio<J, howsoever it seema not in him, by some large jests he tniU mfoke." Such, for 
instanoe, aa his Buggeation of the parody of Sidney's Sonnets, and the jesting at 
Stvlla's own self-caricature I Now. un the name of Herbprt was Will, and as ha 
in the youthful " Will " of the Sonnets, it is obvious that the name of Will id 
;(lso [lunned on in the play. 

" Bill vhal'i j/cmr H'ilif 
Your «in»»r, rir, is enigmniieai - 
flu/./ormy tVill. my Will i>, your good Wilt 
May tUmd uiilA otm, thu day ta bt coMjoiiu^l," ke. — Acl V. K. iv. 

With a further likoneBS to line 12. Sonnet 151, wliicli contains a. pun lh:tt Is 
reprmluced in the play. If Benedick bo Herbert, then the original luudel f><r 
Itcutrice ia Lady Kich. She who hod no living likeness for brilliant wit and 
WMywardneaa, and dare-devilry, and will. Beatrice is a repetition of Rosaline, 
Sidney's Stella with her eyes and " brow of Egypt." She who was the 
'* Attending Star " on Cynthia in the earlier play ia here born under a merry 
stnr. " My mother cried ; but then l/iere v^$ a star danced, and ander Uiat I 
was bom." The star that danced was Stella's. Benedick says, "Till all graces 
bo in one woman, one woman shall not come into my grace. Rich site shtiU 
be, that's certain ; an excellent musician (the lady in Sonnet 128 ia called * My 
Music ') ; and her hair Khali be of what colour it please God." " Fame," says 
S.dney, "doth even grow rich, meaning my Stella's name." And it was so 
famed both aa Rich and Stella that it could not be used without significance. 

Now if we take the date of 1509 for the year in which these Sonnets wera 
written for Herbert, that was also about the time of the MerTi/ Wives qf 
WinJsor, a piny uomentioned by Meres, which was certainly not earlier than 
1399. And bere, again, we may see reflections of the Latter Sonnets in the - 
dramatic mirror. The title of this play might be "Lust in Love." The main 
motive of the huge comedy is lo show FiU^taff in love, or rather to make ft 
merry mockery of his lustful humour when fatt«ned for public exhibition. " / 
think the best way were to entertain him with hojie, till the wicked Jire qf ivst Aare 
melted At'min his otrtt greate "(11. i.). The subject is that "Lust in action'' which 
is portrayed iu the Sonnets, whether laughed at in jest or summed up seriously in 
two of tliem. And this is Shakspeare'e moral of the play as proulaimed in the 
Bong of the Fairi' 

LCST. 

" Fie OS finfut Huttiay, 
Fit on Lutt •nut Lttmry I 
Lutt w but a blondyfirtt 
Kiitdled vilh uaduuU denre, 
fU MAMrt; u*Mt Jlawi£i ana 
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Pinch him,fairicSf miUtuilly; 

Piiich him for his villainy ; 
Pinch hiniy and bum him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and star-light, and vKHm-shine be out, '* 

It is credibly enough reported that the great jest of Falstaff's false love was 

concocted by request of the Queen. In the same way my suggestion is that the 

same subject of lust or false love was treated by request of Herbert in the 

Latter Sonnets as a continuation of Sidney's wooing of Lady Kich. We see how 

the writer had Sidney in mind. When EalstafE exclaims at sight of Mr& Ford, 

" HoAse I caught (thee), heavenly jewel f " he is quoting the first line of Sidney's 

second Sonnets — 

" Have I caught my heavenly jewel ? " 

The Sonnet says : — 

" Love is too blind to know what conscience is ; 
Yet who knows not conscience is bom of love. ** 

And Falstaff in the Merry Wives qf Windsor exclaims, "Why, now is Cupid 
a child of conscience ; he makes restitution ! Speak I like Heme the Hunter 9 " 
Not in the least, one would say, but very like the Sonnet. 

. The love without cause or reason, and the portrait of Age in love, are both 
reproduced in FalstafE's letter to Mrs. Page — ** Ask me rvo reason why I love you ; 
for though love use reason for his precision, lie admits him not for his councillor. 
You are not young, no more aw I; go to tlien, there* s sympathy. You are merry ^ 
80 am I ; ha! ha! then there's more sympathy," 

Two of the Sonnets got into print in the Passionate Pilgrim, and if the 
cause of that were the laxity of Herbert, as one may justly suspect, this is 
possibly aimed at in the play, where there is an allusion to FalstafP's love> 
letters being printed, " He xvill print them, out qf dovht ; for /tc cares not what he 
puts into the press,** This passage is underlined with a meaning beyond an 
application to Falstaff^s letters. The joke is doubled out of the play. Two of 
the Sonnets amongst the Private Friends had been put into print, and the like- 
liest person to have allowed this was Master Will Herbert. 

Now, as before said, it is one of the fantastic follies of Mr. Furnivall, derived 
solely from misreading the Sonnets, that Shakspeare personally suffered a " Hell 
of time " as the result of his " sins of blood ** and " slips in sensual mire," with 
his dark doxy of the Latter Sonnets. He further maintains, that Shakspeare's 
fall into the dirt of degradation led to his sounding the profoundest depths 
of tragedy, and that the furnace-fire of Othello's jealousy and Lear*s raging 
inferno of fierce passion were his own personal ** Hell of time " turned inside out ! 
This personal experience and expiatory suffering are assumed to have preceded 
and to account for the " UnJiajrpy third period " in Shakspeare's life, in which 
his greatest work was done, and he produced his Hamlet, Lear, Otiiello, and 
Macbeth, In checking this insane conceit that Shakspeare's genius culminated 
in the depth of his moral degradation, Mr. Spedding administered a grave 
rebuke in a smiling manner when he said, " / should like to Jiave a juried of 
unhappiness like that !** The same writer tells Mr. Furnivall, that the succession 
of Shakspeare's Plays and Periods is very much like what we might have naturally 
expected, " Without inventing any extraordinary spiritual trials in his jrrivate life 
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to account /ur the changes." Wo are now able to demonstrate Mr. Funiiviiirs 
falLicy and completely demoliKii his iuferencfi. The comparative pi'Ocoee I'l'oves 
the relation of the Latter Sonnets to the play of the Merry Wtixs of Windsor ; 
the §ubject of false love or luat iu love is the same in both, and llie raoral 
is identical in each. Two of the Sonnets supposed to tell tho dark stcry 
againBt the Poet's character ciiine into print in 1599, offering good evidence 
that the group to which they belonged was then estant. Thus in 1699 the eta 
had been committed, the private tragedy was performed, and the consequent 
unhappy period had commenced with all ita torments of remorse. Now, no 
Sbakspearoan who has any insight into our Poet's workmanship, supported by 
other adequate knowledge, would venture to date this drama earlier than 1699. 
Deliufi says 1600. The comparative process tends to show that it belongs to or 
follows the year of those Herbert Saiinete which were extant in 1599. And the 
Merry Wive* containa the comedy of Shakspeare's unmitig.ited mirth. In thia the 
fiiUeet ripenena of his humour is to be found for the first time, ami the comedy 
is unchastened by a tear of sorrow, and untempered by a single sigh of sadness. 
The play is wholly an uproarious creation of mirth, the loudest laugh that 
Bhakspeare ever had. It recks with jollity as FaUtaS did with fatness, and 
is aa huge in its hilarity. And this drama, which is the one that is entirely 
free from sadnees, free from any sign of conscious guilt, remorse, or melan* 
choly memories, wou/rf be the Jiret product of liie previotu " UtU qf time," sup- 
posed to have been suffered by the Poet in hia Sonneta ! Indeed, the Merry 
Wivet, Much Ado, A» You, Like It, and Ttce(/ih iV^Ai— four perfect, cordialheartod 
comedies — are the blithe plays that followed the Sonnets of 1599; and thesti 
come between tiiem and the period of Sliakspearo's mightiest workmanship, 
attained at last in his supremest tragedies, Zear, Ot/iello, Macbeth, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. Bo much for another foolish application to Shakspeare and his 
Plays of a false inference derived from the autobiographical misinterpretation 
of the Sonnets I 

According to the actual facts, not fancies nor fabrications, Shakspeare'a 
Sonnets were first conuuenced on the model of Sidney's. His arguments for 
marriage were taken bodily from the Arcadia, and reproduced in verse with an 
application to the circumstances of Elouthampton. This fact ia indisputable, and 
established for ever. The same thing occurs with a dlSerence in the Latter 
Bonnets. Here wu find the like imitation of Sidney ) the same borrowing of his 
argument ; the same eyes iu mouruiug, and the same blackness above aU other 
beauty which had been celebrated by him. The lady aimed at is the one, thA 
incomptvrable Stella, who bad no living likeness ; whose complexion was bo nr« 
that it set a new fashion in beauty ; unique enough to be inimitable. 

The Bonnets were written in an emulative continuation of Sidney's, and that 
which differentiates them from Sidney's is mainly to he found in the later 
character and characteristics of the same Lady Rich who was besung by both 
with twenty years between. In the Latter as in the earlier Sonnete, those on 
lust equally with those on love, we are enabled to set foot on the ground of fact 
with the aid of Sidney's Sonnets. Stella is further identified aa Lady Rich by 
name ; again in imitation of Sidney in his punning on tlie name of Rich. More- 
over, the black beauty of Stella is doubly identified by means of her moral black- 
ness conventionally considered and publicly proclaimed. Slie is trebly identified 
by her age {which waa suppreascd and smuggled out of sight in the second 
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version of Sonnet 138) in relation or in opposition to the youth of the speaker, 
yfho is characterized as the child in love, and whose name is Will. Lady Rich 
is identifiably portrayed as the woman of " proud heart " so currishly betrayed 
by her brother as one who needed to be looked after ; she who was so '' becoming 
of things ill," that in the " very refuse " of her deeds her toorst exceeded " aU 
best.*' Such was the strength and warrant of her skill and glamouria 

My explanation of the Latter Sonnets, then, is, that they were written for 
Will Herbert in 1599, just after the appearance of certain Sonnets and Songs 
of Sidney's, which were printed for the first time in the 1598 edition of his 
Arcadia ; that they were written on the same person as subject who had been 
the object of Sidney's Sonnets, at the suggestion of Master Will Herbert, the 
nephew of Sidney ; that Herbert is the speaker whose name is *' Will," and who 
is portrayed as the youth in love with Age in Sonnets 138 — 143. That Sidney's 
''Stella" is to be identified as the lady with the mourning eyes in Sonnets 127 
and 132, compared with Sidney's ; that she is not only one with Stella in her 
likeness to nature and the unique unlikeness of both to anybody else, but can 
also be identified by the puns upon her name of Rich which culminate in Sonnet 
135, where the speaker describes her as being Rich in Will, and desires that she 
will complete the antithesis by making him Will in Rich. 

My further explanation is, that the Sonnets thus suggested were written in 
a capping imitation of Sidney's; that the assumed infatuation of ''Will" 
(Herbert) is a capping imitation of Sidney's passion ; and that so far as the 
passion is unreal, the Sonnets assume the character of a burlesque on Sidney's 
founded on the changes in the character of Stella. 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother, had already characterized her brother's 
" Love-lays " addressed to Stella as " Merry Riddles " ; and here we have another 
"merry riddle" on the same subject of bewitched affection suggested by her 
son, in which the likenesses are close enough to Sidney's Sonnets to determine 
the nature of Shakspeare's. I would not call Shakspeare's Sonnets merely 
an intentional caricature of Sidney's Sonnets. It was the lady herself who had 
caricatured the likeness drawn of her in early life by Sidney. They are not 
simply an imitation of Sidney's, nor a plagiarism, nor a parody, but a mixture 
of all three, only to be understood when we know that Stella, the same person 
with the changed character, is the lady aimed at, at least as the subject if not 
the object of these Sonnets. For example, in Sidney's lines from Sidera, on p. 
249, which were first printed in 1598, there is an allusion to a future possibility 
that is ineffably pathetic, a note as piercing as the sudden cry in the nightingale's 

SODg — 

' If either you would change your cruel heart, 
Or cniel atillt Time did your beauty stain ; 
If from my soul this love would once depart, 
Or for my love some love I might attain, 
Then might 1 hope a change, or ease of mind 
By your good help, or in myself to find." 

And when Shakspeare wrote Time had stained the brilliant beauty, but she was 
" cruel still," and as tyrannous in the waning lustre of her fadiug charms, her 
" insufficiency," as any of the younger ones, " whose beauties proudly make them 
cruel." 
It has now been demonstrated that the Latter Sonnets are not meiely what 
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Profeaaor Minto (who followed in the footpriniB of Henry Brown) has called 
"axercia«e of skill uadurtukeo Id a spirit of witnton defiance and derision of 
COHHONPLACB " I At the same time, the id«uliGcation of their real tnoiif iu 
relation to Sidney's provus that they coutikiii do personal revelation of tlie 
Poet'b life or love. 

A few lu£t words on Alary Fyttou as the Dark Lady of these Ijatter Sonnets. 
The odds are a thousand to one against her in favour of Penelo]ie Rich. But I 
havD no perfiona) bia^ in the matter. If Mr. Tyler could show that there wore 
two women of tbe some character within and complexion without as Lady Kirh ; 
if he could prove that Mary Fytton was an infamous married woman in 1599, 
my interpretation of the Honneta on the dramatic theory would still hold tha 
field, even if Lady Rich were proved to be the unfit 'un. The speaker woold 
still be " Will " by name, and I should still contend that he was " Will " Herbert 
for whom these Latter Sonnets were written. But this has yet to be done. 

Mr. Tyler's contention is, that Mary Fytton was Shakspeare's paramour in 
1599 ; that she was then the known breaker of her marriage vows, the " bay 
where all men ride." the "wide world's comnioo place;" » harlot whose 
philtre of her physical cluirms hud been drunken by her lovers to the dregs ; a 
false, a foul, and fnilon woman, abhorred by otlicrtt, who was in tlie " very 
refuse " of her evil " deeds " ; that ehe wiis then, in 1599, as the Sonnet shows, 
old enough to be laughed at ss " Age in love." And Mr. Tyler is guileless 
enongh to suppose that two years later WilUnm Herbert, the Earl of Pembroke, 
could be charged with sedccing her, and that he was put into prison fur beget- 
ting her with child 1 Ue does not explain now the child could be sworn to 
Herbert I Why not to Shakspeure, or even to her own husband I 

Mr. Tyler has failed to sliow the same mution that was exercised by the 
negro who, on beins aeked the conundrum, " Who was the father of Eve's first 
child?" i-cplied, "Who did Adam suspectl" Ho has no doubt that the child 
was Herbert's ; that the mother wus Shakspeare's Mistress; that she was the 
murried wife oS somebody else ; that she was still a maid of honour, a girat 
favourite of the Queen's, and still known at Court in 1600 by her maiden name 
of Fytton, But if Mary Fytton had been on« in character with the Dark Lady 
in IS9d, when two of these Sonnets were printed, it is for ever impossible that 
she ooidd liave fathered a child upon Lord Pembroke in ItiOl. CreJat Judamt I 
And Mr. Tyler adduces no evidence whatever to suggest that Mary Fytton was 
a married woman of immoral character in the refuse of her deeds ; no evidence 
of her having been either luarried or divorced in 1600, when she figured at Court 
under her own maiden name, and was in high favour with tlie Queen ; no 
allusions to her being btack>eyed or swarthy of complexion. Motvover, if Mr*. 
Fytton had been the "Cause" of Herbert's disgrace ajid imprisonment, if slie 
did bear a child to him in 1601, Herbej-t's jmsHioo must have been rval and 
fruitful ; but that would not tlien bo the passion portrayed in the Lntt«r 
Sonnets. 

The letter from Sir Edward Fytton, Mrs. Fytt^n's father, written January 
29, ISyy, compared with another letter of August 5, 1600, as quoted by Mr. 
Tyler,' appears to tell directly against his iut«rprotAtion. A sum of £1201} 
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seems to have been due to Sir Edward Fytton for service in Ireland. This 
being left standing over, was assigned by him to his daughter as a marriage- 
portion ("her por9on ")— obviously wjAcn she should be married/ The money 
remained in the hands of the Irish treasurer, Sir Henry Wallop, an objection 
having been made to paying it over to Mrs. Fytton on the ground that " a good 
discharge ** could not be obtained. Sir Edward protested that a stifficierU dis- 
charge had already been given in accordance with the terms prescribed by Sir 
Henry Wallop. Here the difficulty about paying the money intended for a 
marriage portion evidently arose from the lady's not being married, and 
consequently from the absence of the proper person to give the legal receipt and 
quittance. And so as an unmarried woman she could father a child on Herbert 
a year later, and he could be expected to marry her. 

The Earl of Pembroke on being examined, " confesseth to the fact " that he 
is the guilty one, but he ^^ utterly renounceth all marriage J' This suffices to 
show there was some suggestion of marriage, and to prove that Mary was 
marriageable, therefore not married at the time. All the evidence points to 
her not being married, and to her being marriageable in 1601, when Herbert 
made his double declaration, and therefore to the impossibility of her being the 
faithless married woman of the Sonnets. Besides which, if it could be demon- 
strated that she had been married, and was Herbert's mistress in 1600, that 
would not prove her to have been Shakspeare's trull the year or several years 
previously. 

Mary Fytton, born in 1578, was but twenty-one in the year that Sonnet 138 
appeared in the Passionate Pilgrim, when no whisper had been breathed against 
her, and no warrant given for an unmanly attempt to fly-blow her maiden fame 
and taint her character before the time with any such mental maggots as these. 
Mr. Tyler's unfounded charge against Mary Fytton and Shakspeare is more 
indecent than anything in Brown's indictment. Yet the parrots of the press 
will hail this as the solution of a problem, and are already crying "Pretty 
Polly" ! At present, however, any link between Shakspeare and Mary Fytton 
has to be forged by means of a false inference, in defiance of facts the most fatal 
to the theory. 

It would have been far less grossly improbable if Mr. Tyler had maintained 
the hypothesis that Shakspeare wrote the Lfitter Sonnets on William Herbert's 
amour with Mary Fytton, instead of making them personal to the Poet himself, 
and thus becoming responsible for the puerile suggestion that such a worthless 
wanton as is portrayed by Shakspeare in 1599 could be seduced by Herbert 
in 1600, and become the cause of his being sent to prison in 1601 as the father 
of her child. But the Brownites will clutch at any delusion in the blind belief 
that the Sonnets must be autobiographical. 

Whatsoever the object of the Sonnets, the starry lady with the mourning 
eyes, whose blackness was above all beauty, the Lascivious Grace, the ** fair 
woman with a black soul," the lady whoso name of Kich is punned upon by 
"Will" in Sonnets 135-6, remains the subject of Shakspeare's Latter Sonnets, 
Mary Fytton and all other sirens, swarthy or otherwise, notwithstanding. It is 
not the name of Fytton but Rich that *' flesh " rises at, when it is content to he 
her " POOR " drudge (Sonnet 151). It is " Rich in Will " and Will in Rich, not 
Fytton (Sonnets 135-6). And in the true Shakspearean antithesis. to the "poor 
soul" of Sonnet 146 the name is "Rich," not Fytton. It was T.ady Kich (hat 
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Sidney loved and wrote about, not Mary Fjtton ; and Shakspeare's Sonnets 
follow his. 

Further, the lady of the Latter Sonnets is the same, feature for feature, as 
Rosaline in Lovers Labour's Lost; identical in character and complexion, her 
" light condition in a beauty dark," her sumptuous sexual grace, her wayward 
wanton wilfulness, and imperious tyranny ; therefore the original of hoik teas 
known to Shakspea/re as early as 1591. This could not have been Mary Fytton, 
who was t/ien a girl qf thirteen. But Rosaline is Stella by nature and by name 
AS the moon's " attending star," — like Lady Rich at the Court of Cynthia, — to 
whom Biron says — 

** We number nothing that we spend for you, 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, 
That we may do it still witliout accompt*' 



And again — 



(C 



Your capacity 
Ts of t^ ftt nature, that to your huge store^ 
Wise things sei^m foolish, and rich things seem poor." 



And such is the lady addressed in Sonnets 135-6, — which should be closely com- 
IKired witli the play, — who is " rich in will," " large and spacious " in Will, and 
of limitless capacity ; **one that will do the deed though Argus were her eunuch 
and her guard " (III. i.). 

There is yet that last trump-card to play which, as in the case of the Sonnet 
on " Barley- Break," suffices to win the game. 

Tlie argument all through these Latter Sonnets is more or less Sidney's, though 
not always di-awn from his Sonnets nor his prose. In the fifth song of Astrophel 
and tStella her poet threatens to turn round on Lady Rich, and put out the glory 
of her picture that he has painted — *' stain her white with vagabonding shame," 
unsay all that he has sworn of her lovable beauty, and proclaim to all the world 
that in loving such a woman so blindly, so madly, he himself must have been 
insane ! He tells her '* tlie same key can open tchic/i can lock up a treasure.*' He 
will strip her of the false feathers in which she has soared sky-high on the wings 
of his earlier verse. Feature by feature he will disfigure and defame her, he 
who had 8(Huit himself so fruitlessly in her praise. He calls her a thief. " Rich 
in all joys," she robs him of his joy. He denounces her as a rebel and a murderer. 
He charges her with being a tyi*ant and a traitor. She is a witch, and worsA. 
She is a devil. But it is necessary to reprint the eutii*e song, which is dark 
with " Ethiope words." 

*' While favour fed my hope, delight with hope was brought ; 
Thought waited on delight, ana speech did follow thought ; 
Then grew my tongue and \ycn records unto thy gloiy, 
I thouglit all words were lost tliat were not spent of thee ; 
I thought each place was dark but where thy lights would be, 
And all ears worse than deaf that heard not out thy btory. 

I said thou wert most fair, and so indeed thou art ; 
I said thou wert most sweet, sweet iH)i8on to mv heart ; 
I said my soul was thine, O that I then had lied ; 
1 said thine eyes were stars, thy breast the milky way, 
Thy fingei-8 Cupid's shafts, thy voice the angel's lay : 
And uU I said so well, as no man it denied. 
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But now that hope in lost, unkindneas kiUs delight ; 
Yet thought oiiil Hiieech do live, though motamorphooed qnite, 
For rage now rules the reins which guided were by pleasure ;- 
I Uiink now of thy faults, who late thoupjht of thy praise ; 
That speech falls now to blame, which did thy honour raise : 
The same key open can, which can lock up a treasure I 

Then thou, whom partial heaTens conspired in one to ffsme 

The proof of Beaut's worth, th'inheritriz of fame. 

The mansion state of bliss, and just excuse of loTen ; 

See now those feathera plnckL wherewith thou flewcst most high : 

See what clouds of reproach shall dark thy honour's sky : 

Whose own fault cast him down hardly high state leooyenL 

And, O my Muse, though oft you lulled her in your Up, 
And then, a heavenly child, gave her ambrosian pap, 
And to that brain of hen your kindest gifts infused ; 
Since she, disdaining me, doth you in me disdain. 
Suffer not her to laugh, while bioth we suffer pain : 
Princes in sulyects' wrong must deem themselves abused I 

Your client poor myself, shall Stella handle so : 

Revenge! Revenge! my Muse! defiance* trumpet blow; 

Threaten 1 what may be done, yet do more than you threaten ! 

Ah, my suit granted is, I feel my breast doth swell ; 

Kow, child, a lesson new you shall b^B^ to sjpell ; 

Sweet babes must babies have, but shrewed girls must be beaten. 

Think now no more to hear of warm fine-odoured snow, 

Kor blushing lilies, nor pearls' ruby-hidden row, 

Kor of that golden sea, whose waves in curls are broken ; 

But of thy soul, so fraught with such unffretef^lness, 

As where thou soon mignt'st help, most uith dost most oppress ; 

Ungrateful, who is called, the wont of evils is spoken. 

Yet worse than worst, I say thou art a Thief— a Thief, 
Now God forbid ! a Thief ! and of wont thieves the ch^ef : 
Thieves steal for need, and steal but goods which pain recovers, 
But tliou, Uich in all joys, dost rob my joys from me. 
Which cannot be restored l)y time or industry : 
Of foes the s|X)il is evil, far worse of constant lovers. 

Yet — gentle English thieves do roh, but will not slay, 

Thou Eiiglisli-murdering Thief, wilt liave Iioarts for thy prey : 

The name of Murderer now on thy fair forehead sitteth. 

And even while 1 do speak, my death -wounds bleeding be, 

Whicli, I protest, proceed from only cruel thee : 

Who may, and will not save, murder in truth committeth. 

But murder, private fault, seems but a toy to thee : 

1 lay then to tliy charge unjustest tyranny, 

If rule, by force, without all claim, a Tyrant showeth ; 

For thou dost lord my heart, who am not born thy slave. 

And, wliich is worse, makes mo most guiltless torments lave : 

A rightful prime by unright deeds a tymnt groweth. 

Ix), you grow proud with this, for tyrants make folk bow : 
Of foul rebellion then I do appeach thee now, 
Kebel by Nature's law. Rebel by law of Ue-ason : 
Thou, sweetest subject wert, born in the realm of love, 
And yet against thy prince thy force dost daily i>rove : 
No virtue merits praise, once touched with blot of treason. 
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Bat valiuit rebeli oft in fools' tnonths piirchuo fuiio ; 
] DDir tliDD stain thy nliilc witli Vkgaboiidiug sluuiic. 
Both tcbel to the sod odiI vagrant from the raotLer ; 
For weariDg Tenos' baJge ia vrtrj part of thvo, 
Unto Diann'i tnin thoa, muswaf , didst nee : 
Wlio bileth ong i» false, thougli tnuty U) another. 

What, is not thia enouf;h 1 nay, fai vane eomcth here ; 

A Witch, I say, thon art, though thoa w ^r appear ; 

Xor, I protiiat, m; aight never tli; face cnjoyetti, 

But I ill me am changird, 1 am alire and dead ; 

My feet are tnnud U> raota, my heart becomrth lead : 

No witchcraft ia so evil as which man's luind destroyeth 1 

Yet Witchee may repent ; thou ut far worse than they : 
AU> that I am forced such evil of thm to say < 
I any thon art a Devil, thoagh clothed in aiij^t's ahioing ; 
" ir thy face tempts my aoul to leave the heavsn tor thuo, 



) dovili la trua defining. 



r thy f« 
And thy tconU of intuit do nour ev( 
Who lampt, and tempting plagne, al 

You, then, nngratoful Thief, you murdering Tyrant, yon. 
You Rebel ronaway, (o lonl and lady untnie, 
You Wilch, you l>evi], — alas I you still of me lie loTod, 
Yon see what I can asy ; mend yet yonr fiowani mind, 
And mah skill in my Muse, you, riK^aui^iled, sball liiid, 
That all thesu cruel words your praiaei shall be proved." 

AilToplul and Slclla, Seng T. 

Thus we see that tbe blackening of Stella's cliaract«r by abuse was first por- 
formed by Sidney's own pen. And tfiit toas one fjf Vie poema l/uU teere priitUd 
/or tImjirH tivte in the edition qf \5^i. Here, then, we&t last attain the slATtin^ 
point of the Herbert Sonnets for following them on the track of Sidney's. 

Wlien Shakspeare wrote Stella bad fulfilled in real earnest all that her poet 
and lover has here charged her with in hia mad unmeaning or miiQeusuriug 
mooi. The fiu--t was uutoriouK at tbe time, that St«lla had become the bluckened 
beauty iu real life, as painted in tlie letter Sonnets. Sidney's " uwrc/i of rr/aae " 
lind been realized by her in the " rtjuee of her deedi," — the very language of 
Sidney being thus inteiusilied by Sliakspeare in his 150th Sonnet. 

Of counse if Penelope Rich be the lady of these Sonnets, she is not the Iddy 
Rich of Sidney's love. Time and the turn of things have bad their wny. Site 
is now getting on for forty, although one of those who never do feel furly. The 
lustres of youth, including her hair, have somewhat dimmed ; the splendour of 
her beauty has been doubly tarnished. Besides, it was not the writer's cue to 
prai», the description was not intended to (hitter. Ue never meant to laud ihe 
golden garniture of her sunshiny head — the " yellow 
and long" in Spenser's verso, and glowed so in i 
bring forward that " glistering foil " of her hair i 
of her eyes ; that is only, though very markeilly, i 
compaied to the " grey cheeks of the east," and the " 



I locks that shone so bright 
i eyes. He dees not 
Q contrast with the blacknebS 
mplied. Her cheeks also are 

" sober west " iu their faded 



paleness, having lost the young tvd that used to tlubh up when the smile look 
il« rosy rise fiom the cupid cornered mouth, and suffused them in a soft aurural 
bloom, " us of ruse-lea^'es a Utile stirred " with the warm breath of Sidney's 
lore. This is Xjtdy Rich with the spring-frv«lin»« gone, tlie bluiJiing gnuHw 
ntthtlmwu. Lady Rich iu the iiinimnt of her Lveliuess and ivfuso of her 
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deeds, not merely the refuse of Sidney's wild and whirling wordsy the _ _ 
shadows of her character made it impossible, had he been so minded, for Shak- 
speare to laud her like Sidney had done, as *^ thcU virtuoua soul, sure heir qf 
heavenly Uiee " / and " rich in those gifte which give the etemoU croton," Nor did 
he look on her through Sidney's eyes. He had seen and heard of her later gifts 
and graces. Tet, in spite of the touch of time, and the waste of a passionate 
life in her intense face — in spite of the descriptions which so tend to defeature 
the image set up by Sidney — we cannot but recognize the lady of the mourning 
eyes, the complexion beyond the reach of Art, and know her by the original 
likeness that passes all likeness of imitation. Changed and changing as she Ib, 
there is all the old fire, and in her plainness she is proudly cruel as those who 
are in the first blush of their budding-time. And the black eyes remain 
imperial as of old in their infatuating charm ; cunning as ever in their black 
art — full of the old spells, with a power to haunt through life— like the weird 
eyes of a dream. 

It must be confessed that Shakspeare betrays great boyishness in thus 
entering into the other boy's jesting mood, as if this were one aspect of that 
Elizabethan boyishness which characterizes some of the men whom we picture 
mentally each with an arm around the other's neck. Sidney in his love was 
just a beautiful boy ; as such he failed to marry and man his Stella. In his life 
and death he was a boy -like hei*o. In his poetry he remains an immortal boy. 
But boyish humour is apt to degenerate into coarseness and horse-play. 

Shakspeare certainly did play the boy for Herbert, — he being thirty-six years 
of age lumself, — and may have thought afterwards that he had played the fool 
for his amusement. But at the same time he also plays the man. He nowhere 
plays the pimp or pander to the passion, whether we look upon it as real or 
only assumed tor the purpose of Sonneteering. 

I have now presented the evidence and demonstrated the fact beyond all 
question or cavilling for those who are free to face it and are capable of forming 
an accurate opinion, that Shakspeai'e's Latter Sonnets, like his first, were 
founded on Sidney's. I have shown that he has adopted Sidney's themes, his 
moods, his hints, and at times his thoughts and expressions, and turned them to 
ulterior account in giving another version of the same subject — as if Herbert 
had pitted the one Poet against the other, who was to write of the same lady 
under the changed circumstances. These themes begin with the lady who made 
blackness beautiful with her eyes in mourning, the extension of the theme by 
Shakspeare being shown by continuing that blackness into the moral domain, 
and sonneteering her as beautiful in the blackness of her character and the 
" refuse of her deeds." It has been shown that the lady is the same by the 
nature of her complex charm — her starry eyes, her potency of sexual power, her 
boundless capacity of will, and the puns upon her name of '* Eich," as well as by 
the allusions to " Ste-la " in her later years ; Stella as the proudly cruel tyrant, 
the fatal temptress, the murderous thief, the manhood-melting witch, the devil 
in angel-guisc. Theme after theme, including that of desire or lust, and the 
solemn address to the soul, have been identified as Sidney's. And we must sink 
down to the nethermost depth of nincompoopery to suppose that Shakspeare in 
the plenitude of his powers, at the time when his original faculty was in its full 
consum'nate flower, when his art was supreme, and his genius had come to the 
perfect orb of its never-waning glory, would turti back again to imitate or mimic, 
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an 



bttrlujue atul Motirize, Sidney, in irAnt uwiIJ look like a Bet nf tehool toy exereite§ 
lerillen in an old eopi/book if he u-ere l/ie speaker ia tliete Latter .'^t/nnele, vuJtivif 
moH inereiiiWe eoi{/e»nont on an avunir qf iiit own ; conjidityj them to hit private 
Diary or hit " j^riratejrieidi," and at tiie tame lime obviout/y dratring die tvh/'ecC- 
tnatter /roni the Sonnets qf Sidney, and exaggerating hie exaggeratum, featvre hy 
feature, line by liiie, ia Sonnet q/Ur Sonnet/ That ia simply inconceivnble, 
and, as the meiaiifayBtciana say, toliilly incapable of being positively imaged. In 
thuH trying to think i>f our Poet stttiD^r in sackcloth, self-diEihonouret), self- 
dethroned, in the place where he had dug the gi-ave of his own good i-epute for 
honesty, manliue-ii, common sen^e, and the shrcwdeKt sagacity, and deliberately 
buried it with his own hands, we should be biinply and unnecossorily dumning 
ourselves, not Shakspeare. 

But he QAB gone back to outdo Sidney. He has taken hie cues from Sidney. 
He haa adopted arguments, imagery, and puns from SiJuey. He has reproduced 
tliu beauty in blai-k. tlie niven evis that mourned iu black, the black stain that 
were the eyes of 8i,Iney's Stella ; he has painted her as black all over, ne *' hlatk 
as hell, ns dark as night," after she had somewhat realized the extravagant 
declarations of Midney. Hn hao likewise punned upon the lady's nmrricd nume 
of Kiel), in obviously iut«ntionitl imitation of Sidney. In short, ho hits re^jxinded 
to an encore nnd a rociiU made for Sidney. All this would be rignroutdy im- 
possible without some other put'|y<(ie than that of wooing a wanton for himself 
with Sounol« that could not hiive served his turn. Sidney's Sonneta had been 
pulilished, and were better known than his own. They were well known lo the 
"piivate friendd " for whom Shaksi>eare's were written. The satire of alluaiona 
to ]ien>onal character could not be recogiiized nor the hints taken except by 
thoiie who were familiar with Sidney's, with Stella herself, her com[ilexion, age, 
and character, when she hail become the black star, the breaker of marriage 
vows, and the skilful political plotter in later life. Therefore my final conclu- 
sion is, that the letter Sonnets were composed at William Herbert's re<|iicfc-t on 
the aarne subject as Sidney's, with the variations introduced by Ijuly Rich's 
later life and cliaracter. Such is the riddle read at last. 

It is a matter of indifference lo my present argument whether there was any 
linisoa or not betwixt Herbert and I^y Rich ; the view that there was could 
not be suo-eeefully combated on the score of reputation, as he was a libeiline 
and she a EJght-o'-Love. Moreover, it ia noteworthy that Ijkdy Rich had five 
children after leaving her first husband's beil, whereas Lord Mountjoy only 
acknowledged and provided for three of them. 

but it is enough for my purpose to show that Stella is the person covertly 
aimed at by "Will" Herbert as speaker of the Latter Sonnets, which show 
t)>e r«i«r*a to the obverte of the same poetic coinage. If there wiis any rral 
infatuation, then t^hakspeare has laughed at nnd made fun of the passion p 
by Herbert, as in Sonnets 138 and 143 ; he hne fought Bgain^t it i 
131, 137. 148, and he has serioui^Iy rebuked it in Sonnets 129 and 146. 

In i-eply to one of Longuet's letters Sidney wrote — 
" AIm, haT« 1 Dot pain enough, mj fmnil, 
Ujion whose breul a fiercer P'V* ' doth lire 
Tiikil 'till oil him who fini stole doim tlie Kre, 
Wliilc Love on me doth lU hi* quirar ip^iiil, — 



I Sonueta 



' "Ori|W(luth U 



E Uatpjr dolb llrsli itzalf. 



fi 
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But with yoor RHUBARii-womirf yii miwt contend, 
To picve mo worae, — in saj/iii^ tint •iairt 
Hoik jj/uHiK inj/ tcdl'/bnaed tool ecen tn Ike mfrs 
(^ muf^i Ounajhtt, vhu/i do in ruitiendt" 

And in Sonnets 129, 146, au'l othera, 8IiaJcspeaj« writes ai^ if ho trere adminis- 
tering HIS medicine in the characler of Lnnguet. 

Dut it ia not necessary to assume one, and it is certain that the Sonnets could 
not have promoted nay love-suit with the lady ; enough that the themes are 
biteed upon Sidney's. 

WhutBoever the confusion outride of the Soncetfi, SLakspeare liaa left us a 
sun]minj,'-up by the best of all judges^ himself ^within. He tells us that the 
long early serips was written on love in truth, and on truth in love. He ia 
juat as euiphatic in showing that the subject of the Latter Sonnets is lust or 
Falsehood in Love. I i-egi'et having to show that Shakspeare should have been 
induced to parody Sidney's Sonnets in this way. But there is the fact, and xio 
help for it. That, at least, is no moot question henceforth. The thing was 
done iudubital'ly and indelibly. This remains the truth independently of the 
question as to what the purpose was, or who the persons were. The conditlona 
under which the Latter Sonnets were wi'itteu further ehow that the Herbert 
Series could not have been compoped by the Poet with any thought of publica- 
tion, consequently the sin against Sidney, the profanity of parody, and the 
cruelty to LaJy Kich, were limited to the writer and instigator so long a« the 
Sonnets were pi-esei'ved in theii- privacy. Nor were tliey printed until after 
the death of Stella, and then, as already shown, with the evident intention of 
not unveiling the dark lady's face and age in open coui-t. 

The sum of Sliaksjcare's olfence now ia, that he lent hiB pen to " fashion this 
fnlse sport" for young Will Herbert, and extended the jest to a hurleiique of 
some of Sidney's SounetB, hut most certainly with no thought of the thing going 
beyond tlie privacy of a p'ivileged fnendHhiji. All was changed by the Sonnets 
being put into print. Thus, fit the risk of mnking the personal theorists look 
confounded and fiiolisli, «e liuve now reduced the gieateat of hII Shiikspejiiean 
tragedies to the proportions of a comedy or a fan-e. lnd<'ed, the Latter Sonnets 
contain the farce or afterpiece that followed the Ecrious and even tragical 
le^ilities of the Southampton Series. 
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PERSONAL AND DRAMATIC. 



PERSONAL SONNETS. 



77<6 earliest Sonnets personcU to Sliakspeare conmiending marriage to his 

young friend Vie Earl of Southampton. 



From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
Tliat thereby Beauty's rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
1 1 is tender Heir might bear his memory : 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Fecd'st tliy light's tlame with self-substantial 

fuel. 
Making a famine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cniel : 
Thou that art now the world's fresh oniament, 
And only horald to the gaudy snring, 
SVithin thine own bud buriest thy content 
AntI, tender churl ! mak'st waste in niggarding: 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and 
thee. (1) 

AVhen forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will 1)0 a tattere*! weed, of small worth held : 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 
Were an all -eating shame, and thriftless praise: 
How much n»ore praLje deserved thy beauty's 

ase, 
U thou could'st answer, *Uhis fair child of 

mine 
Shall sum my county ami makr my old excuse,** 
Proving his lieauty by succession thine ! 
This were to be new-made when thou art 

old. 
And sec thy blood warm when thou feel'st it 

cold. (2) 

Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou 

viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another, 
Whose fresh rei>air if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost beguile the world — un bless some 

mother : 
For where is she so fair, whose uneared womb 
Disdains the tillage of thv husbandry ? 
Or who is he ho fond, will Ins the tomb 
Of his bclf-lovc to stop i)osterity ? 



Thou art thy Mother's glass, and she in thee 

Calls back the lovely Ai>ril of her prime : 

So thou, through windows of tliinc age, shalt 

see. 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time : 
But if thou live — remembered not to be — 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 

(8) 

Unthrifty loveliness ! why doet thou spend 
UpoQ thyself thy beauty's legacy ? 
Nature's beouest gives nothing, but doth lend, 
And, being rrank, she lends to those are free : 
Then, beauteous niggard ! why dost thon abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give f 
Profitless usurer ! why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live f 
For, having traffic with thyself alone. 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive : 
Then how, when Nature calls thee to be gone. 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave t 

Thy unused beauty must be tombed with 
thee. 

Which, used, lives thy executor to be. 

(4) 

Tlioee hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gare where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrants to the very same. 
Ami that unfair, which fairly doth excel : 
For never-resting Time leads summer on 
To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 
Sap checked with frost, and lusty leaves quite 

gone, 
Beauty o'er-snowed, and bareness evenrwheK : 
Tlien, were not Summer's distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
B4>auty's effect witn beauty were bereft, 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was t 

But flowers distilled, though they with winter 
meet, 

Leese but their show ; their substance ttill 
lives sweet. (5) 

Then let not Winter's rugged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distilled : 
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Make sweet some pMal ; tieasoFe thoa some 

place 
With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-killed : 
That use is not forbidden luxury, 
Which happies those that pay the willing 

loan: 
That's for thyself to breed another thee. 
Or ten times happier 1 be it ten for one : 
Ten times thyseu were happier than thou art, 
If ten of thine ten times rengnred thee : 
llien what could Death do if thou shouldst 

depart, 
Learing thee living in posterity ? 
Be not self-willed, for thou art much too fair 
To be Death's conquest, and make worms 

thine heir. (6) 

Lo, .in the Orient whdn the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under-eye 
Doth homage to his new-appeazing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred miyesty : 
And &ving climbed the steep-up heayenly 

hiU, 
Besembling strong Touth in his middle age, 
Tet mortal looks adore his beauty, still 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage : 
But when from hlghmost pitch, with' weary 



like feeble Age, he reeleth from the day. 
The eyes — ^'fore duteous— now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way : 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon. 
Unlocked on diest, unless thou get a son. 

(7) 

Music to hear ! why hear'st thou music sadly f 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 

joy: 
Why lov st thou that which thou receiv'st not 

gladl;r, 
Or else receiv'st with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well-tun^d sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confonnds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst 

bear: 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to 

another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling Sire, and Child, and happy Mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note ao sing : 
Whose speechless song bemg many, seeming 

one, 
Sings this to thee — ** Thou single wilt prove 



none. 



(8) 



Is it for fear to wot a widow's eye, 

That thou consum'st thyself in sincle life ! 

Ah ! if thou issueless slialt hap to die, 

The world will wail thee like a makcless wife : 



The world will be thy widow ! and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind. 
When every private widow well may keep. 
By children's eyes, her husband's ahape in 

mind: 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth 

spend 
Shifts but its place, for still the world eigojB 

it; 
But beauty's waste hath in the world an end. 
And kept unused, the user so destroys it : 
No love towsjds others in tiiat boeom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame 

commits. (9) 

For shame 1 deny that thou hear'st lore to any. 
Who for thyself art so unprovident : 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many. 
But that thou none lov'st is most evident ; 
For Uiou art so possessed with murderous hate 
That 'gainst thyself thou stick'st not to con- 
spire; 
Seeking that beauteous roof tn ruinate 
Which to repair should be tliy chief desira : 
0, change thy thought, that I may change my 

mind! 
Shall Hate be freer lodged than gentle LoTe f 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or to thyself, at least, kind-hearted prove ; 
Make thee another self, for love of me. 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

(10) 

As hat as thou shalt wane, so fest thou growest 
In one of thine, from that which thou depart- 

est; 
And that fresh blood which youngly thou 

bestowest 
Thou may'st call thine, when thou from youth 

convertest : 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty and increase ; 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were minded so, the times should cease. 
And threescore years would make the world 

away: 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for 

store. 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish : 
Look, whom she best endowed, she gave thco 

more ; 
Which bounteous gift thou should'st in bounty 

cherish ; 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant 

thereby 
Thou should'st print more, nor let that copy 

die. (11) 

"When I do count the clock that tells the tinio, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable curls are silvered o'er with white ; 
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AVhcn lofty trees I sec Iwnren of leaves, 
Which erst from heat di I cjinoijy the herd. 
And Summer's ffreen all girdeu up in sheaves. 
Borne on the oier with white and bristly 

beard ; — 
Then of tliy beauty do I question make, 
That thou amongst the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsalce 
And die as fast as they see others grow ; 
And nothing 'gainst Time's scythe can make 

defence. 
Save breed, to bravo him when he takes 

thee hence. (12) 

O, that you were yourself ! but, Love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live : 



Against thU coming end you should prepare, 
And vour sweet semblance to some other give: 
So should that beauty which you hold in 

lea%. 
Find no determination ; then you were 
Yourself a^ain after yourselfs decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should 

bear : 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandly in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's aay, 
And barren rage of Death's eternal cold f 
O none but unthrifts ! Dear, my Love, you 

know 
You had a Father ; let your Son say so. 

(13) 



Tlie ar^umcrU/or marriage continued, with the introduction of a new theme; 

that of the writer 8 power to immortalize his friend. 

With virluoas wish would bear your living 

flowers ; 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit : 
So should the lines of life that life repair. 
Which this time's Pencil, or my pupu Pen, 
Neither in inward worth, nor outward fair. 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men : 
To give away yourself keens yourself still. 
And you must live, drawn oy your own sweet 
skill. (16) 



Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck ; 

And yet methinks I have astronomy, 

I>ut not to tell of goo4l or evil luck. 

Of plagues, of dearths, or season's quality ; 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 

'Pointing to eai'h his thunder, rain, and wind ; 

Or say with Princes if it shall go well. 

By oft predict that I in Heaven find : 

But from thine eyes my knowletlge I derive, 

And, — constant stars, — in them 1 read such 

art, 
As tnilli and Wauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou would 'st convert ; 
Or else of thoo this I projjnosticate. 
Thy eml is Truth's and IJoauty's doom and 
date. (14) 

When I consitler everj'thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 
That this huge stage prcsenteth nought but 

shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When 1 perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check'd even by the self-same sky ; 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
An<l wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you moat rich in youth before mv sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with I)ccay, 
To change your day of youth to su'lied night ; 
And all in war with Time for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

(15) 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tvra?it, Time ? 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my l>arren 

rhynjc ? 
Now stand you on the top of hap]>y hours ! 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset, 



Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were filled with your most high defferts f 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a 

tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your 

parts! 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces. 
The age to come would say **this Poet lirs^ 
Stick heavenly touches ne*er Untehed earthly 

faces:'' 
So should my papers, yellowed with their 

Be scorned, like old men of leas truth than 

tongue : 
And your true rights be termed a Poet's rage. 
And stretched metro of an antique song : 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice ; iu it, and in my 
rhyme. (17) 

Shall I compare thee to a summcr^s day f 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Bough winds do shake the darling buda of May, 
And Summer's lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed ; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines. 
By chance, or Nature's changing course an- 
trimmed ; 

T 
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Bat thy eternal suminer shall not Side, 
Nor loee poaaeaaion of thnt fair thoa oweat ; 
Nor ahall Death brag thou wandereat in his 

ahade, 
When in eternal linca to time thoa groweat : 
So long aa men can breathe or eyes can see. 
So long liTea this, and this girealife to thee. 

(18) 

DeTooring Time, Uant thoa the lion'a pawa. 
And make the Earth deTonr her own aweet 

brood; 
Flack the keen teeth fix>m the fierce Tiger'a 

jawa, 
And bam the long-liyed Phoenix in her blood ; 
Hake glad and aony aeaaona aa thou fleeta. 
And do whate'er tiiioa wilt, awift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fiuiing aweota ; 
Bat I forbid thee one moat heinona CTime : 
0,carve not with thyhonra my LoTe'a fiiir brow, 
Nor draw no linea there with thine antiqne pen; 
Him in thy ooarae antainted do allow, 
For Beaatjra pattern to ancceeding men t 
Tet, do thy worat, old Time ; deapito thy 

wronfo 
My Lore ahall in my Terse live erer young. 

(19) 

A Woman'a fiuse, with Nature'a own hand 

painted, 
Haat thou the maater-miatreaa of my Passion ; 
A Woman'a gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With ahifting change, aa is,, false women'a 

fashion; 
An eye more Inright than theirs, less false in 

rolling, 
GQding the object whereupon it gaaeth ; 
A man in hue, all hues in nis controlling, 
Which steal Men's eyes and Women's souls 

amazeth : 
And for a Woman wert thou first created, 
Till Nature, as she wrought thoe, fell a-doting, 
Aud by addition me of tiiee defeated, 
By adding one thin^ to my purpose nothing : 
But since she pncked thee out for women's 

pleasure, 
Mine be thy love and thy love's use their 

treasure. (20) 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirred by a ^nted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use. 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse ; 
Making a couplement of proud compare 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich 

gems, 
With April's first-bom flowers, and all things 

rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems : 
O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my Love is as fair 
As any mother's child, though not so bright 
As those gold caudles fixed in heaven's air : 



Let them say more that liks of hflUMiy wdl ; 
I will not pniae that purpoae not to nil. 

(»> 

My gkas shall notpenoida ma I am oU. 
So lonff aa Tonth and thoa aro of one data : 
But when m thee Time's Anrowa I behold. 
Then look I death my dm ahoold azptefea : 
For all that beanty tbat doth oofer mtB, 
la but the aaemly raiment of my heart. 
Which in thv broast doth live, aa thine in me ; 
How can I then be elder than thoa art f 
O, therefi>re, Love, be of thyself ao wary. 
As I, not for myself bat for thee will ; 
Bearinff thy heart which I will keep ao ehary 
Aa tender nurse her htUbt from faring Ul : 

Presume not on thy heart when mine ia 
alain, 

Thou gav'at me thine not to give back again. 

(22) 

As an unperfect Actor on the stage 
Who with hiB fear ia put beside his part. 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength's abundance weakena his own 

heart; 
Bo I, for fear of trust, foiget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite. 
And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
O'erchar^ with burthen of mine own love's 

mi^t: 
O, let my Books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breaat ; 
Who plead for love and look for recompense. 
More than that tongue that more haUi mora 

expressed: 
O learn to read what silent love hath writ ; 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

(28) 

Mine eye hath played the painter, and hath 

stelled 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart ; 
My body is the frame wherein 'tis held. 
And perspective it is best painter's art : 
For through the painter must you see his skill, 
To find where your true image pictured lies. 
Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still. 
That hath nis windows glazM wiu thine 

eyes: 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have 

done ! 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine 

for mo 
Are windows to my breast, where-thro' the sun 
Deliglits to peep, to gaze therein on thee ; 
Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their 

art — 
They draw but what they see, know not the 

heart. (24) 
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litit thoso who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom Fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlooked-for joy in that I honour most : 
Great Princes* favourites their fair leaves 

spread, 
But as tne marygold at the sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die : 
The painful warrior famousM^for worth 
After a thousand victorias once foiled, 
Is from the book of honour rasM forth, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled : 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
"Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 

(25) 



Ijord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this written embassage. 
To witness duty, not to show my wit : 
Duty so great which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show 

it; 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's tnought, all naked will bestow it : 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair asp^t, 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving. 
To show mo worthy of thy sweet respect : 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee : 
Till then, not show my head where thou 
mayst prove mo. (26) 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 

Which affords a clue to t/ie dramatic treatmerU qf subjects suggested hy 
SoutliamptoHy who is to supply his ** own sweet argumerU^** and 

**give invention light,** 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

Whilst thou dost broathc, that pour'st into my verse 

Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyself the tnanks, if aught in mo 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 

For who 8 so dumb that cannot write to thee. 

When thou thysi*lf dost give invention light ? 

Bo thou tlio tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 

Than those old Nine which rhymers invocatt*, 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 

Eternal nuiiilHTs to outlive long date : 

If my slight Muse do please th<>.sc curious da^s. 

The i>ain be mine, but thine shall be tlie praise. (38) 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

Southampton when in ** disgrace with Fortune '' solaces himself with thoughts 

of his new love, Elizabeth Vernon. 



U'hrn in di^ffrnrr, trith Fortune, and men's eyes, 
I all alo)W hirrrp mij outetist HOite, 
And trouble deaf heaven wiVi my bootless cries. 
And look upon my}ttlfand curse my fate. 
Wish ing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him tcith friends pos- 
sessed, 
Desiring this man* 8 art and that man*s scope. 
With \rhat I moxt enjoy eontented least ; 
Vtt it! th'St- thtfughts my^'I/ almast dtspisintj^ 
Jf'iply I think on Thr'\ — and then my state. 
Like to the Lark at break of lUiy arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven's 
gate; 



For tliy street love remembered such wealik 

brings, 
That then I aeom to change my state with 

Kings. (29) 

When to the sessions ofs%oeet silent thou^ 
I sumtnon up rem£mbrance of things past ; 
J sigh the lack of many a thing J sought^ 
And frith old trocs new-wail my dear tim^s 

irnste : 
Then can I dn*wn an eye, nnusetl to flow. 
For preeiousfrimds h id in death's dateless night. 
Ami toeep afresh love's long-sinee eaneelled woe, 
A ml moan the expense qfmanya vanished sight : 

T 2 
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7*hen can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of/ore-bemoanM moan, 
WTtieh I n'iw-pay as if not paid before : 
But if the whUe 1 think on thee, dear friend^ 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

(30) 

Thy bosom is endearid with all hearts, 
Which I, by lacking, have supposid dead ; 
And there reigns love, and all love's loving 
parts. 



And aU those friends which I thought buriid : 
How 7nany a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear-religious love stolen from mine eye 
As interest qf the dead, iohieh now appear 
Bui things removed, thai hidden in thee lie I 
Thou art the grave where buried love doih Kve^ 
Hung with the trophies of my loverw gone. 
Who all their parts qfmeto thee did give ; 
That due qf many now is thine alone : 
Their images I loved I mew in ihee^ 
And thou, all they, hast all the eUl qfme, 

(81) 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 

If thou survive mv well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased Lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time. 
And though they be out-stripped by every pen, 
lieserve them for my love, not for their rhyme 
Exceeded by the height of happier men ; 
Oh then vouchsafe me but this loving thought, 
Had my friend's Muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died and Poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love. (32) 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

Elizabeth Vernon to her Lover the Earl of Southampton. 
The Dark Story : or Elizabeth Vernon's jealousy of her cousin Lady Rich. 



Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
FlaUrr the inountain-tops with sovereign eye^ 
Kissnng with golden face the meadows grecn^ 
Gilding pale streams vrith heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit th^ basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my Sun one early mom did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow. 
But mUf alack ! he was biU one hour mine ; 
The region-cloud hath m/isked him from me 

now : 
Yet him for this my love w> whit dis- 

daineJh ; 
Suns of the tvorld may stain when TTcavens 

i,un staincth. (33) 



Why didH thou promise sicch a beaiUeous day. 
And make Tne travel forth xoiUiout my cloak,^ 
To let base clouds o'er lake me on my way. 
Hiding thy bravery in tJieir rotten smoke f 
*Tis not enough theU through tJie cloud thou 

break 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of 9iuh a salve can speak 
That heals the loound, aiui cures not the dis- 

grace: 
Nor can thy sTiamc give 2)hysic to my grief; 
Tliough thou repent, yet I have still the loss ; 
The offender s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross : 
Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love 

sheds, 
And they are rieht and ransom all ill dreds, 

(34) 
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No mare be grieved at that which thou hast 

done: 
Roses hare thorjis^ and silver fountains miid; 
Clouds and eclipses slain both Moon and Sun, 
Ami loathsome cankers live in sweetest bud : 
Ml men make faults, and even I in this, 
Authorising thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corruj)ting, salving thy amiss ; 
Excusing their sins mare than their sins are ; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense, — 
Thy adverse party is thy Advocate, — 
Anid 'gainst myself a lawful plea commence ; 
Such civil war is in my love and hate, 
That I an accessory needs must be 
To that surccl thuf which sourly robs from 

me. (85) 

Those pretty wrongs that liberty commits 
H'hen I am somctijne absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full vjcll befits. 
For still temptation follows where thou art : 
(hntlc thou art, aiul therefore to be won, 
JkautciAUt thov art, therefore to br assailed ; 
Ami when a woman woos, what wotnan's son 
Will sourly leave her till she hare prevailed 1 



Ah me! but yet thou mighCst my Seat forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead tJiee in tltcir riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a two-fold 
truth, — 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee ; 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me! 

(41) 

That thou hast her, U is not all my gritf; 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly ; 
That she hath thee is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in lore that touches me more nearly : 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye ! 
Tho^i dost love her, because thou ktiow*st 1 lore 

her ; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me. 
Suffering my Frunilfor my sake to approve her; 
If 1 lose thee, my loss is my love's gain. 
And losing her, my Friend hath found tJuU 

los"* ; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
A ml both, for my fake, lay on me this cross ; 
But here's the joy ; my Friend and I art one. 
Sweet flattery ! then the loves but me alone, 

(42) 



ELIZABETH VERXON TO HER COUSIN IJ^DY RICH. 



BeshrciD that heart that makes my heart to 

groan 
For that deep wound it gives my Friend and 

me! 
Is it not enough to torture me alone. 
But slave to slavery my sweet* st Friend must 

bef 
Me from myself thy cruel rye hath taken. 
Ami my ntxt s*'lf thoti, hariler, hast engrossed; 
(ffhim, my self, and thee ^ lamformken; 
A tonnnd thrice three-fold thus to be crossed ! 
Fn'son my heart in thy steel bosom's ward. 
But then my Friend's heart let my poor heart 

bail ; 
Whoe'er keejts me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou eanst not then use rigour in my jail : 
A>id yet thou wilt ; for I, being jMnt in thee. 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

Vl38) 

So, mtw I hare confessed that he is thine. 
And I luysrlf avi mortgngdto thy will, 
Miio'lf ril forfeit, .so that other mine 
Th'Hi wilt restore, to Iff my eomfort still : 
Jiut thifu wilt not, nor he will ni»t be free, 
Fi'r Ihou art eoirtt/u.t and he is kind ; 
He lamed hut surely-like to write for me 
l/ihfe, that iHfud that him osfost doth bind : 



The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take^ 
Thou usurer that vut^ si forth all to use. 
And sue a friend came deibtorfor my sake ; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse ! 
Him have J lost; thou heut both him and 

me; 
He pays the whole, and yet I am not free. 

(134) 

Take all my loves, my Love, yea, tal'e them all; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst 

before t 
No Lore ! my Love, that thou may*st true love 

call, 
All mine was thine, before thou hadst thi$ 

more: 
Then if for my love thou my Love reeeivest, 
I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest; 
But, yet, be blamed, if thou thyself deerirest 
By wilful taste qf what thyself refuse st : 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief. 
Although thou steal thee all my porerty! 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong, than hate's knotcn tn- 

jury: 
Lascivious Graer, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with sitites ! yet we must not be foes. 

(40) 
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ELIZABETH VERNON'S SOLILOQUY. 

Two Loves I have qf eon\fort and detpair, 

fyhieh like two SpirUs do suggest me still ; 

The better Angel is a man rigfU/air ; 

The uoorser Spirit a woman coloured iU : 

To win me soon to hell, myfem/de evil 

Tempteth my better Angel from my side. 

And would corrupt my saint to be a detkl ; 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride : 

And whether that my angel be turned fiend. 

Suspect I may, yet not direcUy tell ; 

Hut being both from m«, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another* s hell ! 

Yd this shall I ne^er know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad aTigel fire my good one out, (144) 

A PERSONAL SONNET. 

Shdkspeare to Hie Earl, who is leaving England. 

O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 

When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring t 

And what is't but mine own when I praise thee ! 

Even for this let us divided live. 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deserv'st alone ! 

Oh, Absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 

Were it not thy sour image gave sweet leave 

To entertain the time witn tnonghts of love, 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth doncivo, 
And that thou teichest how to make one twain. 
By praising him here, who dotli henco remain. (89) 

DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

Southampton to Elizabeth Vernon — at parting, in absence abroad, and 

on the return home. 

Let me confess that wc two must be twain. As a decrepit father takes deligM 

Although our undivided loves are one : To sec his aHivc child do deeds of youth. 

So shall those blots that do with me remain, So I, inrnle lame by Fortune's dearest sjritr, 

jyUJtout thy Ibelp by iiie be borne alone : Tike all my eoinfort of (tiy worth and truth ; 

In our two laves there is hid one respect, For trhcther beaiity, birth, or wealth, or wit. 

Though in our lives a separable spite, Or any of thcac all, or all, or more. 

Which thoi\i>gh it alter not love's sole effect, EntUlM in thy parts do crowned sit. 

Vet doth it steal sweet hours from love's J make my lore enifraftcd to this store : 

deligJU : So then 1 am not lame, poor, nor d^ispucd, 

I may not evermore acknowhuhjc th^.e, lyhiM that this sJiadow doth such substance 
Lest my bewaiUd guilt should rfo tliee shame, give, 

Nor thou with public kiiuincss honour me. That I in thy ahuvdance am s^tffi.ced. 

Unless tlimi take that Jwnour from thy name : And by a part of all thy glory live : 
But do not so, I love thee in such sort. Look what is best, that best I wish in thee ; 

As, thou being mine, mine is thy good rrport. ThU wish J have ; then t^n times hop^ni me. 

(•iO) (37) 
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IVtarji \nth Unl, I hatle me to my hed^ 

Tht d'or Tf pose for limbs with travel tired ; 

Jint Dun iK'giiia a journey in my head 

To work my mind when body's \cork*8 expired: 

Firr then viy thotujhts {from far, where I 

ahuU) 
Jnt/^d a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 
Ami keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
L<Kfking on darkness whieh the blind do see : 
,Sare that my souVs imaginary sight 
rrejunts thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Whieh, /iXvT a jewel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous, aiul her old face 
new : 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my 

m ind, 
For thee, and for myself, no quiet find, 

(27) 

How can J then return in happy plight. 
That am debarred the benefit of rest t 
When Day's oppression is not eased by Night, 
JJut Jiay by Night and Night by Day 

oppressed ; 
And each, though enemies to cither's reign, 
Do in coiuunt shake hatuL-* to torture me, 
The one by toily the. other to comjtUiin 
How far I toil ; still further off from thee : 

I trll Hie day, to please him, thou art bright. 
And dost him grace when cloiuls do blot the 

heaven : 
Si> flatt^ r I the swart-complexioned Night, 

II hin sparkling stars twire not, thou gikCst 

the Even : 
Hut I>tiy dipth daily draw my somnrs longer, 
^hiU Night doth nightly make gritf's h ngth 

seem stronger, {"26) 

When most I wink then do mine eyes best see, 
For all (he day they view things unre.^jteeted : 
Hut when I slerp, in ilreams they lot^k on Uwe, 
And, iltrkly bright, are bright in dark 

directed ! 
Then tliou, whose shadow shadows doth make 

bright, 
IIow would thy shadow's form form happy 

show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shmle shines so f 
Jhnr would — / say — mine eyes be blessed made 
Jiu l4H>king on thee in the living day. 
Whin in dead night thy fair, imperfect shade 
Thnnigh heavy sleep on sigldlex^ eyes dttth stayf 
All days are nights to see till I see thee : 
And nightf bright days when dreams do shew 

thee vie. (43) 

fs it thy will thy image should keep open 
.My hary eyelids to the weary night f 
Itvst thifti desire my slumUTs should be broken. 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight) 



Is it thy spirit that thou send^stfrom thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry ; 
To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenor of thy jealousy t 
Oh no! thy love, though much, is not so great ; 
It is my love thcU keeps mine eye awake ; 
Mine own true love UicU doth my rest defeat^ 
To play the wcUehman ever for thy sake : 

For thee watch I, whilst thou dost wcdke else- 
where. 

From me far off, with others all-too-near, 

(61) 
Ift?ie dull sttbstance of my flesh were thought. 
Injurious distance should not stop my way. 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou daU stay. 
No matter then altho' my foot did stand 
Upitn the farthest earth removed from thee. 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and lartd. 
As soon as think the place where he would be : 
J ut, ah ! thought kills tne that I am not thought 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art 

gone. 
But that so much of earth and weUer wrought 
I must attend Time's leisure vrith my moan ; 

111 ceiving nought by elements so slow 

But heavy tears, badges of either' s woe, 

(44) 

The other two, slight Air and purging Fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 
These present, absent with swift motion slide : 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In teiuler embassy of love to thee. 
My life being made (if four, with two alone 
Sinks dotrn to death ofipressed with melancholy, 
Until Itfe's composition be recured 
By those swtfl messengers returned from thee. 
Who even tut now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it tome! 
This told I joy, but then no longer glad, 
I send them back again^ and straight grow 
sad. (45) 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 
IIow to liecide the conquest qf thy sight ; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture's sight would 

bar. 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right : 
My heart lioth plead that thou in him doth lie, 
{A clixtet never pierced with crystal eyes) 
But the defendant doth that plea deny. 
And says, in him thy fair appearance lies; 
To 'cide this title is impanelUd 
A 'quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart. 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye's moiety, and the dear hearCs part: 
As thus, — mine eye's due is thine outward 

part: 
Atul my heart's right thine inward hre ef 

heaH, (46) 
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Bdwiad mine eye and heart a league is tookf 
And eaeh doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mint eye is famished for a look, 
Or heart in love wUh sighs himsejfdoth mnxikiT^ 
With my lovt^s picture then my eye doth feast. 
And to ihe paitied banquet bids my heart ; 
Another time mine eye is my heaari s guest. 
And in his thoughts of love doth share ajpaH : 
So, either by thy Piektre or my love. 
Thyself away art present stiU with me ; 
For th&u not farther than my thoughts eanst 

move. 
And lam stiU with them, and they with thee; 
Or if they sleep, thy Picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to hearths and eye's delight. 

(47) 

How oarrful was I, when I took my way, 
Eaeh trifle under tniest bars to thrust. 
That to my use it might unuskt stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards if 

trust: 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 
Most worthy contort, noto my greatest gritf. 
Thou best </ dearest, and mine only care. 
Art left the prey qf every vulgar thirf; 
Thee have 1 not locked up in any chest. 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 
Within the gentle closure qf my breast. 
From whence at pleasure thou ma^st come and 
port; 
And even thence thou wiU be stolen, I fear. 
For truth proves thievish for a prixe so dear, 

(48) 

Against that time, if ever that time come 
When I shall see tkee frown on my d^eds. 
When as thy love hath ccutt his utmost sum. 
Coiled to that audit by advised respects ; 
Against that time, when thou sJialt strangely 

pass. 
And scarcely greet vie with that sun, thine eye, 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own dccrt, 
And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To guard the lavful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength qf 
laws, 

Since, why to love, I can allege no cause. 

(49) 

JFTow heavy do I journey on the way^ 
When what I scek^viy weary travcVs end — 
Doth teach that ea^e and that repo.^c to nay, 
"Thus far the miles are measured from thy 

friend ! " 
The beast that bears tne, tired inith my woe. 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in vw^ 
As if by some inttinct the icrctch did hnow 
His ridnr loved not speed being mwicfrom thee : 



The bloody spur eamsud pnmike him an 
That sofmJdSmes emger thruatM isUo hii 
Which heamty he asuwers with a groom 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side 
For that same groan doth put thig tn my 

mind; 
My gfrid lies onward, and my Jay hMnd, 

(60) 

Thus eon my love excuse (he siaw qfsmoe 
Qf my duU oearer, when from thee I need; 
From where thou art umy tAoacId / hade am 

thenoef 
Till I rettsm, <f posting is no need: 
0, what excuse wtU mypoorjbeast thsnfnd^ 
When sufift extremity can seem but daw t 
Then should I spur though mounted an ihe 

wind; 
In vnngid speed no motion shall I know: 
Then can no horse with my desire heep 

pace; 
Therrfore Desire, efperfedCd lofoe being made^ 

Shall neigh no dull flesh in his fiery race. 

But love, for love, shall thus excuse my jade — 

Since from thee going he went wifful 

slow. 

Towards thee TU run^ and give hisn leave 

logo. (61) 

So am I as the rich whose blessid hey 
Can bring him to his sweet, unloekid treasure^ 
The which he wiU not every hour survey. 
For blunting the fine point qf seldom pleiuure : 
Therrfore are feasts so solemn and so rare : 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set 
Like stones of worth they thinly placdd arCf 
Or captain jewels in the caroanet : 
So is the time that keepi you as my chest. 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide. 
To make soTne special instant special blest. 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride : 
Bless^ are yon whose worthiness gives scope. 
Being had — to triumph; being lackfd — to 
hope ! (52) 

Sweet love, renew thy force ; be it not said. 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 
Which but to-day by feeding is allayed, 
To-morrow sharpened in his former might : 
So love be thou ; alihmigh to-day thou Jill 
Thy hungry eyes e*en till they witJc with 

fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do vol kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dxUness : 
Let this sad interim, like the ocean be 
Which parts the sliorc, where two contracted 

neio 
Cojne daily to the bajiks, thaty when they se^ 
Mct^m of lovCy more ble^.t'd may be the view : 
Or call it wintrr^ which, being full of care, 
MakeA siiinmer's welcome thrice more wvthni, 
more rare. (;'»(») 
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AVIittt i» your substance? wheruof arc you 

n)a<ks 
Thnt niillioiiH of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Siiioe evc'iy one hutli, everyone, one shade, 
AikI you, hut one, can eveiy shadow lend : 
Di'stiihe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is iMMirly imitated after you ; 
On Ilehn's cheek nil art of fieauty set, 
And yon in Grecian tires arc ])ainted new: 
S| euk of the s|»iing and foison of the year : 
'1 ho one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
1 he other as your bounty doth apiicar, 
Ai:d you in every blessed shajw we know : 
I M till exU'rnai grace you have some part, 
liut vou like none, none you, for constant 
heart. (53) 

h.»w much more doth beauty beauteous 

sc. in, 
liy that sweet ornament which truth doth 
give ! 

1 he Hose looks fair, but fain*r we it deem 
For that swert oduur whieh doth in it live : 
The Cank»T-Mo<im.s have full as deep a dye, 
As the i)ertunied tincture of the roses, 
Hang on 8U«h thonis, and play as wantonly 
^Vheu Suninier's breath their masked buda 

discloses : 
r.ut for their virtue only is their show, 
'Iht y live unwooed, and unresi)eited faile ; 
I>ie to themselves : Sweet roM.'S do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are swtetcist cdoms 
ma<le : 
.\ml so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
Wheu that shall fade, my verse distils your 
truth. (54) 

X(»t marble, nor the gilded monuments 
< »r Princes, shall out-live this jwwerful rhyme ; 
Hut you shall shine more bright in these con- 
tents 
Thau unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish 

time : 
AVhen wasteful Wars shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war's quick fire sliall 

bum 
The living n^cord of your memory ; 
'dainst death and all-oblivious enmitv 
Sh .11 yt)U iKOce forth ; your praise shall still 

find room, 
Even in the eyes of all i>osterity. 
That wr>iir this world out to the ending doom : 
So, till the judgment that youn-elf hrisi*. 
You live in this, and dwell in h»vei-s* eyes. 



If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, now are our brains b<^iled, 
Which laI>ouring for invention bear amua 
The se *ond burden of a former child ! 
Oh, that record could with a backward look. 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your imago in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this coni|M^d wonder of your frame ; 
Whether we are mended, or where bett«r 

they. 
Or whether revolution be the same ; 
Oh ! sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring 
praise. (59) 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled 

shore. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end. 
Each changing place with that which goes 

before 
In sequent toil all forwanls to contend : 
Nativity, once in the main of light. 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 
Crooked eclii)ees 'gainst his glory fight. 
And Time tnat gave doth now his gift con- 
found : 
Time doth transfix the Honrish set on youth, 
And delves the {parallels on Beauty's brow ; 
Feeds on the rarities of Nature's truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow : 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall 

stand. 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

(60) 

Sin of self-love posseaseth all mine eye 
And all my s<ml and all my every |iart ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy. 
It is so grounded inward in my heart : 
Methinks no face so grai'ioua is as mine. 
No sha|>e so tnie, no truth of such aiHionnt ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all others in all worths surmount : 
Hut when my glass shows me mvsclf indeed, 
I^'aten and chop])ed with tanned antiquity. 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so Sidf-loving were iniquity : 

'Tis thee— myself— that for u.ystlf 1 iiraise. 
Painting my ago with beauty of thy days. 

(62) 

Against my Love shall Ih>, as T am now, 
Willi Time's iigurious hand crus!u'd and o'er- 
worn ; 
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When hours have drained bin blood and filled 

bis brow 
Witb lines and wrinkles ; wben bis youtbful 

mom 
Hath travelled on to Age's steepy nigbt, 
And all those beauties whereof now be*8 

king, 
Are vanishing or vanished out of sight, 
Stealing away the treasure of his Spring ; 
For sucn a time do I now fortify 
Against confounding Age's cruel knife, 
That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet Love's beauty, though my Lover's 

life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be 

seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them still 

green. (63) 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich, proud cost of outworn buried age : 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store : 



When I have seen such interehange of state. 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 
Ruin hath tatight me thus to ruminate. 
That time will come, and take my Love away : 
This thought is as a death, which cannot 

choose 
But weep to have that which it fean to lose. 

(64) 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor bound- 
less sea. 
But sad mortality o'ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ! 
O, how shall Summer's honey breath hold oat 
Against the wreckftd siege of battering days, 
when rocks impregnable are not so stout. 
Nor gates of stf^l so strong, but Time decays ? 
Oh fearful meditation ! where, alack ! 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie 

hid! 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot 

back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
Oh none, unless this miracle have might. 
That in black ink my love may still shine 
bright. (65) 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 
Elizabeth Vernon's sadness for her lover's reckless course of life. 



Tired vnth ail these, for restful death I cry, — 
As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 
And needy nothing trimnCd in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
AKid gilded honour shavufully misplaced. 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And rigJit perfection wrongfully disgraced. 
And strength by limping sway disabled^ 
And Art made tongue-tied by Authority, 
And Folly, doctor-like, controlling Skill, 
And simple truth, miscalled simplicity, 
And captive Good attending captain III : 

Tired with all these, from tJiese I tvould be 
gone. 

Save that to die, I leave my Love alone ! 

(66) 

Ahl wherefore with infection shmild he live, 
And with his presence grace impiHy, 
That Sin by him advantage should achieve. 
And lace itself with his society ? 
Why should false painting imitnle his check, 
And steal dead seeming of hU living hue? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rofc is true ? 
Why should h^ live, tww Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggared of blood to bhuih through lively veins f 
For ffhe hath no exchequer now but his. 
And, proud of viany, lives upon his gains : 



1 him she stores, to show what weaUh she 

had 
In days long since, before these last so bad, 

(67) 

Thus is his cheek the map of days out-trom. 
When Beauty lived and died asfUncers do now. 
Before these bastard signs of fair were bom, 
()r durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepukhres, were shorn away 
To livr, a seeoiui life on second head. 
E'er Beauty* s dead fleece made another gay : 
In him those holy antique hours are seen^ 
Without, all ornament, itself and true. 
Making no summer of another's green, 
Bobbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And hivi as for a mxip doth Nature store. 
To show false Art wliat beauty was of yore. 

(68) 

Tlwse imrts of thee that iJie world's eye doth 

view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can 

mciul : 
All tongms — the voice of souls — gi^'C thee that 

dice, 
Uttering bare truth, even so a.'^foes can moid : 
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Thine outward thus %cith outtrard praise i$ 

craicn*d ; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine 

OirUf 
In olh^T accents do this praise confound, 
]i}i seeing farther than the eye hath shovon : 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 



And that in guess they measure by thy deeds ; 
Then {churls) their thoughts, eUthough their eyes 

tcere kind. 
To thy fair flower add the ranJc smell qf weeds/ 
But why thy odour mateheth not thy show. 
The solve is this — that thou dost common 
grow, (69) 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 

Shakspeare in defence qf his friefnd. 

That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For slander's mark was ever yet the foir ; 
Tlie ornament of beauty is sus|)cct, 
A Crow that flies in Heaven's sweetest air ! 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy wortli the greater, being wooed of Time ; 
For canker Vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou prcscnt'st a pure unstainM prime : 
Thou hast {>assed by the ambush of young days, 
>lither not assailed, or victor being changed ; 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 
To tie up Envy evermore enlarged : 
If some 8Us]K}ct of ill masked not thy show. 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts should'st owe. 



(70) 
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No lonpjor mourn for me, when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen Iwll 
(Uvo warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest worms to 

dwell : 
Nay, if you n^ad this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so 
That 1 in your sweet thoughts would be 

forgot. 
If thinking' on me then should make you woe : 
if — I siiy — you look U|K)n this verse 
^Vhen I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so mutli as my poor name rehearse, 
But let your love even with my life decay : 
Lc^st the wise world should look into your 

moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

(71) 

O, lost the World should task you to recite 
AVhat merit lived in me, that you should 

love 
After my death, dear l/ove, forget me quite. 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove ; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 
To do more for me than mine own desert. 
And hang more praise ui>on deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 



lest your true love may seem false in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue, 
My name be buried where my body is. 
And live no more to shame nor me nor yoa I 
For I am shamed by that which I bring 

forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing 
worth. (72) 

That time of year thou may*st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the 

cold 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds 

sang! 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest : 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consumed with that which it was nourished 

by : 
This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy Iots 

more strong 
To love that well which thou most lose ere 

long. (73) 
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Dnt be oontented I when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Wnich for memorial still with thee shall 

stay : 
^Vllen thon reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee : 
The Earth can have but earth, which is his 

due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me 1 
Bo then thou hast but lost the dregs of life. 
The prey of worms — ^mv body being dead — 
The coward-conquest of a wretch's knife,. 
Too base of thee to be rememberM : 
The worth of that Ib that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

(74) 

Whj is my verse so banen of new pride. 
So &r from variation, or quick change f 
Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds 

straiige t 
Whv write I still all one, ever the same, 
Ana keep invention in a noted weed. 
That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing their birth, and where they did pro- 
ceed? 



know, sweet Love, I always write of yon, 
And vou and love are still my aigument ; 
So all my best is dresdng old woraa new. 
Spending again what is already spent : 
For as the sun is daily new ana old. 
So is my love still telling what is told. 

{7«) 

Thy Glass wiU show thee how thy beautiea 

wear, 
Thy Dial how the precious minutes waste ; 
The vacsnt leaves thy mind's imprint will 

bear, 
And of this Book this learning may'st thou 

taste! 
The wrinkles which thy Glan will truly show. 
Of mouthM gnves wiu give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy Dial's shady stealth may'st know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity : 
Look, what thy memoir cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou ahalt 

find 
Those children nursed— delivered from thy 

brain — 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind : 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy Book. 

(77; 



PERSONAL SONNETS: Shakspeare and Marlowe. 



Po oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 
And found such Udr assistance in my verse, 
As every alien pen hath got my use. 
And under thee their poesy disperse 1 
Thine eyes, that taught the Dumb on high to 

sing, 
And heavy Ignorance aloft to flee, 
Have added feathers to the Leamod's wing, 
And given Grace a double majesty : 
Yet bo most proud of that which I compile, 
Whose influence is thine, and bom of thee : 
In others' works thou dost but mend the style. 
And Arts with thy sweet graces graced be : 
But thou art all my Art, and dost advance 
As high as Learning my rude ignorance. 

(78) 

Whilst I alone did call n])on thy aid, 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
But now mv gracious numbers are decayed, 
And my sicK Muse doth give another place ! 
I grant, sweet Love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen ; 
Yet what of thee thy Poet doth invent, 
He robs theo of, and pays it thee again : 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy bc^haviour ; beauty doth he give. 
And found it in thy cheek ; he can aflbrd 
Ho praise to thee but what in thee dotli live : 



Then thank him not for that which he doth 

say. 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost 

V^y- (79) 

0, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name. 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame ! 
But since youi* worth — wide as the ocean is — 
The humble as t^e proudest sail doUi bear. 
My saucy Bark,;inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear : 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep aoth ride ; 
Or, beinc; wrecked, I am a worthless boat. 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride : 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away. 
The worst was this ; my love was my decav. 

(80)* 

Or I shall live your Epitaph to make. 
Or you survive when 1 in earth am rotten ; 
From hence your memory Death cannot take. 
Although in me each pait will l>e forgotten : 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though 1, once gone, to all the world must dii* : 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombM in men's eyes shall lie : 




SHAKSPEARE AND MARLOWE. 



You Blill ahftll live — such t 



noathsofmon. (81} 

I grant thou Wert not married to 1117 Mubr, 
And thcr«rore msj'st withont attaint o'erluuk 
The dedicated words which writers ubo 
Of their fair anbject, blesaing ever? Book : 
Thou art as fair in linawled^ oa in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise, 
And therefore art euforced to seek anew 
Some rreibet stamp of the time-betterins days! 
And do so, Lotb ! yet when they have denscd 



Lenn penury within tint Pen dotli dwell, 
That to his sul^*ect tends not some small glory ; 
But he that writes of you, if be can tell 
That you are you, so digniHes bis story ; 
Let him but copy what in yon is writ. 
Not inahing worse what Nature mode so clear. 
And sui-h a connterpul shsll fame his wit. 
Making his style admired everywhere I 

You to your beaateous blessings add a curse, 

Ik'iug fnud on praise, which makes your 

praises worse. (8*) 

My tougne-tied Mum in manners hohls her still, 

Wliilu cotiimonta of your pnuse, richly 00m- 

[Fikvl, 
Recerre their charsctrr with golden qalU, 
And p ecious phrase by all the Mums tiled ! 
I t liiuk good thoughts, while otboiB write good 



leir gross punting mislit be better used 
Wheiv chscki need blood ; in thee it u 
abtued. (8S) 

I never mw that yon did painIio|{ need. 
And therefore to your fiur no paintin); set ! 
I (onnd, or thongbt I foand, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a Poet's debt I 
Aud therefore have I slept in your report. 
That yon yourself, being citant, well might 

How Gar a modem qnill doth come too short, 
SpcAking of worth, what worth in you doth 

_prow: 
Tills silence for my Mn you did impute. 
Which ahall be moat my glory, being damb ; 
For I impair not bcanty being mnle. 
When atocrswoaldinva life and bring a tomb: 
There Uvea more life in one of jonr fair eyes 
Than both your Poets can in praise derim. 
(83) 

Who is it that says monl 1 which can say more 
Than this rich praise — that yon alone are you T 



'"(86) 



wards, 

And, like unlettered clerk, atillcry "Amen" 

To every hymn that able •pirit slfords 

In polished form of well-rennttl pen : 

HearinK you praised I say," 'Tin to, 'tii Inte," 

Aud to the most of praise add something more ; 

But that is in my tliongbt, who« love to you. 

Though nonla conte hindmost, holds his tank 

before : 

Then others for the breath of words 

Me for my dumb thoughts speaking] 

Was it the proud full sail of his great vorae, 
Bound for Uie prize nf all- too-precious you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brajn in- 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they 

Sl'Wt 
■ spirit by Spirits taught to write 
Aliova a mortal pitch that struck mo dind I 
Ko, neither he, nor his oompeen by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astouiahbd I 
He nor that aSable familiar ghost 
\Vliich nightly gnlls liim with intalligene«. 
As victors of my silence cannot boast ; 
I was not sick ot any fear from thence. 

But when yonr conntenance Gllod an his line. 
Then hickod I mitter ; that enfeetdod m' 



(86) 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 
Soutliamptou to Elizabeth Vernon. 



FtirtteeU I Otcut art loo dtarjor nay p 
Atui liit ttteUfjh Uieu t-nou^'il tkji atimaU ; 
Tht duatar ^Ay itarOt fnnu CAm mteuinjr ; 
U}/ bcmdi i% Oiee an ail deltrminaU : 
For how do / AoM tli/f,but by Uty grnntiwft 
Asd for thai Tiituav^uTf ^ my lUttrvvi^ I 

And wa my polml Vadc ti^'n it tuxreimj. 



Tfifil/ ttuni ga^d, IXf aim in>i<Cfe (An moI 

Or nv, la wAom Aon gat'tt 0, ilte mitfttKn; ; 

So Ay arml jijt, upcnt mujfr^tpa grarina, 

Cttfh^a ht/mi itoitin^ on Mifr JU4lipHrHt mttiin^r 

TAtu *.■■«/ AW U<r, iH n (JrwDH rfulA jkttn-,' 

Ik ilt*p a kinf, till teakinj, tu> whA natter. 

(87) 
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80 am you to my thoi$ghUy oifood to Itfe, 
Chra$»we$t'ma9oned^4nKnar»toth6gnuiui; 
Andfarthep$a€eqfytmIhold9ueh9ir^e 
A» *fwfadL a miter and hiM VMoUh i»fvwnd ; 
NmoproudoM an mjayer^ mid awm 
IhuHingil^JUehingagewiUMiMlhiBtinature; 
Now eowUinf btU to be wUh yoi* aUmOt 
Then bettered thai the toorldmaifeee mypUaewn; 
aomotimo aUfiUl wUh/eaeHnf on your eighty 
And by and by dean etarvidfir a look ; 
Poeeeeeing orpnreuing no delight, 
Saee what ie had or mud from you be took : 
Tkue do I pine and eu/rfeit day by day. 
Or ghUtoning onaU,oraU away, (75) 

When thou tftott fid diepoted toed me light, 
Andplaesmy merit inAeeyo nfeoom, 
Uptm thy eide againd myee^rUMU, 
And prow thee virliuoue, though Aou art for- 

ewom: 
With mine ownweakneee being bedaegwUnicd, 
Upon my pari I eaned down a etory 
mfoMXte eonoedled wherein I am attainted, 
that than in loeing me ehaU win muck glory : 
And I by thie will be a gainer too : 
For binding all my loving thoughts on thee, 
The inj write that to myeejf 1 do. 
Doing thee vantage, doubihvantiage me — 
Such it my love, to thee leo bwmg 
That for thy right myeeV wiU bear all 
wrong, (88) 

£fay that thou dicTdforeake me for eome fault, 
And I wiU comment upon that offence : 
Speak qf my lameneee and I straight wiU halt, 
Againd thy reaeons making no dlfence : 
Thoueandnot, Love, disgrace me hdffso iU, 
To sd a form upon desired change. 
As ril myself disgrace ; knowing thy mil, 
I loUl acquaintance strangle and look drange; 
Be aJbsentfrcm thy walks, and in my Umgue, 
Thy swed belovid name no more shall dwell, 
Led I, too much profane, should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell : 
For ^lee againd myself Til vow debate, 
For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost 
hate, (89) 

Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, wno; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of Fortune, make mc bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this 

sorrow. 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe : 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger out a purpost'd overthrow ! 
If thou, wilt leave me, do not leave mc last, 
IVheii other petty griefs have done thrir spite. 
But in the onsd come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst qf Fortune's might ; 



And other etratneqf woe wkieknow 
Oon^tarsd with km if thee will not 



(W) 



Some gkry in thebr birth, eeahs in thUr skill. 
Some in their wealth, eome in their bodice 

foree. 
Some in their garmentt, tkou^ m»fangled 

at. 
Some in their hawks and hounds, eome in their 

horse: 
And every humour hath hie aeffund ptemeure 
JFherein itftnde a joy ahoes the rest. 
But thses partioulars are net my meiBumrep 
AU these I better in one general bed : 
Thy love is better than high birth io WW, 
Si^er than wealth, prmtder than garment^ 

cod; 
Of more dMght than hauler hereee be; 
And having thee, <f edl men'epride Iboad; 
Wretched in ^ie alone, that thou ma^dtake 
All thie away, and me mod wrddM meike. 

(91) 

But do thy word to steal thyseff asoay. 
For term of life thou art aseuM mine; 
And life nolongerthan thy love will etety. 
For it depends upon that love <f thins I 
Then need Inot to fear the word rfwron^fe. 
When in the Uadrfthemmy life hath end; 
I eee a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend ; 
Thou eand not vexme with inconstant mind. 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie; 
0, what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have &y love, happy to die! 
But what's so blessed fair that fears no 

biotr^ 

Thou may'd he false, and yd I know it not! 

(92) 

80 shall I live, supposing thou art tnte. 
Like a deceive husband : so love's face 
May still seem love to me, thmgh altered 

new ; 
Thy looks with ms, thy heart in other place : 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye, 
Ther^ore in thai I cannot know thy duinge : 
In many's looks the false heart's history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles 

strange ; 
But Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face swe^ love should ever dwell ; 
WhcU^er thy thmcghls or thy hearts workings 

be. 
Thy Ictol's should nothing thcncr hiU sxrcrtneM 

t<n : 

UotP like Eve's yippU doth thy brmUy (jroir. 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show ! 

(93) 
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Elizabeth Vernon to Southampton on his ill deeds. 



They that have poircr to hurt arid will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show^ 
IVho moving others are themselves as stone, 
UnmovM, cold, atid to temptation slow ; 
They rightly do inherit ffcaven*s graces. 
And hwfband Nature's riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces. 
Others but stewards of their excellence : 
The summer s flower is to the summer svoeet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ; 
But 1/ that flower with base infection m^, 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity I 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their 
derds ; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds, 

(94) 

JTow sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which^ like a ranker in the fragrant Ilnse, 
iJoth spot the beauty of thy budding name ; 
0^ in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy dnys^ 
Making la<<civioiu comments on thy sp>rtf 
Cannot dispraist' but in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill rcjjort : 



0, what a mansion have those vices got. 
Which for thsir hahitation chose out thee ! 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot. 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see ! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 

The hardest knife ill-used doth lost his edge, 

m 

Some say thy fault is youth, some wantonness, 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport ; 
Both grace and faults are loved of more or less ; 
Thou mak'st faults graces that to thee retort / 
As on the finger of a thronid Queen 
The basest jewel will be well-esteemed. 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated and for true things deemed : 
How many lamhs might the stem Wolf betray. 
If like a lamb he eouUi his looks translate : 
How many gazers might* st t?tou lead away. 
If thou woukTst use the strength of all thy 

staU! 
** But do not 80 : I love thoe in such sort. 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good 

report." (M) 



Southampton to Elizabeth Vernon. 



11 



Vernon Semper Viret,** 



Jfow like a IVintrr hath my absence been 
From the, the plm.^urc of the Jic*ting year ! 
fHuU fr*; zings have I felt, wliat dark days 

seen ! 
What old Deeejnffcr's barmes^ cveryxrhcre ! 
And yet this time remoiXfl irrfs summer's time ; 
The t'-eming autumn^ big with rich inerease, 
B'oriiig the wanton burtlen of the prime ^ 
Like iridoiml womhxnft^:r th'ir lords' decease : 
Vff thi.t abundant is-tw seemnl to me 
But h'tpe of orphans and unfathered fruit : 
For summer and his pleasures wait on th^e, 
And^ thou atrny, the very birds are mute — 
Or, if they sing, 'tis with .so dull a cheer 
That haves look jxile, dreiuling the wint-ers 
near, (97) 

From you I hare been absent in the spring, 
When protul pied April, dressed in all his 

trim, 
ITath put a spirit of youth in ereryth ing, 
Theit heary Saturn taught and h'ajtt with him: 
Yet nor the laifs of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different Jtotrers in inlour and in hue. 
Could mokr me any summt r's story tell, 
Or from tfwir proud lap pluck them where they 

grew : 



Nor did I wonder at the lily's white, 
Nor praise the derp vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight. 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those ! 
Yet seamed it winter still, and, you aicay. 
As %cith your Shadow I with these did play, 

(98) 

The forxcanl Violet thus did I chide : — 

** Sweet thief! whence didst thou steal thy 

sweet that smells, 
1 f not from my Love's breath t the purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my Love's veins thou hast too grossly 

dye<l ! " 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair; 
The roses featfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair; 
A thinl, nor red nor white, htut stolen of both. 
And to his robbery h/id annexed thy breath ; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker ate him up to death ! 
Moreftoirers I not^d, yet I none could see. 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thre, 

(99) 
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PERSONAL SONNETS. 
Shdkspetxre to Sowlham^pUm cifUr Mome time i/iOancB. 



Where art thon, Muse, that them forget'st ao 

Ions 
To speak of tliat which givee thee all thy might f 
Bpend'at thou thy fbiy on some worthless song, 
Iwkeninff thy power to lend base subjects 

BetamTmigeiftil Mose, and strsi^t redeem 
In gentle nnmbers time so idly spent ; 
Biiiff to the ear that doth thT lays esteem, 
Ana giTes thy pen both skill and aignment : 
Bise, restive ifnse, my Love's sweet face 

survey, 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there : 
If any, be a satire to decay. 
And zoake Time's spoils <fe8pisM everywhere 1 
Give my Love fame faster than Time wastes 

life; 
So thon prevent'st his scythe and crooked 

knife. (100) 

tmant Mnse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of tmth in beauty dyed f 
Both tmth and beauty on my Love depends ; 
So dost thon too, and therein dignified : 
Make answer, Muse I wilt thou not haplvsay, 
" Tmik needs no eoUmr with hie eoUmr fixed; 
Beauty no pencil^ beauty s truth to lay : 

But best ielest if never intermixed" f 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb f 
Excuse not silence so ; for it lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gUded tomb. 
And to be praised of ages yet to be ! 
Then do thy office, Muse ; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he is now. 

(101) 

My love is strengthened, tho' more weak in 
seeming ; 

1 love not less, though less the show appear ; 
That love is merchandised whose nch es- 
teeming 

The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere 1 
Our love was new and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays. 
As Philomel in summer's front doth sing. 
And stops her pipe in |p>owth of riper days : 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
llian when her mournful hymns did hush the 

night, 
But that wild music burthens every bough, 
And sweets grown common lose their dear 

delight ! 
Tliereforo, like her, I sometimes hold my 

tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

(102) 



Alack t what poverty my Mwe brings forth. 
That having such a scope to show her pride, 
The argument, all bare, is of more wi»th 
Than when it hath my added piaiae beside : 
O blame me not if I no more can write t 
Look in your glass, and thers appears a faee 
That over-goes my Uont invention qnite^ 
Dulling my linee and doing, me disgnce ! 
Were it not sinftal then, stnving to mend. 
To mar the subject that befiDrs was well f 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse 
can sit. 

Tour own glass shows yon when yon look 
in it (103) 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 
Such seems your beauty still ; tniee winters' 

cold 
Have from the forests shook three summeia' 

pride ; 
Three oeauteous springs to yellow autumn 

turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Thriae April perfhmee in three hot Junes 

burned 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green : 
Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand. 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth 

stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived ; 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age 

unbred ; 
Ere you were bom was Beauty's summer 

dead. (104) 

Let not my love be called Idolatry, 
Nor my beloved as an Idol show. 
Since &Q alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such and ever so : 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence, 
Therefore my verse to constancy confined, 
One thing expressing, leaves out difierence : 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument. 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other wonls ; 
And in this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope 
affonls : 
Fair, kind, and truo, have often lived alone. 
Which three, till now, never kept s*'at in 
one. a05) 
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When in the chronicle of wasted time, 
I »eo descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And l>eauty making Iwautiful oM rhyme, 
In pniisc of I^ailies di'nui, and h)vely Knif^hts, 
Then in the blazon of swet't l)eanty's best. 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique Pen wouM hive expressed 
Kven such a beauty as vou master now : 
So all their praises ai*e but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you pn?fignring, 
And for they looked Fmt with divining eyes. 
They had not skill enough vour worth to .sing : 

For we, which now behold these present 
days, 

Have eyes to w^onder, but lack tongnos to 
praise. (106) 



What's in the brain that ink may character 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit ? 
What's new to sfieak, what now to register 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy ! but yet like prayer* 

divine 
I must each day say o*er the very same ; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when first 1 hallowed thy fair name I 
So that eternal love in love's fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 
But mak&s antitjuity for aye his page. 
Finding the first conceit of love tnere bred. 
Where time and outward form would show 

it dead. (108) 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

1598. 

Southampton to Elizabetli Vernon — their Final Reconciliation : with Sbak- 

spoare's Sonnet in allusion to their Marriage. 



<Jh, nrrrr sny that I irfj,s/aljw of htart, 
Thtnt^jh ntwnirr nrrmtd my flamr to qualify ! 
yl.t tn.ty m.tjht I fro in myni If tUpart ^ 
As from my Siml^ which in thy breast doth 

I if' ; 
That is my homf of lor< : if I hare rangrd^ 
Like him thai tranUi, I nturn ajain^ 
JiLst to the tivWf not irith thr time ex- 

chajujrd — 
«Vo that mystlf hrintj vat»rf>r my stain : 
Ni'Vi'r ht'lieve^ thowjh in my na/urr rritpi'd 
All frailt it a that besirgf all I'indH of hhn^l^ 
Thai it cmild so yrepo-'tf-rousl y 0*' staiwd^ 
To Irare for nothintj all thy tettm of tjttott : 
For nothintj this xcid* univtrs-- I call ^ 
Save thou^ my lUtsc! in it thou art tny all. 

(109) 

Alas^ Uis fru^f I hare gonr hrrr and thrr^^ 
And ma^lr mysrlf a Mttthy to the vi^tr ; 
Gored minr oini thoti'jhtSj sold chctip uhal is 

most dear, 
Made old oJFmcrs of ajfrctions netr : 
S/ikU triw 1/ i>, that I hare huthd on fnUh 
Askance and stran/jely; b\it^ by all altore, 
These hknch4:s gave rny hrart another ymithf 
And worse essays proved thiW my luM of lore. : 
Now all is don4!t have what shttll hare no cmi! 
Mine apj>tite I never more will tjrind 
(hi newf-r proof to try an older friind^ — 
A (ioii in love to whom I am conjined : 

T)wn give me welcome^ nrxt my heatrn the 

b*stf 
Even to thy pure, ami most most loving hrra.st. 

(110) 



Oh ^ for viy sak" do you with Fortune chide, 
Thr guilty fioildcss of my ham\ful deeds. 
Thai did not better for my life pntvidr. 
Than publie means, which public mannrrg 

breeds : 
Th -ncf comes it that my name, receives a brand. 
And almost thence my nattire is subdued 
To what xt works in, like the Dyer's hand : 
J'ity me thfn^ and wish I were renewed ; 
Whilst, like a willinif patient, I will drink 
Pttiion^i of Kys' I 'gainst tny strong infection ; 
Ao bitterness that I will bitter think, 
I^'irr double pi' nance, to correct correction : 
Pity me then, dear friemi, and I as-^ure ye. 
Even that your pity is enough to «*iy wi'*. 

(Ill) 

Ymtr love awl pity doth the impression fit 
Which vulgar scandal stamped uptm viv brotr; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
»So you o*ergrecn my bad, my gotnl allow f 
You arc my All-thr-trorlH, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your 

tongue ; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive^ 
That my steeled sense or changes, right or 

wrong : 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
(tfoth^s' voices, that my adder's sense 
To critic and toflcUtercr stoppM are : 
Mark hmc with my neglect I do d,'sp'nse :■ - 
Viifi are so strongly in my purpose br d. 
That all the world besides methinksare dead, 

(112) 
i: 
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Sine^ I Ift yoM, mine eifeitinmy mind. 
And thai uJkieh gowma wuiog^ abani 
J>oihparthiifiMeUon and is pariiif blind, 
Scema Mting M efedmaUif it out; 
Far ii no form dsliffert to the hooH 
(Jfbird,^Mwer,orMhaf$,whiehUdMlateh; 
CfhiM fitUr ati^dohatii Oio mind no pari, 
Nor hio awn vioion hokU wkai U doth eaidi ; 
F^ if U 900 the rudot or gmUloti oMi, 
The mMt awogtfammr, or d^orm^dCii crmiiwni. 
The numniain or the oea, the daiy or ni^l. 
The crow or dove, U ohapoo them to ffowr 
fe ahkre : 
Ineapabie <f mare, replete with you. 
My moot true wUndthuemaiDethmine untrue, 

(118) 

Or ufhdher doth my mind^ being crown* d wOh 

you, 

Drink up the monarch' » piague, thio flattery. 
Or whetker shall I say mine eye saith true. 
And that your love teiighi it this alehymy, 
To make of maneters and (kings indigeet. 
Such Cherubins as your sweet seff resemble. 
Creating every bad a petfsct best. 
As fast as objects to hU beama assemblef 
Oh, *tis the fret, 'tisfaUery in my seeing. 
And my ginBol mind moot kingly drinks it up ; 
Mine eye well knows what with his gust is 

'greeing. 
And to his pcdate doth prepare the cup : 
UJl be poisoned, *tis the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it and dothfrU begin. 

(114) 

Accuse me thus ; that I have scanted all 
H'herein /should your great deserts repay; 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I have frequent been with Unknown minds ^ 
And given to Time yotir own dear-purdiased 

right; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your 

sight : 
Bock both my wilfulness and errors down, 
And on just proof surmisr. aeeumulaic, 
Bring me within the level (f your frown ^ 
But shoot not at me in your wakcn'd hale ; 
Since my appeal ^ays, I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love, 

(117) 

Like aSf to make our app^tifeg more keen^ 
With eager compounds ve our palate urge : 

ASf to prcveiU ofir mahdies U7isrn, 

We sicken to shun sicknfwty v/r n ir/> purge ; 

Even 80 f being full of your in' er -cloying sweet- 

To bitter sauerjt did I frame my fcding^ 
Andf sick of welfare^ found a kiiui of meetness 
To be diseased^ ere that there was true needing : 



ThuepoUeyitilem,ioemiieiptU$ 
The ills that wen nU, from iofem»i9 
And brought iomedieim a kaelW^f^i 
IFhiA, rank ef goodmm, wosM kf iU be 



BsUiheiwsIlemm,emdJlsuiike 
Drugs poimn him tkeUm/eUMUk 

(118) 

What potions have I drunk ^ Synm tears, 
Disimsd from Limbees foal SIM hOlwiihin, 
Applying fears to hopes, and kopse to/emre, 
Stai losing when I saw myseff to win/ 
What wretched errorshathmykmriammUttsd, 
Whilst it hath thon^ilesff so Homed uemrl 
How haivs mine eyes out ^ their emkerm been 

JlUted, 
In the distraction <fthis madding/oner/ 
Oh,beneJUqfiU/ nowIJIndirue 
Thai better is by evU still made betior; 
And ruined love, when it is huHt amew. 
Grows fairer than at ftret, mare strong, far 
greater: 
So I return ranked to my eontenit 
And gain by ill thHee more them I have 
spent. (119) 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now. 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel. 
Needs mwt I under my tranegrsesum bow, 
Unlem my nerves were brass or hammered steel : 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken. 
As I by yours, you've paes*d a hOl eftimis : 
And I, a tyrcku, ha/vs no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffered in your crime • 
Oh that our night qf woe might have remem' 

bt^d 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to me-, then tender d 
The humble salve which tcounded bo9omMfUs! 

But that your trrjipaes now bceotnes a fee; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom 
me, (120) 

'Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. 
When not to be receives reproach qf being. 
And the just pleamre lost, which is so deemed 
Not by ourfeHin^, but by others* seeing : 
For why should others* false adulterate eyes 
Oive salutation to my sportive blood f 
Or on my frailties why are frailer spies. 
Which in their will* count bad what I think 

good? 
Ko, — / am that I am ; and they that level 
At my abutes, reckon up their own : 
I may be straight, though they themselres be 

bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be 

shoxrn ; 
Unless t/tit (jnieral evil they niaintain, — 
All men arc bad, and in their badness nriifn, 

(121) 
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Thy Gifi^ thy Tables, are trUhin my hram 
Full ehamcUrcd with huting memory, 
Which shall above UuU idle rank remain, 
Jiryond all date, even to eternity : 
C>r, at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty hy nature to subsist; 
Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy Record never can be mined : 



Th^d poor rrtention could not so much hold. 
Nor need I Tallies thy dear love to score; 
Therefore, to give them from me teas I bold. 
To trust those Tables that receive thee more : 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulness in me, 

(122) 



A PERSONAL SONNET. 

SJuikspeare on the Marriage of SoutJiampUm and ElizaheUi Vernon, 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments : Ix)ve is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

Oh, no ; it is an evcr-fixM mark 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ! 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknoiKii, although his height be taken : 

I»ve's not Time's fool, though rosy lips ana cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

lA)ve alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But 1>ear8 it out even to the edge of doom : 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
1 never writ, nor no man ever loved (116) 



DRAMATIC SONNETS. 

Southampton in the Tower, condemned to death or to a life-long 

imprisonment. 



Ko ; Timr, thou shall not boast that I do 

change! 
Thy Pyramids, built up triih nc^ccr might. 
To mr are nothing now I — nothing Grange — 
Th^y arc but dressings of a fmner sight : 
ihir data's are brirf, and therefore tee atlmire 
WhU thou doxt foist tijton im that is old. 
And rath r mah' them born to our dtsire 
Than think that tee before have heard them 

Thy li^giMrrs and thee I both defy, 
Xtti v'ond'ring at the present ^ nor the jiost, 
FifT thy Riconls and what icr see doth lie, 
Maile more or les.'i by thy continwd haste! 
This I do row, and this shall ever be, 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee, 

(123) 

If my dear lore trere but the Child of Static, 
it miijhtfor Fortune's bastard he unfathered, 
As subject to Timjt's lore, ttr to Time's hate ; 
Weeds among teeeds, or flowers teith flowers 

gathered : 
Xo, it teas builded far from accident ! 
ft feujfim not in smilinij fnwip, nor fills 
I'nder the blow of thralled IHacontent, 
W/unto the inviting time our Fashion calls: 



It fears not Policy — that Heretic 

Which tcorks on leases of short-numbered 

hours — 
Put all alone stands hugrly politic. 
That it nor grows tcith heat, nor drotcns with 
shoteers : 
To this I teitness call the fools of Time 
Which die for goodness tcho have lived for 
crime, (124) 

Wtre it ought to me I bore the Can^tpy, 
With my extern the outward honouring f 
()r Uiid great bases for eternity, 
II 'h ich prove more short than waste or ruining t 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose, all and more by paying too mtuh rent? 
For compound stoeet foregoing simple savour; 
Pitiful thrivers in their gazing spent ! 
No ! let me be obsequious in thy heart. 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free. 
Which is not mixed with seconds, knows no 

art. 
But mtUual render, only me for thee! 

Hence, thou Suborned Informer, a true soul 
Wh*'n most impeached stands least in thy 

control (125) 
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^liihi/ieari to the Earl of Soulhampton in prison. 

Thoite lines that 1 before h»Te writ do lie ; 

Even those thut said I could not love yon dearer \ 

Yet thun my juJgnieiit knew no reason why 

Ity most full llanie should al'lurwarda bum clearer I 

But reckoning tima. whose million'd accidents 

Creep in 'Iwiit tows, and chmigB decrees of kings. 

Tan sacred beaaty, blunt the siiarp'st iutcnta, 

Divert strona minds to Ih^ courw of altering thiugs ; 

A1b« 1 why, fearing of Time's tyranny, 

Might I not then say, " Now 1 lovu yon beat " ! 

When I was crrtain o'sr incertainty, 

Crowninj; the present, d""''""g of tbo rest I 

Love is Si babe ; the.. . it 1 not say so, 

To gifu full growth to t which still duth grow ! (IIA) 



fS/iu/t'ijieare to Soiithamjilon on fits release from irrUon. 

Not mine own Ceari', nor the [iroplietic aout 
or the wide world dtvatniDg on thiugs to come. 
Call yot the Ifaaa of my true love control. 
Supposed sa forfeit to a ConSned Doom i 
Tlie Mortnl Mood hath her eclipse endured. 
And the sail Augurs mock their own prBsafe ; 
IncertaintiBa now crown themselves aHsorod, 
And Peoi'e prorlnims Olives of endless age ; 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks friah, and Death to me mbacribcs, 
Since Bpito ofhim I'll livo in this ]>o«r rhyme, 
While no insults o'er dull and speechless tribcfl ; 
And thou in this bIihIi flml thy monumpnt, 
When Tymnls' crests and tombs of brass nre 9i<enL (10?) 



FRAGMENT OF A PERSONAL SONNET. 

thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Doth held Time's fickle gloss, his Hickle-honr ; 
Who fasst by waning grown, and therein showest 
Thy lovere withering as thy sweet self groweat I 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack. 
As thon goest onwards, still will pinck thee bock, 
She keeps thee to this parpose, that her skill 
" ■ ■ ■ le disgrace, and wretched minutes kill : 




Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure t 
ij detain, but not still 
tdit, though delayed, t 



She may detain, but not still keep, hi 
Her audit, though delayed, anawerctl miis 
And her quietna is to render thee, (12B) 
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In thr. old age black teas not couTilrd fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not UeaiUy's name; 
But now is black Beauty* s succrsnve htir^ 
And beauty slandered v*ith a ba^lUirtl shame : 
Far since each hand hath put on Nature*s 

power. 
Fairing the foul with ArVs false borrowed foot. 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace: 
Thrrrfore my Mistress* eyes are raren black, 
Hrr eyes so suited ; and they moumtTs seem 
At sut-k, who, not bom fair, no beauty lack, 
a land*' ring creation u:ith a false rstecm : 
Yt t so they mourn y becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says, beauty should look 
so! (127) 

How oft when thou, my Music, music playist 
I pitn thtU blessed wood wh4)se motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently 

swayist 
The wiry concord that mine ear eonfounels, 
1)0 I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tendir inward of thy hand. 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest 

reap. 
At the wooiVs boldness by thee blushing stand! 
To be. so tickled, th'y wouUi ehange their state 
And situation with tftose dancing ehijts. 
O'er v'hvvi thy fingers walk with gtntle gait. 
Making drad wood more blest than living lips : 
Since saiuy jacks so happif are in this. 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss, 

(128) 

Th* expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is ptrjured, murdcrt/usy blooiiy,full of blame. 
Savage y extreme, rud*', ertul, not to trust; 
Enjoy d no sooner ^ but despigid straight; 
I'axt reason hunted; and no soontr had, 
J*ast rmson heUed^ as a swallowed bait. 
On pur^Hae laid to make the taker mad: 
Miui in pursuit, and in possession so; 
Mady hactng^ and in quest to have, extreme; 
A OlijM in proif, — and proved^ a very woe; 
Uefure, a joy pntposed; behind, a dnajn; 
All this the ir^rUl well knows; yet none 

knows well 
To a/iioi tfw lieaven that leads mm to this 

lull (129) 



My Mistress* eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lipt^ red: 
If snow be white, why then Iter breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires. Hack wires grow on her head: 
I have seen roses damasked, nd and white. 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the bnath that from my Mistress reeks: 
I love to hear Iter speed', — yet well I know 
That music hath afar more pleasing sound; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go, — 
My Mistress, when she walla, treads on the 
ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my Love as rare 
As any she belied with false compart. 

(130) 

Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art. 

As those whose beauties proudly make them 

cruel : 
For well thou know*^, to my dear-doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel ! 
Vet, in good faith, some say that thee behold. 
Thy face hath not the power to make lots 

groan; 
To Mry they err, I dare not be so bold. 
Although I swear it to myse(f alone : 
And, to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans — hut thinking on thy face — 
On one another's neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place! 
In nothing art thou blewk save, in thy deeds, 
Aiui thence this slander, eu I think, proceeds, 

(131) 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me. 

Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain^ 

JIave put on black, and loving mourners be. 

Looking with pretty ruth upon my vain : 

And truly not the morning sun <^ heaven 

Bftter b* comes the grey cheeks of the east, 

JV'or that full Star that ushers in the Even 

Doth half that glory to the sober west. 

As those two mtmming eyes become thy face : 

Oh, let it then lui terll beseem thy heart 

To mourn for me, since mvuming doth thee 

grace. 
And suit thy pity like in every part ! 

Then will I swiar Beauty htr»(f is black. 
And all they foul that thy cow^xiun Itwk, 

(182) 
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WkoevtT kaih her wM, ihau had thy WiUI 
And Will to hoot, and fViU tn werplu9 : 
Here than enough am, I that vex thee HiUf 
To thy sweet fFiU making addition thue : 
Wilt thou vAoy Will is large and spacious, 
Notonoevoudisafetohidemy *' Will *^in thinef 
Shall Will in others seem right graeiouSf 
And in my " Will " no/air aeofptanee shine f 
The sea, cdl water, yet receives rain stiU, 
And in abundance addeth to his store; 
/So thou bHng RICH in Will, add to thy WiU 
One *' war qf mine, to make thy large WiU 
more: 
Let no unkind, no fair beseeehers kiU ; 
Think all but one, amd mc in that one 
"WiLU" (185) 

^thy soul cheek thee that I come so near. 
Swear to thyblindsoulthati wasthy "Wm" ; 
j£nd WiU, thy soul knows, is admitted (here I 
Thus far, for love, my lovesuit. Sweet, fuyu : 
WiU will fulfil the treasure qfthy love, 
^Vfftt UfuU with WiUs, and my " WiU" 

one: 
In things qf great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is redboned none : 
Then in the number lei me pass untold. 
Though in thy store*s account I one must be. 
For noting hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something. Sweet / to thee : 

Make but my name thy love, amd love thai 
siiU, 

And then thou lov^st me, for my name is 



Will 



(186) 



Thou blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine 

They thai behold, and see not what they see t 
They know what hraviy is, see where it lies. 
Vet whett the best is, take the worst to be; 
If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 
Be anchored in the bay where all men ride. 
Why qf eyes* falseJiood haid thouforg^ hooks. 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied t 
Why sho%Ud my heart think thai a several plot, 
Which my heart knows the wide world! s com- 

mon placet 
Or mine eyes, seeing this, say this is not. 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face t 

In things right true my heart and eyes have 
erred, 

And to this false plague are they now trans- 
ferred. (137) 

When my Love swears that she is made of 

truth, 
I do believe, her, though I know she lies ; 
TJuU she might think inc some uiUiUorcd yo^Uh, 
Unlearned in the worhVsfalsc subtlHirs ! 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks inc young. 
Although she knows my days are past the bcM, 
Simpty I credit her false-spcakin'j tomjiLe; 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppr. sscd : 



But wh on fo r s sagg sk§ «<l <li <i m^st f 
And wherrfors say not I that I am old f 
O, lov^s best habit is in> s s eming trusty 
And age in lovs loves mat to hois yoantM: 
Tharrfore I lie with her amd gks with «w^ 
And •» our faults by Uo§ wsJIaUmnsd be. 

Oh, eaU me not tojust^ tks wnmg^ 
That thy unkindness lajs upom «y ktasi; 
Wound me not with Mum eifs^ bat with (kg 

tongue; 
Use power with power, amd sXofg mo mot hgoH: 
TeU mc thou Mst elsewhere; bai im my oi^ 
Dear heart,forbear to glomes tkimo eye euids! 
What neeeTst thou wtimd wUk arnnimg, idleii 

thy might 
Is more dian my o*erpressed drfenee asm *bide t 
Let me excuse thee s ah/ m/y £ovs weU knows 
Her pretty looks haw been mime enemies;! 
And thertforefrom my face she imms miyfoes. 
Thai they els^Bhore might dart their usuries; 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slaim, 
KiUmeoulri^withlookSfamdridmypenn^, 

(189) 

Be wise as thou art cruel ! do motprem 
My tongue-tied patience with too muck disdain; 
Lest Sorrow lend me words, amd words eaqfrem 
The manner qf my pUy-wemUmg pain : 
Jf I might teach thee wit^ better U were. 
Though not to love, yet. Love, to teU ww so; 
As testy sick men, t^wn their deaths be near. 
No neufs but health from their Fkysiciams know; 
For if I should despair, I should grow mad^ 
And in my madntss might speeds iU qf thee : 
Now this ill-trresting world is grown so bad, 
Alatl slanderers by uiad ears belicvid be : 
TluU I may not be so, nor thou belied. 
Bear thine eyes straight, though thy proud 
heart go wide. (1^0) 

In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes. 
For they in thee a thousand errors note; 
But His my heart that loves what they despise. 
Who in d4!spite of view is pleased to dote : 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue*s tune 

delighted; 
Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone. 
Nor taste, nor smelly desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone : 
But my five wits, nor myfiv-e senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee. 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud hearts slave and vassal wretch to be : 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes mesin^ awards me pain, 

(141) 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 
IIai<' of mi/ sin, groundvd on sinful loinng : 
Oh J but with mine compare thou thine otm stale 
Ami thou shah find it merits not npi^oving; 
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Or, if it do, not from thotte lips of thine, 
Thai have profaned their scarlet ornaments. 
And seated false bonds of love as of t as mine; 
JiM/d others* beds* revenues of their rents : 
Jir it lairful I love thee, as thou lov*st those 
H'hom thine eyes tooo as mine importune thee : 
Jiitot pity in thy heart, thai wJien it grows, 
Thtf pity may deserve to pitied be : 
If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 
By self'-example mayst thou be denied. (142) 

Lo! as a careful housewife runs to catch 
Oiic of her feathered creatures broke avxiy. 
Sets doitm her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay, 
II hilst her nrglected chiltl Iiolils her in chace, 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before herfoM, 
Not prizing her poor infant* s discontent ; 
>o runrCst thoti after that which flies from thee, 
Whilst I, thy babe, chace thee afar behind : 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn bcuik to me. 
And play the Mother's part, kiss mc, be kind/ 

So will I pray that Uuju may'st have thy 
•' Will," 

If thou turn back, and my loud crying still, 

(143) 

Bring pour slave, what should I do but tend 

U}Mni the hours and times of your desire f 

I hit re no precious time at all to spend, 

aVot sirvices to do, till you require ! 

X tr dare I chide the world-withotU-end hour, 

ir hilst I, my Sovereign, watch Die clock fn" 

you, 
X(tr think the bittimess of ahseiux sour 
When you have bid yotir Servant once adieu: 
Xor dare I question with 7ny jealous thought 
Where you may bt, or your affairs suppose, 
J hit, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, \r1icre you are hoir happy you tnake those : 
So true a fool is love that, in your ** "Will," 
Though you do anything, lie thinks no ill. 

(57) 

Thtrt god forbid that viable me first your slave, 
I fshmild in thowjht control your times of plea- 

sure; 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave. 
Being ynur raxtal bound to stay your leisure! 
f' let me suffer, being at your b<'ck. 
The imprisoned ab»nee of your liberty; 
Ami patience, tame to sufferance, bide each 

cheek 
Without accusing you of injury ! 
B' wht re ymi list, your charter is so strong 
That you yuunelf may priciUge ymir time; 
!><» what hou will; to you it doth belong 
Yuuntel/ to pardon of si \f -doing crime ! 
I am to uait, (hough waiting so l>*' hell; 
Xot blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

(5S) 
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Those lips that Lovers otm hand did mah; 
Breathed forth the sound that said '* I hate,' 
To me that languished for her sake : 
But when she saw my woful state. 
Straight in her heart did mersy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 
Was used in giving gentle doom; 
And taught it thus anew to greet; 
** I hate " she altered with an end. 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away. — 
** I hate ** from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying — ** not you ! " 

(145) 

Poor Soul, the centre qf my sinful earth. 
Foiled by these rebel powers that thee array. 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay t 
Why so large cost, having so short a leeue, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mcuision spend t 
Shall worms, inheritors ^ this excess. 
Fat up thy charge f Is this thy body*s end t 
Tltcn, Soul, live thou upon thy servant's lass. 
And let that pine to aggravcUe thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be Rich no more : 
So sh<Ut thou feed on Death, that feeds on 

men. 
And, Death once dead, there's no more dying 
then. (146) 

My love is as a fever longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 
The unortain sickly ajjpetite to please : 
My reason, the physician to my love. 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kepi. 
Hath Itft me, and I, desperate now, approve 
Desire is drdth, which physic did except : 
Past cure I am, now reason is past can*, 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 
My thoughts and my discourse cut nuidmrnsarr, 
At ramiom from the truth vainly rrpr ss'd : 

For I have sworn thee fair ami thoujht thee 
bright. 

Who art as black as hell, as dark as night, 

(147) 

Oh me ! what eyes hath love put in my head, 
Wh ieh have no correspondence with trw sight ! 
Or, if th^-y have, where is 7ny judgment fled, 
That ee}isures falsely wkfU they see aright f 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dotr. 
What means the tcorld to say it is not to f 
If it be not, then love doth uyU denote 
Lord's eve is not so true as all men's : no. 
How can it f (th, how can Love s eye be tru% 
That is so vex'd with watching and with ttnrs 
No marvel then though I mistake my ri# #r ; 
Tltc stm itsilfsccs not, till heaven cLarj : 



Oh, aiTHtiiig Love I iriUi ttan l^eu ttep'tl me 

blind. 
Leal tyct trtU-tteiag thy foul /aulU ihould 

Jiiut. (US) 

Can^l Ihoti, cruel I Kiy I love thte iwi. 



Am iiftiiyiflf, all tyraiU /<ir thy ludx > 
H'lu> tuUrth ihcr Ihiit I du atll UiyfTitnd I 
(hi wioM/rou-n'tl Hunt thai I dv/avK upon/ 
^'ay, iflA«u Imerr'it on an, lUi / not sprrtii 
JtevrHfft upon myif(fteiih ymrnl moant 
If'hiU mtril dolin my»r(f re*prtt, 
Tluii u to prvud thy lerria to dayitf, 
H'htn all my bctt dutli fnrr»hip Ihy defeti, 
CaPttaandtdlrg the niatim i^ tktiu ryett 
imi. Lore, halt int, for wfie I hum thy 

Tho/e that ean fw thetl lov'at, atul I am 
Mind. (149) 

Oh, from vhat pmrcr /nut Ikou IKtt pouvrful 

miyU, 
With inraffieifney my heart to tvayt 
To mail me gl™ the lie U my trut tight, 
jtnd tttvar that briglUit/it doth nolgrarrthedayt 
li'hcntx html thou thU beeoming iff tkingi ill. 
Thai in the vary nfvte t^Uty dcedt 
There itnuch ttreni/th and varrantiM qfaiiil. 
That, in 7Hy 7iiivH, thy vortt all bett aaxedtr 
M'he Caught Ihrr, lurv to mute 7lu lone tha more. 
The Bwrc / hrnr mil terjiut caaae i^hatet 
Oh, though 1 lore vkat uthert do abhor. 
With othert thou duniUCit mit abhor my atatt; 
If Ihy unmrthineai raited love in me, 
ilore tporthy I to be bclortd ,\f thee. (ISO) 

¥tt who knowi not, eonteienee it Com ^ love t 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiat, 
Lt^ guHly nf myfauMa thy twecl le^prore : 
For Ihou Selraying me, I do betray 
ily nobleat part to my grata body's trtaaon; 
My aoul dalh tell my body theU he may 
Triumph tn iove:Jlah atayi no further reason; 
Sut, riaing at thy name, doth point out thee 
At hit triumphaTit prixe : Proud iff thia pride. 
He it conleTited thy poor drudge to be. 
To tiand in Ihy i^airt,fall by thy tide, 
A'o leant of eonaeifnee hold it that I call 
Her — love, for vhate dear lore I rife and 
fall. (isn 



In loving thee thou L-noiie'tl 1 am/nrnotra, 
SkC thou art twtee foravorn, to me tore 

ttitaring, 
III net thy hrd-tvw broke and nev faith torn, 
In Toirinfi new hate iMtr new love bearing • 
Hut Ufhy Iff ttat oalhe bmuh ila I acCUfViee, 
H'hen I brcai twenty t I am jierjuttd matt; 
For all my voiot are oatht but In mixum thee, 
And all my honttt faith in thrr it loaf: 
For I have amim lieep oatht (jf Ihy deep tiW- 

Calhii ^thylmt, Ihylruth, thy amatanc^: 
And, lo imliyhlfn thee, gave eyea to blisdneta, 
Or maiU thrm twrar againat the thing thej/ 

For 1 hare mrvrn thee fair; mare perjured I, 
To iKcar, ayaintt the truth, aofoul a lii. 

(Ii2) 

Cupid laid by hia brand, and felt aaleep : 
A maid of Dian'a Ihit advantagt found. 
And hia lovt-kindlivg fire did guieJtly ttrep 
In a cold railey-founlaiB of that ground; 
Which borrovred from hia holy fire ^ Urse 
A dateleat lively heat, itilt to endttre. 
And grOB a aeHhing bath, mftwA yet moi prort 
Against atrangr maladiet a aopertign cure ; 
£ui at myMiatrett' eye Love't brand nno-Jired, 
The boyfortriaUiitedafPouldtoueh mybreait: 
I, aiei withai, the help of bath deAreil, 
And thither hied, a tad diatrtaper'd i/vrtt. 
Hut found HO cure; the lath for my help l.'rt 
Where Cupid got neui fire, — my mietnta 
tyet. iliSi 

The little love.^, luring enee atleep, 
La.il by hia tide hi' hfart-inftnvnnii brand, 
flhihl many nymphs Ih/U iwr.^l juisl, l.f. to 

Came tripping by; but in hor maiden hand 
Thefairett votary took up that fire, 
WhiiA many legiona of true hearithed tramu'rf, 
And to the General i^hot deaire 
Wat, tUeping, by a virgin htmd diaarmed; 
Thia brand the guenehid in a eeol v>ell by. 
Which from love't fire took heat perpetual, 
Orovjing a bath aiui heallJifui rem^y 
For men diteated; but J, my Mittrrts' thrall. 
Came there for cure, and thia by that I 

Leve'ifire heaia nater, Koicr oooU uol larr. 
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It has now to he claimed for the pretient interpretation of Shakspeare's Sonnets 
tLnt it cori'ects the errors of $up«irficial reseanrli, and enables ua to clear up the 
mystery of Thorpe's inecription ; that it recovers for ns the long-loRt key there- 
with Shaki<peare unlocked his heart to his "private friends"; fathoms and 
unfolds the secret historiea which have been a sealed bock for two centuries and 
a half, and solves one of the most piquant if not important of literary problems ; 
makes the life-spirit that once breathed in these fragments stir and knit tliem 
together again to become a living body of facts, shaped objectively in some near 
likeness to the form onglnally worn in Shaknpeare's mind — a ventable presence 
before which all the phantom falsehoods must fade, and all «uch " exsufflicate 
and blown surmises " as have attainted the Sonnets and wronged their writer 
must ultimately pass away. 

It is no longer necessary to assume that the patchwork of Shak^peare's 
Sonnets is the variegHted vesture of his own perplexing personality. The 
present plesding is really an appeal to English common sense on behalf of our 
gnatest Englishman, who was common sense personified at its loftiest. This 
reading enables us to see how it is that Shakspeare can be at the same time the 
Friend who loves and is blessed, and the Lover who dotes and is disconsolate ; 
how the great calm man of the sweet«st blood, the smoothest temper, and most 
cheery soul con be quite contented with his lot, and yet appear to be the anxious, 
jealous, fretful wooer who has be«n pursued by the " slings and ariows of out- 
rageous Fortune," and driven from his heart's home to dtift about the world as 
a wanderer, who, in his weakness, has said and done things for which he praja 
ffM^veness, and which in him are not liard to forgive, because he is a lover who 
haa been much tried, and amidst all the shiftings of life and backBl;diiig8 of 
fortune has been true at heart and steadfast in bis love. Here we can see how 
the Foet has been the Plajer still, in his " idle hours," and how he could per- 
sonate a passion to the life, disguise his face past our recognition, and change 
the dramatic mask at will for the amusement of his " prifole/nendt " ; at one 
moment rendering the pretty petulance and tender reproaches of n jealous Udy 
who grows desperate becausv she does not know the worst, but is fully inclined 
to tliink it j at another breathing all his heart into the protestations of a 
ranging lover who has been here and there, and whose love has appeared to be 
the slave of Time and the spurt of wind and wave, and yet no distance could 
sever it from its true resting-place. Then he can lay aside the mask and show 
his own face calm and noble, wearing a look of smiling cheer for his friend ; or, 
if there be a shadow on it, this does not darken from within — comes from no 
selfish pang— no personal compunction of coiuicience— but only reflects that cloud 
which is passing over the fortunes of his '' ittar lioy." Thus wo may understand 
how be can be modest for himself and shrinking out of alt notice, yet grow dufiont 
and dazzling as a " mailed angel on a battle-day " when he is fighting for this friend, 
and the sword glitters, the shield glows, the valour mounts, and the trumpet 
ring*. These sounding promises and lofty boasts of immortality being cnljr the 
Dclioes and reverberations in the upper air of the battle with 'Kmo and Fortune, 
and " all-oblivious Enmity," which is going on below. Thus we may comprehend 
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l^hakspeare can rejnice in this friend who is all Iha world to him, and, 

after, depict the feeling of forioru fi-iendle-^snesa of that friend who is 

;i-aee with Fortune and Men's eyes," and who looks on himeelf as an 

"•t, and wishes he were a« those who have friends and sit within the warm 

«V inner circle of huppineBs ; how the spirit, that in motion was at rest, 

ar full of all unrest and disquietude ; how the love that in such a still 

ess to tlie one can be to the other like the fahled thorn in the bivaat of 

gutingale which she presses and aings " sweet ! sweot ! sweet ! " bleeding 

1 while slie turns her sorrow into song ; how one Sonnet can tell of the 

■v'e " tmll-eontejiied day," and show that he hus the richest of all 

iiona in bis own solf 'possession, whilst its neighbouring plaint embodies a 

that is perturbed and full of discontent ; changeful as the spirit of April. 

ue can write playfully on one side of the same theme, and be deeply, pain- 

iu earnest on the other. How he can assert his own steadfastness of 

?ering affection, and with an almost monotonous iteration proteet its 

igeableness now and for ever, wltilst, at the same time, he continues the 

the quarrels, the flirtations, partings and greetings of a pair of lovers the 

•- of whose love did not run smooth, but was full of ups and downs, tests 

nls, ieave-takings and makings-up. And when he has done ample 

•lically t« the character of the Esrl, nod " confessed " him with all bid 

'aiiltfl and penitent tears, he can, in his own person, give him absolution 

,'n,n the lustiest sense of his own liberty to do ao, celebrate tliat " mai-riogc 

's minds" in Sonnet llfi— assert emphatioally the truth of the whole 

', and challenge all the world with the airest, cheeriest defiance to prove 

roT on At'wi. He writes jilajful, punning Sonnets for William Herbert, 

lig with burlesque, and some that paint a passion in fiery hues, but show- 

nat he presides over his own work ; gives his own summing-up and last 

[, we hear his real self, speaking out finally in tharacteriiation of the 

raoject, with a judicial solemnity of tone which goes farthest, sinks deepest, and 

tells us pjdinly enough when his own spirit touclies us to call our attention so 

that we may look and see bis own thought and understand his words. 

This reading alone permits us to see how the speaker in the I>attfr Sonnets 
can be represented as a youth in pursuit of a woman old enough to play t^he pai-t 
of mother ; how the lady cun be described as Age in love, and why her age, 
about wliich she told her lies, should have been afterwards suppressed ; why her 
"amber hair for foul" was "darkly tjuoted," and why Sidney's Sonnets are 
echoed or replied to point by point, and feature by feature, because the lady is 
the same through every change of character. 

When once we grasp the fact that many of the Sonnets are composed upon 
given subjects, we can see Aout Sidney's Sonnet on Age in love would become 
suggestive and be utilized. 

" Irft rot Old Age dupace my liigli desire, 
O hraveiily foul, in human sliajw rontaiiipd ; 
Old wootl iiiHamod dotli yield llie bravest fir,'. 
WliKn youngpr doth in Bnioke liis viituc Hjn'i^d ; 
Nor let white liairs, which on my face do grow, 
Seem to your eyes of a dixf^ceriil hue, 
Kiuoe wLitciicss dolh [ircsciit tlie swp«tcat rIiow, 
Which makes all lyt'S do homa^ unto you : 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

OM age u wise, and fall of constant tnlth ; 
Old »go Willi BlayeJ from raugiug Lumojir lives ; 
Old age bath knowu nrhitevur wu in joutb ; 
Old uo o'ercomc, tba gnutter hoootir eirua : 

And to old ago since jrou yourself uplre. 

Let not old age diagrace luy bigli desiis." 

Age in lore being the theme, we can see how the mutter would nsBume a 
homorous aspect as the subject of Sonnet 138, wilh Herbert for speiiker in p luce 
of Basiling, where the lady aimed at was so much the elder. Of the one lady 
be-aonnetted we may say with Lear, "Her eyoa are fierce;" but the eyes of 
Elisabeth 7ernon " do comfort and not burn ; " of the one series of Sonnets that 
Ihoy have an unhallowed glow, of the other that it wears the white halo of 

All the secret from beginning to eml lies in the simple fact thut the " swoct 
swan of Avon," like Wordsworth's swan upon St. Miiry's Lake— 
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in writing those Sonnets that are dramatic. No other theory can pretend to 
reconcilo the conflicting differences and prickly points of opposition with which 
th« Sonnets have so bristled all over that many persons, seeing the host of dilH- 
culties, have shut their eyes and closed the book. This alone takes the Sonnets 
almost as they stand ; tells their various stories, identifies the different charao- 
t«rs ; matches thene wilh their expression ; calls them by the name to which they 
answer ; proves many of the inner facts by events, and dat«s, and illustrations 
from the outer life of the persons and the historic surroundings of the period. 
It shows that many of these Sonnets are sh:>ped by the spirit of the age ; how 
they wear its " form and pressure," and have its circu instances figured in their 
imagery. It tells us how the things here written were once lived hy Shak- 
speare and his friends. It shows us the concealed half of the Man, the other 
side of the luminary, and does more than anything hitherto accomplished to 
connect him wilh the life of his time ; makes him touch earth ngaiu ; brings him 
bock to ua in his habit and affection ns be lived. It is the most authentic 
revelation ever given of his own inner life, for some twelve years of his sojourn 
on this earth ; affords the most private peep into the sauctuary of hia soul that 
was kept so closely curtained to the gase of his contemporaries, and tells us 
more about his own self than all that has lieen gathered of him since the day of 
his death. By its help we may enter the early garden of his dramatic mind — 
tha very site whereof seemed lost — and ti-ace certain roots of his nature ; 
see bow they first pnt forth their feelers to take hold of that human world which 
they were to ramify through and through, and embrace a'l round. Also the 
present reading of the Sonnets throws the only light u|>on Shakspeare'a words 
to Southampton, " What I have to do is yoiir« ; being jMrt in all I hav« devoted 
yours," and gives the only lacalisalion to the fact of Herbert's pi'rsoiml familiarity 
with Shakspeare recorded by the players in the dedication ot the fint folio. 

Uithertfl half the matter and all the mi«t prerious part of the mmning hare 
been lost sight of. Wo liave missed the [H>iiitH thut touch life the uearesi, and 
the traits that bring us the closest to Shakspeare. Thu light of nature has hoeii 
put out, and tlie Sonnets have lacked the living g'ow. We have buen cheatml 
by impoverishing impositions. The imagt's that aru lij;ui-ud facts colourud from 
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the life, have hitherto been mere phantoms, making a dumb show of poetry. 
But once we can see and believe that our Poet is dealing with realities, the 
rekindled light illumines everything. The Sonnets are all astir with a more- 
vital existence. The wayside common-places flower again ; the world of fancy 
grows fruitful ; a new soul has come into the Sonnets ! They gain immensely 
in beauty, gravity, and fitness to subject, when we have reached their underlying 
realities, and are wondrously enrichinl when ranged in contrast and set jewel- 
like, '* each other's beams to share," wearing the diverse colours of their various 
characteristics. All their poetic qu:ilities are enhanced by our getting at the 
right relationship of persons. Truth is ever the eternal basis of the highest 
beauty, and as we reach the truth here the meaning deepens indefinitely, the 
poetry brightens in a loftier light. The solemn thought is more sagely fiine, 
the tenderness more pathetic, the feeling more significant, the fancy more 
felicitous, the strength more potent, the sweetness more virginal, the illustration 
more appi-opriate. We are no longer hindered in our enjoyment of the divinely 
dainty love-poetry, that could only have been offered to a woman, by the feeling 
that makes Englishmen ** scunner'' to see two men kiss each other, or hear them 
woo oue another in amorous words. 

We can now see that these Sonnets transcend all others as much as his plays 
are above those of his contemporaries. *' Shakspeare's divine Sonnets," they 
were nobly named by Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; but how intensely human 
they are, how exquisitely natural, could not be known till now, when, for the 
firat time, the real heart-beat of them may be felt. And by as much as they 
grow in meaning, in vivid life, in morality, does their writer gain in manli- 
ness. Hitherto they have been read in sad uncertiinty of Shakspeare's di-ift, 
or with sadder certainty of his moral delinquency. For the first time we can 
read them without fear or trembling lest some apparition of the Poet's guilt 
should rise up vast and shadowy, and as we might try to stammer excusingly, 
much larger than life. We can now sit down to their banquet of beauty with- 
out being nervously apprehensive about the ghost rising. We may see that the 
most passionate of the Sonnets are not necessarily the travail of his own soul 
and sweat-drops of his own agony ; all the more perplexing to us, because he had 
ap[)arently put himself and us to the torture when there was no need. We can 
breathe more freely, feel a little calmer, when we do comprehend that he did not 
crucify himself for the whole world to see his shame ; did not make all the poetic 
capital possible out of his friend ; and, having handed him over to his enemies, 
hang himself publicly, Judas-like, in a fit of repentance. And we shall soon feel 
that it is not so very marvellous a thing that the most dramatic of poets should 
have at times employed the dramatic method in his Sonnets. Especially when 
his subject was real life — the life and the loves of those who were so dear to him 
— in singing of which some disguise was demanded by the nature of the case, 
the marked position of his friends. 

The Sonnets have had many readers who felt there was much more in them 
than had yet been found, and who would have been only too glad if they could 
have got to the root of the matter by means of such a theory as is now pro- 
pounded. Charles Lamb, for instance. He was a render of the Sonnets. One 
who would have brooded over thoin till his ho.irt ran over in the quaintest 
babblement of loving words, if ho niiju'lit only have <::raspiHl the rovrlation that 
flashed out of them by evanescent gleams, and left the darkness nioic bewilder- 
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in^ t'lan ever. But to catch the Prr^tean sp-rit, nri'l hold it, au<l cnmpel it to 
deubre iteelf in a recognizable shape, was as tantalizing and prOTokiog n task 
tu trying to arrest the reflection of a face ia water all in motion, with the sun- 
beams (lancing on it. and the eyes completely dazzled. TLia will explain why 
the Sonnets have had so few commentators, when the otiier works of Shakepeare 
hitve collected such a host. Tlie wisest readers have been ciontent to rest with 
Mr. Dyce in hie dectarution, that after repeated perusals, he was convinced that 
the greater number n{ them were composed in an aj^wstimel character, on diHereat 
BUbjects. and at dilferetit times, for the amusement, and pnibably at the sug- 
gestion of the author's inluuate associatea. And hnvipg cracked the nut we 
find this to be the very kernel of it ; only my theory unmasks the characters 
assume<i, unfolds the nature of the various subjects, traces the different times at 
which they were composed, and identifier thofe intimate associat«s of Shak- 
Epeiare who supplied both suggestion and aubjivts for his Sonnets. It brings 
us, lilte the Prince in seaTOh of hia Sleeping Bean'y. to the inmost nook of 
Shakspeare's poetry ; the mag'c hermitage to wliii^li tlie invention of South- 
ampton "gave l:ght." and which wiis locked up and the key given to Herbert 
or pocketed by bim, nearly three centuries ago. We shall find everything 
M the Poet luft it, for the place is sacred from I he touch of Time. The 
friends and lovers are here pictured as in life, wearing the dresses they wore of 
old, and looking for us as they looked in the eyes of each other. As we break 
the slillness the life seems to begin again, the colour comes back to the faces, 
and the round of breathing is heard in the charmed chamber of imagery which 
has be>en sealed in silence for so long. We have come secretly into the presence 
uf Shakopcare himself. Does he resent this intrusinn t Do the smiling brows 
darken at our coming) I tnint not, I think not. If I have rightly interpret«d 
the feeling of our Poet fi.r his friend Southampton, he would will'ngly reach 
a hand from h's high place to put this wreath up^n the rightful brow, 80 fully 
did he once mean to set a crown of immortal flowers where Fortune had bound 
her thorns, only hu was hindered by one of those compHcationa of life tlukt 
perplex human nature, with circumstances alisurdly irusufficient, and so oft«n 
foil intention, anil drag down the lifted hand. 

In reviewing my eaily work, some of the rritici professe'l their readiness to 
throw up the Personal Theory, an I to admit that the reason why cerbiin of the 
Sonnets — those filled with parlicuhir facts which cannot be made personal to the 
life and characier of 8hiksj>eare— were the mo-t real might be because such 
Sonnets were dramatic, and not to be understood unless we coul 1 gel them once 
more related bo the characters intended by Shakspeai'e. They proft^sed to sym- 
jiathiae seriously with my indignition agaia-t the Personal Interpretation. They 
wilUnrly admitted that 1 had for ever des'royed the Autobiographic hypothesis 
of the Hmnets by demonstrating their dramatic nature in many iustancea ; and 
yet they ctnild wunt mly cost diaui-e lit on my particular di-amatiu interpretation 
whilst ndm'tttng the necessity of it, and having nothing U> put in the place of 
tbiH historical identification. They preferred the drama that was a poetizeii 
Ide->l to this which in hitman and real, and can bo once more rt-lat^ to the lives 
of Shakspeare's fri<>nds, and circumstantially verified by tlm reconU uf his time. 
There is a current lileimy tendency in favour of jtreferring the shadow to the sub- 
stance, the pliantom to tiif fact, cloud-land to wilid eni-th. This, however, is unfor- 
timote when we have to d^, not with a Shelley, let us any, but with Shakspcve, 
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I have previously suggested that in personally vouching for the purity of liis 
Sonnets as attested by Benson, their second editor, Shakspenre was virtuHlly 
repudiating the Autobiographical Interpretation. If we had the details of his 
defence and explanation, we should doubtless learn directly from him that 
certain of the Sonnets were written dramatically, as now demonstrated, for the 
" Private Fiiends," Southampton and Herbert, but that all was changed in 
appearance by the unwarranted way in which they were smuggled into print. 
The loss of the dramatic clue made them look entirely personal to the writer, 
and that which had been only accounted poetic play appeared to be passion in 
real earnest. This was what Shakspeare had to deny— as proved from what he 
derived from Sidney — and therefore this was what he did deny, as known and 
testified to by Benson. 

The facts in favour of my rendering of the Southampton Sonnets are these. 
In the first instance, Shakspeare was, of all poets, the least autobiographic, the 
mo^t dramatic. Next, when he has addressed a number of Personal Sonnets to 
his friend, he, in allusion to the monotony of his method, says (Sonnet 38) that 
he cannot be wanting infreahneaa of matter and novelty qf subject whilst the Earl 
lives to pour hUo his verse his *' ovon siveet argument.** Then, in the dedication 
to Lucrecfiy the Poet tells his patron that what he has done and ^rhat he has yet 
to do is the EarFs, for he is a part in all that Shakspeare ha^ devoted to him. 
And if Shakspeare was then speaking of the Sonnets as devoted to Southampton, 
he could not have meant mpre fugitive Sonnets, or Sonnets in any way devoted 
to hirtiselft but such as were devoted to Southampton's affairs. Only in Sonnets 
written dramatically or vicariously can we possibly find the meeting-place of 
Sonnet 38 and the words of the dedication. Starting from this point — Shak- 
speare's own statement of two facts that blend in one meaning — I proceed to 
identify the various " arguments " supplied by Southampton, his private court- 
ship and public career, possibly also by Elizabeth Vernon, for Shakspeare to 
shape into Sonnets, and I find the Sonnets to be full of obvious facts that tit 
perfectly into my theory, and no other ; facts quite as palpable as the iden- 
tification of Marlowe or the release of Southampton from the Tower in 1603. 
By the door opened in Sonnet 38, we can enter the interior of the Sonnets, 
where alone the imagery on the windows can be traced, and we do literally iden- 
tify fact after fact of the Southami)ton series, and prove them from the life of 
Southampton, who is the man that Sonnet 38 says is to supply his own subject- 
matter and give light to the Poet's invention. Tl.is is not a subjective theory 
so intiingible as not to be grasped; it is based on plain objective facts, with 
which the Sonnets abound — such facts as Southampton's travels abroad, his 
quarrels at Court, his courting of Mistress Vernon with ** too much familiarity." 
and his marriage. In Sonnets 123-4-5 the Earl as surely speaks to his wife 
from the Tower as he is greeted in Sonnet 107 upon his release. All through 
the Southampton series my reading is illustrated and enforced in a treble manner, 
because the personal and impersonal Sonnets deal with the same set of facts, 
and both are corroborated by the facts of his life and character. 

The present demonstration that the ** Latter Sonnets " are also dramatic may 
perhaps be left to speak for itself. And yet much more might have been sai I 
in making out the comparison ; for Shakspeare's antithetical treatment involved 
\ery cunning ways of working in consequence of the change in Stella after 
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Sidney's death. Here, for instence, is an illustration which should have been 

emphasized — 

Since so mine eyea are subject to your sight* 
That in your sight they ftxW have mjr hndn ; 
Since so my heart is tilK'd with that light. 
That only light doth all mv life maintain ; 
Since in sweet you aU goods so richly reign, 
That where you are, no wishM good can want ; 
Since so your living image lives in me. 
That in my self your self true love doth plant : 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whose chief part your worths implanted 
be ? (Arcadia, 102-8) 



0, from what power hast thou this powerful 

might, 
With insufficiency my heart to sway T 
To make nie give the lie to my true Might, 
And Kwear that brightness doth not grace the 

day ? 
'Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There Is such strength and warrantise of skill. 
That, in my mind, thy worst all beat exceeds f 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee 

nxire, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? 
(), though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou should'st not abhor my 
state ! 
I f thy unworthiness raised love in me. 
More woithy I to be beloved of thee. 

(Sonnet 150) 

In each the theme is that of ** reasons for being loved." In the one case it is 
on account of the lover's reOccting or enshrining all her "worths," all her 
worthiness ; in the other the plea is exactly reversed. Her magic power over 
the sight is the same in both, but here the effect is produced by the woman's 
UN worthiness ! The last two lines of each set will prove my point — 



If thy unworthiness raised love in me. 
More worthy I to be beloved of Thee ! 



How can you him unworthy then decree. 

In whose chief part your worths implanted Iw t 



The plea in Shakspeare's Sonnet is so unbearably pitiful that one is glad to 
show it« relation to a given subject vtrstis the unworthy Object of supposed per- 
sonal |Mission. Also, with the lady of the Latter Sonnets considered as subject 
rather than object, we may see how the speaker can confess that he is betrayed 
by her ima^e into sinning with others, and tell her that in straying elsewhere he 
d(H»s it in pursuit of her. Subject verstts object makes all the difference in 
reading the Jitter Sonnets ! Tims the address to the soul and other themes, 
like that of lust, come in as "subjects " of Sonnets. 

When Shakspeare published his poem of Venus and Adonis, he called it the 
first Heir of his invention. In Sonnet 38 he shows us what he did not consider 
to be the Heir of his own invention — 

" How can my Muse want subject to invent. 
While Thou dost breathe, that pour*8t into my vcnc 
Thinr oirn mrect anjiimfiU, too excellent 
For cixry mJgar piper to rtheane f 
O, give thusel/thr thanks, if atight in me 
H'orthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When th<n^ thyself dost give Intention light? 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than thojio old Nine which rhymers invocate ; 
And ho that calls on th(>i*, let him bring forth 
Eternal numlH*rs to outlive long date I 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days 

The pain be mine, but thine ihcUl be the praise*" 
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this Sounet Shakspeare telU us tbat csrtain of his Sontiets were suggesto'1 
a friend who pours into the Poet's verse bis "own sweet arguDieut." Tliitt 
also upp)?' to the oarlieet Sonnets, but with tho 38th there is a marko'l 
B in tlia mode of writing. The Friend has now become the Tenth Muso. 
-<ich he "gives Invention light." He supplies the siibject-u.'vtter instead of 
^oot's own imagination, which hnd hitherto sufficed. Southampton is 
sect as the inventor and real author of Sonnets now to be written. 
"0 give thyjioir the ttinks, if anght in ma 

Worthy perusal tinnd ogainAt Ihy wighl ; 
For who a so dumb that canuot write to thoe. 
When thou Thyself dast give invention light 1 " 

!^nnet, as previously argued and evidenced, marks the moment of ch.tnge 
he Fersomil to the Dramatic Boanets. 

, only is there a now departure in Southiimp ton's supplying his own argu- 

for the entertainment of his mistresa, Elizabeth Vernon, there is to be it 

in the mode of writing down tho Sonnets devoted to Southampton's 

p. Common [taper is not good enough for them ! The new argument 

-•ret and precious for " every vulgar jwiper to reheivrse." The Poet was 

'n pMiper in Sonnet 1 7, where he speaks of the papers becoming " yellowed 

age." But now the friend not only supplies his own sweet argument 

it to turn into Sonnets, he also furnishes the table-boek or album in 

i.injy are to bo written, where thoy wil! stand against his sight, and servo 

■ delight of the " Private Friends." Hence tho Poet says — 



f we study Sonnet 77 we may see how a largo numl)er of the Sonnets 
were wiitteu for Southampton. 

" Thy slu* wUl show thee how thy beantiea wear, 
Thy dial how thy nrecious minutes waato ; 
Tht vaeanl Uavn thy inijufj imprinl vjill bmr. 
And qfthia book thii Itnming mayat tlunt (aaU: 
The wrinkles which thy glass will tmly show. 
Of mouthid graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou hj thy dial's ahady atailth mayat tuow 
Time's thiemh progress to eternity : 
Jiook, what thy memory eannol coTUairi, 
CmnmU to thae vxult blania, and thou ihalt find 
T/ioM children nuned, deliver' d from thy brain. 
To take a nete a/iqttaiiilaiiee of thy mind ; 
That offiix», mqftai Oum unit look, 
ShaU profit thee, ajid much enriA thy book. " 

Hitherto the commeutatoFS have assumed that Shakspeare's friend had pre- 
sented him with a Table-book I But the Sonnet is not composed either on 
receiving or making a gift ; no such motive or stand-point can possibly be found 
in it. "rhe subject is the old one of warring against Time, and the writer is at 
the moment writing in a book from which he draws one of a series of reflections 
in illustration of his thought. The mirror, he says, will tell the Earl how his 
" beauties wear " ; and the dial will show him Time's stealthy progress to 
etemitj. " T/iis book " will also teach its lesson. Its vacant leaves will take 
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tho wind's imprint ; &nd he advises hia friend to write down Lis own tlioitglitii 
in these " watte Uanit," that tbey may be n- living memory of the past, one day 
— just OS the mirror is a re8e«tor to-dny. If he will do this, the habit — " theso 
oflicee " — will profit him mentally, and much enrich his book. 

Evidently this is & book for writing in, and as evidently Sbaksjv^re is then 
writing in it ; aUo it belongs to the friend addressed. Moreover, it has 
" vacant leaves " — " waste blanks " ; therefore it haa pages that have been filled. 
And to the contenta of theee written pages the Poet alludes — "Of this book this 
leu-DiDg may'st thou taste ; " that is, the Eail will find in it other illustrations 
of the writer's present theme, which is youth's tronsieney and life's fleetne^s. 
This book, then, hoA been enriched by the Poet's writing ; but if Soutbampton 
will take the pen in hand, and oko write in the book, it will become much richer 
than it is now. " Thig book " shows that it is iu Sbakapeore's band, but it does 
not belong to him. " TViy book " proves that it is the Earl's. In this iKwk, I 
doubt not, many of the Southampton Sonnets were written, just as contributions 
may be mode to an album, and in this particular Sonnet wo lind the Poet Dctu- 
ally writing in it. Two Sonnets earlier in the same group (p. 166) the Poet 
speaks of the lines be is tben writing — 

" Which /in- tnemorial tlill viitA Ate ihalt May." 

He means them to remain with hi^ii friend as tbe " better part " of himself, tbe 
"very j/urt was eoitsecrale to thee." When he b dead and gone they are to re- 
present him spiritually. Sonnet 77 identifies this Book of the Sonnets tben as 
Southampton 'm own property. 

Now in Sonnet 132 there is a grievance nn account of the speaker's having 
parted with a book, and here he makes his most compliiueutary excuse and 
defence for having done so. 

« within my brain, 
irtjng memo-- 
Whtsli shkll abgTo that idle rank re 
UcyoDiI all d»t« «™n to olcmity ; 
I Ir >t tbe lout, BO long u bnin *nd bnart 
Hare facoUy by luitDtB Ia lubMlat ; 
1'ill each lo rai«d oblivion yield hia part 
Ot ihee, thy record never can be misi'J. 
That poor HelviitioD coald not ao inacb hold, 
Nor Di>eJ 1 tallica thy i]«ar love to aoora ; 
Thrrerore to give them from me ma I bold. 
To trust those labl« that rtccive the* moTB ; 

To keep an adjunct to ismember thee, 

Were to import forgetAdneai in me. (122) I 

Miilone, who bos been Mrrilely followed by the Echoes, says — " TluU poor 
rtlenlimi it tJui laiU-book given to kirn by hit /rieiul." But tbe book spoken of 
in Sonnet 77 is not Shakspeare's. It belongs to the poison addressed. The 
speaker is writing in it, and be asks the Ear) to commit his own thoughts lo 
the waste blanks, tbe vncant leavex, of this book, which ho calls " iAy book," 
just as ho says " lit/ gl'itt," and " thy diit!." So that it is impoasiblu for the 
l-^rl's book of Sonnet 77 to be given away by Slukspcaro in Sonnet 122. Hero 
need tbe dramatic interpretation. Here tbe speaker is the man who has 
away tbe book that belonged to him — the book in which tShaksponre was 
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previously writing the Sonnets for which Southampton had supplied the subject- 
matter of his own sweet argument. According to the present reading, the £arl 
of Southampton addresses his lady, Elizabeth Yemon, in Sonnet 122 ; he is the 
culprit who has given away the book, and he now replies to an expostulation 
on the subject. In the first place, the book was given to him by his mistress — 
'* Thy Gift " ; and in the second place, it has been used as a record of her, for 
the purpose of scoring and keeping count as it were of his love for her, hence 
the comparison with the ** tallies '' which were used for scoring accounts. 

This book, the lady's gift, her tablets, given to the speaker by the person 
addressed, and used as the record of his love, the retainer of her image, has been 
parted with, and perhaps the lady thought this had been done foolishly. Any- 
way it is one of the grievances acknowledged by the emng but penitent lover, 
who defends himself as best he can with the aid of Shakspeare's pen. He con- 
fesses that he has given away her book of the Sonnets, but insists that her true 
Tables are in his brain ! Her real and permanent record remains there eternally, 
a writing never to be effaced, a gift that cannot be parted from. Ah, no t The 
gift of gifts was herself, not her gift-book, and the true tables are not that dead 
letter of his love, but his living brain. That " poor retention " could not hold 
his love for her, nor does he need " tallies," her ** dear love to score," therefore 
he made bold to give away the book, the tallies which contained his love-reckon- 
ings, the memorandum-book which retained her, as is cunningly suggested, on 
purpose to trust his memory and mental record all the more. If he had kept 
such a thing to remind him of her, it would have been a kind of reproach to him- 
self, as it would charge him with being forgetful, so he has just dispensed with 
this artificial memory, and henceforth will depend on h's natural one alone ! 
Besides, it was utterly incapable of holding his large love for her ! 

This book must have been something very special for a Sonnet to be written 
on the subject of its having been given away. The purpose to which it had 
been devoted was likewise as choice and particular. Shakspeare was not in the 
least likely to fill a book with Sonnets about the Earl and then give it away, 
when they had been written ybr the Earl, nor did he keep "tallies" to score the 
Earl's dear love on his own account. Southampton had the book in his keeping, 
for what the Poet wrote in it, says Sonnet 38, was to stand in the sight of his 
friend, and remain with him. Thus in Sonnet 38 we see that Shakspeare is 
beginnin'^ to write in the book, which in Sonnet 77 lie is positively writing in ; 
and that in Sonnet 122 this same book has been given away by the Earl of 
Southampton. In Sonnet 38 it was to be devoted to the Earl's love, and in 
Sonnet 122 it has been devoted to the celebration of his love for Elizabeth 
Vernon. 

This book, then, in which Shakspeare wrote Sonnet 77, and which has been 
given away by the Earl in Sonnet 122, must, Southampton being the speaker, 
have been the record of his love written, the tally that was kept by Shakspeare, 
the ** poor retention " of Elizabeth Vernon's beauty and goodness and truth in 
love which the Poet had held up so steadily in view of his friend, by means of 
the dramatic Sonnets written in it ! The lady had felt exceedingly annoyed 
that he should have held her gift and its contents so lightly, and this Sonnet 
was written to soothe her all it could. 

It may have been a table-book, such as were then in use, elegantly bound for 
a dainty hand. Aubrey, speaking of Sir Philip Sidney, says, ** My great uncle, 
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Mr. T. Browne, remembered him ; and itaid Ihot he wna wont to taVe hifi table- 
Imok out of bis pocket and write down bis notions na they cnroe into his heaiJ, 
when he waa writing hia Aratdia, aa he wiih bunting on our pleiviniit plains." ' 
"Thy gift— thy taLL-B," however, does not ueeeesarily mean thy table-book, 
and it also implies mure than that. What the gift was has to be inferrwl Trom 
its use and by comparison. "Thy Tables" BiguideB the most sensitive receiver 
of her true impretbicm. Shakajieore is writing in hie inclusive and, we may add, 
infwnve way ; lie speaks of two things, and the larger contains the lesser ; he 
means the gift-book which contained the lady's tables. Table being the ancient 
term for a picture, Shakapeare uses it in tbo pict^irial, nvtber than in the note- 
book senhs. This book, which was the laily's gift, contained jiictures of her, 
charactered by the Pen. The Earl bas paiteil with tbo book, bat be Bays fi«r 
tAhlen, not her book, are within his brain, hnr trneet picture- place, nut to be 
ported with and never to be effaced. 

Still, there was a book in whi>.'h the dramntio Sonnets were to be written 
(iiannet 38). tihakiipeare is writing iu it, atid invites the E.u'1 likewise to write 
in it (Sonnet 77) ; it was present«d by his uiiatrtws to the liarl, who has parted 
with it, and got into trouble over the tranaacLion (Bonnet 132). 

Now, the first cau^ie why Shakspeare's Sonuela ciune into the world in h) 
mysterious a manner may be legitimately assumed to have originated in this 
faot, that the Earl bad given them away, as shown by the complaint denoted 
aud the excuses made in Sonnet 122. I have further to suggest that the like- 
liest person to " obtain " the S'luthampton Sonnets was William Herbert, whom 
we know to have been a personal fr.eud of the Earl's soon nrt«r he came to 
London in 1598, nud that this was one cause why the whole collection was 
deJicat«d to him by Thorpe as the " onUie Btgtlter." 

It is no longer possible to stand outidde the Sonnets and discuss the inscrip- 
tion by Thorpe on llie condition that the Sonnets themst'lvea ai-e never to bo 
undmttood. No making out of the " Mr. W. H." could be witisfaclcry which 
left all the rest of the dilficultieti in outer darkness. My reHdingof the Sonueta 
and interpretation of the dedication go together. They throw light on each 
other i und this we have a right to demand froui any gra^ jile with tht- subject. 
There is no warrant whatever in the nature of the whole case — other tluin the 
initials of his name^fiir introducing '■ William Hniliaway " eiiher a* " gfltor " 
or " bfgcttor." Shakxpeaie could not have deh-^iated to him the dedication of 
his own warm love for ikiutliamplon and the fuldlment uf bin promise made in 

» A TABt-E-llOOK OF SHAKSrEAKES TIME. 

" 1 happen to poMua s TabU-book of Sbakijmn'B time. It ■■ a little book, nwly wtuaiv, 
lirlng thrru iuchet wiilr, and MmetliJng IsH than four in Icnittli, bonud sloully in calf, and 
lutimed with fuur ■IriiigB of broad, ttrong, brown tapa. The title u f..llow»— ■ II rdiait Tahir», 
u-i/A a Kalnular/nr SA tilt i/rtrri, in(A wiindru lufruarif nila. Tlu lahht Nuu£< bf Saim 
TrifUL ImuIvh. /mpntUed far tSt ComfOM.^ i/ ktatumm.' The Taliltw an iuHitnl 
tmlUHlUtrlr niter tliB alninnuik. 

" At llnrt ii)(ht ihrf ipiieat like vhal we call A«e*-«kln. the colnar tiMns ymAacly tho tome, 
hut the leavH an thicker ; wbatcTcr kiuiU the; luaj ban Wl i<i Imt, unl l^tra i* no glr^ u|«n 
■ hem. It luiffht be nip|«Md that tb« ftlM* bad lw«n worn otT, bnl thU i> not tbo ram. tor mcM 
ot the Tabic* ba*e never bMinwritlM<4i. Some uT the nlora beiog worn abow iJiat lb* niiddle 
•■r the leaf conalata of MpiT ; the compiwillun ia laid on with gmt nketr. A d^rrr Mr la * 



- , .-- T the (A>*en, and whidi pioduoe* 

II naiily obUleralixl a* thai ofa black-lead pmcil. 
"The Tabic* arr bit<-Tl'<iT<xt ititb cainu'ou Mpcr."— : 



A aa Uialiufrt ai 



]rap«."— Snnlbpj'i Omnkima, vol. L |'. 1.1.1. 
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1594. And how should Southamptou give np his secret-telling sjbilline leaves 
to such a double nobody as William Hathaway ? WiUiam Herbert was a seme- 
body ; the only man of sufficient importance to take Shakspeare's place. And 
there is proof extant that Thorpe had dedicatory dealings with Herbert in the 
fact that the folio translation of Augustine's Be CivitcUis Dei, published in 1610, is 
inscribed to the ** Honourable Patron of Muses and Good Minds, Lord William, 
Earl of Pembroke." Here, as with the Sonnets, it is another man's work that 
Thorpe inscribes to the Earl, and in doing so uses the cipher ** Th. Th." instead 
of his full name. 

Herbert was a friend of the Poet's, who felt and had sufficient interest to 
collect the Sonuets ; sufficient motive to have his title concealed in the inscrip- 
tion ; sufficient power to protect Thorpe in carrying out publicly the plan that 
he was privy to. Thorpe would not have dared to print another man's work 
without some warrant. So early as 1592 Shakspeare was of sufficient account 
to make Chettle apologize very courteously for words that had been uttered by 
another man for whom he had published a posthumous tract. Also we learn 
from Heywood that Shakspeare was much offended with Jaggard, who in 1599 
pirated some pieces, including two of these Sonnets, and took liberties with the 
Poet's name — in fact, made it look as though the Poet had violated the secrecy 
of his private friends, and given the two Sonnets to the press. Shakspeare's 
annoyance was so marked and manifested so strongly on that occasion that 
Jaggard took care to cancel his original title-page in a subsequent edition. 

If I had gone no deeper than the inscription, the merest surface of this 
subject, I might have suggested as ** getter " of the Sonnets for Thorpe a more 
likely candidate for the ownership of the " W. H." than " Williaim Hathaway," 
viz. Sir " William Hervey," third husband of Southampton's mother. But the 
problem was not to be solved so. That Thorpe had no warrant from Shak- 
speare through Hathaway or any ether way, is certain, or he would have said 
so. It was Herbert who warranted Thorpe, and this Thorpe lets us know, ami 
so we hear no word of the Poet*s anger with the publisher this time. 

We are able to deal with the inscription written by Thomas Thorpe, and 
bring it within the domain of positive facts, instead of leaving its meaning to 
remain any longer a matter of opinion. It is not without a touch of satisfaction 
that I place Thorpe after the Scynnets for the first time ! Whilst standing full in 
front of them, darkening the doorway, and almost shutting Shakspeare out 
of sight, he has given me a great deal of trouble. So completely has this 
inscription on the outside bten interposed betwixt us and the Poet's own 
wiiiiuLS that the only aim of the efforts hitherto made to decipher the secret 
history of the Sonnets does but amount to an attempt at discovering a man w ho 
should be young in years, hanc^some in person, loose in character ; the initials 
of whose name must be " W. HT The discoverers being quite ignornnt at the 
outset of their enterprise as to what Thorpe himself knew of the Sonnets, what 
he really meant by his " onlie hegett^r,^* and liable, after all, to be met with the 
fatal fact that he used the word "begetter" in its more remote, its original 
sense, and thus inscribed the Sonnets, with his best wishes, to the person who 
mipht be legitimately called the *^ only obtuiner " of them for him to print. 

Thus the misinterpreters of Thorpe's Inscription have got into a similar pre- 
dicament, and been the victims of a like delusion to that of Matilda in Spenser's 
Faery Qufen (B. VI. c. iv. 32). There was a proj hecy that a son should be 
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;;otteD to her lord. The lady oatunilly thought Iho or&cle meant she shoulil 
I i>iir A cltiid, nhereaa it was ouly Intended to tignify thnt she was t« obtain, one 
nod adopt it oa her own. It said, there should to biin a Eon be gotten, not 
DKooTTKN, precisely ns the Sonnet* were got for Thorpe by Mr. W. H., not 
l>e(^tten by him as " Sole luspirer " of bbakKpeaie ; but she mistook the scnso 
of the word gotten, and was greatly diMappointed. 

If Shalciipeare had inscribed the SoDoets to their Only Begetter the word 
could have had but one meaning, viz. the only Inspirer. But they are dedicated 
to Thorpe's only Begetter, not t^hakspeore's, the one man who had the power ti> 
get or obtain thein for the publisher. 

Some of the earlier commentators, aa Chalmera and Boswell, suggested that 
by bis " only begetter," Thorpe might have meant the " only oblniner," the 
only person who, so far as Thorpe was concerned, tmd power to procure the 
Sonnets for him to publibh. And this is the original higiiificiition of the won). 
" Beget " is derived by Skinner from the Anglo-Saxon begtttnn or begyten— 
" obtinen." The Glossary to Thorpe's Aiialectit Anfflo-ii<txonica ren Icrs " bc- 
gytan" to beget — obtain, Johnson derives ■"bc^t" from the Anglo-Saxou 
" beget ton," to obtain. An Anglo-Saxon tilossary of Latin words, apparently 
of the ninth century,' renders " Adquiri," beun be-gt/ttn. In the Proverbs of 
King Alfred, we find tbe word " beget'' used for obtain, "Thus (juoth Alfred : 
If thou a friend bi-gete," i. e. if yon be-get or get a friend. In Chancer we 
have "getten" for obtained wilh the"y"fl8 prefix, " y-gelten." Thus the 
original sense of the word beget was possestiive, not creative 1 It is so used by 
Dekkar in hta SalirwiuuCir, wlik'h was printed seven years before tbe Sonnets. 
He writ«8 — "I have some cod sin -germ a ns ot court shnll biyet you (that i^ 
obtain for yon) tbe reversion of tbe Master of the King's ReveU." 

And now it becomes a)>|mrent that this was tbe sense in which Thorpe inFcribed 
tbe Sonnets to his " Onlie Begetter." Still, in whichever siin»e we take the 
words " Only Begetter," the Sonnets were falsely inscribed. If wo read the 
" Only Inspirer," the dedication b false on the fare of it. If we read the " Only 
Oblainer" of the Sonnets for printing, then the 9uggetlion that W. H. was the 
one man whom the Poet meant to make immortal is falMi on the back of it> 
There is no promise of immortality nor sylluble of love for any male friend in 
the Latter or Herbert Series of the Sonnets. And 1 am forced to conclude that 
the Southampton Sonnets were not come by honestly fur publioatiou, but tiMt 
they were meattd into print by " Mr. W. H." along with his own series ; that 
Ihey were virtually fiL-hrd from their privacy ; and in being printed wilh an 
inscription which gave a seeming unity and ocencss to both «eiiee, tbe Sonnets 
of Sbokspeare wei-e made to look like the Sonnets of Alaster Will Uerbert. who 
liad then hocomo Kurl of Pi.'mhri>ke. Ulinkspeare bos not personally authorized 
■ he {irinting of bis Sonnets, therefore we may conclude that he did not do mi, 
else be would have said kd ; or Thorpe would have spoken for him. It is certain 
that the author did not superintend the printing; and again, the absence »f 
Shakfipeare as corrector of the press implies the absence of his sanction to the 
publication ; he who hod been so earful in correcting his two poems. Yet 
Thorpe would not hate dared to print the Sonnets belonging to yhskapcare's 
" Private Friends " without some safe wanant for himself as " AdvenlnnT." 

It was somebody's concent that the Sonnet* should not be dcdicnlcd in full lo 
' VuU Rrli^a,! A-fir^. Tul. i. p. 11. 
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the Earl of Pembroke. That was not Thorpe's. His interest lay in having 
them so dedicated, if it had not been prohibited, because that would have pro- 
moted the sale. The dedication saddles the responsibility on the right person. 
It was Mr. W. H. who had power to obtain the Sonnets, and who was the only 
obtainer. He was the only person who had need of the cipher, or who had any- 
thing to conceal ; the only person who could warrant or safeguard Thorpe in an 
underhand mode of publication. They were published surreptitiously without 
the author's sanction or approval, because Herbert was only the '^ Obtainer" 
for Thorpe. And we now see that all the mystery of the enigma depends upon 
Herbert's not being the Only Inspirer of the Sonnets. 

Thus Thorpe inscribed them to ** Mr. W. H." as the onlf/ getter, or, as he 
chose affectedly to say, ** only 5e-getter " of them for publishing purposes. In 
doing this he tries to add something complimentary, and likes to show that he 
has read the Sonnets, so he wishes '* Mr. W. H." all happiness and eternal life, 
connecting the latter idea with Shakspeare's promises of immortality, which has 
made the dedication look as if it meant that W. H. was the sole inspirer of 
Shakspeare's Sonnets, and is consequently read in that sense by the Herbertists. 
I have suggested that there may be an allusion in the Merry Wives of Windsor 
to the surreptitious printing of the two Sonnets in the Passionate Pilgrim (1599), 
and I think the writer uttered a true prophecy regarding Herbert when he 
said — " He will print them out of doubt, for he cares not what he pats in the 
press ; " and this unconscious prophecy I take to have been consciously fulfilled 
by Herbert when he put the Sonnets into print in 1609. 

Doubtless he was ambitious for these poetic exercises of Shakspeare to be 
looked upon as the ''Earl of Pembroke's Sonnets," just as Sidney's work was 
known by name as " The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia,'* The Latter Sonnets 
had been written for him at his own request, and upon subjects suggested by 
himself. Whether his passion for the Dark Lady be looked upon as real or 
pretended, whether for Lady Rich or Mary Fytton, we have found a motive an«l 
a literary initiative in Sidney's own treatment of Stella. We have seen the 
Latter Sonnets continuing on the earlier track with Shakspeare following Sidney 
in both series. In giving the whole of them the look of unity the parallel 
would be perfected, and with an " Only Begetter " who was **Mr. W. 11." they 
would become the Sonnets of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, for all who 
might identify the initials, but could not penetrate below the surface or read 
the riddle of Thorpe's Inscription. It must be clear to every one that Ben 
Jonson, for example, did identify the Earl of Pembroke as the ** Mr. W. H." 
to whom the book of Sonnets was inscribed ! And Herbert must have known 
that it woxdd mislead ; therefore in permitting it to appear he intended it to 
mislead, or took no precaution and made no protest against its misleading. If 
it caused the reader to conclude that Master William Herbert was the Cnly 
Inspirer of the Sonnets, the one dear and only friend of the Poet from first to 
last, which has ensued, and inevitably so, that was the falsification of facts 
intended or allowed, and for that Master W. H. must be held responsible — 
unless he did not see the Inscription before the Sonnets were printed, which is 
more than doubtful. Shakspeare's already famous Sonnets could not have 
appeared in print, unauthorized by himself, with so enigmatical an Inscriptio:i 
by Thorpe, without attracting particular attention from the literary men of the 
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time. They were probably in the mind's eye of Drayton when lie wix>fe tlieso 

" For aoch whoso poenu be iLej ncVr w far*. 
Id prmale uhnnbrri-thM enehulcnd are, 
Aiiil by traiaeriptioii ilainlily miut go 
Aa tboufch tha teorld unworiKy vttft Co know 
Their rie\ tmnpomra, let thaM men who krcp 
Thew VH/Tuirmu rtiliei in th>ir judgement tli»i>. 
Ami f]/ IMetn uji lO, let auch pieces Ih> 
8[Mike of l>y Dinse that stiitll ounio arter mc" 

Thcrefoi-e we mny look for some allusions to be mcule when they rAme into the 
world, atid were publicly named ae SliakK[ieaFe's, with only Thorpe to stand 
epousor, and Master W. U. standing hy in the concealing ishade. The transaction 
must have been coneiUerahly talked about ; aud if my accoant of the way in 
which the Sonnets were given to the press he coiTect, there ought sorely to be 
Home nort of contem;>oiary evidence iti corroboration of the fact. Eosy-^ing a> 
Shakxpeare may have appeared, he could hardly help being anaoyed, I think, at 
the liberties taken with his poetry aud his name, even though this were done or 
|eimitted by an Earl who " prosecuted " him with so much favonr. It mnkt 
have happened that he ^poke out on the subject pretty freely to some poet- 
" ' ) may infer, would hear something of it, 

'OB living at Stratford, almost withdrawn 
B leaving the way clear for Herbert and 



friend or other. Ben J' 

To be sure, Shak.si>eare in 1609 

from the old Tiondon haunts, thi 

Thorpe, 

Now, about that time, or a little ei 
try and punh his fortunes at Court. 



er, George Wither liad come to London to 
Jot Biucciwdiiig in a hurry, I.e resolved to 
turn satirist, lie was very young, aud juat in his eager first luve of litemture, 
with ears hun;:ry for any poetic gof«ip going, and may have got at the facta an 
nearly as an out.sider could ; especially us he printi'd two dedicnlory Hoiincte, one 
to the Eiirl of Soutliampton, the other to thw Earl of Peinbroke. Anyway, hid 
volume of Falii-ical poems b natiricjilly inscribed to himself thus : " G. If. mihttk 
/iimt*(/ aU hajijifneu ;" which is obviously a i^arody of Tbirpe's fantastic inscrip- 
tion. But is there no more iuteiided than a parody of form I Dcies not th« 
satire Inrk in the "wishelh AtntM{/' all happinets " 1 Thorpe did not wish him- 
self all happiness, but " Mr. W. H." Ma/ not Wither have had an iukliug 
tl.at the Sunue' s were giveu to the world by Herbert, who in accepting Thorpe 'a 
dedication was as good tut wishing himself all happiness and tlmt "eternity 
premised by our everliving Poet," though not promi.-«i) to him I Herbert knew 
that he was not the man to whom Shakspeare liuil promt>eil imnior.ality, hut ho 
coyly [lei-milted Thnrjie's soft iiujioiiGhuient. The imitation by Wither is ohvioui. ; 
and nothing could luive been uiore to the point if he hail known the exact staiv 
of the case aa now presented by me. In prticuring the Sonnets for Thorpe, and 
permitting or accepting the dedication to hintself, Herbert was to ail intent and 
purpose "wi'hmg kimteif aU kappineu," and "that eternity promised by our 
everliving Poet " to tLe Eail of Southampton. There would be the satire of it, 
and there the Fatirist's anow itioks light in the centre t Ben Joii.-u<n likevt^ 
oel^niiibly alludes to Thorpe's inscription, and at the ^ame time pointa out 
ll'iV/i'nnt lltrbtrt as the object of it. He dedicates hia Ei igraus lo the FJirl nf 
I'emhruke, and saya^" While you cannot change } our uii-iii, / i/(ir« nul clmmje 
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yovT title ;— uuder which name I here offer to your lord>-liip the ripest of my 
stuilies, my Epigrams ; which, thougli they carry danger in the sound, do ui.t 
therefore seek youk shelter ; for vJien. I made them I had nothing in tiii/ 
conaeieneo, to exprMgiiig qf ichich I did need a ciriiER." 

This tells us plainly enotigh that the Enrl'ti title had heen changed in some 
previous dedication in which ft writer had Inken the disguise of using a cipher 
instead of his full name. He says — " I dare not change your lille," — as had bean 
done in 1609, and in no other instance known ! Ue does not seek the E&rl's 
shelter because he has anything on his conscience that needs the covert of a 
cipher, ns he lu^umes Thorpe to hnve had when lie changed the Earl's title and 
dedicated under cover of "Mr. W. H." Here is an answer once for aJl to 
those who hare urged against my reading, that the " Afr. W. H." could not be 
William Herbert, becaiiee he was the Earl of Pembroke, and becavte it was not 
the custom of (he time to address Eoils as " Masturs ! " Well, then, if my 
interpretation of Wither's dedication to himself bo right, this of Ben Jonson's 
looks like a reply to it, as thougti it were an endeavour to saddle Thorpe with 
the re^ponHibility of publisluug Hhakspeare'o Sonnets and dedii^ating them to the 
Ettrl, ShakKpeare was dead and out cf the question here. It waa Thorpe who 
Lad changed the Earl's title, and ustid a cipher both for Lis own name and 
FembroUe's. And it is implied that tb's was done becausa he had something 
on his conscience : all was not straightforward in the affair, and so he sought the 
Earl's shelter under a cipher covertly. But I do not believe Jonson to be so 
innocent or ignorant ae he looks. I hold liim to be using " gag," as actors term 
it. I am afraid he knew better — even in tlie act of dealing Thorpe this back- 
liander on the mouth — know he was offering up a scapegoat, in his dedication 
to the man who whs really and solely responsible for putting the Sonnets into 
print in a bastardly sort of way. 

So far as I liave had any communion with the spirit of Shakspeare, I f^d 
that liis annoyance at this surre)>titious publication of the Sonnets must bav6 
Ijeen intense. He never meant those Sonnets in which Sidney's were imitated, 
i-cplieil to or tiiivoslifd, 1 1 ]»■ diininci to imiiioiliilil_> ^ihjug with all the diirlin-j-s 
of his love that were sacred to Southsmpton (Sonnet 74). He must have been 
nobly angered. Did he give " Mr. W. H." no reminder that the trausoctioa 
was not fair and above-board— that the Sonnets were published — 

" Not honestly, mj lord, but bo coTi-rtly 
That ao diahoaestj shall ajiiiciir ia you " t 
I think he did. 

His way of reply in such a case would be to put it into his next play. In all 
probability Anthony and Cleopatra was composed about the time tlie Sonnets 
were printed. The play was not published, so far as we know, previous to its 
appearance in the folio of 1623, but a play with this title was entered at 
Stationers' Hall, May 20, 1608, in all hkelihood the same. Of course the date 
of entry is no criterion as to the time when the play was finished. Enough if 
the writer was working upon it at the time the Honneta were printed. 

Now, it has been suggested, I think by Mr. Caitwright, that the characters 
of Enobarbus and Jlenas stand for Southampton and Thor|)6. But for the 
nonce, or the nonsense, let them stand for Herbert and Thorpe while we read 
the following scene — 
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Bno. Yon h«ve done well bj water. 

Hen. And jon by limd. 

Kru). 1 will pniUo any man that will praiae um ; tliongli it cannot be denied wliat I lave 
done by land. 

if<rA. Nor what I have done by water. 

Kno. Y<«, sometJiiiig you can donj/iw your oum i^cty .- you hnvo been a grent thiof by tea. 

Meji. And yon by land. 

Sno, There I deny my land-serTico. Rnt sivo me yoDi Land, Menas ; it out tje» ]i»d 
authority hrrti, they might tski; two thlevee kimng. 

As sense v/e shall make but little of that I Nor wEll Plutarch help iis lo 
unriddle the nonxense of it. But it ie so like the smiling way our Poet liaa of 
covertly alludiug to real facte drawn from the life. It looka exactly as though 
Shakspeare held Herbert and Thorpe to be thieves both ; Herbert by land in 
pirKting, and Thorpe by liea in publishing the Sonnets. That " Gomething you 
ma deny for your own safety," sounds like a bit at Thorpe's dedication, and liis 
Wfjggling politeness in trying to cast the responsibility on " W. II." and what- 
t(Mifn " land-service " Herbert might deny, nci:ording to 8hakfi]>eare, the 
^tsting-point wai two thiovt^ kissing. A Judas-like reminder that he bad 
been betrayed by both ! A.s I hnve no doubt he was. In this case we have the 
humorous aspect only. In Cyriibeli»« we probably have a reflection of the madder 
m"od that be got into when he first heard what the two thieves hod done. 

In this play we meet with a British lord "mho," ns the author might say, 
" t/iali bt narntUat." This nameleKs lord is only introduced in one scene, and Uien 
solely for the sake of a cuHing tliat he gets from Poslhumus, When the two 
first meet, the Lord, who hns run awny from the tliiL-k of the battle, is greeted 
with " A'o i/nnta be to you. Sir ;/ot all wom U>U, but lluit Oie keav nt /might." But 
later on in the sceue Posthumus turns on his Lordsliip and ossiiiW him iu 

" Foii, Nay, do not wonder at it : Von arc made 
Ralhcr lo woudet at Ili« tbinRs yon hear, 
Tlinn to work ■ny. Will ymi rhinnr upon 'I, 
JmlvnU a far a vwrhrry t HrnUoue: 
' Two boTi, in old man twice a Imy. ■ laiin, 
PlvierveJ the Britoua, wm tbo Romani' baiw.' 

JjoriL Kay, Iw md a»fr)i. Sir. 

Pett. 'lack, to vihai en.it 
Wbo dares not stand liia f»e, 111 U Vm fiirod : 
For ^lu'lt da, M he it nuidf la da, 
J ktune ic'U ^uirkly^if vtff /ruTuitiip too. 
Vim hart iml nu inbi rkftHe. 

Lirrd. rarvwull ; ytiH'rt tagrg-" 

Now, as Fosthiimiis had already fnnkly 'jostilicd the Loi-d's i-ed-iat, tin re 
Has no cause for tUiii outburst ot anger afterwards. And wl.y ahould l>o 



The tflrd was not going to do, nor does he do. anything of the kind. This lie 
does himself, and then clmrgrs the Lord with having put iiiu into rhyme. 

There i& hy-plny in enmisC here. The Lord out uf the Piny hail not only put 
the Poet into rhyme fur his pleasure and amusement, but he hail put him into 
print and ventod or vended it for a mockery. In doing this without Shak- 
Kpeare's permifsion, and without giving him a chance of supervising the Sonneir, 
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gnati C^aaock. liuftC ^uv irr.tt ^at*ai fouo. T3ai'ri»k. &c^ "^j zham. $it t^ a&aia gie^x of their 
graTiQis : •is^iKiiul'T -^i^ i»i:rtiir'« CamaLiftk rtsLi ir* «i rnoK*! so I3i* life» t&at ther serre for 
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m^vt of cxxma za ais r»cr*»eii^iri*ia:»,. i!&7% 5HC3*i 'nuz vi: ca«*r?. ifLis ther BeT«r fbaad in them- 
KiT«% iml atAT^ piir^<M b«;c^r>vtrrai rfrii.*; zhtij ni-ue : 5^Iis:£ azL <*ti:f« ^ vit set apoB them, 
■ore tlian e^v^R^ thi*T (irwtiai*«*i ^iber o^ki bnij. ^ zrbiti h •?& ! 5o ib-'JIL aai saeli ftaTovcd salt 
of wit IB in kis Coisedkii^ ^haz cffaex je«iit 5jr uumt hciic^: of DuoaszR* :o be hmm im ike aea ikai 
kr^mjkLftwik F'fsttJL Amsxxisst ^ xhAVt '^ !:ocui au>€« vtsrr CkoA :^ : xad had I ti»e I vmiM 
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*l«i^TT«a vhch. a laboor, aa wttH as liie best cod^jtir ia T*r»no* or Plmtns,, and believe this» that 
«r4n» A< if ^ta^, 4Mf Ari» CVai^wy <Mi( i^ *i:^. yi/« rti.' xr-v.-nd^V frr Vktm^ and tet mpa new 
Mm^Uk ImfuinUfm. Take tbts f jr a warning, as*! as the peril of tmit ple&sares kos, mad jndf- 
f»*rnt«, r^iMe n^yt, nor like this the less, for not bein^ ixxliei with die smoky breath of the mom- 
i uU ; bfit thank fortune for the aeape it hath HLnie .unoogst too. Since bV tJke fmrnd fnrrtnrt * 
vfUU, I \mVutrf, jnni «hoa]d hare prajed for them rather than been praved. And so I fcare all 
r»Ab Vt \m ynjtA for <for the states of their wit*' health^^ that will not p ais- iL"— FoXe. 
Hhik^At^i^B CenturU €f Praym, C. M. In^by, LL.D., y. S7. 
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A few readers will be sure to take an interest in my prolonged effort — that of 
a sleuth-hound on the track of truth — if only for the labour devuleil to attuin 
the end, Some few will follow lue for 8hakspeare'a sake. I also cliiim for my 
Theory that it ia proved by the utmost evidence the nature of the case admits ; 
that the probabilities alone are such as to inspire a Feeling of confidence — that 
these clotbe themselves in a mail of poetic proof, a panoply of circumstantial 
evidence and contimiatory facts. Attempting so much, it must be very asKall- 
able if wrong, only those who think me wrong must be able to set me right. 
Hero professione of unbelief or nonbeliof will be valueleaa ; their expression 
idle. My facts must be satisfactorily refuted, my Theory disproved simply and 
entirely, or, in the end, both will be estnblisbed. It is no argument for oppo- 
nents to tell me they do not see what I see. That may depend somewhat on the 
vision I Probably those who come to the preiwnt work with the preconceived 
hypotheaia to support, the personal " Axe to grind," never will see as I do. Only 
those who are tree to stand face to face and level-footed with the facts ever will 
eee — the rest can only gi-ope on blindly with their make-beliere. The truth 
must be determined by the whole of the data when rightly interpreted. 

I am prepared to hear from the younger generation of reviewers that what is 
true in my work is not altogether new, having been amused at time-'! to find how 
much baa been adopted from my previous version and passed on silently by 
others as if original. Those who have been the most indebted to my work have 
been the loudeet in repudiating my dramatic interpretation. A well-known 
trick in disguising the trail and of denying indebtedness. Personally I do not 
mind. Truth may think herself fortunate to be considered worth the stealing ! 
But I may just mention that the first cast of the pretaent work was mide in the 
year 1866, the germ of it having previously appeared in the Quarivriy Review for 
April, 1864. A book that is all explanation ought not to need a preface, and 
this book has none ; but I may aUo add here, that unless some fully-tjunlified and 
duly-equipped opponent, — not one who is armed with a liow-and-arrow, — having 
something new and destructively- effective to say, should be drawn or driven to 
reply at length and adequately to my evidence and arguments, the present work 
will in all likelihood contain my laut word on Shakspeare's Sonnets. 

I cannot expect the result of my many years' labour to be mastere«l at 
once, for I myself best appreciate all the intricacies of the proce»«, and the 
many surprises of the discovery. Some readers will find it hard to believe that 
a thing like this has been left for me to accomplish. Keverthcless, this thing is 
done ; and I can trust a certain spirit in tbe Sonnets, that will go on pleading 
when my words cea^e; and, as 8hakspeare has written, the "silence of pure 
Innocence persuades when speaking fails." Even so wiU his own innocence pre- 
vail, and with a perfect trust in tbe soundness of my conclusions, 1 shall leave 
the matter for the judgment of that great soul of the world which a ultimately 
just. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S SOUTHAMPTON. 

The name of Southampton was once well known on a past page of our roogh 
island story ; his swaling plume was looked to in the battle's front, and recog- 
nized as worn by a natural leader of fighting men. He was of the flower 
of England's chivalry, and a close follower of Sir Philip Sidney in heading the 
onset and breaking hardily on the enemy with a noble few, without pausing to 
count numbers or weigh odds. 

With a natural aptitude for war, he never had sufficient scope : one of the 
jewels of Elizabeth's realm did not meet with a fit setting at her hand ; a bright 
particular star of her constellation was dimmed and diminished through a 
baleful conjunction* But he has a rich reprisal in being the fiiend of Shak- 
speare, beloved by him in life, embalmed by him in memory ; once a sharer in 
his own pergonal affection, and for ever the partaker of his immortality on earth. 

Henry Wriothesley was the second of the two sons of Henry, the second 
earl of the name. Hi3 mother was the daughter of Anthony Brown, first 
Viscount Montague. The founder of the family was Thomas Wriothesley, our 
earl's grandfather, a favourite servant of Henry YIIL, who granted to him the 
Promonstratensian Abbey of Tichfield, Hiants, endowed with about £280 per 
year in 1538, creating him Baron Tichfield about the same time, and Earl of 
Southampton in 1546. He died July 30, 1550. A rare work entitled Honour 
in his Perfection} by G. M., 4to, 1624, contains the following notice of our 
Southampton's ancestors — "Next (O Britain!) read unto thy softer nobility 
the story of the noble house of Southampton ; that shall bring new fire to their 
bloods, and make of the little sparks of honour great flames of excellency. Show 
them the life of Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who was both an 
excellent soldier and an admirable scholar ; who not only served the great king, 
his master, Henry VIII., in his wars, but in his council chamber ; 2 not only in 
the field but on the bench, within his courts of civil justice. This man, for his 
excellent parts, was made Lord Chancellor of England, where he governed with 
that integrity of heart, and true mixture of conscience and justice, that he won 
the hearts of both king and people. 

" After this noble prince succeeded his son, Henry, Earl of Southampton, 
a man of no less virtue, prowess, and wisdom, ever beloved and favoured of his 

^ Honour in his Perfection^ supposed by Malone to have been written by Gervase Markham. 
But Gervase was accustonied to wiite his name .Tarvis or larvis. He si^ns his Sonnets decHeatory 
to his tragedy ot Sir Richard Grenville, his dedication to the Poem of PocinSf or Sion's Mti<f\ 
and his contributions to England* s Hdicon with the initials J. M., not G. M. I rather think 
that Honour in his Perfection was written by Griffith or Griffin Markliam, the brothor of Ger- 
vase. He served under the Earl of Southampton in Ireland as ('olonel of Hora ', and w^ad an 
intimate personal friend. ' As Secretary of State. 
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Iiigbly reverenced and favoured ot all that were In his own rank, and 
bnivuly atCondcd and berTod by the best gentlemen of those countiiea wliei-ein 
he lived. IIIh muster-roll never consisted of four lacqueys and a coachman, but 
of a whole troop of at least a hundred well mounted gentlemen and yeomen. 
He was not known in the streets by guarded liveries but by gold chains ; not by 
painted butterflies, ever tanning aa if some monster pursued them, but by tall 
goodly fellows that kept a constant pace both to guard his person and to admit 
any man to their loiil which had serious businesia. This prince could not steal 
01- drop into an ignoble pUce, neither might be do anything unworthy of his 
great calling ; for he ever hail a world of testimonies about him." This Earl 
van attached ta Popeiy, and a zealous adherent to the cause of Mary, Queen of 
Scots ; which led to bis imprisonmeDt in the Tower in 1572. He died October 
4, 1581, at the early age of thirty-five, bequeathing hi-' body to bo buried in the 
chn|H>l of Ticlilield Church, where his mother had been interred, big father 
having been buried in the choir of St. Andrew's Church, Holbom ; and appointing 
that £200 should be distributed amongst the poor within his several lordships, 
to pray for his soul and the souls of his ancestors. 

" When it pleased the Divine goodness to take to his mercy this great Earl, 
he left behind to succeed him Henry, Earl of Southampton, his son (now living), 
being then a child. But here methinks, Cinlhiui awrtm velUt, sometliing pulls 
me by the elbow and bids me forbear, for flattery is a deadly siri, and will damn 
i-eputation. But, shall I (hat ever loved and admired this Karl, that lived many 
years where I daily saw this Earl, that knew him before the wars, in the wara, 
and since the wars — shall I that have seen him endure the worst malice or 
vengeance that sea, tempests, or thunder could utter, that have seen biiu 
undergo all the oitremities of war ; that have seen him serve in person on 
the enemy — shall I that have seen faim receive the reward of a soldier (before 
the face of an enemy) for the beet act of a soldier (done upon the enemy) — 
shall I be scared with shadows 1 No ; truth is my mistress, and though I can 
write nothing which can equal the least spnrk of lira within him, yet for her 
sake will I speak something which may inflame those that are heavy and dull, 
and of mine own temper. This Earl (as I said before) cama to his father's 
dignity in childhood, spending tliat and his other younger times in the study 
of good li-ttcrs (to which the University of Cambridge is a witness), and after 
confirmed that study with travel on'l foreign observation." He was born 
October G. 1573. His father and eliler Irother both die<l before he had reached 
the age of twelve yeitrs. On December 11, 1585, he was admitted of St. John's 
Colle^, Cambridge, with the denomination of Henry, Earl of Soutluun{>t(in, as 
appears by the books of that house ) on June 6, 1589, he took his degree of 
Aluster of Arts, and after a residence of newly five years, he finally left the 
University for London. He is said to liave won the high eulogies of his con- 
temporaries for his uncommon proficiency, and to have been admitted about 
tiiree years later to the same degree, by incorporation, at Oxford. 

The Inns of Court, according to Aulicns C-oquin&riw, were always the place of 
esteem with the Queen, who considered that they fitted youth for the fntur*, 
and were the best antechambers to her Court. A character in Ben Jonson's 
J'tMtatt«r also says, " He that will now hit the mark mtul tAwtt thnmgh tita lav>; 
u« Aai« Ht> oUier j/anet reir/iui." And it was eusti>mai*y for the nobility, as well 
us the moat coijsidurublv gentry of Kiigkud, lu spend aoi&e IJme in olc of 
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the Inns of Court, on purpose to complete their course of studies. Soon after 
leaving the University, the young Earl entered himself a member of Gray's Inn, 
and on the authority of a roll preserved in the library of Lord Hardwick, he is 
said to have been a member so late as the year 1611. Malone was inclined to 
believe that he was admitted a member of Lincoln's Inn, to the chapel of which 
society the Earl gave one of the admirably painted windows, in which his arms 
may be yet seen. 

One of the earliest notices of the Earl in the calendar of State Papers,^ gives 
us the note of preparation for the memorable year of the " Armada," in which 
the encroaching tide of Spanish power was dashed back broken, from the wooden 
walls of England. "June Hth,'' we read, " the Earl of Southampton's armour 
is to be scoured and dressed up by his executors I " In consequence of his 
father's death, the young Earl became the ward of Lord Burghley. He was, as 
he said on his trial, brought up under the Queen. Sir Thomas Heneage, his 
stepfather, had been a favourite servant of the Queen from his youth ; made 
by her Treasurer of her Chamber, and then Yice-Chamberlain ; appointed in 
1588 to be Treasurer at War of the armies to be levied to withstand any 
foreign invasion of the realm of England ; and successor to Walsingham in the 
office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 1590. 

October 14th, 1590, Mary, Countess of Southampton, writes to Burghley, and 
thanks him for the long time he had intrusted her son with her. She now 
returLs the Earl, and hopes that Burghley will so dispose of him, that his 
exercises be such as may and must grace persons of his quality. He only is 
able to work her son's future happiness.^ 

It appears that Burghley bad contemplated the marriage of the Earl with his 
granddaughter, for on the 15th July, 1590, Sir Thomas Stanhope writes to Lord 
Burghley, and assures him that he had never sought to procure the young Earl 
of Southampton in marriage for his own daughter, as he knew Burghley intended 
a marriage between him and the Lady Yere. And on the 19th September, 
same year, Anthony Viscount Montague writes to Lord Burghley to the effect 
that he has had a conversation with the Earl of Southampton as to his engage- 
ment of marriage with Burghley's granddaughter. The Countess of Southampton, 
the Earl's mother, and Montague's daughter, is not aware of any alteration in 
her son's mind.^ The son's mind was changed, however ; the lady was destined 
only to play the part of Rosaline until Juliet appeared ; the impression in wax 
was doomed to be melted when once the real fire of love was kindled. 

About this time the frankness of the Earl's nature and the ardour of his 
friendship flashed out in a characteristic act of reckless generosity. Two of his 
young friends had got into trouble ; the provocation is not known, but they had 
broken into the house of one Henry Long, at Draycot in Wiltshire, and, in a 
struggle, Long was killed. These were the two brothers. Sir Charles and Sir 
Henry Danvers. They informed the Earl that a life had been unfortunately 
lost in an affray, and threw themselves under his protection. He concealed 
them for some time in his house at Tichfield, and afterwards conveyed them to 
France, where Sir Charles Danvers became highly distinguished as a soldier 
under Henry IV. He returned to England in 15'J8, having with great difficulty 
obtained the Queen's pardon, and his personal attachment to the Earl of 

* Domcstu Scries of the Reign of Elizabctfi, 1581 — 1590, p. 417. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, lb. p. 693. ^ Calendar of State Papers, p. 6S8. 
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Southampton cfluscd bim to loee bis bond on Tower Ilill, in Mtucb, IfiOI. Kip 
Henry lived for inaay ywii's aflor bis brother's <Iualb ; bo was civiituil Itarun 
Dauviira by King JumoB I., in tho tii'sl year of liia rei};ii, and by King Cburlott 
I., Eiiil of Deiby. 

Tbe young Earl of SoiitUiimi>ton beeamo so great a fiivourite at Court, and 
Wii8 noticed so graciously by Her Majesty, iis to excitu t/ie ilisjJeitture and 
jealim*!/ of the Eitrl of Enex aiui Eice.* As in tbo coee of 8ir Cliarlca Itlount, 
Eeaox appears to have personally reKunted the favour libown by the Queen to 
Southampton, and we are told tbitl emulaliotu and difftrenwt arose betwixt the 
two KiltIs, wbo were rivaU for Hur Majosty's affection. Of ibis we get a 
glimpse in the story told by Wolton. Also the favours, the rivalry, and the 
consmfnent personal differencex, are iinpliei in the following note of Rowland 
Wbit«'s in tbo Hydiiei/ ifeiiwin,'^ dat«d Oct. 1st, 1505:^" My Lord of Essex 
kept his bed all yesterday ; his Favour continues quavi </iu te beiu gu»erU, Yet, 
viy Loni v/ StmlAatnjiton i» a air^til tcaiter here, and sede vacante, Joth receive 
Javtmr* at her Mi^tulyt hand* ; all tin* -witltoiU breitck of amity belwesn l/iein " — 
t. 0. the two KarU. 

But a new in^uence was now at work to make the rivals friendx. The Earl 
of 8outhaupton liad met the " faire ISlistreaa Vernon," and fallen deeply in love 
with her. This alTetaion for the Earl of Essex's cousin joined the bands of the 
two Earls in the closest grasp of friendsbip, only to be i-clased by death. I»ve 
for tlie cousin was the incentive for Honiliatnpton to ca«t in lus lot with the 
fortunes of Essex, and become the other self of his friend. Tliere were reafiona 
why there sSouId be no further breach of aiidly between the two Earls. Eight 
days before the date of Wbite'e letter just quot«d, he had written thus, — " My 
Lord of Southampton dotb with too much /atailiarity court the fair Itfistrevs 
Vernon, while bis friends, obseiving tho Queen's huinunrs towai-ds my Lord of 
Essex, do what tbey can to bring her to favour bim, but it is y«t in vain." * 
ThiK lady, who afterwards became Countess of Southampton, was a maid of 
honour, and a beauty of Elizabeth's Court ; i^bo was cousin to the Earl of KMtex, 
and daughter of Sir John Vernon of Hudiiet, by Elizabeth Devereux, Enilx's 
nunt, Shakspeare's acquaintance with L/>rd and Lndy Southampton, and con- 
sequent knowledge of her family belonging to ybropalure, may have lend biui to 
introduce a Sir John Vernon in T/ie first Part t*/" lltnry IV. Hoilnut is 
thirteen miles from Shrewsbury, and the high road leading to the bitter place 
passes over the plain where the battle was fought in which Palstalf performed 
his prodigies of valour for "a long hour by Shrewsbury clock." 

Rowland 'White's statement contains matter of great mcment to our subject. 
Tlie Earl of Southampton's love for Elizabeth Vernon cost him the favour of 
tbo Queen. Her Majesty was not to be wrought on, e\-en through "her 
humours towards my Lord of Essex," to restore the fallen favourite to his lost 
place in her regards. As the breach of amity betwixt the two Earls had cloeedt 
tliat between her Majesty and Southampton ctiutiuually widenrd. She forhnds 
bis marriage, and opposed it in a most impbicable fipirit. Whatsoever may 
hav« been the Queen's motive, she certainly did not forgive, first tlie Catling in 
love, and next the marriage of the Earl of Southampton with Elixnbetb Vernun. 

Birch <|uotes a letter of Antonio Perez, written in lAtin, datml May 20tb, 
15U5, which coutuina i\, refurencu to the Earl of Ehscx and his ill situi;tion at 
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Coni'f', and he suggests (hut the cause probably arose from the Qi 

pleti8arei at the share tnkeii hy Essex in the mnrrioge of liis cou^iu to the Eurl 

of Southampton wUhoiiL her Majesty's permiBsioD or knowledge. 

But na the marriage did not take place until late in 1698, we most look « 
little further for the meaning of Mr. Standen's letter to Mr. Bacon, same datei _ 
in which he relates what he had learned the night before among the conttl 
ItMties, to the effect that the Lady Rich, Elizabeth Yemon'n couKin, bavisi^i 
visited the lady of Sir Robert Cecil at hei- house, understood that Elizabeth 
Vernon and her ill good man had wnited on Sunday two hours to hftve spoken 
with the Queen, hut could not. At Inst MistresB Vernon sent in word that she 
desired her Majesly's resolution. To which the Que«n replied that she was 
sufficiently r.-Folved, but that the next day she would talk with her farthe'V.^ 
Whatsoever th(> precise occurrence may have been, it is doubtless the one 
referred to by Rowland White. The Earl had been courting Mistress Vernon 
too warmly for the cloistral coolnens of Elizabeth's Court ; this had reachnd her 
Majesty's eaxs. I tunniae that the affair was similar in kind to that of lialei^h 
and Mrs. Thi-ockmorton two or three years before, and that the Earl and 
Mistress Vernon were most anxious to get married, an their prototypes hud 
done. But Elizabeth, either for reasons or motives of her own, " reaolveil " 
they should not. We may consider this to have been one of the variiiu* 
occasions on which Southampton was ordered to absent himself from ConrL 
We have heard mnch of the subject from the Sonnets. Nearly two years lnt«r 
the familiarity became still more apparent, in spit« of the Queen's attempt to 
keep the pcrset^uted pair apiai't. The Enrl was again ordered to keep away from 
tlie Court. The gossips, who had seen the coming events casting their shadows 
before, were nt length jnstitied. But I am anticipating. 

The ejtact period of "travel and foreign observation," alluded to by the 
author of Honour in htM Perfection, is unidentifiable, but I conjecture that 
" leave of absence " and a journey followed the ex;dosioQ of 1595, when the 
Enrl had been courting the fair Mistress Vernon "with too much fiimiliiirity." 
Her Majesty's " resolve," expressed in reply to the message of Elizabeth Vernon, 
is sufficiently ominous, although not put into words for us. 

It has been stated that the Earl was with Essex, as an unattached volunteer, 
at the attack on Cadiz, in the summer of 1596. This, Malone asserted nn 
grounds apparently strong. In the Catalogue of the MS3. in the library of the 
Earl of Denbigh — Catalogi Librarum Mannacriptorum Angliae, ice., vol. ii. p. 36, 
the following notice is found : " Diana of Moatemayor (the first part), done out 
of Spanish by Thomas Wilson, Esq., in the year 1596, and dedicated to the 
Earl of Southampton, ic/io was then upon tlix Siianish voyage with my Lord of 
EiMX."^ He could not, however, have left England in company with Essex, 
as on the Ist of July, 1596, the Earl executed at London a jiower of attorney 
to Richard Rounching to receive a thousand pounds of George, Earl of Cumber- 
land, and John Taylor his servant. Also it may be calculated that if be had 

' Birch's KU^hctli, vol. i. p. 23S. 

' It liaji l»ii-n n snbjent of woinipr how Shakspcare pnt nt llii; Diana of Montpmayor, to Liki- 
m much of lii» Tmi aenlkiiim »f Verona from it. lint as both he nnri Wilson vrnn iind.T tlic 

Ctronngi! of Snilthamiiton, Sliaksjicare mifjht have hiid a look at Wilson's Iranslatinti Ions 
fiirc It wu printcJ. Attention had been drawn to tiw drama by Sidney's traaslattouii from it 
made' fur l,3dy Rich. 
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hem in Mtton on thnt occasion, we should luive hwird of his part in tlio fi((lit. 
BuL it is i]iiit« prohfible thiit he roIlowe<l in the wnke oE tho expedition, nnd lli» 
li^gftl transaction hits the look oi an arrnngemont or agrvt^uieut such ae niighb 
have been mode on leiving Englund in liosto. Being too l;it« to ehare in tlie 
Btonuing of C>i<liz, which was taken before Southampton could have luft Ixinduu, 
he uwy have join(»d bis friend Hugw Mivnners, Enrl of Kutlitnd, who whs lliou 
Dinkiug a tour of Pi-ance, Italy, au<l Switeerlnnd.' From the time that tho 
(juuen forbade his morringe with BlisutwtU Vomoii, and orUered Liiu to iilMonb 
hiuiiself from the Court, up to the death of Ehiwx, it wan a peiicMl of jtreat trial 
nnd vex-itiou for a proud impetuous spirit like hix. Thwarted in hia dearest 
wiali to wed the woman be loved, and constantly checked in his public career, 
he became more and more impaiient when struck by the stingx and arrows of 
bis cruel and outrageous fortune, that bo pitilotuly pursued him. Outbreaks of 
his tiery blood, and "tiffs "with hjs mii>tr«sH were fr&juent. He appean to 
have got away f I'oni L'lndon an often aa he could ; though most anxious to do 
England service he "hoisted sail to every wind " tliat would blow hiui th« 
farthest from her. He was most unlike his stepfather, Hir Thomas Ifeui'age, 
who had been for so many years a docile creatui-e of the Court, ond whu, ns 
Cnmdcn lolls us, was of so spruce and polite address, that he seemed purely 
calculated for a cnurt. Southampton had not the spirit that bows na tho wind 
blows. Ho waa more at home in mail than in silken suit, Like tiie *' brave 
Lord Wilhinghby," he could not belong to the the I'tjitUiat of court life. Ho 
b 111 a will of his own, a spirit that stood erect and pant«d for free nir, and that 
trick of the frank tongue so often attending tho full heart of youthful honesty. 
The words of Mr. Robert Mnrkbam. written to John Harington, Esq,, somewhat 
apply to the Earl of Southampton : " 1 duubt not your valour, nor your labour, 
but tluit dainiiahle uncovered Honesty will m^ir your fortunes." And lira 
Queen's persistent opposition to his lov^, her da termination to punish him for 
disobedience and wilfulness, kept him on the continual fret, and tended to turn 
his rest! estsnow into recklessness, his hardihood into fool -hardihood. Ids daring 
into dare-devilry, the honey of b:s love into the very gall of bitterness. 

Rowland White, writing to Sir Kobei-t Sidney at Flushing, March 2, 1597, 
says,* " My Lord of Southampton hath leave for one year to (ravel, and purposea 
to be with you before Easter. He told my lady that he would see you before 
she should." The Karl was for leaving England again in bis tliaconteut and 
weariness. But the famous Island Voyage was now talke<l of, and SoulhomptoD 
was not the man to lose a cluiDce if there were any fighting to be done. H« 
tiod some dilfinulty in obtaining a cowiuaud. but was at length apt)oint«d to 
the Garlamt. Uawland White, in his letter of April \i. savs, *' My Lord of 
Southampton, by 200 menus, hath gotten leave to go with them" (Essex and 
Kaleigh). The influence bore exoried in favour of the Earl was Cecil's. What- 
soever the feeling of Cecil toward Essex, he proved himself on various oocaaiuos 
to have been the true good friend of the Earl of SouthamptiiiL "Tbe Earl w«a 
mode commander of the Guriand," to quote once more from llvnour in hit 
Ptr/eaitM, and was " Vice-admiral of the first squadron. In his first putting 
OQt to sea (July, 1697) he saw all the terrors and evils which (he sc« liod power 

I It wuon theoMuioQ of the Eul of Biillin'l's journr'ir in 1595 thai E*b<i mlilrmci) to tiin 

'rtterofadvica which uuyb ~" 

y Memoin, vol. U, p. S4. 
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to show to mortality, insomuch that the general and the whole fleet (except 
some few ships of which this Earl's was one) were driven back into Plymouth, 
but this Earl, in spite of storms, held out his course, made the coast of Spain, 
and after, upon an adviso, returned. The fleet, new reinforced, made forth to 
sea again with better pro.«perity, came to the islands of the Azores, and there 
first took the island of Fiall, sacked and burnt the great town, took the high 
fort which was held impregnable, and made tho rest of the islands, as Pike, 
Saint George's, and Gratiosa, obe'lient to the general's service. Then the fleet 
returning from Fiall, it pleased the general to divide it, and he went himself on 
the one side of Gratiosa, and the Earl of Southampton, with some three more of 
the Queen's ships and a few small merchant ships, sailed on the other ; when 
early on a morning by spring of day, this brave Southampton lit upon the King 
of Spain's Indian fleet, laden with treasure, being about four or five and thirty 
sail, and most of them great warlike galleons. They had all the advantage that 
sea, wind, number of ships, or strength of men could give them ; yet, like a 
fearful herd, they fled from the fury of our Earl, who, notwithstanding, gave 
them chase with all his canvas. One he took, and sunk her ; divers he dis- 
persed, which were taken after, and the rest he drove into the island of 
Tercera, which was then unassailable." Camden continues the story. " When 
the enemy's ships had got off safely to Tercera, Southampton and Vere attempted 
to crowd into the haven with great boats at midnight, and to cut the cables of 
the nearest ships, that they might be forced to sea by the gusts which blew from 
shore." But the Spaniards kept too strict a watch, and the project miscarried.^ 
After the English had taken and " looted " the town of Villa Franca, the 
Spaniards, finding that most of them had returned to their ships, made an 
attack in great force upon the remaining few. The Earls of Southampton and 
£ssex stood almost alone, with a few friends, but these received the attack with 
such spirit that many of the Spaniards were slain, and the rest forced to 
retreat. On this occasion Southampton fought with such gallantry, that Essex 
in a burst of enthusiasm knighted his friend on the field, '* ere he could dry the 
sweat from his brows, or put his sword up in his scabbard." 

Sir William Monson, one of the admirals of the expedition, the martinet who 
so disparaged Sir Kichard Grenville's great fight, took a different view from that 
of Essex of what Southampton had done on this voyage. He considered that 
time had been lost in the chase, which might have been better employed. On 
his return to England Southampton found the Queen had adopted the opinion 
of Monson rather than of Essex, and he had the mortification ol being met with 
a frown of displeasure for having presumed to pursue and sink a ship without 
direct orders from his commander, instead of being welcomed with a smile for 
having done the only bit of warm work that was performed on the " Island 
Voyage." This was just like the Earl's luck all through, after his refusal to 
marry the Lady Vere and his fatal falling in love with Elizabeth Vernou. 
His intimacy with Essex was a secondary cause of his misfortunes. 

The Queen often acted toward F^sex in the spirit of that partial mother 
instanced by F'uller, who when her neglected son complained that his brother, 
her favourite, had hit and hurt him with a stone, whipped him for standing in 
the way of the stone which the brother had cast ! 

On tliis occasion the quarrels of Essex and llaleigh were visited on the head 

1 Camden's Eliza^h, p. 508. 
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of Soutlmmpton. Fortune appeared to have an unappeasable spite ngainst him ; 
the world uceined bent upon thwarting his de>ires and crossing his deeds. Do 
what he might it was impossible for him to he in the right. There is little 
mai-vel that he grew of a turbulent spirit, or tliat his hot temper broke out in 
frequent quairels ; that he should wax more and more unsteady, much to the 
sorrow and chagrin of his mistress, who wept over the ill reports that she heard 
of his doings, nnd waited, hoping for the bettor days to come when he should 
]>liick his rose ^ from the midst of the thorns, and wear it on his breast in 
peaceful joy. 

In January, 1598, a disgraceful affair occurred in Ck)urt which became the 
subject of common scandal. On the 19th of that month Kowlani White 
writes : — ** I hard qf some unkiiulnesB should be between 3000 (the No. in his 
cipher for Southampton) and h%$ Mistress ^ occasioned by so/he report of Mr, 
Avibrose Willoughhy, 3000 called hym to an account for yt, but the matter 
was made knowen to my Lord of Essex, and my Lord Chambrrlain, who had 
them in Exnminacion ; what the cause is I could not learne, for yt was but 
new ; but / see 3000 /iiil of discontentments.** * And on the 2l8t of January he 
says : — '* Tlie quarrel of my Lord Southampton to Ambrose Willoughby grew 
u];on this : that he with Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Parker being at primero' 
(a game of cards), in the Presence Chamber ; the Queen was gone to bed, and 
he being there as Squire for the Body, desired them to give over. Soon after 
he spoke to them again, tliat if they would not leave he would call in the guard 
to pull down the Ixxird, which, Sir Walter Raleigh seeing, put up his money and 
went his ways. But my Lord Southampton took exceptions at him, and told 
him he would remember it ; and so finding him between the Tennis Court wall 
and the garden shook him, and Willoughby pulled out some of his locks. The 
Queen gave Willoughl)y thanks for wliat he did in his Ih*esence, and told liim 
ho had done better if he had sent him to the Porter's Lodge to see who durst 
have fetched liim out." * 

The Earl also had a quarrel with Percy, Earl of Northumberland, which 
produced a challenge, and nearly ended in a duel. Percy sent copies of the 
papers to Mr. Bacon with a letter, in which he gives an account of the affair. 
The sole point of interest in this quarrel lies in the likelihood that Touchstone, in 
As Yoti Like It, is aiming at it when he says : — '* O, Sir ; we quarrel in print bj 
t he b<x>k ; as you have books for good manners. I will name you the degrees : 
the fir^t, the retort courteous ; the second, the quip modest ; the third, the 
re[)ly churlish ; the fourth, the reproof valiant ; the fifth, the counterbeck 
qunrrelsome; the sixth, the lie with circumstance; the seventh, the lie direct. 
All those you mny avoid but the lie direct ; and yon may avoid that too with 
an 'If.' 1 knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel ; but when 
the parties were met themselves, one of them thought but of an ' I/i as * If* yoa 
8}iid «o, then I said so ; and they shook hands and swore brothers. Your i/Tib 
the only peacemaker ; much virtue in {/'." 

^ For nothing tliis wMe univene I call. 
Save Tliou, my Rose, in it thou art niy all. — SmmakH 109. 
' Sydtuy Mnnoin, vol. ii. pp. 82-3. 

' It' we are to helieve Falsitatr, it wua privuro tlint whb fntal to him. " I never prosprred 
»ii:c*i' I forvswure myself tit pr» intra.** — J/ rry hires «/ /riN<ifvr, IV. v. 
* ^'^ytlmif M<Mvir^', vol. ii. pp. 82-3. 
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We inny find an illuslmUon of "tlio Percy's" temper in a letter of Mr. 
Chftmberlaiu'a to Mr. Wiiiwood in 1613, which i-elat«s thut Percy has, while in 
the Tower, beateu Kutliven, tbe Eiirl of Gowrie's brother, for daring to crost /tin 
path in the gardtit. tkt that when we read of Sonthamptoii'a (juarre's, it will 
only be fair to remember who are h:a fellows in tieriiieKS. The Percy appears 
to have had his match, however, in his own wife, Dorothy Devereux, the eif^ter 
of Lady Rich and Robert Earl of Essex. In one of ilieir domestic qtiarreis the 
Eurl of North II mberlfind had soiil he would rather the King of Si-ots were bmied 
than orownetl, and that both he nnd all his friends would end their lives before 
her brother's great Ood Ehoukl reign in his element. To wh^ch the lady 
spiritedly replied, that rather than any other save James should reign king of 
England ehe would eat their hearts in salt, though she were brought to the 
gallows immediately.^ 

In spite of bin quarrels, the scuffle with Willouphhy and the consequent 
ecanihils, the Eiirl attended to his duty as a senator from October 24, Wj7, till 
the end of the sei^on, February S, 1698. He dIbo entered upon an engagement 
to accompany Mr. Secretary Cecil on an embassy to Paris, A few extracts from 
Rowland White's letters will continue the story. 

Januai-y 14, 1B98. — " I hear my Lord Southampton goes with Mr. Secretary 
to Franco, and so onward on his travels, which course rf bjs dotb extremely 
giieve his mistress, that posses her time in weeping and lamenting." 

January ^8, 1598, — "My Lord Southampton is now at Court, who, for 
a while, by her Majesty's command, did absent himself." 

Janiiury 20.— "My Iiord Compton, my Lord Cobham. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
my Lord Soulhamplon, do Bevei'ally feast Mr. Secretary before he depart, and 
hare plays and banquets." 

February 1. — " My Lord of Southampton is much troubled at her Majesty's 
strangest usage of him. Soutelwly hath played unfriendly parts with him. 
Mr. Seci-etary hath pi-ocured him licence to travel. IJia fair mitCrets dcth tra«/i 
Iter Jairesl face with too many leara. I jiray Goil hit goimj awuy f/riru/ her to nn 
nteh injimiily tvliich is a» it icere hereditwnj to her nartie." 

February 2, 1508.— "It is secretly said that my Lord Southampton shall be 
married to his fair mistress." 

February 13, — " My Lord of Southampton is gone, and hath left behind him a 
very deaoliite gentlewoman that hnth almost wept out her fairest eyes. He was 
at Es'iex House with 1000 (Earl of E«sex), and there had much private talk 
with liirn for two hours in the court below." 

On March 17, Cecil introduced his friend, at Angers, to Henry IV., telling 
the king that Lord Southampton "was come with deliberation to do him 
service." His Majesty received the Eai'l with wai-m expressions of regard. 
Here again Southampton met with tbe customary frustration of his hopes; he 
bad come for the express purpose of serving under so famous a commander, and 
was eager for the campaign, which was suddenly stopped by tbe peace of 
Vervins. Thei-e was nothing to be done except to have a look at Paris, and 
there he stiiyed some months. 

July 15, 1598, Thomas Eduiondes to Sir Robert Sidney writes: — "I send 
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your lordship certain songs,^ which were delivered me by my Lord SoQthampion 
to convoy to your lordship from Cavelas. His lordslup commendeth himself 
most kindly to you, and would have written to you if it had not been for a 
little slothfulness." 

The same writer fixes the time of the Earl's return. He writes, November 
2, 1598 : — ** My Lord of Southampton that now goeth over can inform your 
lordship at large of the state of all things here." ^ 

But, according to Mr. Chamberlain's letter of August 30, 1598, the Earl of 
Southampton must have made a special journey from Paris for the purpose of 
effecting his marriage, and been on his way back when accompanied to Mai^te 
by Sir Thomas Germaine. Elizabeth Vernon had been compelled to retire from 
the Court. Chamberlain writes : — ** Mistress Vernon is from the Court, and lies 
at Essex House (where the £ktrl of Essex was the fair Elizabeth's companion in 
disfavour). Some say she hath taken a vetitte under her girdle, and swells upon 
it ; yet she complains not of /atU play, but says my Lord of Southampton will 
justify it, and it is bruited underhand that he was lately here four days in 
great secret of purpose to marry her, and effected it accordingly." A week 
later the same writer says : — *' Yesterday the Queen was iufoimed of the new 
Lady of Southampton and her adventures, whereat her patience was so much 
moved that she came not to cliapel. She threateneth them all to the Tower, 
not only the |)arties, but all that are partakers of the practice. It is confessed 
the Earl was here, and soleumized the act himself, and Sir Thomas Germaine 
accompanied him on his return to Margate." In his next letter Mr. Chamber- 
lain says : — *' I now understand that the Queen hath commanded the noouta 
countess the sweetest and best appointed lodging in the Fleet \ her lord is bj 
commandment to return upon his allegiance with all speed. These are but the 
beginnings of evil ; well may he hope for that merry day on his deathbed, which 
1 think he shall not find on his wedding couch." ' The stolen marriage could 
only have been just in time for the child to be bom in wedlock. November 8, 
Chamberlain writes : — '* The new Countess of Southampton is brought to bed of 
a daughter ; and, to mend her portion, the Earl, her father, hath lately lest 1800 
crowns at tennis in Paris." On the 22nd of this month the same writer says : — 
''The Earl of Southampton is come home, and for his welcome is committed to 
the Fleet." That the Earl was thrust into prison on his return we might have 
infeireil from the words of Essex in his letter of July 11, 1599: — *'Was it 
treason in my Lord of Southampton to marry my poor kinswoman, that neither 
long imprisonment nor any punishment besides that hath been usual in like 
cases can satisfy or appease ? Or, will no kind of punishment be fit for liim bat 
that which punishetli not him but me, this army, and this poor country Ireland T *' 
When a young man marries, Miys an Arab adage, the demon utters a fearful 
cry. And Elizabeth seems to have been almost as profoundly affected on such 
occasions. 

This fact of Sou tham|. ton's love for Elizabeth Vernon, and the Queen's oppo- 
sition to their marriage, is the chief point of interest in the Earl's life, because 

* Very poflsibly some of the Sonnets M'lit by Shiikspcare to the Earl in Paris. Tbera wan 
two funiiliar visitors at Sir Robert Sidney's house who were murh interesteil in the Sonnetii of 
Shaki»i>e.ire, viz., William Herbert and llndy Kieh ; and thism'as the year in which the Sonnets 
among the ** IVivate Friends" were mentioned by Men». 

• tSinln-y McMQ^f.*f voL ii. pp. 102-1. • S. P. 0, 
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no ol the mniu fa«ts in relation to the Sonnets of Shak^peare. It u< tn^ 
LiiaioD that this pair of ill-Btari'ed lovers wnH badly trealeii by lier Majenly, 
not 01 J rejected everythiug proposed by Essex for the advuDcemptit of Lis 
id, bi continued, as we shall see, the tame spiteful policy vehen Lord 

tjoy wished to advance the fortunes of the Eurl in a wider t-phere of 

L.thampton, Elizabeth Vernon, nr.d their common friends, tried longniid bard 

tain the Queen's consent to the niHi-iiuge, but us she would not give it, and 

ul no signs of relenting, they waited long, and at last did the very natural 

[ of getting married without it. This being done, what more is there to be stdd ? 

unfair to talk of the Ewl being licentiously in love with Mistress Vernon 

I the Qaeen would not grant them the licence. The mai-ringe certainly took 

d in one of the later months of 1598, and the bitterness of the Queen towards 

■hampton was thereby much increased. The Queen was jealous and enraged 

nd any of her favourites loving elsewhei'e, or sufficiently uuloyal to her per- 

beauty to get married. Jt was so when Hatton, Leice«>ter, and Esnex 

'°d ; but no one of them all was so vii'iileutly pin-siied as tlie R»rl of 

impton. Towards no one el?e wiis the fire of anger kept fo long aglow. 

-■p? one fancy there must have been some feeling of animosity betwixt tlie 

"Heths, which has not come to the surface. 

I Essex was appointed Loid-Deputy of Ireland, and Southampton 

J rd him thither. On their arrival Essex made Lis friend General of 

., iJy her Majesty's letter to E^ex, July 19,' we learn that this was 

I'essly forbidden " by the Queen, who said, " It is therefore strange to us 

'OH will dare thus to value your own pleasing, and think by your own 

;e arguments to carry for your own glory a matter wherein our pleature to 

ntrary it miuie iwloriovt." The Queen did not intend Southampton to be 

.^loyed, and after some defensive pleadings EsMex had to give him up. Before 

resigning liis command he had done some little service. Sir J. Hai-infiton ^ gives 
us a glimpse of the E.irl's daring and daali in action. June 30, about three 
miles from Avklow, the army had to pass a ford, ITie enemy was ready to dis- 
pute or trouble the army in its passage. The Eiirl of Essex ordered Southamp- 
ton to charge, the enemy having retired himself into his strength, a part of them 
casting away their arms for lightness. " Then the Eurl of Southampton tried 
to diaw them on to firm gi-ound, out of the bog and woodland, and at length he 
gathered up his troop, aiid seeing it lost time to endeavour to draw the venuiD 
from their strength, resolved to charge them at nil disadvantage, which was per- 
formed with that suddenness and resolution that the enemy which was before 
dispersed in skirmish had not time to put himself in order ; so that by the 
opportunity of occasion taken by the Earl, and vii-ttie of them that were with 
him (which were almost all noble), there was made a notable slaughter of the 
lebcls." Here, too, we find fighting by Southampton's side a brother of Eliza- 
heth Vernon, who managed to kill bis man pre\iou3 to his own horse going 
down in the bog and rolling a-top of him. The Jinrl of Southampton was such 
a leader of horse as could ins] ire the foe with a salutary respect, and cause them 
tit watch warily all his motions. It was in one of these skirmisl^es that the 
Lord Grey pursued a small body of the enemy in opposition to Southampton's 
oidcra. Ho was punishetl with a night's imprisoi.ment, or rather, ns Mr, Sccre- 

' a. J'. 0. "■ X.ij,c Aallqmr, vol. i. p. 5S7. 
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tnry Cocit oxjilnined in ft lettor to Sir [I. Neville, " the confinement wan merely 
for order Bake, (irey being a colonel, and Southampton a fieDeral." But uiy 
liord Qrvy to.k it as n personal affront, and brouded over it bitterly, seeking to 
make it a cause of qunrrt-l. 

The Earl remained by the side of Essex Fome time after his command bad 
been tnken fi'om liim. lie was present at a. council of war held at tbe Ciuttlo of 
Uublin, August 21, and was one of the chief men that aocompnnii^d Essex at his 
cnnfuntnco with Tyrone early in Sejitember, 1599, when a truce wna conclmled. 
We next hear of him in London by White's letter of October 11 — " My Lord 
Huiithampton and Lord Rutland came not U> Court ; the one dolh but very 
neldoni ; tliey pass away the time in London wmre/y in going to jJayi every dity." ' 
Southampton's sword had been struck from his hand, the Earl of Ruthiiid had 
been recalled, tbo |iolicy at C'oiii-t being to lame Kt-Rcx through his personiit 
friends. Loi-d Urey, too, we find, is obserrcd to be much di»canlented. His ill- 
feeling towards Southampton is Bmouldeving, goon to break out in a dwperate 
attack upon Southampton with drawn sword in o[>en day and public street He 
aIm) elialleng^ Southampton. Rowland Whit«, January 24, 1600, tells hia 
correspoudt!Ut that Lord Crey bad sent tbe Earl of Southampton a challenge, 
which '■ I hear he answei-o-l thus— that he accepted it ; but for tbe weapons and 
the place being by the laws of honour to be cboKen by hju, he would not prefer 
the combat in England, knowing the danger uf the laws, rind tbe tittle grace and 
mercy he was to expect if he ran into the danger of them. He therefore would 
let bim know, ere it were luug, what time, what wcajNin, and what place ha 
would choose for it." The violent temper and ijuarre'some disposition of South- 
ampton have been much dwelt upon. I ie|ie»t, it is only jiixt that we should 
note the spirit of bis personal opponents ; and here we may recull the last worita 
of Sir Ubarles Danvere on (he sc^iifold. Amongst others prv^eiit was the I<»d 
Orey. Sir Charles asked pardon of him, and acknowledged he had b^cn "ill 
affected to him pui-ely on the Earl of Suutbauijiton'e account, tvurarii* xchuw the 
Lyr>t Grfy prq/etieil ubioltUe enn.ily." 

In lt><)U the Queen bad neither forgotten nor forgiven the mairlage of Sonlh- 
ampton. Mount joy was now made Lord-Deputy (rf Iieland, and Southampton 
ho[>ed to accompany him on his first campaign. Again wc have recourse to lluit 
agreeable Court gossip, Rowland White : — 

Jan. 24, 1600. — " My Lord of Southampton goes over to Ireland, having oidy 
the charge of 300 foot and 100 horse." He mis not permitted to nccnmfiany 
the Iiord-Deputy to Ireland, and on February 9, we find that, "My Lord of 
Southampton's going is uncertain, for it is thought that her Majesty allows it 
not." I»rd MouDljoy landed in Ireland February 26. and on March 15, Whits 
says — ■* My Lord of Southampton is in very pood hoj* to kiss the Queen's hand 
before his going to Ireland. Mr. Secretary is hJ» good friend, and he ntt^'nda it ; 
his horses and stuff are gone before.'' Merch 22 — " My Lord of Southampton 
)mth not yet kissed the Qneen's hands, but attends it still." March 29 — " My 
Lord of Southampton attends to morrow to kiss tlie Queen's han<ls ; if hn miiis 
it. it is not like he shall obtain it in any rca.«onablc time. I hear he will go to 
li-elaiid, and hopes by doing of 6ome notable senice to merit it at his return." 
April 19 — "My I>ord of Southampton deferred his departure for one week 
touger, hoping to have access to her Majesty's presence, but it cannot be 

' A'i.ifnrji tlrufuiy, \o\. iL p 132. 
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oittain««l ; yet she very grocioualy wished him s. eafo going and I'eturning." 
Api'U 26 — " My Lord of yuuthampton went away on Mouday lost, Sir Charles 
DtinverH brought him as far as Coventry. He is a very fine gentlcRian, and 
loves you well." Mny 3 — " My Lord Southampton upon his going away sent my 
Lord Grey word that what in his first letter he promised, he was sow ready ia 
Irulniid to ]<ei-furm." 

On June 8, the Lord-Deputy wrote to Master Secretary concerning the state 
of Connitught, wberein nottiing was surely the Queen's but Athlone by a provi- 
dent guard, and tifklway by their own good disfosition, wisliing that the govern- 
ment of that pi'oviuce might be conferred on the Earl of Southampton (to whom 
the Lord of DmikelliD would more willingly resiga, and might do it with greater 
reputation to him.telf, in respect of the Earl's greatness) rather than upon Sir 
Arthur Savage (who, not withstii tiding, upon the Queen's pleasure again signtGcd, 
was shortly after made governor of that pi'ovince). Hi a lordship protested that 
it was such a place ae he knew the Earl would not seek, but only himself desired 
this, because he kuew tlie Karl's aptness and willingness to do the Queen service, 
if he might receive such a token uf her favour ; juetly commending Lis valour and 
wisdom. Its well in general as in the late particular service in the Moyry, when 
the rear being left naked, he by a resolute charge with six horse upon Tyrone at 
the head of '120 horse, diove him bock IV musket shot, and so assuring the rear, 
saved the honour of the Qiieeu's tirmy.' It was as useless, however, for 
Mouutjoy to plead on behalf of Southimpton as it had been for Essex In the 
previous year. Her Majeaty was unrelenting. And in August:, about the 
25th, Southampton left ihe Iribh war and sailed for England. 'J'hero was some 
rumour of bis going into the Low (Countries in search of my Lord Grey ; if so, 
nothing c.ime of it. He is said to have been summoned home by Essex. 

White tells na, Sofitember 26, 1600— "The Earl of Southampton arrived 
upon Monday night, and upon Wednesday went to his lady who lies at Leea, my 
Lord Kiuhes ; he hath been extremo sick but is now recovered." 

SueJi treatment i\s Southampton had recuivL-d from tlie Queen was n.^turaJly 
<»lculated to drive him closer to the side of his friend Essex, who was then 
under the Queen's sore displeasure, brooding over his discontent. So far had 
her Majesty's iielty tyranny been corrieJ, that in the March of this year Lord 
nnd Lady Sotitliampton, together with others of Essex's friends, had been all 
removed from Essex House ; whilst great offence had been taken at Southamp- 
ton and others having entered a house that overlooked York Garden, on purpose 
to salute Essex from the window. 

The two Earlfi were drawn together by many ties, by some likeness of nature, 
by strong bonds of personal friendship, and links of household love. South- 
nmjiton was the nearest and dearest personal friend that Essex had ; first in all 
matters of vititl import and secrat service. When Essex was consigned to the 
custody of the Lord Keeper in the autumn of 1599, his tno most intimate and 
trusted friends were Southampton and Mouutjoy; to these he committed the 
care of Ilia interests. When Southampton, in April, 1600, went to join Lord 
Muuntjoy in Ireland, Essex sent letters lo Mountjoy, saying he relied on him 
and Yuuthampton as his best friends, and would take their advice in all things. 
It was upon the intercession of Southampton, says Sir Henry Wotton, that the 
fatal tempter, Cuffe, was restored to his placo alter Essex had dismissed him ; 

' M^ri:aon's HMory of IrJaiul. liook I. chip. ii. \.. 173. 
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and he ** so working upon his disgraces and apon the vain fonndations of vulgar 
breath, which hurts many good men, spun out the final destruction of his 
master and himself, and almost of his restorer, if liis pardou had not been won 
by inches." 

It was at Southampton's residence, Drury House — on the rite of which now 
stands the Olympic Theatre — that the chief parti»(ans of Essex held their meet- 
ings in January, 1601. And Southampton in his youthful zeal and fervent 
friendship seems to have felt that, come what might, it was his place to dwell 
with Essex in disgrace, and if need be, fall by his side in death. Though what 
the Essex conspiracy was formed for or amounted to it is very difficult to deter- 
mine. Essex and lus sister, Lady Kich, we know intrigued and plotted for the 
])urpoee of bringing James to the throne, but that was never put forward on 
this occasion. 

Lord Mount joy being under the influence of Lady Rich, and held captive in 
her strong toils of grace, was to some extent bound up with the cause of Essex. 
His Secretary telb us that he was privately professed and privy to the Earl'i 
intentions, though, as these were so vague and full of change, the acquieroenoe 
of Mountjoy may have been very general. According to Sir Charles Danverag 
Moiintjoy had promised that if the King of Scots would head the revolution and 
strike for the throne of England, ho would leave Ireland defensively guarded 
and come over with 5000 or 6000 men, ** which, with the party that my Lord of 
EHsex should make head withal, wore thought sutficiont to bring to pass that 
which was intended." He had afterwards advised the Earl of Essex to have 
{Nitience and wait. Southampton had opfKised this march on London. He held 
it altogether unfit, as well in respect of his friend's conscience to God and his 
love to his country, as his duty to his sovereign, of which he, of all men, ought 
to have greatest regard, seeing h(*r Majesty's favours to him (Essex) had been so 
extraordinary, wherefore he, Southampton, could never give liis consent to it.^ 

To me the attempt of Essex looks like a too audacious endeavour to apply, in 
a more public way, the ri.t^hts of |iersonal familiai-ity which he had in some sort 
acquire 1 and so often relied on in private with tho Queen. But the frroo and 
freedom of the personal were on the wane. Essex had hhown disloyalty to hto* 
Majesty's person, which was more than disloyalty to her throne. He bad said 
the '* Queen tta$ cankered, ami her mind hail become a$ crooked a$ her eareoM." 
*' These words," quoth Baleigh, '* cost the Earl his head." ' Also, there were 
statesmen round the throne who represented the public element, which was now 
rising in power as the life and vigour of the ruyal lioness were ebbing, and 
they were anxious that thin personal fooling should cease, and the State policy 
bo nhapecl loss by whims and more by fixed principles. Else, aocorJing to 
Camden, the so-called conspirators were surprised to hear of a trial for treason. 
They had thought the matter would have been let sleep, and that the Queen's 
affection for Essex would cause it to be privately settled or kept in the dark.* 
No doubt there were some who stooJ about the Earl end urged him on with 
despi'rate advice, that secretly nursed the wildest hopes of what a success might 

* KjMin illation uf Southampton after his amignment. 

* "And tm, with nge, hU body uglier ffrows. 
So liis mind cankcnt." — Temyr;d, IV. i. 

' Oittuhn* EtizaMk, p. 622. 
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forUi [or Iheiii, who also calculated ttiat the Earl's iDtliience with the 

a would tide them over a defeat. 

....ulhnrnptoD hud his peisotial coDiphiint with rc^rd to th^ attack made 

•1 him iu the streut )>y Lord Grey, (iiid to thifl ho ulluded in the cowfie of the 

eyinga at Ksaex House b«^foro the eurrender ; but of course he knew this 

DO wiLiTiint for his being in urms againet his sovereign. With him it was 

i[ially a matter i>f pei-iioiml frieodsliip; he acted according to his sense of 

tnal bODour, which blinded him to all else. He had told Sir Charles Danvers 

, he would cast in his lot with my Loi-d of Esses, and ventui-e his life to save 

He hod done all that he possibly could on behalf of a man who had lost 

lead long bcCora it fell from the block. He was one of those who ia 159t> 

laded Estex from one of hie projected attempts, in which he purposed re- 

ig his adversarieij by force of aruia. He opposed the contemplated march 

London, He advised the Eirl's escape into France, end offered to accora- 

bim into exile and share his fortunes there. He, with Hit Charles Danvera, 

&s E«sez admitted, persuaded the rash Enrl to "parley with my Lwd 

.-al." Evidently he had eceii all the peril, bat thought his place was witli 

"iendi nn matter whnt miglit be theii- fate. As he pleaded on his trial, the 

•Muse of his part in the matter was that aflitiity botwixt him and Essex, 

' of his hlooJ, aitd having niai^icd his kinswoman," so that for hia sake 

Ld have liazarded his life. He had the good sense to see that the " riidng," 

aa called, the going into the city, was a foolish thing, and he said so, bat 

tinned, " lily sword was not di'nwn all diy." It was indeed foolish, for 

1 cause, and such a cry of levoliition as "/or Ifie Qfmm! Fur t/ia Qiitvnl 

fe i» in danger/ " were never set up iu this world before or since. Stowe 

as us that the wondering citizens, uot knowing what to make of the cr^, 

iA that it might be one of joy becanse tj^ex and the Queen had become 

;uds again, and lliit httr Majesty had appointed him to tide through Londim 

lu that ti'iiimphanl manner. 

SouthamptOD urged in his defence, " What I have by my forwardness offended 
in act, I am altogether ignorant, but in thought I am assured never. If through 
my ignorance of law I have offended, I humbly submit myself to her Majesty, 
and from the bottom of my heart do beg her gracious pardon. For, if any 
foolish speeches have parsed, I protest, as I sliall be saved, that they were never 
purposed by me, nor understood to bo so purposed, to the hurt of her Majesty's 
person, I deny that I did ever mean or intend any treason, rebellion, or other 
action ag^.inst my sovereign or the state ; what I did was to assist my Lord of 
Elssex in his private quarrel ; and therefore, Mr. Attorney, yoii have urged the 
matter very far ; my blood he upon your head. I submit myself to her Majesty's 
mercy. I know I have offended her, yet, if it please her to be merciftil unto 
me, I may live, and by my service deserve my life. I have been brought up 
under her Majesty. I have spent the best psrt of my patrimony in her Majesty's 
service, with danger of my life, as your lordships know." Southampton was in 
his twenty-eighth year when he was tried for treason. He had espoused the 
Earl of Essex's cause unwai-ily, and followed him upon his fatal cour-'ie impru- 
dently. But there was something chivalrous in his self-sacrificing fnendshi|> ; a 
spirit akin to that of the S<:ottish chieftain, who, when the Fietonder made his 
pei-sonal appeal, s:iw all the danger, and said, " You have determiued, and we 
shall die fcr you ; " and proudly open-eyed to death they went. 
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The historian notes that when my Ixyrd Groy was callwl at the trial, "tho 
Earl of Essex l.iughed iiiK)n the Earl of Southampton, and jogged Lim by tho 
sleeve," to call his attention to his old ** sweet enemy." 

Perha|>s we shall get at the Earl of Southampton's view of the matter in a 
letter written by Sir Dudley Carleton to Sir Thomas Parry, dated July 3, 1603 ; 
the remarkable words being spoken when and where there was no need for tho 
si)eaker to ** hedge '* on the subject : — 

** The I^rds of Southampton and (irey, the first night the Queen came hither, 
renewed their old quarrels, and fell liatly out in her presence. She wns in dis- 
course with Ijord Southampton touching the Lord of i'^sex'a4'lion,and wondered, 
as she said, that so many great men did so little ftu* themselves. To which 
lx>rd Southampton answered, that t/te Queen beiiifj made a jtarty atjainsi them^ 
they trere/orced to i/iehl, but if that course had not been taken, thtre vcas none of 
their jrrivate enemies, tcith whom their only quarrel tras, that durst have ojfjxfsed 
themselves. This being overheard l)y tho Lord Grey, ho would maintain the 
contrary party dun-t have done more than they. Upon which ho had tho lie 
hurle I at liim. Tlie Queen bade them rememlwr where they were." ^ This was 
in vain. The bickering continued, and they liiul to l)e sent to their lodgings to 
which they were committed, with a guard placed over them. Ou tliat occasioQ 
the King had to settle the (|uaiTel, and make peace between them. 

S<)Utham|ton was condemned to die, and lay in the Tower at point of death ; 
ho was long doubtful whether his life would be S{)are«l. His friends outside 
hoj>ed for the best, but sadly feared the worst. In a letter to Sir George Carew, 
dated ^larch 4, 1001, Secretary Cecil pi'ofesses to l)e pleading all he dare for 
the "poor young Eiirl of Southampton, who, merely for the love of Essex, hath 
bi*en drawn into this action," but Siiys that ho hardly finds cause to ho{)e. It 
is ** so much against the EjiiI that the meetings wei'e held at Drury House, 
where he was the chief, that those who deal for him are much disadvantaged of 
arguments to save him." Vet "the Queen is so meixiiful, and the Earl so ])eni- 
tent, nnd he never in thought or deed offended save in this conspiracy," that 
the S'i'retary will not despair. At last the sentence was commuted to the 
"confined d(M)m " of peri)etual imprisonment. 

At thr. death of the QutH>n the E:irl was much visited, says Bacon, who wns 
one of the first to greet him, and who wrote to assure his lordship that, how 
little soever it might seem cre«iible to him at fii-st (he having been counsel 
ngainst Southampton and R^sex on their trial), yit it was as true as a thing 
that Go<l knoweth, that this great cl:an;:e of the t^ueen's death, and the Kings 
accession, had wrought in himself no other change towards his h)r<lhhip than 
this, that he might sifelv be that to him now, which ho wjis truly In^fore.- We 
may rest assured that Shakspeare was one of the iirst to greet his " dear boy," 
over whose errors he had grieved, and upon whase imprudent unselfishness he 
liad looked with tears, half of sorrow, and half of pride. Ifo had loved him as 
a father loves a son ; he had warned him, iind pniyeil for him, and fought in 
soul against adverse *' Fortune" on his 1>ehalf, and he now welcometl him fi-oni 
the gloom of a prison on his way to a [i:ile.ce and the smile of a monaixh. This 
was the jKHt's written gititulation : 
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" Not mine on'ii (ean. nor the prophetic soal 

oi the wide world dTemning on thinga to come, 

tiiii yet the Ipjuw of my true love control ; 

Sup[io3Gd as forfeit to it ConRnnd Doom I 

The Mortal Mdod hath her Eclii»e SDdured, 

And the rail Augur* mock thair own iiresaw, 

Inoertsintiea now crown theraBelvea smumii, 

And pMiee nroclaims Olires of endtesa age : 

Ifow with the ilrotiit of thU moHt balni; time 

My loTR look* freali ; nnd Dratii to me subacribcs, 

Biiioe, apito of liim, I'll live in this poor riiyme. 

While lie insults o'er dTill and speachless tti)3ea ; 
And thou iu thin shall (iod thy Monument 
WLon Tyrants' creiCs and Tombs of Bras9 are apcnl" 

Mr. ChaiDberlaJE], writing to Dudley Carleton, April 1603, siiys, "Tho 10th 
of tbia month the Eurl oE Soutbitnipton was delivered out of the Tower by 
warrnnt fium the King," sent by Lord Kinloes — "These bountiful beginniugB 
niise all men's spirits, and put them in great hopes." Wilson says,' " The Earl 
of SoiithniDptoD, covered long with the nshea of great Essex hie ruins, was sent 
for from the Tower, and the King looked upon him with a smiling couutenanco, 
though diajileasing happily to the new Boron Essingdon, Sir Robert Cecil, yet 
it W.1B much more to the Lords Cobham and Grey, and Sir Wnlter Raleigh." 

Sbakapeare's was not the only poetic greeting receive! by the Earl as ha 
emerged from the Tower. Samuel Daniel hastened to salute lum, and give voice 
djoy: 

" Thu wrhl hud never taken so full note 

Of n-Jint thou art, lindat thou not lieen midone ; 
And unlv tb? nOliction hnth be^ot 

More tame, than thy boat fortunea conld Ltvo woni 
For, over by Adversity nro wToujth.t 
The erentcHt works of AdmitBtinn ; 



He that endures for what 

Nat to be ill, doth from a patience high 
Look only on the cause wbersto he o?fea 

Tboae snlTeriiigii, not on bia misery : 
The more he enduroi, the more hia glory growa : 

Which never grows from imbecility : 
Only the best- com pos'd and worthiest hearta, 
Ood sets to act the liard'st and constaut'at parts]" 

John Davies of Hereford aUo addressed the Earl on his liberation, and grew 
jubilant over the rising dawn of tho new reign, opening on the land with such 
a smiliog prospect : 

" The time for mirth is now, even now, begun ; 
Now wiseat men with mirth do seem atark mad, 
And cannot choose— their hearts ai-o all ao glad. 
Then let's be merry in our God and King, 



Tiiat made ua meiry, being ill bestadd . 
Sontliampton, up thy Cap to Heaven fling, 
And on the Viol iheir sweet praisea sins 1 
For he is coine that grace to all doth brinj;." 



' History of Eitgland, voL iL p. 6 
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Pouthampton was invited to meet the Kinpf on hrs way to London. In NichoUs'a 
Prtyrestes of Jatiies 1.^ we read, that "Within half a mile of Master Oliver 
Cioinweirs (our Oliver's uncle), the Bailiff of Huntingdon met the King, and 
th<re deli veiled the sword, which his Highness gave to the new-released Earl of 
Southampton, to bear before hira. O admirable work of mprcy, confiiming the 
ht'ai-ts of all true subjects in the good opinion of his Majesty's roy.il compa sion ; 
not alone to deliver from captivity such high nobility, but to use vulgarly with 
great favour, not only him, but also the children of his Inte honourable fellows 
in distress. His Majesty passed on in state, the Earl bearing the sword before 
him. as I before said ho \\\\a appointed, to Master Oiiver Cromwell's house." 

His lands and other rights, which had been forfeited by the EJarl's attainder, 
were now restored, with added honours and increase of wealth. He was ap- 
jiointed Master of the Game to the Queen, and a pt»nsion of 600/. per annum 
was conferred upon his countess. Hi was also installed a Kni;:ht of the Garter, 
and made Captain of the Isle of Wight. By a new patent, dated July 21, ha 
was ngain creat^^'d Earl by his former titles. And the first bill after the recog- 
nition of the King, which was read in the parliament that met on the 19th of 
March, 1004, was for restitution of Henry, Ejirl of Southampton. On the 4th 
of this month, Rowland White writes, " My J ndy Southam[)tou was brought to 
bed of a young lord ujion St. David's day (March 1), in the morning; a saint 
to he much honoured by that house for so grea*i a blessing, by wearing a leek 
for ever upon that day." ^ On the 27th of the same month the Child was 
christened at Court, ** the King and Jjord Cranbourn with the Countess of 
Suffolk lK»ing gossips." March ,30 thJ Earl was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Hampshire, together with his frien<l the Earl of Devonshire. Towards the end 
of June Southampton was arrested suddenly. The cause was, in all probability, 
some sinister suggestions of one or other of the Scotch lords who were jealous 
of his advancement and of the favour shown to him by the Queen. These marks 
of favour were followed, in June, 1606, by the appointment of his lordship to 
be Warden of the New Forest (on the death of the Earl of Devon.shire), and 
Keeper of the Patk of Lindhurst. In Noveml>er, 1607, the Earl last his mother, 
who luul l>een the wife successively of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
Sir Thomas Heneage, and Sir William Hervey. We are told that she "left the 
best of her stutY to her son, and the greater [>art to her husbjind." The "stuff" 
consisted of jewellery, j)ieturrs, hangings, iVc, chiefly collected by Sir Th>ma.<» 
Heneage, for the possession of which the Earl of Arundel ranked him among 
the damned. 

The Eirl of Southampton was a very intimate friend of William Herbert, 
Rirl of Pembroke, and both, lik»^ the sage Roger Ascham, were sadly addicted 
to cock-ri;:hting. Rowland White records, on the 19th of April, 1605, thnt 
" Pembroke hath made a cock-match with SuiTolk and Southampton, for 50/. 
a battle ;" and May 13 he s:iys, or nither sings — 

Tli«^ HorlHTts, every cockpit day, 

I)i) eanv away 

The goM ami ^lory of the day. 

Tills fellow.ship in s|M)rt KhI to the quari*el with I^u*d Montgomery, rjoonltHl in 
Winwood's .l/('/m»//<( V. ' S.)uthampton and the wild brotlier of the Earl of 

' Vol. i. p. !»v>. 2 ^vti iv u Mt hwirs. * Vol. iii. p. 154. 
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Pembroke fell out, as they were playing at tennis, in April, 1610, when an I 
'* where the rackets flew about their ears, but the matter was compounded by 
the King without further bloodshed." 

The two Earls, Southampton and Pembroke, were yoked in a nobler fellow- 
ship than that of sport. They fought side by side in the uphill struggle which 
colonization had to make against Spanish influence. They carried on the work 
of Raleigh when his adventurous spirit beat its wings in vain behind the prison 
bars, and continued it after his gray head had fallen on Tower Hill. They both 
belonged to the Company of Adventurers and Planters of the City of Loudon 
for the first colony of Virginia (May 23, 1609) : Southampton being appointed 
one of the council. He became a most active promoter of voyages of discovery, 
and a vigilant watcher over the interests of the colonists. December 15, 1609, 
the Earl writes to Lord Salisbury, that he has told the King about the Virginian 
squiiTels brought into England, which are said to fly. The King very earnestly 
asked if none were provided for him, and whether Salisbury had none for him, 
and said he was sure Salisbury would get him one. The Earl says he would not 
have troubled Lord Salisbury on the subject, " but that you know so well how he 
is affected to these toys J* A squirrel that could fly being of infinitely more 
interest to James than a colony that could hardly stand. 

In 1607 Southampton and Sir Ferdinando Gorges had sent out two ships, 
under the command of Harlie and Nicolas. They sailed along the coast of New 
England, and were sometimes well but of tener ill received by the natives. They 
returned to England in the same year, bringing five savages back with them. 
One wonders whether Shakspeare's rich appreciation of such a ** find " has not 
something to do with his discovery of Caliban, the man-monster, and land-fish. 

It is pretty certain that the Earl's adventures as a colonizer had a consider- 
able influence on the creation of Shakspeare's Tempest, The marvellous stories 
told of " Sompr*s Island," called the Wonderful Island, for the plantation of 
which a charter was granted to Southampton, Pembroke, and others, may have 
fii'ed the Poet's imagination and tickled his humour. 

August, 1612, the English merchants sent home some ambergris and seed 
pearls, " which the devils of the Bermudas love not better to retain than the 
angels of Castile do to recover." 

October 27, 1613, a piece of ambergris was found, ** big ns the body of a giant, 
the head and one arm wanting ; but so foolishly handled that it brake in pieces, 
so that the largest piece brought home was not more than 68 ounces in weight." 
Again, we read that the Spaniards, dismayed at the frequency of hurricanes, 
durst not adventure there, but called it Dcemoniortim insulam. 

On the 12th of May, 1614, the Earl of Southampton supported the cause of 
hLs young plantation in Parliament, on which occasion Dick Martin, in uphold- 
ing the Virginian colony, so attacked and abused the House that he was had up 
to the bar to make submission. Sir Thomas Gates had just come from Virginia, 
and reported that the plantation must fall to the ground if it were not presently 
helped. 

The Earl lived to see the colony founded and flourishing. In 1616 Virginia 
was reported by Sir Thomas Dale to be '*one of the goodliest and richest king- 
doms in the world, which being inhabited by the King's subjects, will put such 
a bit into our ancient enemy's mouth as will curb his haughtiness of monarchy." 
A'ld in 1621, the year of the Earl's death, the colony was so far thriving that it 
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hiwl " worn out the srnre of (!ie Ust roassncre," and was only pWiling for a frpsK 
Hiipply of jiowder. The good work wiw crnwned. "The nohle mul clnr-oii'* 
work of Virginia," as it wuh i-nlled by CVvptnin Harjrnive, whoBP est:ite hail been 
ruinei] in its support, and his life aflemards dedicalcd to the "Reeiog of it 
effected.'' 

The E<u-1 of SonthamptoD hns left hia mark on the American map ; hia name 
will be found io various parts of Virginia. Southampton Hundred ie an railed 
after his title; and the ifampton Roadfl, where President Lincoln met the 
envoys from the South, to brooch terms of roronriliatinn nnd pejice, memorable 
likewise as the meeting-])lnce of the J/um'mnc and Monitor, weie 6o named after 
the friend and patron of Sljftks|Hiare. 

(Jur American friends were oblirious nf mnrh that wa;: rtiiring in the mother's 
mem"ry, when the henrt of Engl 'nd thrilled to the deeds done by Virgin! 'hh in 
the late civil wars. Jn spite of her face heing set rtemly Hgritiist slavery, she 
cotild not stifle the nj of race, and the instinrt of nature,— conld not but 
reniember that these also wei« the dewendanls rf her l^eiwc ndveiiturem, the 
pioneers of her maith round the globe, who laid down their Wfaty bones when 
their work was done, and slept in the valleys of old Virginia, to leave a living 
witnetiia that cried from the monntains and the waters with the voice of her own 
bliKHl, and in the " ords of her own tongue. 

As the friend of Eenex, whom King Jumes delighted to honour, the Earl of 
Southampton received many maiks of royal favour, although he was not one 
who was niiturally at home in Ruch a rourt. On June 1, 1610, he scletl as 
carver at the splendid festival which was given in honour of young Ht-ury'a 
asKumption of the title of Prince of Wales. In 1613 he entertnuiHl the King 
at liis hr-usfc in the New Forest, A letter wiilten hy him to Sir Kalph Win- 
wood,' August fi, 1613, giro* us a glimpno of his feeling" at the time. Ho was 
one of the friends chosen to act on the part of Essex" son Robert, in the mntler 
of deviuing the means of a divorce, And he write* with evident disgust at tho 
conduct of affairs : "Of the Nullity I nee you have heard as much as I can 
write ; by wliich you may diwcern the power of a King with Judges, for of tl>o»« 
which are now foi- it, I knew some of them, when I was in England, were vehei. 
mently against it. I stay here only for a wind, and purpose (tlod willing) to 
take the first for England ; though, till things be otherwise settled, I coul.l he 
as well pleased to be anywhere e\ee; but the King's coming to my Honsa 
impnseth a necessity at this time upon me of returning." In 1614, he made & 
visit to tho Low Countries, and was with Lord Herbert of Cherbwry at tho 
siege of Kees, in the duchy of Cleves. In 1617, Southampton accompenied 
James on his visit to Scotland. And, from a tetter of the Karl's to Cnrleton, 
April 13, 1619, wefeamUiat he has been chostn a privy councillor. Heremarks. 
that he will rather observe his oath by kecpinj counsel tiian giving it j much la 
not to be expected from one "vulgar councillor," hut he will strive to do no 
hurt. It is said that he had long coveted this honour. June 30, 1613. tlM 
Rev, Thos. Larkiu, writing to Sir Thos. Puckering, had siiid^" My Lard of 
Southampton hath lately got licence to make a voyage over the Spa, whither be 
is iitther already gone, or means to go very shortly. He pretimds to lake 
remedy Against 1 know iHtt wliat malady ; l>nt his greatest sickmisgi is suppiwc^ 
to be a discontent mont oonooived that he cannot compass to be made one of the 
' (TiiitrMirf Urmorialt, voL iii. [l 47S. 
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Pi ivy Ck)uncil ; which not abla to brook here well at Lome, Le will try if ha 
bettor liigost it abrotut." 

If hu had looked up to thi^ as the consummation of his wishes, be could have 
found but little aati,-f action, and no beueSt, from it whsu realize. I. He was 
unable fivm pi-iaciple to ac<)uiesce in the measures of the Court. Those who 
bad kept the Council Chamber riosed agninst hiiu for so loug had by fur the 
truer iostinct. He in Rpokco oF by Wilson ns one of the few galliint spirits 
that aimed At thj public liberty moi-e than their own persoual interests or the 
BUoilcB of Court fnvour. This writer says ' — " Bouthampton, though he were oiie 
of the King's Privy Council, yet was he no greit Courtier. Salisbury kept him 
nt a bay, and ptuchcd him ho, by reason of his relation to old Essex, that he 
never llonrished much in his time ; uor was hi^t spirit (after hiui) so smooth shod 
ua to go always nt the Court pace, but that now and then he would make a 
carrier that was not very acceptable to them, for he carried hia business closely 
and slily, and was rather an advi^^er than an nctor." 

He w^as a member of the notable Parliament of 1620, when he joined the 
Email party that was in oppoaition to the Court, hia ai-dent tempei-ament oft«n 
kindling into words which were as scattered sparks of fire inflaming the littln 
baud that thwarted the meaner and baser wisheu of the King and hie ministers. 
Contrary to the desire of Goveromeut, he was chosen Treasurer of the Virginia 
Company. Also, in Parliament, he <'ame forward to withstand the unconstitu- 
tional views of miniEterB and larourites. Early in the year 1621 he made a 
successful motion against illegal patents ; and Camden mentions that during 
the sitting of the 14th of March "there was some quarrelling between the 
Marquis of Buckingham, and Southampton and ShefGi^ld, who had interruplel 
for repeating the same thing over and over again, and that contrai'y to received 
approved order in Parliament," 

The Prince of Wales tried to reconcile them. Buckingham, however, was not 
the man to forget or forgive an afFrout. And those on whom he fixeil his eye iik 
enmity sooner or later felt the arm of his power, although the blow was some- 
times very secretly dealt. Twelve days after the Parliament had adjourned, 
Soutbamplon was committed to the custody of the Dean of Westminster, to be 
allowed no intercourse wiih any other thiin his kee|>er (Sir Richard Weston). 
June 23, Sir Richard Weston declined to be the Eitrl's keeper, and Sir W. 
Farkhurst was appointed. 

The Rev. Joseph Mead writes to Sir Mai-lin Stutville, June 30 of llus year— 
" It is said that this week the Countess of Southampton, assisted by some two 
more countesses, put up a petition to the King, that her lord might answer 
before himself ; which, they say, hia Majesty giunted." ^ 

Various others were imprisoned, about the same time, for speaking idle wonls. 
Among the rest, John Selden was committed to the keeping of the Sheriff of 
London ; he was also set at liberty on the same day as the EilH of Southamp- 
ton, July 18, 1621. In a letter of proud submission sent to the Ijird Kec|»T 
Williams, Southampton promises to " speak as little as he can," and " meddle 
ae little as he can," according to " that part of my Lord Buckingham's advice ! " 
In these stormy discussions and early grapplings with irresponsible power, we 
hear the firet mutteringa of the coming storm that was to sweep through 
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England, and feci that, in men like Southampton, the spirit was stirrin:? which 
Wiis yet to spring up, full statured and armed, for the ovei'throw of weak prince 
and fjital parasites, to stand at hist as a drtad avenger flushed with triumph, 
smiling a stern smile hy the block at Whitehall. His imprisonment did not 
repress Southampton's ener<^?s or lessen his activity. In the new Parliament, 
which assembled on the 9th of February, 1624, he was on the committee for 
considering the defence of Ireland ; the committee for stopping the exportation 
of money ; the committee for the making of arms more serviceable. He was a 
true exponent of the waking nation, in its feeling of animosity against Spain, and 
of disgust at the pusillanimous conduct of James, who would have tamely sub- 
mitted to see liLs son-in-law deprive<l of the Palatinate. The aroused spirit of the 
country having com|>elled th » King to enter into a treaty with the Statcs- 
(ieiipral, granting them permission to rjiise four regiments in this country, 
Southampton obtained the command of ime of them. " This spring," says 
Wilson, ** ^'ave birth to four brave Ivegiments of Foot (a new apparition in the 
English horizon), fifteen humlred in a Itogimont, which were raised and t!*ans- 
poited into Holland (to join the army under Prince IMaurice) under four gallant 
colonels : the E;irl of Oxford, the Eirl of Southampton, the Earl of Elssex, and 
the I^>rd Willoughby." This w.us a fatal journey for the Piirl, the last of his 
wanderings, that was to bring him the ** so long im{K)ssible Kest." ** The winter 
<iuarter at Kosendale," Wil.'on writes, " was also fatal to the Earl of South- 
ampton, and the Lord Wriothesley his son. Being lM>th sick there together of 
burning fevers, the violence of which distemix?r wr(;ught most vigorously upon 
the heat of youth, overcoming the son iirst ; ami the drooping father, having 
overcome tht» fever, departed from K( sendale with an intention to bring his son's 
Ixxly into England, bub at 15L*rghen-oi>-Zoom he die I of a lethargy , in the view 
and presence of the relator." Tlie de id son and father were both brought in a 
small bark to England, and landed at Southampton ; both were buried at Tich- 
tield, on Irinoct'nts' day, 1624. 

** They were both poi>one<l by the Duke of Buckingham," says Sir Edward 
Peyton, in his CataAtrojJieof the House of the Stuarts (p. 360), as plainly apftears, 
he adds, " by the relation of Doctor E.i^Iisham." Tliis ndation of EglLsham's 
will bo found in the Forerunner of Revemje,^ The doi^tor was one of King 
James's physicians for ten years. J lis statement amounts to this — that the 
Va\v\ of Southampton's name was one of those whith were on a roll tliat was 
found in King Stivet, Westminster, containing a list of those who were to bo 
rc»moved out of lUickinirham's way. Also, that when the physicians were stand- 
ing rouml the awfully di>tigurt'd Uxly of the dead Manjuisof Hamilton (another 
siip[M>sed victim of Buckingham's), one of them remarked, that ** my Ix>nl 
Southampton was blistered all within the breast, as my I^onl Manpiis was." ^ 

This statement made me ctu'ious enough to examine Francis (tlisson's report 
of X.\\Q jxist itu>rtem examination of the Earl of Southampton's body : it is in the 
British Museum \^ and 1 found it to I)eso suspiciously reticent that the silence is 
far more su<;<^stive than what is said. It contains no mention whatever of the 

' Jl'irlotii Misr.nttint. vi»l. ii. |»i». 7- 7. 

* It in htnui^o that WiUm slimiM notice tho fitatomontH of E^^IiAh.im with n»jpir«l to the 
pi)is4>iiin<; of tlu' Kini;, .iii<l also of tin' Manpiis o( H.-iiiiilton. fiinl havt? no wonl of n -ply n'sjuvt- 
iii;; tho allowed [loi.vuuing of Soutliiiuipton, hi' h.ivin;^ U^n t)iv K irl's Mvrftary, aud pro4cut whvD 
hi' «litrtl I ■* ri'l'- Avacou^^h's cutulo^uc of MS. 
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coiiditioD of the blood or the brain, the spleen or bowels, the heart or lirer, the 
stomach or lungs, The bladder and kidoe^s are the onlj parts described. An 
altogether unsatiafactory i-eport, tha.t looks as though it were a. case of sup- 
pressed evidenca This, coupled with the Utliargy noticed by Wilson, and the 
known implitcahle enmity of Buckingham, dueii at least give colour to the state- 
ments of Sir Edward Peyton and Dr. Eglisham. But for ub it will remain one 
of the many aecrets— for which John Felton, " with a wild flash in the diirk 
heart of liim," probed swiftly and deeply with his avenging knife. 

One cannot but feel that the Earl of Southampton did not get adequate sco[>0 
for his energies under James any more than in the previous reign, and that lit) 
should have lived a few years later, for his orb to have come full circle. Ha 
might have been the Rupert of Cromwell's honiemon. Be was not a great mati, 
nor remarkably wise, but he was brave, frank, magnanimous, thoroughly 
honourable, a true lover of his country, and the [xwsessor of such natural (|iiHli- 
ties as won the love of Shakspeare. A comely noble of nature, with highly 
frnished manners \ a soldier, whoso personal valour was proverbial ; a lover of 
letters, and a munificent patron of lit«rary men. Camden affirms that the 
Earl's love of literature was as great as his warlike renown. 

Chapman, in one of liis dedicatory Sonnets prefaced to the HUult, calls the 
Earl " learned," and proclaims him to be the " choice of all our country's noble 
spirits." Richard Braithwaile inscribes his Survey qf Ilittary, or a Nursery/or 
ffeniry to Southampton, and terms him "Learning's select Favourite;" Nash 
calls him "a dear lover and cherisher, as well of the lovers of poets ns of poets 
themselves." Florio tells us that he lived for many years in the Earl's pay, and 
terms him the " pearl of peers." He relieved the distress of Minshen, author 
of the Ouide to Twtgiiea. Barnaby Barnes addressed a Sonnet to him in 1593, 
in which he expresned a hope that his verses, " if graced by that heavenly 
countenance which gives light to the Muses, may be shielded from the poisoned 
shafts of envy." 

Jervaia Markham inscribed his poem on Sir Richard Grenville's last fight to 
him in the fullowing Sonnet — ■ 

"Thou gloriona Lniir.:! of the Muse-i" hill, 

WJioae oyoa doth crown tlie mojt victorious pea ; 

Bright Lamp of Virtue, in wliosu sacred sltiil 

Lives all the blisa of ear-en clian ting men. 

From arnvBr anhjects of the grave assays, 

Benil thy courajteous thoagh's unto these lines. 

The grave from vhonco mine humlile Muse doth mise 

True nononr's epirit in hui rough designa ; 

And wlu'U till) stubborn stroka of my harsh «oog 

Shall seasoiileaa glide through Almighty cars. 

Vouchsafe to sweet it with thy blessed tongue. 

Whose well-tuned sound 'stills music in the spberea ; 
So shall mj tragic lays be blest by thee. 
And from thy hiia suck their eternity." — J. M. 

Witlier appears to have had some intention of celebrating the Earl's markeil 
virtues and nobility of cliaraster a« exceptionally estimable in his time, for, in 
presenting him with a copy of hia Abutea Stript and Whipl, he tells him — 

"1 ought to be no stranger to thy worth, 
Nor let thy virtuen in oblivion sleep : 
Nor wiU I, if loy fortuuus give we Ume," 
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In the year 1621, the Earl had not ceased his patronage of literary men, as is 
shown by the dedication to him of Thomas Wright's Paaaians of the Mind in 
General, 

The historical student may learn from the political circumstances of the time 
why the collected works were not offered to the foremost friend of Shakspeare. 
The p:itronage of the two brothers who were in high favour at Court was of far 
greater value t han that of Southampton would have been, when he was in active 
opposition to the King and his parasites. Player-like, Ileminge and Condell 
*' wear themselves in the Cap of the time ; there they do muster true gait, speak 
and move under the influence of the most received star." 

Many elegies were sung over the death of Southampton, of which the 
following, by Sir John Beaumont, is the best — 

** I will l)e bold my trembling voice to try, 
That Ilia dear name in silence may not die ; 
Tlie world mast pardon if my ftong be weak, 
In such a cause it is enough to speak. 
Wlio knew not bravo Soathami)ton, in whose sight 
Most placed their day, and in his absence niglit 7 
When ho was ^oung, no ornament of youth 
Was wanting m him, acting that in truth 
Which Cynus did in shadow ; and to men 
Appeared like Peleus' son from Chiron*s den : 
\\ hile through this island Fame hl^ praise nports, 
As best in martial deeds an<l courtly sports. 
When rifjer age with winged feet repairs, 
Gmve (*are adorns his head with silver hairs ; 
His valiant fervour was not then decayed, 
Hut joined with counstd as a further aid. 
ISehold his constant and undaunted eye, 
In gn>atest danger, when condemned to die ! 
He sconis the insulting adversary's breath, 
And will admit no fear, though near to death. 
Wlien shall we in tliis realm a Father find 
So truly sweet, or Husliand half so kind I 
Thus he enjoye<l the best contents of life, 
OlMHlient chihiren, and a loving wife. 
These were his parts in ^>eaco ; but, 0, how far 
This noMe soul excelled itaelf in war. 
He was directed by a natural vein, 
Tnie honour by this painful way to gain. 
I keep that glory last which is the best, 
The love of learning, which he oft expressed 
In conversation, and res{)ect to those 
Who had a name in arts, in verse, or prose." 

His Countess surviveil the Earl for many years, and died in 1640. 

Walpole, in his Anealotes of Painting, mentions a portrait, half-length, of 
Klizjibeth Vernon, as being at Sherburn Cast'e, Dorsetshire. It is by Cornelius 
Jansen, who was patronized by the Earl of Southampton,^ and may thus have 

* Peachum, in his Oraphur, orthr mMt Ancient and ErcflUnt Art cf Draunng and Lifnninf, 
savs, the £arl8 of Southampton and Pembroke were amongst the chief (latrons of painting m 
Knglnnd. 

N.H. — In the footnote p. 220 of Waljiolo's Aneedi4rs of Painting in England^ Mr. Dallawav 
s)Hak;> wnmgly of this work as being fintt i ubiished in 1634. The first etUtion, a copy of which 
\a in the British Miun'Um, was publi»bed in 1612. 
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drawu the jiortrnit of SliakKpparo. This picture, says Wnlpole, is equal la nitj^- 
thing th(i mastoi' executed. Ttie clothes ara ningui Scent, and the attire of tier 
head U autgular, a veil tui'iied quite back. The face and hands arc colonred 
with inoomparable lustre. This likeness v.-as in the Portrait Exhibition held at 
Kensington in 1866. A n-oble picture of a queenly woman ! Thei-e is also an 
nutl>eutic portrait of this lady, in good preservation, at Hodoot HatI, which' 
repreiienlB her as a type of a beauty in the time of Elizabeth. Her dress in » 
brocade in brown and gold, her ribbons are scarlet and gold, her niff and de«p 
sleeve cuffs are of point lace, her omiinjentB cf corni; her complesion w 
fresh, vivid, auroral, luiving clR.irly that war of the red rose and the white 
described by Shakspetire in bLs OOth Sonnet. The bair is suggestive, too, of 
the singular comparison used in that Sonnet betwixt glossy redbrown hair 
and " buds of marjoram." 

An engraviun by Thompson, from a portrait by Vandyke, a copy of which is 
in the British Museum, shows Lady Southampton to havo been tall and grace- 
ful, with a fine head and thoughtful face; the long hair is softly waved with 
light and shadow, and the look has a touch of languor, different from the Hodnefe 
Hall picture, but thin last may be only a Vimdyke grace. 

It ia pleasant to remember that from this mucL'tried pair, in whom Shak* 
iqware took so affectionate an intere~t, sprang one of the most glorious of, 
Englishwomen, one of the pure white lilies of all womanhood ! This wns the wif« 
of Lord William Russell, she whose spirit rose so hei-oically to breast the waves 
of calamity ; whose face was as an angel's shining through the gathering 
shadows cf death, with a look of loftycheer, to benrten her husband on his way 
to the scaffold ; almost personifying in hor great love, the good Providence thafc 
bad given to liim po precious a spirit for a companion, so exalted a woman to be 
his wife I Lady RusaeM wns the grand -daughter of the Earl and Countess o( 
Southampton. She was the daughter of Thomas Wriotheslev, who was called 
the Virtuous Lord Treasurer of Charles 11., by his first wife, daughter of Henry 
do Masscy, Baron de Rouvigni, a French Protestant uoblo. 
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Penelope De\'ereux was a daughter of one of thope proud old English houses, 
whose descendants love to dwell on the fact that they came in with the Noiman 
Conquest. The progenitor of the English branch of the iJcvereux family bore 
high rank in Normandy before he carved out a larger space for himself on 
English soil at the battle of Senlac as one of Duke William's fighting men. 
lie became the founder of an illustrious House that was destined to match four 
times with the royal Plantagenets, and to be enriched with the blood and inherit 
the honours of the Bohuns and Fitzpierces, Mandevilles and Bouchiers. On 
the father's side, Penelope descended from Edward III., and her mother, lattice 
Knollys, was cousin, once removed, to Queen Elizabeth. Thus a dash of blood 
doubly-royal ran in her veins, and in her own personal beauty this vitjil sap of 
the family tree appears by all report to have put forth a crowning flower. 

Her father was that good Earl Walter whom Elizabeth called "a rare jewel 
of her realm and an ornament of her nobility,'* whose character was altogether 
of a loftier kind than that of his more famous son Kobert, the royal Favourite. 
His story is one of the most touching — he having, as it was suspected, had to 
change worlds in order that Leicester might change women. 

Penelope was four years older tlian her bi-other Robert. She was born at 
Chartley in 1563. Very little is known of .her childhood. She was but 
thirteen years of age, the oldest of five children, at the time of her father's 
early death, and the bitterest pang felt by the brave and gentle Earl was 
caused at his |wirting from the little ones that were being left so young when 
they so much mnrded his fatherly forethought and protecting care. 

There ai*e few stories moi-e p;ithetic than that told of this Earl's bearing on 
his deathbed, by the faithful |)en of some affectionate soul, said to have been 
one of his two chaplains, Thomas Knell by name. He suffered terribly and 
was grievously tormented, says the narrator, for the space of twenty-two days. 
He wiis dying far from his |H)or children, who were about to l)o left fatherloss, 
with almost worse than no mother. He may have had a dark thought that he 
had l)een sent away by one of his enemy's cunning Court-tricks to be stricken 
and to die — ** nothing was omitte<l," says Camden, ** whei*eby to break his mild 
spirit with continual crosses one in the neck of another" — that f^icester was 
secretly taking his life pi*eliminary to the taking of his wife; but he bore his 
afiliction with a most valiant mind, and, ''although he felt intolerable pain, yet 
he had so cheiTful and noble a countenance that he seemed to suffer none at all, 
or very little," nor did he murnair thi-ough all the time and all the torture. 
He is descril)ed as s|)eaking ** more like a divine preacher and heavenly prophet" 
than a mortal man, lying or kneeling with a light soft as the light of a mothers 
blessing, smiling down from her place in heaven, on his tine face, which w.ia 
niouldcHl by Nature in her noblest mooil, and finished by suffering with its 
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keenest touch. " What be spoke," says the narratoi", " brake our very hearts, 
and forced out nbuudaot tears, [tartly for joy of Lis goJIy mind, partly fur tlio 
doctrine and comfort we had of his words. But, chieQy I blurred the pper 
with tears as I writ." His only cai-e in worldly matters was for his children, 
to whom often he commended hia love and blessing, and yielded many time«, 
even with great cighs, most devmit prayerc to God that He would bless llieiu 
mid give them Uis grace to fear Uim. For iiis dnugbters also be prayeJ, Inment- 
ing the time, which is so vain mid ungodly, as he suiil, considering the fnttlneea 
of women, lest they should learn of the vile world. He never seamed tn sorrow 
but for his children. " Oh, my poor cliildreu," often would he say, " God bless 
you, and give you His grace." Many timet! begging mercy at the bands of God, 
and forgiveneiis of bis bins, be cried out unto God, " Lord Forgive me, as 1 forgite 
all the woi'ld, liord, from the bottom of my heart, from the bottom of my heart, 
even all the Injuries and wrongs. Lord, that any have dune unto me. Lord, forgive 
tbem, ns I forgive them from the bottom of my heart." He was anxious that 
Philip Sidney should marry his daughter Penelope, and with fervent feeling be 
bequeathed her to him. Speaking of Sidney, two nights before he died, he said, 
" Olt, ibat good geutiemnn ! have me commended unto him, and tell him I send 
him nothing, but I wish him well, and so well that if God so move both their 
hearts, I wish that he might match with my duugbter. I adl bim son. He is 
wise, virtuous, and godly ; and if he go on in the course he hatli begun, be will 
be as famous and worthy a gentleman aa England ever bi'ed." Two days befoi« 
hie death he wrote bis lost letter to the Qtieen, in which be humbly ooinmils 
his poor cbddien to her Majesty, and her Majesty to the keeping of Gud. "My 
bumble suit must yet extend itt>elf finther into many branches, for the bobcof 
of my poor children, tliat since God do<h now make tbem fatherless, yet it will 
pleaf« your Majesty to be a mother unto them, at the least by your gnttious 
countenance and cure of their education, and their matches." The night before 
he died " he ciiUed William Hewes, which was his musician, to play upon the 
virginals and to sing. Pluy, said his my song, Will Hewes, and I will sing it 
myself. So he did it most joyfully, not as the howliug swnn, which, still look- 
ing down, waileth her end, but as a sweet lark, lifting up his hands and casting 
up his eyes to his God, t\ith this mounted the crystal r>kiea and reached with his 
unwearied tongue the top of the highest heaven.i. Who could have heard and 
seen this violent conflict, having not a atonied heart, without innumerable ttars 
and watery plaint«1" Unhappily, Ibe dying father's wish on the subject of 
bis daughter's marriage was not to be fulfilled. W.iterhouse, in bis letter to 
Sir H. Sidney,^ unconscioufily uttei-ed a prophecy when he said, " Truly, my 
lord, I njubt say to your lordship, as I have said to my Lord of Leicester and 
Mr. Philip, the bieuking off from this match will turn to more diahonoui' than 
cau be lepaii'ed with any other tiiarrnige in England l " The marriage did not 
take place, and in many ways tbe piedicted dishonour came. 

It has been conjectured that Sidney alluded to Lady Penelope in a letter to 
his friend, Languet, who, in the course of their correspondence, had exhoit-cd 
him to marry. He says, " Respecting her of whom I readily acknowledge how 
unworthy 1 urn, I have wrilteu yuu uiy i-cujums long since, hi'iefly indetd, but 
yet as well as I was able." * If Sidney spoke of Lady Penelope Devereux in 

' Sytlruy ilemoirt, i. 147. 

' Com:; {louduuci: urSiiluuy and Lnn^uot, truiialatLii by S, A. Pears, 1845, p. 114. 
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this letter, his reasons for not marrying just then may have been that he 
tliou^lit hor too 3*oung at that time, for she was but fifteen years old, the date 
of his letter being March, 1578. Sidney had first met "Stella" at Chavtley, 
where he had followed the Queen on her visit there in 1575. His com- 
parative poverty and lack of prospect may have been a cause for diffidence 
on his part. In his 33rd Sonnet the Poet gives us one account of the matter. 
He reproaches himself for not being able to see by the "rising morn" what 
a " fair day " was al)out to unfold. It is not probable that the two lovera 
Wc»i*e ali-eady apart threa years before the lady's marriage with Lord Rich. 
The time came, however, when, from some fatal cause or other, they w>re 
sundered, although there is proof that they hai been drawn together by very 
tender ties. 

" I might, unhappy word ! roe ! I might, 
And then would uot, or could not aca my bliss, 
Till now, wrapt in a most infernal night, 
I tint! how heavenly day, Wretch ! 1 did miss. 
Heart ! rend thyself, thou dost thyself but right ; 
No lovely l*aris made thy Helen liis I 
No ft>roe, no fniud, rol>lKnl thee of thy delight, 
Nor Fortune of thy fortune author is : 
IJut to niysi'lf, niysflf did give the blow, 
While too much wit (forsooth !) so troubled me. 
That I resitects for l>ttth our fuiki-jt must show: 
And yet cuuld not, by rising Morn foresee 

How fiiir a day was near ! punished eyes ! 

That I had been more foolish, or more wise." 

J soe no sense in arguing against this being Sidney's lament for not marrying 
Sudla. There xmis a time when it might have l)een. He might have called her 
his own, but he must needs show his wisdom by waiting a little longer. He 
was troubled in the matter with t^jo many thoughts, and too much wit forsooth, 
lie stood upon respects for both their sakes, which kept them asun ler until it 
was too late. For whilst he would, ami would not ; looked and longe<l, oth^r 
intluences were brought to bear. The liyly's fiiends were anxious that hhe 
should wed a wealthy fool, an 1 possibly the proud impetuous beauty of sixteen 
or seventeen may have felt piqued at Sidney's debiy, and wilfully played into 
the hands of an evil fortune. How Sidney was aroused from his di-ea ii, aM<l 
awoke to the fivct that he had lost his day, and might now stretch forth his 
empty arms till they ached, and call in vain u{)on those eyes that were far fit>m 
him as the stars, is told in his Sonnets ; how the reckless lady found th.it she 
had dashed away the sweetest, pui-est cup of noble love ever proffeitnl to her 
lip-^, is written in her after-life, and in the useless search for that which she had 
missed om^e and for ever. The two were doomed to walk on the opposite bankis 
with ye}\rnings towards each other, while the river of life kept broadening on 
between them, pushing them farther and farther apart, who were sundered at 
le:ust for life. 

The character of Lord Rich as a husband is painted by Sidney in S>nnet 22. 
The description agrees with others in ivpresenting him to have been a poor, 
vii*«rar I^rd with a very sorvlid soul. And she was the wife of this man, and 
mi<:ht have Ihvu his ! 

Ijjuly roneloj)e Devereux, in hor eighteenth year, had bloomed into such a 
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rnsi> nt l)Ofnityi as would have found (wo like to think) a fit nestling ].]a(* for 
giving forth its swoetneee in the bosom of Philip Sidnej ! And it fi.'ems one of 
those pad iDevituble things whiuh make so miicli of the tmgedy of the liumaa 
lot, that these two should not have come together. If they hod married, how 
different it all might have Iwen! What tragedies of love may be expreeseJ in 
those words " Miglu have been I " Heyden describes Penelope Devereiix as 
being " a lady in whom toilged all attractive gi-aces of beauty, wit, aiid sweet- 
ness of bohftvioiir, which might render hrr the absolute miBtiess of a'l eyes and 
faeaits." She gi-ew to be a woman of brilliant physicftl beauty, with intellecttial 
capacity and mental charmB to mutch, as richly furnished within as attractively 
without. 

What Sidney waa, the world lias gathered from the glimpso we get of him, 
in his brief beautiful life, and saintly death. In his uiture. humanity nearly 
touched the summit of its noblcnees. And from him Penelope was taken to 
be given to a man whose chariicter as nearly sounded the depthn of human 
baseness. Tliua the radiance of her tender romance died out, and tlie hues of 
love's young dawn all faded into a sadly beclouded day ! 

Sidney has told the story of his love for Lady Rich under the title of 
Astrop/iel and Stella, in 108 Sonnets, which were first pnul«d in quarto, 1501. 
He asks us to listen to hiju, because be must unfold a riddle of his own life. It 
was of this personal passion of his that the Muse said to him : " Fool/ took in 
Uiy JuMTt and wriVe," The object of his writicg, Le tells iia, wns that the " dear 
she," whom he had lost for ever tlu-ough her marriage with Lord Picb, might 
" take some pleasure of bib paiu ; " a sentiment that springs straight from tim 
deepest root of the feeling of which it lias been said, " All other pleasures are 
not worth its pains ! " 

We can see something of Penelope Devereux's personal graces as pictured by 
her lover in the Areadia. In these Sonnets lie again describes her as having 
" black eyes," and '"golden hair," and he dwells much upon those " black starB," 
and " black beams " of her eye.''. He ilhiitrates the peculiarity of her com- 
plexion, and the " kindly claret " of her cheek, by a nbaiy. The 22nd Sonnet 
relates how on a hot summer's dny he met "UteUu" with some other fair 
ladies. They were on horseback, with a burning sun in the cloudless blue. 
The other ladies were compelled to shade their faces with their fans to preserve 
tLeir fairness ; " Stella '' alone rude with her beauty bare, and she, the daintiest 
of all, went openly free from harm, whilst the " hid and meaner beauties " wci'o 
parched, 

" The causo «-na this ; 
The Sun wliitih otlnsre buiiiei!, did liur but kiss." 

She had the most unii^ue complexion of a blonde brunette. 

The Bonnets lead us to think that the lady's heart remained with Sidney ; 
although or beeavte he depicts the passion as being kept sacred chiefly through 
her own strength of chai-acter. lu Sonnet II ho Irciit-s the subject in an 
elegantly quaint manner. "In truth, love," he exclaims, " wiih what a 
boyish mind thou dost proceed iu thy most serious ways ! Here is heaven dis- 
playim; its best to thes. Yet of that best thou !ea%'est the best behind." For 
like a child that has found some pretty picture-book with gilded leaves, and i^ 
content with tbe glitter and the outside show, and does not cai-e for the written 
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riches, so love is content to plaj at ** looking babies " in Stella's eyes, and at 
bo-peep in her bosom. 

"Shining in each outward part, 
But, fool ! seeks not to get into her heart. 

Then the lover's pleadings grow more in earnest. 

''Soul's joy ! l)cnd not those moming stirs from me. 
Where virtue is ma<ie strong by Iteauty's might ; 
Where love is cliasteness, pain doth learn delight, 
And humbleness grows on with majesty : 
Whatever may ensue, oh, let me be 
Co-itailner of the riches of that sight : 
Let not mine eyes be hell-driven from that light ; 
O look ! shine ! or let me die, and see ! " 

In Sonnet 73 the Poet has dared to steal a kiss whilst the lady was sleeping, 
and the aspect of her beauty, when ruddy with wrath, causes him to exclaim — 

" heavenly fool ! thy most kiss- worthy face, 
Anger invests with such a lovely grace, 
That Auger's self I needs must kiss again ! " 

This stolen kiss was the one immortalized in his famous 81st Sonnet, 
commencing 

** kiss ! which dost those ruddy gems impart." 

In one of the songs interspersed among the Sonnets, the Poet also tells us of 
a stolen interview on the part of the two Lovers. 

*' In a grove most rich with shade. 
Where binls wanton mu^ic made ; 
Astro[>hel with Stella sweet. 
Did for mutual comfort meet ; 
Both within themselves oppressed. 
Both each in the other blest 
Him great harms liad taught much care ; 
Her fair neck a foul yoke hare : 
Wept they had ; alas the while ! 
But now tears themselves did smile." 

Here they had met, with eager eyes and hungry ears, asking to know all 
about each other in absence. 

" But, their tongues restrained from walking. 
Till their hearts had ended talking ! " 



At length the lover pleads — 



"Stella, sovereign of my joy. 
Fair triumpher of annoy ; 
Stella, star of heavenly fire, 
Stell \f li>a»Utar of desire : 
Stell:«, in whose shining; eyes, 
Are the lights of Cupiil's skies : 
Siell.i, whase voice when it s|K'ak8, 
Srnst'.s all a.'tunder bn'aks ; 
Stella, wliosc vt)iee when it singeth, 
Ani^ Is to Ac<{uaintance bringeth ; 
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Stclln, in whose bodj is 
Vp'rit onch disraclpr of bliss, 
WluMe faee all, all Iwality passsth 
Save thy mind, which it BurpMsoth, 
Grant, U grant — but speiich nlns ! 
Fittis me, rearing aa to pass ; 
Grant — oh me, wbst am I aaying? 
But no/aiiU IJurv it in pmyiitg ! " 



For wliilat telling 
tliau doaili, and 



she says his ^liof doth grieve her worse 



" If that any thought in me 
Cau loftu cnnifart but of tliee. 
Let mu ferd, with hellish an);aiah, 
Joyli>ss, helpless, endlefs Isiiguitili 1 
ThcRforo, Dear, tfai? no more move 
Lest, though I Iwve not thy love, 
Which too lieep in me ia framed, 
1 HhoulJ Lhiah nlieti lliou art immcd." 

Thus we have it upon Sidney's testimony, that the lady triumphed in 
purity, whilst ackiiowledj^'ing him to be the nntui-al lord of her love. 
conilitioQs on which ehe wiis his are stated in Sonnet 69 — 



" O joy too high for my Inw style to si 
bliss fit for s nobler atatp than me 



Hy fneod that oft aaw'st thronjjli all mnsks of wot 
Come, come, and let me pour myself on tliee. 
Gone is the winter of my misery ; 
Mv Spring np(>eBrs ; we wbut here Joth jtron* ! 

For St,.llii hnlli, with nerds uherc fnilh doth shiri' 
Of hot high heart given me the monarchy : 
I,I,oh1 i may say that she is HI ■ 

' d though she ' ■ - ■ ■' 
This realm of 
No kings be ci 

The poetry of Sidney is a little like a gorgeous court-dress of his time, seamed 
stiffly with precious stones and pearls of price. But to I^y Hich it is indebted 
for its most life'like breathings of nature and its most vixible beatings of the 
human heart beneath. To her beauty we owe delicious descriptioiie in which 
poetry grows divinely dainty. It was Stella's beauty, seen through Philoclea's 
transparent veil, that inspired some of the lovt-Iiest, most movingly delicate things 
ever said or sung of bodily beauty. This was Stella's hair — 



These wore Stella's oyea, the " matchless pair of black stars "— 
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These were Stella's cheeks — * 

" Her clioeks with kindly claret spread, 
Aurora-like new out of bod." 

These were Stella's lips — 

" Bat who tliose ruddy lips can miAS, 
Which blessed still thonLselvos do kiss T " 

And of love in Stella's lips, it is said that, for very sweetness — 

" With cither lip he doth the other kiss." 

These were Stella's pretty pearly ear-tips — 

** The tip no jewel needs to wear ; 
The tip is jewel to the ear. " 

It was of Stella that Sidney wrote — 



»» 



" Her shouMcrs be like two white doves 
Terchiug ! " 



And of Stella's hand — 



" Where whiteness doth for ever sit, 
And there with strange comi)a<*t do lie 
Warm snow, moist pearl, soft ivory." 



Sidney's dcscnption of his own love — 

*' In tnilh, Love, with what a boyish mind 
Thou do8t proceed in thy most serious ways," 

is characteristic of his own procoetlings. 

VVith all the simplicity of a child that is ignorant of use and wont, he dallies 
with, enumenites, and describes her naked bodily charms from her forehead 
down to her foot, *' whose step on earth all beauty sets," with a freedom 
astonishingly frank. And after recounting her outer perfections with the 
purity of a spirit whose wai'me^t thoughts walk naturally in white, he tells how 
all this beauty is but 

** the fair Inn 
Of fciirt-r guests which dwell withiu." 

There is a lovely description of the same lady weeping in the third boi>k of the 
Arctjulia ^ — '* Her tears came dropping down like rain in sunshine, and she, not 
taking heed to wipe the tears, they hung upon her cheeks and lips as upoa 
cherries which the dropping tree bedeweth." The chief point of attractioD, 
however, in her life time, as now, is the lady's eyes. It was the wonder of 
Sidney why, viith such tawny hair and f.ice so fair that the roses blushed and 
drooped half dotingly, half enviously, to see the deeper bloom in her cheek, 
tliese eyes should have been so black. He asks did nature make them so, like 
a cunning painter, on purpase to produce the utmost effect of light nnd shade I 
Twenty years ago I did not do justice to Sidney, nor see how great 

* The Cnun/fss of P> ijihrokt'it Arauliu is not exactly **a Poem," but Mr. Grubart reprints 
177 l«ges of vcTsc from it. 
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n foBtering influence he Imd been to Shnkspeare ; nor know how far tbuir 
Soitnete are bound up together. In all the love-poetry ever written or Itio 
poetry (if love ever lived there are no pleas more pathetic, none more naicdtf 
wioBome than those of Siitney'd. His cxpi-essions of love-longing are alinrsl 
unparalleled in their power of pie"cing to the quii;k. Many of his touches aro 
sharply pathetic. He toys with the keen edge of his love, trying it over anil 
over like a child essaying the edge of n knife with which he cuts himself, and 
as the di'opa of life run ruddily, keeps on smiling through those olber drops in 
his eye«, which wear a glister of glory. Some of his pleas are i-nthEtic enough 
to give a man the hewl-ache as he reals them, whatsoever their effect on the 
woman for whoiu thsy were writtett Some of his felicitous conceits are 
extravagantly fine. But the Uiwerg are sweet however artiScial they may look, 
however piim in pattern ; their rootage is in a groimd of the naturalei^t siiit- 
pltcity of chnracter- His lines are loded with precious metal of subtle thought, 
richly worth the mining for ; and this no one ever understood bett«r than 
Sliakspearo did. He is fain to ivrite in verse, and show his love, that — 
"Slie, (Ifliraho, imj take miM pittLiMic of my pain." 
"Thoy lova indaed who iiimko to siy they lovn " (54). 

He tries to entice sleep to come to him by promising him that he shall 
tea the image of Stella eoshrineil in his heart more like life than anywhera 
else: — 

" miLke in me IbpM civi! wnra to cease 1 

I will good triliuto pay if tho'i do so ; 

Take Ihau of inu, swvet pillnwa, swec^ost bod ; 

A cluimbor deif to uoim and bliud to light ; 

A nuy RiirliiDil snd a woniy bend ; 

And if theae thtngn, as bciii)f tliitin liy liglit, 

Moth not tliy heavy gmc., thou iJialt in in^. 

Livelier than eUetnherc, S/tll I'a invtge tail" 

What a way of praying sleep to come " for love of Stella," or " for Stella's 
sake I" He learned that Stella had lately pitied a lover in romance, she who 
has no pity for him who loves her so really. And he pleads for himself — 

"Then think, my dear, that yau ia ma do read 
or lovers' niin some thrice-sad tragedy. 
I am not I ; pity the tale bfme." 
Again, 

" O, let not fools in me Ihy ^vorks rfprmx. 
And scorning Ray, ' See tehat tits to love I ' " (107) 
Again, 

" do not let Thy Temple bo destroyed." 

Sidney's Sonnets, not Daniel'B, were the true prototype if not literary model 

of Shakspeare's, The distilled sweetness, the aiitithetic thought as well ns 
exprcs.sion, tho serious kind of wit, arc at times pre-eminently Shakspearoim, e. g. 

'• I had bi-'eii voxt if v«xt I had not been " (87). 

" Bleit in my curse, nnd curstd in my bliss " (60). 

" Not thou by praise, but praise in thee is raiscii ; 
It ia a pniiic to iir-iisi', wTiou thou art praised" (15S), 
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III this way Loves Lahours Lost is alivo with Sidney. 
Sidney's firit Sonnet, with its forcible liwt line — 



** Fool, said my Muse to mc, look in thy heart and write," 

was liko a trumpet call to Shakspeare in 1591. The impression that line 
Ktainpe<l in him comes out immed'atoly and most vividly in the play of that 
IKjriod, Love 8 Liiboura Lost, For example — 

** Small liavc continual |»lodih»rs evpr won. 
Save base authority from others' books." 

"Why, all di''if;hts ar«' vain ; and th.it most vain, 
Which, with {Miin purchastMl, doth inherit pain : 
As, i»a?nfully to jion* upon a book, 
To seek th«' li^ht of truth ; while truth tin? while 
Doth fibM'ly blind the evc?<.if;ht of his lo«)k : 

]ii<;ht, seeking 1>k1'^ doth Ii;;ht of li^ht lH*f;uiIe : 

So, ere you find where li^ht in dirkness lies, 

Your light grows <l;irk by losing of your eyes.** 

1 am digressing here ; but this u:iwpdded pair of lovers cannot l)0 put asunder 
by any man for all time ; they are so l)OU!id up together by Sidney's poetry. 

The miirriage of PeneloiHi l)i?vereux with Ijord Rich api^ears to have been 
I)n)moti»d by the Earl of Huntingdon, then Lord President of the North, who 
was a great friend of the family, a relative also, and one of the guardians of the 
young Earl of Essex. The sisters, Penelope and Dorothy, sometimes resided in 
his house. In a letter addr(?ssed to l^rd Burghley, the other guardian, March 
loth, 1580, the Ejirl of Huntingdon pro|K)de<l that a match should be made 
between the J-^dy Penelojie and the young Lord ^ich, "he being a proper 
gentleman, and in years very suitable." ^ In August of the same year, Essex 
informs l>ur;jhley that ho is about to leave Cambridge for a time, on purpose to 
aecompany Lord Ui(!h, ** who, {ov many causes not unknown " to the guaixlian, 
was viry dear to him. The banding over of the Laily Penelope to this Lord 
Cb)ten was th»*n about to l>o completed. 

In his ** p]pistK> to tho King," with which the Karl of Devonshire accom- 
panied the ** Discourse" written by him in defence of his marriage with Ijady 
Rich, the case is thus put on ludialf of the ** poor lost sheep," sliut out of tho 
fold, as he calls his wife. ** A lady of great birth and virtue, 1>eing in tho 
|>ower of her friends,- was by th( m married against her will unto one against 
whom she did protest at the very solemnity, and ever after ; between whom, 
from the iirst day, tiiere ensued continual discord, although the same fears that 
forced her to marrv, constrained her to live with him. Instead of a comforter, 
he did study in all things to torment her ; and by fear and fraud did practise 
to dtTeive her of her dowry ; and though he forbore to offer her any ojien wrong, 
restrained with the awe of her brother's }M>werfuln<.\ss, yet as ho had not in long 
time before (the death of Essex) in the ciiiefest duty of a husband used her on 
his wife, so presently after his death he did put her to a sti|H'nd, and aban- 
iloueii her without pretence of any camso, but his own desire to live without 
her." It was, s:iys Mountjoy, after l/onl Rich had withdniwn himself from 
hfr bed for the space of twelve years, that he did, *' by ])orsuasiou8 and 

> Lnt-i'K MSS., ai, f. 40. 

-■ *M). WAX I to r]iio>i.' low by nnothi'r's ryes'." say^ llrnni.i, when I.ystaiider si-caks of 

l.»V(; "l-'pcU'liM ; "in til'.' **th«»i'i- iif fii'nd-." 
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ttireafeninga, move ber to eoBseut nn(o a divorce, and to confers a f&ult willi n 
nainelesa &lranger ! " 

Two years after the mntriage of Penelope Devereux with Lord Eicli, FtJI>|i 
Sidney nifti-ried the daughter of Sir Francis Walsiiigham, but if we ai-e to linst 
the Bonnets, end poetry is often true to the deei'est tcuth, his love for Li^dy 
Rich, and her tove for him, must }iave Riirvived the mnrriage of both. Sidney 
wu Etruck down with his mortal woimd at Zntpben, on the 22nd of Septembtr, 
1586, and be died on the 17th of the Ottober followinf;. 

Hia widow was again tnnr;ied, this time to the Earl of Essex, in the yesr 
ISEO. She thus hecanie sister to Lady Rich, Sidney's first love. The SonncU 
in which Sidney hod proclaimed his pax8iou were first pnbliKhed in tlie next 
jear. And, be a curious illustration of the maunei's of the time, Spender, in a 
new Volume of Poems printed in 1595, also celebrated the loves of " ABtropbfl 
and Stella," and inscribed the poem " to the most beautiful snd virtuous Lady, 
the Countess of Essex." Thus Sidney, having lost his first love, and bting in 
all likelihood married at the time, was not only deeply in love with the wife of 
another man, but sang of it in ferteut verse, and rejoiced in it, " though nations 
might count it shame," and, artcr his death, his friend, the Poet Spenser, pub- 
lishes an apotheosis of this pasii^iou, and respectfully dedicates his poem to 
Sidney's widow, who bad now become Lady Rich's sister I 

III applying the latter Sonnets of Shakspeare to the choracter of Ijidy Eich, 
it will be well to recall this puzzling state of things, in relation to (he Sonnets 
of Sidney, and the poetry of Spent'cr. Spenser introduces Lady Rich as 
•' Slellu " in bis Colin Clovt'i come home again.^ 

"Ne loss prniseworlliy Sttlln, Jo I reail, 

Though QODuht mv (imiwa oflior uecdtul file, 
Whr.m verse of nnbiest Shei.heril, lut^ly JeiiJ. 
Hath pniisetl Biiil raised above each othsr stur." 

And in hia AitrojiheJ ; a ptuloral Ehgy vjion the DfMh of the nioaf noh'.e ami 
vaiorovs Knight, Sir Philip Sidney, he has caught up for immortality ( hat 
early love of Sidney's for Lady Rich, with the tenderness of its dewy dawn 
abo..t it, and the purple bloom of young desire. Msny maidens, says the Poet, 
would have delighted in his love, but 

" For one alone he cored, for one he sigli't, 
Hi* life's deHire, and his dear love's delight. 
Stolla the fuir, the fairest star iti aky, 
Ah fair as Venus or the Tflireal fair ; 
A faii-nr star saw n vor living eye 
Shoot her sharp-pointed beanis llirough purest air ; 
Her he did love, Ler he alone did honour. 
His thoughts, hts rhymes. Ids songs ireru all upon her. 
To her lis vowed the serviee of his days. 
On her he spent the riches of his wit, 
For her he msde hymns of iminortnl praise. 
Of only her he sung, be thought, lip writ. 

Her, and hut her, of love he worthy depmed ; 

For all the rest but little ho estecmod." 

And this is dedicated to Sidney's widow. 

This " gentle Shepherd born in Arcady " was cngoged in hunting, on foi'cign 
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Boi], in a forest wide and waste, where he was wounded by a wild beast. There 
he lay bleeding to death, 

** Whilo none was nigh his eyelids up to close, 
And kiss his lips like faded leaves of rose." 

At length he was found by some shepherds, who stopped his wound, though 
too late, and bore him to his *' dearest love,'' his Stella, who, when she saw the 
soiTy sight, 

" Her yellow locks, that shone so bright and long. 
As sunny beams in fairest summer's days, 
She fiercely tore, and with outrageous wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away. 
His pallid face impicturM with death, 
8he bathed oft with tears and dri^d oft ; 
And with sweet kisses sucked the wasting breath 
Out of his lips, like lilies, pale and soft. " 

lie dies, and her spirit at once follows his I 

** To prove that death their hearts cannot divide, 
Which living were in love so firmly tied." 

Spenser's representation is false and utterly unfair to Sidney's wife, who 
followed him to the Netherlands in June or July ; was near him in his pain, to 
soothe him and kiss the fading lips, and when the knitted brows smoothed out 
nobly into rest, she was there '* his eyelids up to dose." This thought, however, 
did not trouble the serene Spenser in his poetizing. 

Matthew Iloydon wrote lovingly of Sidney — 

*• When he descended from the mount ^ 

His i>cr8onuge seemed most divine ; 
A thousand graces one might count 

Upon his lovely cheerful eyne : 
To hear liim speiik and sweetly smile, 
You were in raradi^ie the while. 

Did never love so sn^eetly breathe 

In any mort;tI breast before ; 
Did never Muse inspire beneath 

A Poet's brain with finer store : 
He wrote of Love with high conceit. 
And Beauty reared above ner height" 

We are not told in prose how Lady Rich felt and bore the death of Sidney, 
but Ix>dowick Bryskett, in his Mourning Muse of ThestyltSt^ professes to give an 
account of her l>earing and appearance under the affliction. He says 'twas 
piteous to hear her plaints, and see her " heavy mourning cheere," while from 
'* those two bright stars, to him sometime so dear, her heart sent drops of pearL" 
He continues in some quotable lines — 

* Of the Muses. 

s " Thcstylis," says the Countess of Pembroke in htx Doleful Lay ^ Clarinda, written on 
Sidney's death, was 

"A swain 
Of gentle wit, and dainty-sweet device, 
Whom Astrophel full dear did entertain, 
Whilst here he lived, and held in pasting price. " 

A A 
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."If Venus when she wailed her dear Adonis slain, 

Aught moved in thy fierce heart compassion of her woe. 

Her noble Sister's plaints, her sighs and tears among. 

Would sure have made thee mild, and inly rue her pain : 

Aurora half so fair herself did never show, 

When, from old Tython's bed, she weeping did arise. 

The blinded archer-boy, like lark in shower of rain. 

Sat bathing of his wings, and glad the time did spend 

Under those crystAl drops, which fell from her fair eyes ; 

-And at their brightest beams him proyned in lovely wise. 

Yet sorry for her grief, which he could not amend. 

The gentle boy 'gan wipe her eyes, and clear those lights. 

Those lights through which his glory and his conquest shines." . 

We shall not find a prettier picture of Jiove and Lady Rich ! 

Spenser, in his poem on the death of Astrophel, makes Stella follow ** her 
mate like turtle chaste." Lady Kich did nothing of the kind in reality ; it 
might have heen hetter for her if she had. Her position was now most perilous ; 
one that made her beauty a fatal gift. Much that was noble in her nature 
seems to have passed away with the noble Sidney. In this sense there may 
have been some allegorical shadow of the tinith in the Poet's representation. 
There was no love in her own home to kindle at the heart of her life, and touch 
the face of it with happy health, and hallow her superb outward beauty with 
the light that shines sacredly within, or gives the expression from above, whilst 
the well-known fact of Sidney's love for her, and the halo of romance which his 
poetry had created round her name, were but too likely to expose her more than 
ever to fresh temptations. To these sooner or later she undoubtedly yielded ; 
and ^* not finding that satisfaction at home she ought to have received, she 
looked for it abroad, where she ought not to find it." Whether Mount joy was 
the first cause of serious quarrel betwixt her and Lord Hich, is not on record. 
But according to his statement, it must have been as early as 1592 or 1593, that 
Lord Kich, either with or without just cause, withdrew himself from his marriage 
bed. He soon found that the wife he had bought had to be paid for. Her 
friends had forced her to the altar, where she made her unavailing protest, but 
there was the after-life to be lived with her, face to face, when the same friends 
could not help him. She was not the kind of woman to bear her sorrow proudly 
silent, or receive his unkindness meekly.^ His morose selfishness was not calcu- 
lated to draw out her better part. Hers was not the nature from which the 
sweetness is to be crushed by treading on ; not the spirit to submit to a passive 
degradation. 

He dreamed a bonny blooming Rose to wed : 
He woke to find a briar in his bed. 

He caught at the flower of which he had obtained legal possession, and he fell 
among the thorns. These must have pricked him unmercifully at times with 
the finger pointings of scorn, the darts of her wild wit, and the sharp thrusts of 
the very sting of bitterness. 

In a letter written by this poor Lord to Essex, Sept. 11th, 1595, we perceive 
how uneasily he wriggles on one of his thorns ! He is suspicious of the contents 
of his wife's letters, which he dares not intercept or open. 

^ Vid^ Fulke Grcville's Letter printed with bis Poems in 1633. 
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" Sfr LoBi^, — T flcknowledfte with nil thankfulnesa, your Ltmlnhip's .fuvoiir. Bignilicd 
by your lutl«r«, wlik'h 1 receiFO'l yeHterdny by my iiiuii i entreating- leave ■Ihu to put 
yuu in mind to reiiivmhRr your le<Ii>r« inin SLiffurdBliire to ynur sister, UU'I lu lliu uOter 
party. I met tliin messenger from thence, Imt durst not inieroe|it the lettpre lie bring", 
fur fear these troubteaouio times will bring forth shortly ft parliament, and mi perhikpa « 
law to make it treason to break open lellen written to any my lords of the Council, 
whereby they are freely privileged to receive wriliuga from Ulher men's wives without 
Mty fuTtlier queatioD, and have full niittiority t« see every niau's wife at their pleHsme. 
A taiiientable thing, that tliia injustice ahould tliiia rfign in ibis wicked ago. 1 only 
entreat your Lordship, that u you hear anything farther of Mot niatiet- 1 wrote to you 
of, I may have your pleasure and farther directions. And so, commanding your Lord- 
ship to Uie bleesed tuition of the Aluiighly, I reiuain your LonlHhip'e poor brother to 
command in all honesty. 

"Ro. HicH."> 

It is possible that the " olfier party " of this letter may hnve been Mountjoy, 
and " that mattw " referred to the beginning of his liaison with Uidy Rich. If 
so, Eiiex did not trouble hinwelf much in the matter, he rather winked nt tbo 
freedom of bis ei&t«r in trying t« exchange the " foul yoke her fair ni-ck bore/' 
for the solace of her lover's iu*m. llv hod his own detiigns upon ^lountjoy. 

He could have cared little for the Udy's luoraln, to have brought home to her 
close ac<|u»iDtaDceabip. and placed on th« most familiar footing, the B|>arkliug, 
clever, vain, and pi-osumptuous Autouio Perci, the Spanish renegade, whoso 
intimacy with her son FntDcis made good old Laily Btioou hold up her hands 
in horror. "Though I pity your brother," she writes in a letter to Anthony 
Bacou,' " yet so long as b« pities not himself, but keepeth that b!oo<ly Pt- ret, 
yea, as a coach companion and bed companion ; a proud, profano, costly fellow, 
whose being about him I verily fear the Lord God doth mislike, and doth 1i»h 
blees your brother in credit and otherwise in hia health ; surely I am utterly 
discouraged, and make conscience further to undo myself to maintain such 
wretches as he is, that never loved your brother but for his own credit, living 
upon him." Lady Bacon felt mure care for her son than Essex did for hia 

A pretty fellow was this Perez to fill the Bitiiation assigned to him, in (he 
foUowing Iett«r from Mr. Staudvn to Mr. Baooo, which also serves to show us 
aomelhiog of the uncurtain tempenuueut and incalculable turua of the Lady 
iUch. The lelt«r was written in March or April, 1505. 

"Ricirr WoRsinrrrL, — As we were «l supper, my Lady Birh, Signor Poret Sir 
Ntcholan Clyfford, and myself; there came upon ■ sudden into the chamber, my LunI 
and Sir Rahvrl Sidney, and tliurc was it molved that Signor Perei nmsl be, lo-mvrrow 
morning at eight of the dock, witli my Lord In Court ; after which my Lord mxanit to 
dine at WalsiDgham Uouae, and iu the way, to vudt Mr. Anthony Dscon ; whieb. my 
Lady Rich understanding, said she would go also to dine with them at Walaingliam'a. 
And mv Lord, asking how slie would be conveyed thither, she answered, that she would 
go in tlieir companies, and in coscii with them, and, arrived at Mr. Bacon's houoe, and 
there disembarked my LunI, her brother, Sir Robi'rt should bring her to Waleingham'a, 
and return hack with the coa<.-h for my Lord, hor brother. All which I write ante you. 
Sir, by woy of advitv, to the end you bo nut tnk<;n unarmed. Women's diacretiona being 
uncertain, it may be abc will not iliionuiint, and tlie conUarv also wilt fall nut. JViiic, tt 
i* ntiAvrd, iKat Mr. J'rrtt JutU not d^mrt.for HuU my LmJ hitlh proruUd him lurr tdA 

t Among AfOmweamt'* foftn. * Jlirrh, L 14S. 
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i^ mmu o0ice Aote eummdu htm ta TvHbey, uiUek i$ to have the custody of the fairest 
damus; so that he wills me to write, that for the bond he hath ¥rith my Lord, he cannot 
refine that office. "*! 

In a postficript to one of her lettars to Anthony Bacon, dated May 3rd, 1596, 
Lady Rich being at the tame in a *^ solitary place where no sound of any news 
can come," entreata him to let h«r know something of the world. Amongst 
other things, she would fain hear what has become of lus wandering neighbour, 
Kgnor Perez. This flattering knave and charming hypocrite, who had the 
insinuating grace of the serpent, the subtlety and impudence of lachimo, was 
on such familiar terms with Lady Rich as to write the following letter to her, 
March 26th, 1595 — 

^Signor Wilson hath given me news of the health of your Ladyships, the three sisters 
and goddesses, as in particular, that all three have aniongst yoarpelves drunk and 
caroused anto Nature, in thankfulness of what you owe unto her, in that she gave you 
not those delicate shapes to keep them idle, but ratlier that you should push forth unto 
us here many buds of those divine beauties. To tliese gardeners 1 wish all happiness 
for so good tillage of their grounds. Sweet ladies mine, many of these carouses I O 
what a bower I have full of sweets of the like tillage and trimmage of gardens.** ' 

The clever scamp goes on to say that he has written a book full of such secrets 
as some persons would not like to have known. He appears to intimate that 
on his return to England, these people must pay or he shall publish, so that 
with the one means or the other he will live by his book. *' My Book,** he says, 
** will serve my turn. But I will not be so good cheap this second time. My 
receipts will cost dearer, wherefore let every one provide 1 " 

In the December of this year 1595, we learn by Rowland White's Letters 
that there was to be a christening at Sir Robert Sidney's, to which Lady Rich 
and Lord Mount joy were both invited. •* I went to Holbom," says White, 
** and found my Lord Mount joy at his house. I said my lady sent me unto 
him, to desire him, both in your name and hers, to christen your son that was 
newly bom, which he very honourably promised to do ; and when I told him 
my Lady Rich was godmother, he was much pleased at it 1 " 

Lady Rich had willingly agreed to be a godmother. Wliite told her that 
both the mother and child had the measles, ''to which she suddenly replied, 
that after eight days there was no danger to be feared, ' and therefore,' she said, 
' it shall be no occasion to keep me from doing Sir Robert Sidney and my lady a 
greater kindness.* When I saw her so desperate, I humbly besought her lady- 
ship to take a longer time to think upon the danger, which she did till that 
afternoon, and then coming to her to Essex House, she told me she was resolved." 
Her ladyship was not afraid of the measles. And yet the christening was 
deferred. Writing later in the month, White reports Lady Rich to be in Town, 
but "the christening is put off till Wednesday, New Year's Eve. She says 
that my Lord Compton desired her to defer it till then, because of some urgent 
business he hath in the country, that will keep him away till Tuesday night ; 
but, / do rather think it to be a tetter that etiddenly broke out in her fair while 
forehead which will not be weU in five or six days^ t/iat keeps your son from being 
christened. But my Lady Rich's desires are obeyed as commandments by my 
Lady." * Evidently the lady wished to look her best, and show no spot on the 

I Birch, vol. i. p. 229. ^ Sloane AISS., 4115. ' Sydney Memoirs, voL L p. 885. 
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face of lior beauty, iu the preneiice of my Lord Moujitjoy. The interast which 
these two mutunlly inspired kept increasing, until at length their illepil inl«r- 
cDurae wafi publicly known; the husband being looke<I upon as no iuipediiDont. 
Johniitone intimates that the patience of Lord Bich as a hu&band was more 
u-Qudered at than admired ; aod that his etraoge conduct in retaining his wife, 
after being perfectly well aware of her connection with Lord Mouutjoy, was 
thought anything but prudent. But the morality of the lime does not appear 
to have been greatly outraged. The Queen showed the tirat s>ga of disapproval, 
(.'amden records the fact, that in 1600. Lady Kich " had lost the (jueen'a favour 
fur abusing her huaband'a bed." This he tH)fl«ued, on ruviBiou of his work, to 
*' Qtiie, mariti (Aorunt violart tuspeelit." 

There is a latter written by Lord Kich to the Earl of Erbsx, dat«d April 16th, 
15d7, which has been held t« be so dark iu meaning, so enigiiialii^l in expression, 
timt nothing has hitherto been made of its contents. Lady Riirh Imd just got 
out of danger from the emall-pox. In a letter dated three days later, Riiwlond 
Whit« says, " My L^dy Ilich is recovered of her small-pox, without any blemish 
to lier beautiful face." Lord Bicb's tetter refers to this illness of hie wife, and 
the consequent danger to her fair face, but it also contained an encIoMire touch- 
ing certain loTe-m.'ktt«rs therein written of, to the perplexity of his Lordship, and 
relating to a " fair Maid" in whom the Ijidy Rich was interested, of whose 
beauty she was so careful as not to send the writing direct for fear of infection ; 
— "My Lord, your Sister, being loth to send you any of her infection, hath 
made me &ii instrument to Bend yuu this enchmd epiiUe qf Dutch (ru« or /alta 
love; wherein, if I be not in the right, I may he judged more infected than 
fittetb my profession, and lo dest^rve worse than the ]k)x of the smallest sixe. If 
it fall out so, I disburden myself, and am free from such treason, by my dis- 
closing it to a Councillor, who, as your Lordship wptl knows, cannot lie guilty 
of any such offence. Your Lordship sees, by this care of a fair maid's b^uty, 
nbe doth not altogether despair of recovoiy of her own again ; which, if she did, 
assured by envy of others' fairness, would make her willingly to send infection 
nmong them. This banishment makes me that 1 cannot attend on you ; and 
this wicked disease will cause your sister this next week to be at more charge 
to buy a masker's visor to meet you dancing in the fields than she would on 
[oDce t] hoped ever to have done. If you dare meet her, I beseech you preach 
|-a*,ience unto her, which is my only theme of exhortation. Thus, over saucy to 
liDuble your Lordship's weightier affairs. 1 take my leave, and ever remain 
your Lordship's poor brother to cemmaiid, Ro. RioB." Now, to my thinking, 
there is no more natuml explanation of this mysterious letter tlian tliut (he 
" fair Maid " of whose lieauty Ijidy Rich is so thoughtful a gnantian, and lo 
whom the " epistle of Dutch true or wimiiialtd love " evidirntly Iwlunpi, is 
Elixnbetb Vernon, coutjin both to Lady Rich and to the Earl of KiiMtx, and lliat 
we here catch a glimjtse of some of tfae Sonneta, as they pass from hand to hand. 
The " Epistle " orer which I»rd Rich tries to shake his wise bead jor'osely, is 
not scaled up from him. Ue has read it, and finds it nnly sf«)pd in the sense ; 
it is, as the unlearned say, all Greek to him, or, ns be sayii, it i« " Dutch." Tbe 
ciibject, too, is amatory, so much he [erredves ; hut whether it pertain to rtal 
life or to fiction is beyond his reach; be merely hopes the brother, who ta 
a Ununcillor of State, will discover no trrason io it. If this love^ptstle, the 
purport of which his Lordship fidled to fathoni, rhnuld have consisted of the 
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Sonnets that Elizabeth Vernon speiiks to Lady Rich in her jealousy, it would fit 
the circuinstAncPB of the case as nothing else couid, and perfectly account for 
LonI Kich's per])lexity. We may imagine how little he would make of them 
when their meauing has kept cotjcealed from so many other pi'yiug eyes for 
nearly three centuries. If my euggestion be right, this tetter gives us a most 
interesting glimpse of the persona concerned, and of the light in which they 
viewed the Sonnets ; here contributing to the private amusement of Lady Ricl^ 
her brother Essex, and Elizabeth Vwnon, whilst Lord Rich is not in the secret. 
Lot ua now glance for a moment at the Lady Kieh in another of the many- 
coloured lights in which she was aeen by her contemporaries. In November, 
1598, Bartholomew Young, a poet of the time,— he who is the largest con- 
tributor to Enyland'a //e/icora,^insci-ibed to her his Translation of the Diana of 
George of Moutemayor, with the following dedication, — 

" To tlie Right Honoutable and niy very good lady, the Lady RicIl 
" Right Honoiirahle, Buch are tlie apparent deftcta of art and judgment in this new 
portrayed Dianii, that their discovery must needs ninke me blush, and abase tlie work, 
nideas with undeserved favour erected upon Hie high and eliining pillar of your honour- 
able protectiun, they mny seem to the beliulder less or none ut rII. The glory whereof 
AS with reason it can no ways be tliou^lit woriby, but by boldly adventuring upon tlie 
apparent demon strati □□ of your mugiiiticent mind, wliercin all virlufs have tlieir proper 
seat, and on tlist singular desire, knowledge, und delight, wheren-ith your Lndyanip 
entertainetli, embracem, and uSecteth honest endeavours, learned langiinges, and this 
particular subject of Dian;i,^ warranted by all virtue and modeety, as Collin, in his Ftencb 
dedicatory to llie illuBlrioiis Prince Louis of Lorraine, at large setletli down and com- 
mandeth ; now presenting it to so sovereign a light, and relying on a gracioua accept- 
ance, what can bo added mors to the full conteut, desire, and perfection of Diana, and of 
her unworthy inlerpteter (that bath in English here exposed her to the view of slrangeis), 
than fur their comfort oiid defence to be arinetl with the honourable titles and coun- 
tenance of so liigli and eicellent a Patroness. But as, oertpin years past, ray honour- 
able good Lady, in a public show at the Middle Temple, where your honourable presence, 
with many noble Lords and fair Ladies, graced and beautified tlioNe sportB, it befell to my 
lot, in that worthy aflsembly, unworthily to peifonn the part of a French orator, by a 
dedicaled speech in the same tongue, and that amongst bo many good conceits, and audi 
general skill in tongues, all the wliile I was rehearsing it, there was not any whoee 
nature, Judgment, and censure in that language I feared and suapected more tlian your 
Ladyship's, whose attentive ear and eye daunted my imagination with the apprehension 
of my disiibilities, and your Ladyship's perfect knowledge in the same. How, once 
again, in this Translation out of Spanish (which language also with the present matter 
b^ing so well known to your Ladyship), whose reprehension and severe sentence of all 
others may 1 more justly fear, than that which. Honourable Madame, at election you 
may herein duly give or with favour take away? I have no other means, than the 
humble insinuation of it to your most Honourable name and clemency, most humbly 
beseecliing the same pardon to all those faults, which to your learned and judicioiie 
views shall occur. Since then, for pledge of tlie dutiful and zealous desire I have to 
serve your Ladyship, the great disproportion of your most noble estate to the quality of 
my poor condition, can afford nothing else but this smalt present, my prayer shall 
always importune the heavens for the liappy increase of your higli and worthy degree, 
and for the full accoinplishmeiit of your most honourable desires. 
" Your Honour's 

" Most humbly devoted, 

"BAHTnoL. YoOKO." 

1 Kiom nhifh Sidiiuy lu..) lua.k^ soiiit translitinna. 
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Kuch was tlie Inngui^go of literature addreasing Lady Tiich. in the year 1598. 

Troubled timea were uow coming for tlie house of Easnx ; the floiula were 
({iithoriug fast in which the star of Lady Kich was to suffer temporary eclipse. 

We may bo salistied that both Eeses and his ambitiouH sister were continually 
linuDted with the thought of his relnlionship to Elizabeth being as near as that 
of (^ueen Mary tituort's son, and that their blood woidd be riinmng too red and 
hi^'h with this royal reminder, which beg&t the most tantatizing hopes ; sang 
with insidioUB suggestion in hie ear, and itecretly undenmned his whole life, and 
that Lady Rich fanned this fire in her brottier's blood, and fed the foolish 
iwpirations of hia perturbed Rpirit. Possibly the early intrigue of Essex and 
his sister with James in 1580,' in which the " Weary Knight " ezpreased him- 
self OS so tired uf the "thrall he now lives in," so deeirous of a change, and 
offered himself, his sister, and all their friends in auytliing he (James) Imd to 
" do aguinet the Queen," arose in great part fcom their thinking tliat a. L'hiinge, 
if brought about turbuleutly, woidd give Essex a chancti of taking the throne, 
(^uite as unlikely things had occurred in the national History. Stowe remarks 
on the tendency of the Kentish Men to be swayed lightly at the change of 
Princes. 

It is certain that Essex's sister was with htm in hie schemes, although she 
personally escaped the consequents. The Sonuels of Hhakfpeai-e hint as much. 
And on the morning of the fntnl Sunday, when Essex and bis armed followers 
rnshed through the streets on their mad minion, rhe was moving about like the 
v(<ry binl of the storm: her spirit hovers visibly above the coming wave of 
commotion. Both Lady Rich and her cousin the Counters of Southampton 
tvere at tlssex House that morning in the midat of the armed men. The Eitrl 
of Bedford (BMward the 3rd Enrl), in his letter of ext-uljiation to the Lonls of 
the Council,* relates how Lady Rich came to hia house in the midst of the 
si^mion, and told him that the Eiirl of Essex desired to epnak with him. When 
he got to Essex House, he found out how he van caught, and he declares that 
when the sally was made, he secretly escaped down a cross street, and made his 
way home again. There can be no doubt lluit her ladyship was a clever, deter- 
mined whip for the Ee««x cause. The Ejtrl of Nottingham, writing to Lord 
Mountjoy on the behaviour of Essex after the trial, tells how he spared none in 
" letting ng know how continually they laboured him about it." " And twvj," 
said Eswx, " / mutt aecvM one who u mott nearttt to ms, my titttr tcho did eon- 
tinuai/i/ urya ms on ictCA telling me how all my fritndt aiut JoUotctri thovght me a 
toward, and that I had lo»l my valour." * Truly his si»ter bad loved him not 
wisely, but too well. " It is well known," she said, '* that I have been mora 
like a slave than a sistar ; which proceeded out of my exceeding love, rather 
than his autliority."* This occurs in her letter of drfeuce, written to the Earl 
of Nottingham, in the postwript of whicli them is a natural touch. " Vour 
Lordidiip's iiohle disposition fomrlh me lu dt-liver my grief uuto you, hearing 
a report that some uf these maliciuuH tougUt« have sought to wrung a vorthy 
friend uf yovri. I know the most of them did hate him fur his x«ttluus following 

■ la > Mn]miuiinti<iD to Rurghlry, Ruil* by Mr. ThoniM FokUt ftntD Bdlnhurgh, Octobor 
7ih, IGSU, b* mjs uf L^y Kich, " Sha 1* v<>ry {UhujuiI in hrr Icttini, iDil wtiif* the xamt |*rt 
tlirrecr In Iwi' brothvr'ii b«IuJf. ' K*,' Ui)> Kiug, ' ruDiuivu<Ii)d niaeh tha fltH'tiitt* af lior wit, iha 
luvvntinn, uul Wfll-inlliuB."'— Jf»rrfiH, 640. 

■ IlirrA AM. .VH-S.. MM. • Bntnr, p. 17. ' l^i-L. ^ SO. 
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tlio servk'O of her Majesty, and besoecli you to pardon my presuming tbus much, 
tliougb I hope his enemiee have no power to harm him." This worthy frieml of 
the EiurrB, about whom the lady is so anxiouB. was Lord Mountjoy. 

On the Bcc«ssioii of Jamas to the English throne, the star of Lady Rich shone 
once more in the Court horizon. We find pompous John Florio among the first 
to boil its re-ariijing. She was one of the five noble ladies to whom he erected 
his five altars, and burnt ioceufie, when be inscribed to them hia Translation of 
Monlaiffne'a Etaays, in 1603; her ladyship beiiig one of those from whom he 
had received countenance and favour ; " one of tho^e whose magnantmity and 
magnificent frank natui'e have so kindly bedewoi my earth when it was sun- 
bmrnt ; so gently thawed it when frost-bound, that I were even more senseless 
than earth, if I returned not some fruit in good measure." 

The new reign opened with a general restoration of E^ssex's friends. Lady 
Bich was one of the six noble peErsonages chosen to proceed to the Scottish border 
for the purpose of meeting and conducting the new Qaeen to the English Capital. 
Iftdj Aine Clifford, in a note to her narrative, says the Queen showed no favour 
to the elderly ladies, when the meeting took place, but to my Lady Rich and 
Buch like company. Here is the testimony of an eye-witness that the lady of 
forty kept her pUoe in nppeiirance with the younger ones of the Court, with 
whom she b classed. The new Queen won in some respects a kindred spirit, and 
made a Favourite com|>anion of Ludy Rich. 6he was, says the French Amba.s- 
Gador Roani, afterwards Duke do Sully, of a bold and enterprising nature j loved 
pomp and splendour, tumult and intrigue. With such a Queen, and in such a 
Court, Lady Rich was again in her glory. Her etalus in the new Court was 
defined by special license. On the occa.sion of the Itoyal procession from the 
Tower to Whitehall, March 15(h, 160-1, her place was appointed at the head of 
fourteen CountessoB, who all bore most noble names. 

The King giantod to Lady Rich " the place and rank of the ancientest Earl 
of Essex, called Bouchier, whose heir her father was, she having by her marriage, 
according to the customs of the laws of honour, ranked herself according to her 
husband's barony. By tliis gniciouB gnint, &lie took rank of all the UiivoiK'sscs 
of the kingdom, and of all Earls' daughters, except Arundel, Oxford, Northum- 
berland, and Shrewsbury." The E^rt of Worcester, writing to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury in 1603,' says, in reporting news of the Court, " This day the King 
dined abroad with tbe Florentine Ambassador, who taketh now his leave very 
shortly. He was with the King at the Play at night, and supped with my Lady 
Ritchie in her chamber. .... We have ladies of divers degrees of favour ; 
some for the private chamber, some for the bid-chamber, and some for neither 
certain. The plotting and malice among them is such, that I think Envy hath 
tied an invisible snake about most of their necks, to sting one another to death." 

The Lady Rich would be able to hold her own, and feel perfectly at home in 
the Court of James and Oriana, where the morals were loose, and the manncra 
free, and ber singular beauty shone nightly unpai'agoned as SuUa Y»Mri». 
"The Court,'' Wilson says, "being a continued Maakerado, where she, the 
Queen, and her ladies, hke so many sea-nymphs or !Nereides, appeared often in 
various dresses, to the ravishment of the behulders ; the King himself being not 
a little delighted with such fluent elegancies as made the night more glorious 
than the day." " Their apparel was lich," says Caileton, speaking of the ladies 

" Ladge'y Ilhv<lralia.i-': v,il. jji. 
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ill ono of lliase masqupii, " but too light and court*san-like for such great ones." 
At the masque which followed the marringe of Sir Philip Herbert, we leuru by 
Winwood's Memorials,' that " there was no small loss that night of chains and 
jewels, and maay great ladiee were mode shoi'ler by the skirU, and were very 
wpII served that they could keep cut no belter." Also, Carleton, in his letter 
to Mr. Wiawood, giving an account of the mairiage, supplies us with a curious 
picture of the Court and K!ing, and the manneiii of both. He says, " The Bride 
mid Bridegroom wore lodged in the Council Chamber, where the King, in his 
Khirt and night-gown, gave them a revtilU-tnalin, before they were up, and spent 
a good time in or upon the bed, choose which you will believe." 

And all went merrily for the I^dy Rich. So long as she only lived in adult«ry 
with Mountjoy, her hououred position in Court and society was unquestioned. 
Itut Mountjoy was conscientious enough to wish to make her his wife, and 
obtain the Church's blessing on the bond which had helil them together so long, 
if so loosely. He desiivd to make his wife an honest woman, and bis children 
legitimate. By an agreement among the several parties a judgment was ob- 
tained from the Ecclexiaatical Court. Lady Rich was divorced from her husband, 
and the Earl of Devonshire immediately married her. Rut the divorce proved 
to be only a legal separation ; not a sufficient warrant for a subsequent marriage. 
The motives of Mountjoy were of the purest and most manly, hut an oversight 
hod assuredly been made in interpreting the law. This attempt to moke the Lady 
Rich bis own lawful wife, drew down on the head of Mountjoy a bursting thunder- 
cloud. The Court world, which had looked on so complacently whilst the supjxised 
Uw of God wa» broken full in its sight, was borrilied at tliis violation of the 
law of man, even though it were done unwittingly. The King was moved to 
such anger that he told Mountjoy he had " purchased a fair woman with n blnck 
fiou! ! ■' others chimed in, most indignantly rejecting the lady's right lo become 
private property. Yet. this *' fair woman with a block soul " had, whilst merely 
living in open criminal intercourse, been accepted as the ligljt and glory of llio 
Court. Mountjoy pleaded with manly tenderness and chari:y for his wife, 
and tried to justify his act, but in vain. Be t«ld the King ihnt " the laws 
of moral honesty, which, in things not prahibit«d by God. I hav« ever held in- 
violable, do only move ma now to prefer my own conscience before the opinion 
of the world." In spite of which noble eentimeut. bis heart broke, trying to 
1>enr the sad lot that liod befallen liim. *' Gnef of unsuccetu^ful love," says bis 
secretary Moryson, " brought bim to bis lost end." He died within four woulha 
of his miu-rioge, April .1, 1606. 

Sir Dudley Corleton, writing to Mr. J. Chamberlain, at Ware Pork, on Good 
Friday, April 17, 160fl, says :— 

■■ My L. of Uevwnsli ire's funeral will be performed in Westminster, about llirw we«ka 
henre. TljKr<> Ih iiincb disunite ■iiioiig the liPraUls, whether bis liiJy's armH nlioiild bo 
impaled with his, ttliich briiign \n qiie^liun the lawfulness of the niarriagD, nnd that ia 
Slid to depend iin tlic mannrr of the divorca Iter CBlale is much tlircalenrd with tho 
King's actuuiit, but it in thought she will find gui'd friendn, for she is visitrd daily by 
the greatest, who prufMM iiiuch love to h«r for h<<r Karl's sh' « ; nieanlime, onioiifnt iho 
meaner sort you mny gueM in what credit abe is, n-lien V.n, Itluniisnn complaiua tlut 
slie bad made liF.r cniiain uf Devonshire ahtnie her and lier wnols kiiidn-d. 

" 2iid May. — It is dolermined that his arms sliall bu wet up singlv, witlmut Ida wife's,'** 



' Vol. ii. |. «. 



' s. r. V. 
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The first publication of the dramatic poet, John Ford, was a poem o 
death of the Kar! of Devonshire, printed in I6O1}, entitled Faiiie't Memorial, 
and dedicated "To the rightly Right Honourable Lady, the Lady Penelope, 
Connteaa uf DeTonshii-e." Some of the lioes are iDtereating : — 

' ' IiiiiVod ill the graceful bouils of denrost life, 
Unjuatly tei'uiBii diagraciful, ha enjoyed 
Ci>Dttnt'» abuiiiliiDca ; hiiniiia«» was rire, 
Pleasure secure ; no traiiUed thought annoyed 
Uia couiforta sweet ; toil was in tod tlcatroyed ; 
Mnugrv the throat of malice, spite of apit«, 
Ub lircd united to bis beart's delight : 

" Ilia heart's delight, who was the beauteoas Star 
Which benutiiied the vnliie of our land ; 
The lights of whose perfBctious brighter are 
Tbaii all the kinjia which in the lustre staud 
Of heaven's foruhKnd by Discretion scnuneil ; 
Wit's onianiBnt I Earlli's Inve I Love's panuUae I 
A saiut divine, a lisaut]' fairly wise : 



A beauty fairly wise, wisely diaereet 

'" "■■■' i mildly at the t<i-~"° "' ■"■ 

■roly divine, divij 



In winking nijidly at the tongua of 
A saint merely divine, divinely swe 
in banishbg th< plidu of iille huaio 



Not relishing, 

Uore than to a female of so high a race ; 

With nieukness bearing sorrow s sad disgrace." 

It is difficult to reeist emiling at the idea of making the Lady Rich a sort of 
wiuleing saint. The Poet is nearer the mark when be likens her, in another stanEa, 
as a wit (imong womfn, to a nightingale amidst a quire of common song-birds. 

Poor Lady Kicb ! Her fate was an full o( contrast as the moral misture of 
her nature, or the outward show of her twilight beauty. The most striking 
oppo»ites met iu her comjilesion, bur character, and her life ; as though the 
parental elements in her were not wull or kindly mixed. Like Be.itrice, she 
eeema to have been born in " a merry hour when a star danced " over her father's 
house ; born to be clothed iu tbe pui'ple of choicest speech a poet's love caa 
lavish ; to sit as a proud queen in tbe haavts of some who were among the king- 
liest of men, and be crowned with such a wreath of amaranth as descends upon 
the brow of but few among womeu. One of the bright particular stars of two 
Courts ; the beloved idol of two heroes ; one of the proudest, wittiest, most 
fascinating women of her time ; the Beauty, in sin^dng of whom, tbe poets vied 
like rival lovers, aa they strung their Jiarps with " Stella'u " golden hair, and 
strove together in praise of tha starry midnight of those eyes that were so darkly 
lustrous with their rich eastern look. And her day of storuiy splendour appears 
to have ended in the saddest way imaginable ; closing in impenetrable uight : 
all tbe pride of life suddenly laid low in the dust of death, and ^a dense a 
darkness aijout her grave, tUat we cannot iu:ike out her name. 

Her mother, the "little Western Flower," lively-blooded Lettice Koollys, 
" She that did supply the wars with thunder and the Court with stars," lived 
on in bar lustihood to a green and gray old age, walking erectly, to appearance, 
after all the crooked 11 esries of her career ; ber sunset going down with a mellow 
and tranquil shine, and dying at last amidst her inournei-s in the very oihuii- of 



snnct.ity. But the daiigliler vanished from view in a moment, wliile yet the 
fctar of her life rode hi(;h, it goes not Buddenly, and we wre left in the durknexs 
all the blinder for the lute daszle of her 6{)I<?udour. She who hod been the 
cynoame of all eyefi, pnsHes out of eight almost unnoticed, and one who v/as 
nmong the first in fame becomes suddenly uulcnown. Of all who were so well 
known in their lifetime, she eurely must hnve been the least remembered in her 
ile;ith. It looks as though the distipi'earance had been intentional ; as though 
i^he hiid taien the black dentb-veil, nnd drawn the dork curtains about her, and 
thiit by a tacit agreement betwixt her and the world, her name and reputation 
Kliould be buried with her body, as one of tho^ie, of whom the Poet sings, who were 
" Merely tiorn to bloom and ilrop ; 
Hf If on earlh tbuy born tlieir fruiiii(te, mirth Btiil folly were tbr crop : 
What of itoal hu Irft, I woniler, when the kUnnR had toBtopt 
' iHitt inrf anhet ' so yon creak it, aniJ 1 want the heart to scold. 



So completely did Lady Bich pass out of sight that not a portrait of her remains. 
Yet she was often paintt^d, and there must have been various pictures of her 
e&lant at the time of her death. One of Burgbley's secret agents, who writes 
to the English Minister from the Scottish Court, informs him on the 20th of 
Oi'tober, 1639, that Rialta (Lady Rich) has sent the King her portrait. There 
is also a portrait of her mentioned, among the goods and chattels at Wanstead, 
iu the inventory taken of Leicester's pro{>erty itfter his doHth. But 1 have fuiled 
to trace either p»inliiig or engraving of Lady Bieh at pieseut in cxib1«iice. 
'J'here is a portrait by Vandyke of her h>;i Hi'Ury. fiist Earl of Holland, whoiie 
curious complexion had KUch attractions for James! He had light hair, possibly 
golden, and the black eyes of bis mother. It in also moiit dilficult to find any 
record of her out of poetry and the St/<liiei/ i/emoira. I know of bnt one montiou 
of her death : it was diAinterred by PiofeMujr Uraik only a few years ago from 
tlie Latin Hidloiy of Robert Johnstone {llittoria Jferum Britanniearuin), pul>- 
lished at Amiiterdam in 16flfi. At piige 420, the writer reliites that Devonshiie, 
stung by the repiroaches of the King, who told him he had purchased a fair 
woman with a Mack soul, broke down altogether and brothel his last in the 
aims of Lady Rich, pa!fdng away in the midiit of her adorations, te*rs, and 
kisses. And he sdds that the lady, woru out with grief and lamentaitxn, did 
not long survive him, bnt, laden willi the robes and decorations of mourning, 
lay night and day stretched on the floor in a corner of her l>ed*ehMmber, refusing 
to be comforttd, except by death. "Happy p«ir," he saj-s, '* luid but a lepU 
union sanctified their glowing and coiisliint love." ThiF is the only my of light 
that pieices the gloom ; the only word that brBuks the siltnco. 

The liauvn with Lom) Uountjoy attnicl^'d the publiu attention at the time. 
But it may be rememlwn-d tlint although Ividy Itich was more clotwly aitocbM 
to Lord Mo'inijoy in thu years I&d9 and 16U0, for instance, than to her husband, 
who, according to Mountjoy, hail kept her from his bed for the npncn of twrtve 
yciira before ihry finally iiud ahonlulcly jnrird; yet there was no bond thnt 
bound her to Mnuntjoy with inviolable tics whin he was away, forexample^ 
with his army in Ireland, Mr.untjoy, we may be sum, was not tJie only " imhlo 
ruin of her magic" At the most he could but claim a share in hoi- until he 
■ "A Ttimtlo •/ Otilv/^'ii." }tiAi>-n Kif titling. 
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had made her his own, after her divorce from Lord Kich. This, indeed, he 
acknowledges hy his diffidence on the score of paternity, for, out of the five 
children assigned to him by Lady Rich, he only recognized and provided for 
three of them as his own. These five children were all born after the Lord 
Rich (on Mountjoy's own showing) had withdrawn himself from his lady's bed, 
and at least four of the five were bom before the re-marriage of her Ladyship 
with Mountjoy. Sidney has painted the Lady Rich as an Angel of Light. The 
allusions to her and to the shady side of her reputation in Shakspeare's Latter 
Sonnets teod to make her look more like an Angel of Darkness. But there was 
a living woman in whom these two alternated, and out of which her nature was 
compounded — the woman who, with her tropical temperament and bleak lot in 
marriage, could yet remain the conqueror of Sidney and herself in such circum- 
stances of peril as he has depicted in his confessions — the woman who would 
fight for her husband through thick and thin, and hurry back to him if she 
heard he was ill, wait upon him and watch over him day and night from a sense 
of duty rather than a necessity of affection — the woman who was passionately 
fond of her children, and so devoted to her brother Robert that she would have 
bartered body and soul for him, and gone through hell-fire for his sake — who 
was always ready to help a friend when her influence was of value at Court — 
this woman has never been portrayed for us, unless some approach to her 
picture under other names has been made by the one great master, solely 
capable, in his dramatic works. 

It is difficult, as Fuller has said, to draw those to the life who never sit still. 
The Lady Rich is one of these subjects, all sparkle and splendoiur, and the 
radiance as of rain which continual motion keeps a-twinkle, so various in their 
humours and sudden in their change. In her the most perplexing opposites 
intermixed with a subtle play and endless sh if tings of hght and shade, many- 
coloured and evanescent as the breeze-tinted ripples of a summer sea. No two 
portraits of her could possibly be alike. Her letters, some of which have been 
recovered by Mr. Grosart since last I wrote, show her to have had the kindly 
heart that was always ready to succour the distressed. For examph 



In March 1596, she writes to Essex: — " Wortliy Brother, I was so loth to importune 
you for this poor gentlewoman, as 1 took this petition from her the last time I was at 
the Court, and yesterday I sent her word by her man that I would not trouble you with 
it, but wished her to make some other friends. Upon which messnee, her husband, 
that hath been subject to franticness through his troubles, grew in such despair as his 
wife's infinite sorrow makes me satisfy her again, who thinks that none will pity her 
misery and her children if you do not ; since, if he cannot have pardon, he must fly, 
and leave them in very poor estate. Dear brother, let me know your pleasure ; and 
believe that I endlessly remain your most faithful sister, Penelope Kich. 

Again, she writes to 

" Mit Renalls, — My old woman Harny hath a suit to my brother, which I would 
not have her trouble him with ; but that it is only his letter to my lord Mayor for a 
mean place that is fallen in his gift, which she desires for her son White. Let me 
entreat you to draw a letter, and that somebody may go if you have no leisure yourself, 
that will be earnest with the Mayor, since it is like he will excuse it if he can for some 
creature of his own ; and so in haste 1 rest, 

" Your very assured friend, 

**rENELOPE Rich. 
" To my friend Mr. Renalles." (1604.) 
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SIDNEYS STELLA. MS 

TO TOE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

" Noni.E Sir,— I liope my firet letter will excuse «oine prtrt of my fmilt, nnd 1 oesure 

you nothing itlinll make me neglect to yield you ull the eamest aBsiirHnfea I cAn of my 

Kffei.'ti'in &nd desireH to be held denr Id yo<ir fa voirr, whose worthy kindneefl 1 will strive 

it by the foithfulleBt endeavours my love can perform towards you, who shall ever 

EJDd Die uDresuiuably, 

"Tour lordship's fuitliful coueia and true friend, 

"Phnklopb Rich. 
" Your lordship's daaj^htcr Is esceeding fair and well, and I hope by yuur son to win 
my wager. 

''Charily, this 10th of May." 

It is endorsed "The lAdy Rich to the Earl of Southampton." &nil has k note, 
"Thinalludeis to the expectation the Earl bod of a son at this time. See Lodge." 
The Beal is a "deer," very much resembliiig that used by Andrew Marrell. 
[Otwart.] 

TO TUE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON. 

"The exceeding kindness I receive from your lordship in hearing often from you doth 
give me infinite contentment, both in referring assurance of your health, and that I 
remain in vour constant favour, which I well endeavour to merit by my affection unto 
your lordship. My Lord Rich doth eo importune me daily to return to my own liouse 
as I oannot slay here longer than Bartelmentide, which I do against his will, and tlia 
cause of his earaeet desire to have me come up is hia being so persecuted for his land, 
as lie is in feBT to lose the greatest part he hath and bin next term, who would have me 
a solicitor to hear part of Ins troubles, and is much ilisuontcntMl with mv stayine so 
lung : wherefore I beseech your lonlnhip to speak with my brother, since I am loUi to 
leave my lady here alone, and if you resolve she shall go with me into Essex, which I 
very much desire, then you were best to write Lo mo thst you would have her go with 
me, which will make my Lord Rich tlie more willing, though I know ho will be well 
ount<inted, to whom I hnve written tliut I will come as soon as I know what my hrotlicr 
and yourself determine for my Lord. 1 am sorry for Sir Harry Bower'a hurt, tliough 1 
ho|>e it is eo little us it will not mar his good face ; and so in haste I wish your lonlohip 
all the honour and happiness you ileHiro. 

** Your lordship's most affectionate cousin, 

"Pesbloi-e Rich, 

" Charily, this 9th of July. 

" To lliu must honourable the Earl of Southampton." 

TO THE EARL OF SALISBURY. 
'■ NoBi.B LoRi). — This gentlewoman hath entreated me to recommend her suit unto 
yoo, of whose good success 1 should be very glad, becauso she is one 1 have boon long 
acfjuaintod with, and ia of ttie best disposition that ever I found any of hnr nation. 1 
bcaecvh your Lordship to favour ber. tliat if it be possible she may attain some satiaTac- 
tiun if her deairea be not unreasouable ; and so wishing your Lordship alt happiiieaa and 
conteotmetil, I r«ni»in 

"Your LonJsbip's moat affectionate friend to do you service, 

"Pkski.dpe Bicn. 
■'Ennile(?) this last of May (lodoried IfiOfi). 
"To the right honourable My Lord, tlie Earl of Salisbury." 

And Rowland White givea us a plouuit glimpse of her ladj-sbip in the aspect 
of a beggai- for others. 

lu March 1597, he had oocanoa to seek her aid for the potpom of gettiiig 




sec THE SECIIHT DRAMA OF SUAKSI'EARE'S SOXNETS. 

presented to the Queen a very earnest petition of Sir Robert Sidney's. He 
enyti, " 1 took this o]iportunity to beseech bor to do you one favour, whicli was 
to deliver this Iett«r (and showed it to her) to the Queen ; she kissed it and took 
it, and told uie that you had never a friend in Court who would be more ready 
than herself to do you any pleasure ; I besought her, in the love I found she 
bore you, to take some time this night to do it ; and, without asking anythiog 
at all of the contents of it, she put it in her bosom and assured me that this 
night, or to-morrow morning, it would be read, and bid me attend her," Wliich 
makes us feel a waft of cordial warmth breathed from a kind ly-a Sectioned heart, 
as the letter disappears in ita temporary resting-place. 

Let me conclude with the words of Anne Bradntreet, the American Poetess 
who wrot« the first volume of verse that was published in New England. She 
composed an Elegy on Sidney forty-eight years after his death, in which she 
said of Lady Bich— 



SHAKSPEARK AND BACON. 
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It was, nnd still is, the custom in some couatriefi for the benighted natives to 
rush forth from their dwellings at the approach of a lunar eeltpBe, and howl 
liislily, with the inteation of Ecaring awny the demon of dnrkness that in sup- 
posed to be devouring the mooo. But if I, io common with a. few others, do 
raifio m; voice nod put ou literary war-paint to face the Douuellian pliantom, 
it 18 uot from any preseutimeut that the bogey Ducon i§ going to swallow 
Bhakepeare, nor from any fear that our luminary is about to suSer its eclipse. 
Mr, Donnelly may talk of " hurling Shaktpeare dawn /torn Am petUgtul; " ac- 
cording to my calcuIatioD, there would be less disparity between modem engineer- 
ing appliances and the hoisting of the Alps bodily fi'om their base, than there is 
betwixt his proposed means of removal anil the del/iroiiement <if S/iaJttpeart. I 
think he might just as well decree a new volcano, or propose a motion for li 
genetal earthquake. Therefore I do not turn aside from the more imntediat* 
purpose of the present work to say one word in defence of Sliakapeare's author 
sliifi, because of any anticipation that thin revolt against common sense is goiug 
to effect his dethronement. I should not even like it to be thought that I taka 
ati tMtiix the profiosition that Fiancis Bacoo WTot« the Plays and other poetry 
of Sbakspeare , indeed, I am willing to confess that the joke of attributing the 
works of Shakspeare to Bacon is huge enough to be enjoyable. Only to think 
of the maddening effect on serious S>hakspeareans who will not see the joke I I 
look upon Mr. Donnelly's information that Bacon was the real author of Shak- 
speare's and Marlowe's Flays, not to include Montaigne's Bttayt, and Burton's 
AtuUomy qf Melanehoty, as a " veiy great secret '' indeed ; far exceeding the 
one confided to George X>yer by C'harlos I.amb when he told the guileless 
gobemouche that Lord Castlereigh was the author of the Waverley Novels. To 
me it is wliat Hliakspeare himself terms a " fanatical phantasm." Nevertheless, 
for the truth's sake, I slull treat the matter seriously in my own way. For it 
is the siune here as tvorywhcTo tslsc, there is no sure protection, now or at any 
time, against fraud an<l falliury except in our mastering the fundamental data 
for ourselves. It is only by taking Cull possession of the genuine facts that we 
can prevent the phantoms of unreality from taking posatttion of us, and haunting 
us with their delndons I We are continually learning and having to releam 
the lesson that there is no defence against impostures, no freedom from fallaciea, 
past, present, or future, save in ascertaining the facts, truly estimating their 
force, and holding on hard and fast to their evidence. 

I liavo no intention of calling names as a substitnte for argnment. Mr. 
Donnelly complains that a deluge of opprobrium has been let louse upon him ; 
but the jieople who have pursued Sbakapeare with a blizi&rd of abuse should 
not cry out or squirm and squeal when the pitch is made hot for their own 
behoof. 

The Donnetlians hare been studiously oETensive in speaking of Bliakspeare. 
They have done their dirtiast to defame and degrade the life, the character, the 
relations, and outward circumstances of the man whom Mr. Donnellv oalla 
*' Caliban," and to defile his image in the innermost sanctuary of our aflectioa. 
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THE SECRET DRAMA OF SHAKSPEARE'S SONNETS. 

a gterquiiiarice to have liia fling of filth at Shtikspeare. 

I obsessed nith a spirit of hntred and tmcleanii^s 
agiuQBt Shukspoare ; his persooal eonuty looks like au uninistaka'jlQ eymptciin 
of coufii'med mania. It is only the sDob in soul that would speak ignobly of 
any man, even a ^hakspoare, on account of his poverty in early hfe, or seek for 
a writer's nobility in his suiTOimdings, Mr. Donnelly's vulgarly virulent treat- 
ment of our great Foot, his parents, hia bringing-up, his early occupations, his 
wife, hiH children, his character, is a thing to be held in derision so long aa it 
may be had in remembrance. Moreover, be who has said " the proposition that 
Shakspeare, the man of the documents, and the writer of the Flays were one 
and the same person cannot be aeeepted by any lane man " (p. 46), has no right to 
complain if he or his co-mates should happen to be called crazed. Fersonally I 
do not see how anything but a gi'eat mental delusion could account for the 
hypothesis that Francis Bacon was the author of Shakspeare's Plays, Poema, 
aud Sonnets 1 But one would not therefoi-e say that the Donnelhans are 
ordinarily insane. Nevertheless, it does seem in accordance with the fitness ot 
things that this delusion should have been engendered in the brain of poor 
Delia Bacon. I feel that hers was amongst the saddest of all human tragedies 
— those in which the martyr falls inefiectually on behalf of an error that vroa 
sincerely mistaken for the truth. Her sufferings make one gentle for her sake — 

The Delian diver wrecked her life to graap 

A pearl elie saw by visiounry gleams. 
And died viith emiity haiid that could not clasp 

The treasure only renJ in her dresms t 

But facts must be faced, and whether as a birtli of physical disease or only of 
mental jierversion, whether as the cause of disease or the result of it, this 
fabric of false vision was first dreamed into existence by Delia Bacon in tlie 
year 1845 ; her belief being announced in Putnam's MagaziTte for January, 
1856. The delusion was primarily conceived through falsely assuming that 
Whak.-ppare had neither the natural (|ua!ilifations nor the education belitting 
IliC "v.ter of the pliiy;; ; iind all the olTtnts following her desperate venture 
have been directed to the support of that fundamental fallacy. 

First, it was hastily assimied that Shakspeare could not, and it was then 
inferred that he did not, write his own works. They tell us that hb hand- 
writing and the nose of his bust at Stratford are dead against his being the real 
author of the Flays and Foemsl 

But to suppose that a college education and a profound acquaintance with the 
classics are necessary to the bringing forth of a Shakspeare is to nii«a tht lemon 
qf hia lift, the supreme lesson of &II literature, because in him it was triumph- 
antly demonstrated once for all, that these are not necessities of the most real 
eelf.deTeloping education ; that nature grows her geniuses like ber game-birds 
and finer-flavoured wildfowl, by letting Uiem forage for their own living, to flnd 
what they most need. It was learning in the school of life that was the best 
education for him, and in that school, as he says of Cardinal Wolsey, 

" From hia cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good oae." 

Probably he had not many books to read ; but he was not made out of books. 
When Kature wonts a new man, it is not her way to make him out of old books. 



SIIAKSPEAIIE AND BACON. 3C9 

B4K>ks are too often used as the means of getting our thinking done for us. 
Sh;ikspcare did his own. He could transmute from books, but liis genius pre- 
ferred to work on nature, and di*aw his drama directly from the life. It is with 
too many people as Butler says — 

** Yet ho that is l»ut able to exjiress 
No sense at all in several laiif^ua'/es, 
Will ]>ass for leanieiler than \iv that's known 
To 8i>eak the strongest reason in his own ! " 

That delusion has been very common, and it is a delusion still, although one 
that is l)eing exploded. 

Mr. Ruskin once wrote to me — " Your e<lucation was a terrible one, but mine 
was far worse ! " The one having had all that wealth could buy, the other all 
that |)Overty could bring. 

" Fair seed-time had my fouI," says Wordsworth in refon*ing to the influences 
of nature that hcli>ed to e<lucate him as a boy, when he too w^asa bit of a poacher, 
and indifferent to the study of books. 

The gi*cat point here is, that nature did not produce Shakspearo as the result 
of a scholastic education, nor by rt^fining an ancient tyjw that had been long 
manipulated by men, but threw back for a fiesh start to produce a new typo 
altogether from her own font. She did just what she tau<>:ht Sbakspearc himself 
to do ! Instead of adopting nr.d p)lishing or further effacing the old literary 
ty|»es, it was his wont to go back to natu:e on numerous lines of character to 
find the fresh soil in which ho could siKiuro the life and strength and hoarded 
riches of an original rootage. The secret of this matter is to l)e found in nature, 
anil not in the cnim of mere acciiMvement. It was by nature Shakspeare had 
that relationship with Source itself, that rootage in the spiritual which taps the 
well s[)ringK of the universal life, and directly draws its strength and succour 
from the Infinite ! 

No approximately correct estimate of Sliaksprare in relation to those few bare 
facts of his life to Ik? found in the diKuments can be formed unless we take them 
j)/v8 the peisonality of the Man. as he was known to his "fellows," to Chettle, 
to Mai*ston, to Henry Wriothesley, to Ten Jonson, to the stage, and as we see 
him in the mirror of his works. **The older one grows," says Goi'the, "the 
more one prizes natunil gifts, Ix^cause by no possibility can they be procured 
and stuck ( n." And in '* natural gifts," as we know, our Shaks[>eare was pro- 
eminent, was supreme. Ren Jonson saw this when he told the world how little 
Shakspeare was indebted to l^t in and still less to Greek. Nor did he need it, 
says Jonson, who was the nearest of them all in taking the measuie of the man! 

** lA'ave thee alone for the i-oniikirison 
Of all tliat insolent On'ecc or hau;;htv Rome 
Sent f«>rt]i, ur since did from their ashes como. 
I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither Man nor Muse can pruis(> too much.'* 

He recognized the well-spring of ebullient life that rose and overran with its 
irrepressible force of abundance, lie portrays him as a very Mercutio of a man, 
flowing with that facility which made it n(H*essary that he should at times be 
htopi>ed to prevent a deluge. Such an inexhaustible fount of life rose in him» 
springing fresh and free from the world of life beyond all literature I 
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In the minds of Delia Bacon, Mra. Pott, axii Mr. Donnelly, the genesis of the 
delusion may bo traced to the beginning at first with false idetis conoeming 
Hhakapeare, and next t > falliicioiiK inferences resulting in a, false Ideal of Bacon. 
It 19 not a fact that Shakspeare was a low-bom, illiterate feltow, or that hii< 
fftthei" was a " Poor Peasant," but a falsehood to begin with. Hia fiLthei- was a 
Yeoman. As to his classical acqiiiremeQt« ; in accordance with the education of 
the time, he would learn suflicient Latin at the Gmmmnr school to read and drnw 
from Ovid as he does some years atterwatda in his Venu» and AJoni*, to wlich 
he prafixes the Latin motto, and says proudly and detiaotly to those who had 
decried him and liis scholarship, " Let the mob mwnxl at t/iin^s base, to vie o/so 
goUen-locked ApoUo shall supply ev,pa filled with water of Cattaly." 

Mr. Donnelly soon demonsti-at ea the fact ihat he is not to be trusted either 
in his statements or cjuotations without vei-ifloation. He writes again and 
Bgtiin, " he was not for an age, but for all time." Twice over the " mightieU 
Julius" is quoted as the "mighty JuUub." These are small matter.s but 
significant when credit ix at stake. He falsely asserts, that in S/i'ikijKore'a 
tijae the very name of Shakspenre was considered to be the quintesFenee of 
vulgarity I He falsely asserts that Sbakspeare'a pursuits and his associates 
(who included Lord Southampton) wer^ not fnrourabK' to his ac(|uiriDg know- 
ledge in London. He falsely asserts that there is no evidence whatever to show 
that Shakspeare was a diligent student of book» ! The satirist Marston baa 
emphatically assured us that he was. Also we learn that Shakspeare was a 
buyer of books at sales by some memoranda that were found at Stiatford on 
the back of the panel of a jury dated Nov. 1596, beginning, " Mr. Shaxpei-e, 
one book. Mr. Barber, a coverlet." There bad been a suit between Margaret 
Younge and Jane Pemt, and a sale, at which Shakspeare was present on the 
look-out for books. At least we infer that it was he, and not liie father, who 
could not write. 

The Great Crt/ptoffram abounds in errors concerning well-known mutters 
of fact, in oversights and contiadictions. Shiikfipeare was not "an obs.-iire 
actor" in MOl {jl, .;,■!:!). \\> lu-o not told tliiit Uacon d,i>hi-,! off it jiliiy in :i 
fortnight (as Mr. Donnelly says), but that Shakspeare did so ! It is not, as be 
asserts, wholly different with Shakspeare from other men of the time. We 
know far more about him, for instance, than we do of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The Dedications of Shakspeare's two Poems to the Earl of Southampton are 
not merely " supposed to imply " a clone "social relationship," as Mr. Donnelly 
phrases it ; they prove it I 

Judith Shakspeare signs her initials in a very straggling manner, whereupon 
Mr. Donnelly gets upa long and futile tirade against Shakspeare for not teacbuig 
his daughter to read and write ; ergo he could not have written the plays I and 
yet the cipher proclaims that Susannah Shakspeare was " well-tauoht" (p. 747). 
In short, it is difficult to believe one word the gentleman says who has a waist- 
coat on of THAT colour. His reasoning constantly reminds one of the man who 
prognosticated that people would soon cross the Atlantic in three days, and who 
"rf«i not see Itow it could be otherwise." He has no diffidence on account of 
ignorance. He quotes — 

" But I con him m> llianlc:" 

" Yd, Itianit, 1 iiitist ym am." 
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aiivl denounces both as " sheer nonsense." But to '' con thanks " is good pro- 
V initial English still current in the North. Sidney uses it in the Arcadia (p. 
224)— 

*' I con thee thank to whom thy dogs he dear.*' (1590.) 

It means to express an obligation. The same ignorance, ludicrous errors, and 
absurdities of assertion aro apparent in the cipher-narratives, which of them- 
selves suffice to prove the ciphers cannot have been the work of Bacon. 
There is no need to " rack the style " of Mr. Donnelly to make it confess that 
the language is not Bicon's. It is thrice impossible for this to be Bacon's 
English — " My lord stnick his spur up to the lowel against the panting sides 
of his horse " (p. 737). Struck his spur up to the rowel has no meaning^ 
l>ecause the rowel includes the Hpur-|)oints that revolve with it. Neither is one 
spur enough to be struck against both sides of the horse. What Shakspeare 
himself wi*ote on the subject was this — 

" And bending forwanl (he) struck hui arni^d heels 
AgiiinM the {Minting suics of hni poor jade 
Up to the rmnl-hcoti" 

Tiiat is English. But in picking out the cipher-narrative the English hM 
been completely desti-oyed. 

Again, the nariutive says—" Bardolfe is now almost as good as dead ; sktin^ 
kWe*l outright by the Itatid of the old jade" Now a man who was not quite 
dviuX could not be said to have been killed outright. Moreover, the act could 
not be attributed to the iMtid of the Queen, who had only ordered the pursuit 
(p. 682). 

Stratford is called ** otie of t/ie Peasant Towns qf the West'' (p. 730). 
A double im{K>ssibility, as the town was not in the West, but exactly in the 
middle of En^^land, and townspeople are not identical with but opposed to the 
Peasantry or PaganL They were not 15,000 peasants who lived in Stratford* 
on-Avon in the time of Shakspeare. The number is Mr. Donnelly's. 

The cipher story tells of a desperate attempt on the part of the Queen (in 
1601) to find out who was the author of the play of Ridiard II, ^ which was 
certainly well known to be Shakspeare*s, as it had been published in 1597 and 
again in 151)8, with his name on the title-page; of that fact there never vras 
a doubt. 

One of Mr. Donnelly's many " reasonable probabilities " is that Robert Cecily 
** Says 111," or "Seas-Ill," being Bacon's most bitter and inveterate enemy, was 
well awai*e that he was the real author of the Plays ; knew that he had shared 
in the Essex conspii*acy, and wrought on behalf of rebellion in writing the Play 
of King KicJiard II,, but that he concealed the fact and kept the secret to him* 
self, only having his revenge by compelling Bacon to take a dastardly part 
against Essex at his trial I 

And here is a pretty story told of Shakspeare by the cipher-narrative. " Hie 
healt/i is very jtoor. It teas my presnrmise tluU lie is blasted tcM thai dreaded 
disease, a most incurable malady. His looks jyrove it. One day I did chance to 
meet him, and aUhowjh I am t/v// acqiuiinteil with him I tcould not have known 
him, the transfonnation teas S't great. . . He is tuH more than thirty-three^ in 
his yotUh tcritten doirn old tcith all (he chanwters of age. His check is white^ hie 
wioe hollow, his hand dry, hie hair grey, his step feeble, and hie head wags ae he 
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W4LKED. There U a beagtly ioound neio Iienled ontfie side qf his neok, aiul a gri>at 
wen or gall, sometJnn^ like tfie Hitg'e evU., which every day grows greater." la 
another statement assigned to Bn«Dn, Shakapeare is said to be " nd yet t/iirly- 
three," but he is a. stooping, decrepid, WHiTE-haired old man. He is being eaten 
away with several dise&ses. Hf has tbe gout, the French pox, horrible break- 
ingH out, doubtless meant for buboes, and he " hath fallen into a consumption." 
Now, Shaktpeare whs thirty-three in 1597, and at this time, in ISDfi-T, tlie 
character of FalatafE waa created for the dramas of First King I/enrg IV., and the 
following Merry Wives of Windsor. The cipher-narrative also volunteers Ibe 
information that Bncon ani his brother Anthony drew the fat man FalslaS nnd 
his "great round belly" from Bhakspeare as their "original model" (p. 815), 
who is also described as a great over-greedy glutton, or greedy-guts, " weighing 
two hundred pounil " (p. 814). And the narrative I'elates how tlie play-house 
was crowded to see this decrepid, diseased, consumptive, pox-ixitted, strumou)i, 
white-faced, white-haired, worn, wizened, and boned^own old man (in 15Q7) 
"caper" in his grossnesa with hia "great round belly." 

Thus we have it all on the same authority that S lakspeare was physically 
decayed or rotten and sick unto death in the year 1397 ; his life was being 
6aten out of him daily by at least two incurable diseases, not to mention tlte 
"venerean speculiition," or lal-est novelty from France; and that he was then 
tottering and trembling on the crumbling edge of the grave. At the same time, 
or immediately afterwards, in 1597, we find him not only as tbe original model 
for Faistaff, but capwing on tbe stage in the pei'formance of that character; 
etill later, we ai'e told by the Bamc authority, that the (^ueen calls Shakspeare 
" tlie fat creature," and Cecil refers to him as " the fat fellow." And, it may be 
added, when Shakspeare signed his will in March, 1616, we find he did so "iu 
perfect health and memory." If these revelations are considered astounding, it 
must be confei^sed that the language in which they are put forth is altogether 
in keeping. Here are a few samples of tbe new Baconian English conveyed by 
the raedium>'hip of figureB. 

"/ derived ihnm iii:w»." " Almnst ha!f th.ad." "T ti^sked liim what he is doin;; 
here." " The mwsh-admired plays we all rate so high I " " The mtbjeels are bsyond 
hit abiUtg." " He is subject to the gout in his great toe." " Enough brain-potoer." 
"A bold,forK>ard,&ndmiOst vulgar boy." This was done — "So that not only their 
bodies but their souls might be damned." The question is, how did the figures 
get infected bo that Bacon's English should be converted into the Tulgarest 
nineteenth century newspaperese 1 

The cipher goes with tbe language of it — tbe one cannot he Elizabethan and 
Dot the other. If the language be not Bacon's, then he is not the author of the 
cipher, nor responsible for the narratives evolved by Mr. Donnelly. In one 
place the cipher-narrative says that Shakspeare "is a poor, dvM, HI spirited, 
greedy creature." Here we can at once convict it of lying gros-^ly and maliciously 
by the personal testimony of the men who knew him, such as Chettle, John 
Davies, and Den Jonson. Their evidence is sufficient to destroy all credence in 
the narrative, and consequently all truth in tlie cipher. But independently of 
these eye-witneases, the cipher goes on to convict itself once more, for, on 
another page (915), the narrative affirms that the same man "/lath a qvick ml." 
Mr. Donnelly plainly shows ns how his theory was falsely founded from the 
fl.st. He lets us see the unfolding of his dran;a of self -del uaion. How tbe 
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fitlne vision was externa lizoJ, and tlie eyes were brought to soe tliat which was 
siibjoL'tivtily supplied, liv tliat hides amy tiiid ; aud lie has ccueequently found 
tbe cipliuni that none but himself Imd liiddeu and none hut himself could find. 
Kor example, he discovered that the words " disease " and " disdaees " occurred 
more fieijuently than usual in the Pli*y of 2 Ifmr^ IV. He sajs, "They 
>uri} found tice/w titTKj ; this, with the cipher-syst«m of using the same word 
over ni.iny times, probably implit« thirty-six dilTerent references, nearly all, I 
take it, to Ubiiks|iearu's diseases " (p. 80). SSuch a fanatical fiiith wonld fumisfa 
the writer's mind with germs of Hhnlcspwire'a manifold discuses which ar« after- 
naiils imfoMed byai<l of (he cipher. Mr, Donnelly dcclnrc* that such compounds 
as " Stat lU " for Oocil, " Jack $fntr " for Shiiiks|ieare, '" Ami II " for Aunt, and 
'* 11a aud C'Sn " for llacou, vere necessitaled and ai2opted in onler that the secret 
cipher mi^ht not be delected. At the s-imu time, the whole inscrutuhle schema 
wiis revealed to him bocausw the name ot Bacon is openly used in the PUy of 
1 Kitij/ Ilanry /T., and the u>ime of Francis u/tjieart tun/iv timai over; tbe writer 
Imviag gone out of his uay tu i^mphiuiixe the tiume of Francis by ruading Tom, 
DJclc. and Francis, instead of Tom, Dick, aud llarry. Thus thu directions for 
liiidin^ the venlable author of the plu)'S were given plainly and publicly as 
those on a sign-post ; Francis tlacon, Nicholas Itikcon's sun, St. AlbiLns (1 i/giiry 
IV., IV. ii.). 

Mr. Donnelly could not understand why Falstaff should E.iy " On, fiaeona, on," 
unless Francis Biicon wrote that and the other plays. If they had been called 
*' Hogs " he might have comprehended. But lincons ! Hera was a mystery 
iudv4Hl. He did not know that " Bacons " was good provincial English for 
country clowns, as we have it still in " Chaw- Bacons," with no particular 
refereuce t« Francis or Delia Bacon, or tha " Bucous " that do follow tbf m. 
With a simplicity almost toucliiug ho says. " Whsu I road that plirane, ' Un, 
liacoaa, on,' I said to myself, ' Beyoml quttlion tiara it tt eiphar in thU pfai/.' " 
And he did not see how it could be otherwiiie. Beginning with the " Francis 
Bacon " and *' St. Atbous " in I Henry IV., we can see how the picking out of 
certain words suggested his narratives. For example, tha word " Bacon " hod 
been lookod up by Mr. Donnelly in the Plays, and found in the Marri/ K'tvut qf 
llV>t</»wr, IV. i.. where it is said tliaf'/Zaay hog i» iMtin/or liiteim" This also 
*s supposed to furnish evidence that Lord Bncon wrote the Plays T The «tory 
ras tlut Sir Nicholas Bacon, fatlier of Fi'ancia, being on the Northern Circuit, s 
riminal once plcuded with him for his life on account of their kinship, for, na 
lo urgetl, Ills imiue was Hog and the Judy's was Bacon. Whoreufion 8ir 
vIcIkIus replied that Hog was not Bacon until it had been well-hanged. We 
may siippo^ tbe " Haug hog is Latin for Bacon" in the pl:>y to have been 
based un the ttorif. But what then I The story would not be alluded to 
without a moml or a pur))ueu. What would tlint intention be tu the year 1599 t 
At that time Bacon hud got all be could out u( Esse:! or by his means, and waa 
working against htm mure than wiis visible above board. Bacon was an avid, 
not to say a greedy man. As Mr. Doimclly might say, be was eomewbat 
" hoggish," and a hog that is hangod being Bacon, the hnmour in reversioD 
would consist in Uacon being a hog, im// ham/td. That I offer as the likelier 
version of the int«rpolati'd ptuMigo or shifting scene in this Ptny. 

If, as now to be inforcd, them was an intimiioJ gini at the living Bacon, con- 
sidered as a Log only, then nnoihcr of )lr. Donnelly's mystefios may be cleared 
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up, as this would account for the name of Francis occurring twenty times in one 
column, when the special object was to conceal the writer's own name ! In thus 
repeating the Christian name the writer is rubbing in the salt, as it were, to 
make the Bacon. Moreover, he has added a sign-post in his reference to the 
St. Aiban's road, so that none of the initiated could mistake the way. 

But imagine Bacon as the author making fun of that kind at his own expenf^e, 
or giving any such a chance for people to point the moral in this way — Hang- 
hog = Bacon, Bacon = Hog to be hanged ! What an enjoyable jest for him I 
No wonder the young lords of the Essex faction were spending their time in 
1599, as Rowland White records, " doing nothing but seeing Plflys." 

Mr. Donnelly has not understood the humour of Shakspeare, but has taken 
his ** Gammon of Bacon " much too seriously. The man who caricatured Kiug 
James on the stage in 1606 would never have hesitated at making fun of Bacon 
or any one elhO who offered the occasion. There is, however, a far more 
important thing to be considered in the Windsor Play — that is, the deer-stealing 
and the venison of which game — or game-pie— is made in this drama. Was 
Bacon the deer-stealer, and all the rest of Shakspeare the Stratfoi-d youth ] 
Assuredly the man who did st.al the deer also wrote the Merry Wives of Windsor ^ 
in which the deer-stealing is acknowledged, and the Lucys' coat of arms is 
punned upon by name, and Sir Thomas Lucy is converted into Justice Shallow, 
and served up with the venison, for the amusement of all the world for all time. 
The Luces, fish, ai'e turned into Louses by Sii* Hugh Evans ! Pai;e says, " I 
thank you for my venison, Mr. Shallow ; " and Shallow says, " It was ill-killed." 
But Page hopes to " drink down all unkindness " over the venison pasty. The 
wri er of that was most cei-tainly Will Shakspeare, the native of Stratford, not 
the Londoner, Francis Bacon. Moreover, this Play was composed by command 
of Queen Elizabeth, and, as we are credibly assured, was written in a fortnight 
by the man who stole the deer ! That command would cause a flutter at the 
theatre, and a fitting of p>irts by Shakspe^ire himself, with copy in his own hand- 
writing. Do you think that his playfellows Burbage and Kempe, Lowine and 
Arnim, were not sharp enough to know their man, of whom they were so proud 
as a ** shrewd fellow,'* who beat all the University men 1 Do you imagine they 
did not know whether he wrote his own work, or only kept a ghost that came 
up through the trapdoor when called for, as Bacon 1 Such a quick response in 
fulfilment of the royal command would be the crowning feat of that fertility 
of invention, that facility and incredible celerity in execution, which gave liim 
his unapproachable supremacy amongst the playwrights of his or any other time. 

It is strange fcr me, who have spent many years with Shakspeare, to recount 
facts and reformulate the evidence that shows he was really the writer of his 
own works ! But as 1 happen to be responsible for this elaborate elucidation of 
the Sonnets, I am able to bring forward witr esses with testimony that seems to 
1 ave been but little suspected by the Baconians. Also 1 see that Mr. 
Donnelly quotes me .* s having said something which appeared to favour his 
view. 

There is some advantage in a writer being well-read in his own subject, but I 
have seen no instance of the anti-Shakspcareans knowing anything like enough 
of the evidence that bristles against them impenetrably in the Sonnet*. Either 
from ignorance or from wariness they ap|)ear to be very shy of the Sonnets, and 
I can assure theai there are sound r..'asons for their being so. The Sonnets have 
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HO'.uetbing ilocUive to any on this part of the eubjeot. They will fuiuish a reply 
ftf^niuttt whU'h there will he no i>w»ibl(i uppeul. The Son nets are full (if data lite 
niiiHt lioGoile. criteria the most coaclueive, and facts the nioet faUil to titeir great 
f'lUiicy. But thexe facta will not be ij{iioreil by any etickiuj of oue'» bead in Ifae 
sun I nut to see thtsiu ; tliey remain visible to others, however the Baconians niay 
bo bliudeil by the miu[>ceiA of a fa'se theory I 

To recajiitulate. Biiefly, thefactH are these. In the year 1500 SUakspeare had 
begun to be known na the writ«r of Soo^a aad SonnotH. As already shown, he 
began to write them in 15U0 for the young Liarl of Southampton, then a youth of 
seventeen. The early ones were written with his " t'upU I'mt," before he had 
printed his first pcKJin of I'eiHu aitd AdtmU. Afterwards he writes some of theni 
iu a builf that huM been provided for the purjiuae by the Karl, lu writing suuh 
Sonnets in Ho u thump ton 'a uwii tabI»-l>ook or ulliuui, liis friend is to ntipply the 
subject-matter, is to luruiah bis own urgumeuts, ia to lieouine the Ti^uth Aluse, is 
to inspire and give tight to the invention or iuiiiginulion nee>Je<l for tbtipur()Osc of 
writing. So much ia to be read in Bounot 36. In Sonnet 77 we see him writing 
in this very Bovk, which he calls "Thy Book," when he invites liis fr.end also 
to write iu it ! In thai Book certain of the Sonnets were wi itten by Sliakspeara 
himself. There they wei-e to stand in the siglit of hiK friend, and his friends, to 
be read, ax he says, by those " curious days." Tliere they were read by the 
" Privat« Friends " (as known to Meres) iu Che Poet's own handwriting, wh'ch 
oertainly could not be mistaken by Southampton and Ksst^z for Francis Bacuii'a. 

ThuH tl.e Souneta were known to be Shakftpenre'a when they were circulating 
in MS. umoug his" Private Frienls" befoi-e 1598. Tliey were knewntoFniucia 
Mei-ea as ShakM|)eare'i>in I5'J!<. Twuul them were printed as SluikKi>eure'a in llui 
I'lutwitate Piigrim (1599). ThL'V circulated amoug-t lliePrivut« Fiieiids during 
many years in Shakspearu's own hand-writing. Uliiuf of his " Private Friend* " 
was the Enrl of Southampton, to whom he publicly dedic ites his two poems ; when 
he t«l!s his friend that he has future woik then in hand that is pre^edicated 
to him! He offers the Sonnets as this premised work, hence ho describes 
them as the " Ball en teuJer of a Poet's deot" — that is, the debt already c&n- 
ti-arted and acknowledged iu the inscriptiou to Lucrtee. In 1609 the Sonnet* 
were printed by Thorpe an Shakspearo's, and dedicateil to William Herbert, wlto 
was one of tne later Private Friends of the Poet ; and who, as the editota of the 
firBt folio tell us, had pursued Shakspeare with very great favour. Although 
Sliakspe ire did not pabtish them hi mself they were known to be his, and, aa 
we learn from Bi.'nsou, the editor of the second edition (1C40). Shakspeare not 
only identified thum as bis own, be likewise defended theui against some charge 
o( imputity. Now, they toll us that Shakapeare wua one nf thoa; unearned 
[KX)p]e will) are nut ediiuated at college, and iberefure he was not iiualifiei] tu 
wnie the Plays, Poems, and Sonnets ; wbcn<ns Biicun was one of the I,i-um(vl. 
He was eiliicated at Cambridge. This same charge of not lioiug ou« of th« 
Learned, as tilarlowe, Nash, and Bacon wore, waa nuule ogainbt Sluiks|imre by 
his earliest oppoDonta and rivals. He was pointed to as the num of a l^At 
rounfr^ ^romauir hwv.'ltdgt, i. e. I o was educated at a country gramnutr school, 
and never was "gowned in tlie University." But they ideutiti<tl him as th» 
nnlearued man who did write the I'hiyn, not as the un^ualitied man who did not I 
Tliey cliarged bim with 8t«uling from ihem — not from Bacon, Now, the writvr 
of til..' Suuuetn is coufessodly tb:s man who did not I'ecoire a college ediit 
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He personally recognizes the charges brought against him by the Nash and 
Greene clique that he was one of the unlearned, not a University man, not a 
Master of Arts, but a self-educated man, and, in short, an ignoramus I Nash 
personified him as "Ignorance," and Shakspeare, as writer of the Sonnets, 
accepts that designation. He tells Southampton — 

"So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse, 

As every alien pen hath got my use, 

And under thee their poesy disperse : 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 

And HEAVY Ignorance aloft to flee. 

Have added feathers to the Learned* s wing. 

And given Grace a double Majesty : 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 

Whose influence is thine, and bom of thee : 

In others' works thou dost but mend the style, 

And Arts with thy sweet graces graced be ; 
But thou art all my arty and dost advance 
As high as Learning my rude ignorance" (78) ' 

Whereas Francis Bacon was one of the Learned, was a College man, educated 
at Cambridge, was '*goioned in the University ;^* and he was a man whose 
rude ignorance could not be lifted to the side of Learning by the patronage of 
Southampton, or anybody else, as Shakspeare' s had been ! That is the reply of 
the Poet who wrote the Sonnets, to the people who say he did not write them 
because he was an unlearned man ! 

We. also gather from the Sonnets, not only that Shakspeare wrote Plays, but 
that he looked upon the writing of Plays as his own proper " work,* for he 
speaks of his Poems and Sonnets, devoted to Southampton, as being the product 
of his " idle hours,^ distinguished from his working hours. Next, we have the 
disparaging estimate made by Shakspeare himself of his own work as a play- 
wright. This occurs in the 100th Sonnet, about the year 1598. He had not 
written to his friend for some time past, and he chides his Muse for playing 
truant and neglecting her one supreme subject — 

** Where art thou, Muse, that thou forgett'st so long 

To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 
Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 

Dark'ning thy power to lend base subjects light ? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent ; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

Ani gives thy pen both skill and argument." 

His labours for the theatre were spent on subjects considered to be inferior when 
compared with the work he had to do for his noble friend 1 

The Baconians do not explain whether Southampton, Essex, Herbert, and 
other of the ** Private Friends," amongst whom the Sonnets circulated as Shak- 
speare's, were impostors also as parties to the stupendous fraud, or whether 
they were humbugged into thinking that the Sonnets, with their promises of 
immortality, and the dedications, with their offering of eternal love, were Shak- 
speare's, whereas he was only a mask, and the man behind it all the while was 
Francis Bjicon, who pretended to be the non-academic and unlearned Shakspeare 
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whom Southampton had exalted to a seat beside the University men. Are we 
to sii]»iK>sc that Southampton never knew which was Shakspeare and which was 
i>acon ; that Shaksjware himself was only the friend of Southampton by proxy, 
and that both he and Bacon were co-partners in practising a huge, an unfathom- 
able, an impossible im|)osture, — fooling Southampton, Kssex, and the other 
** Private Friends" with the Sonnets, even as they were fooling all the clever 
actors and keen rival dramatists, the public, and the world in general for three 
hundred years in the matter of the Plays 1 Do they mean to say that Bivcon 
pretended to be a poor, despised player in the Sonnets? Did he assert that he 
had gone ** here and there " to play the |)art of the fool on the stage, and that 
Fortune was guilty of these disreputable deeds which branded his brow with 
indelible disgrace, hecaxise she had made him an actor on purpose to delude theoi 
into the l)elief that he Wcis Shakspeare? 

The Sonnets present evidence for Shakspeare's authorship like the links of 
(•h:iin-mail in an armour of proof. And the man who wrote the Sonnets must 
also have written the Poems and Plays. This can be established by those 
principles of scientitio demonstration that have been applied to both in the 
j)resent work. The aanve unlearned man wrote both I Thus the secret history 
in the Sonnets is in agreement with the public history of the time, and both are 
in anti[)odal antagoni.^m to the Great Cryptogram. 

A nio.st im{>ortant witness is Henry Chettle, who was both a writer and a 
printer or publisher of the time. Gi*eene*s Pamphlet had been issued to the 
|,nblic by Chettle, and u[>on learning that it had given offence to Shakspeare, 
lie olTcred an apolo^'y in an epistle to the Gentlemen Headers, which he prefixed 
to his Kind- Hart' 8 D renin. In this he ti'lls the public that he himself has 
()l)st?rved Shaks|K'are's |>ersonal demeanour as being no less civil than he was 
excellent in the (juality he professed, t. e. a« a player and a playwright. Besides 
which, he says ** divers of worship have rejxu'teil his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing that approves 
his art.'* 

This testimony to Shakspeare as a known and proved writer was given in 
ir)*J2, the year befoi*o he printed the px»m of Venus and i4</<wii*, therefore it 
was as the writer of PLiys that he was known to Chettle, who was himself a 
dramatist, and to those ** divers of worship" who had come forward in defence 
of ShaksjK?are pei-soually, and testified to his uprightness of character, and to 
the fae<'tious gnice or gi*aceful felicity of his writing. As he was then known 
to be the author of the Coined ij of Errors, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
L<ny8 Lnhours Lost, no apter epithet than that of " facetious grace" could have 
been applied to such of his early dramas as were entirely original. Then we 
have the public and personal dedication of Shakspeare s two poems to the Earl 
of South impton in 1593-4. In the next year Jervais Markham salutes South- 
ampton as the man " whose ey*»s do crown the most victorious pen ; " obviously 
in ^illusion to his patronage of Shaks]x?are, and not of Bacon. 

In 1594 Kol)ei*t Southwell gru Igingly refers to Shakspeare as one of the 
** ti lost wits" who are distilling; love-sweets from ** Venus* Hose!'* In hid 
ep»i:ranis Uichard Weever s;ilutes him in 1595, and says — 

" Honoy-to!i^uMl Shakspoin?, when I iwiw thine issue, 
I swore .\iM» lo p»t tlicin ami iio other." 
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Then tbere is the description of the mau as the author of Romeo and Juliel, 
writteD hf the satirist Uarstou, who ehotve us what a diligent student and 
collector ovr Shakspeare must have been with his "huge long-acraptd stock qf 
I'luija ; " the " worthy piwt " who " put on the pumpa " when the " orba celesti&l " 
danced Keinpe'w jig at Shales poare's theatre. 

Id 15'J8 he was proclaimed by the competent critic, FniDcis Meres, to be the 
supreme geuiUH of hlH time, the mi st ali-rouiid man in tragedy, comedy, and 
lyrical love-poetry. If the Jtfuses would speak English, he says, it woald be 
with Shakspeare's ton^e. 

Next we can cite the appreciation of his fellow players, who, like Kempe^knew 
that their "Jel/ow Sftaktpeare " could " fiul dotcn. alt Ui« Univeraity pens " aa re- 
corded in the " Kttum/rom Famaatni," where Kempe says — '' /"'ew c^ iht (Jnieer- 
gttj/ fen pUiys well. H7iy,A«re'j ovrjelloio S/taktpeare ptUt thatn all douiii,atj! and 
Ben Joitsoii loot" "Il'ta threted/ellotoiiuUedt" responds Burbage. (1601-2.) 
BomethiDg of this eame pride looks out from Shakspeare'a repreeentations of 
country mother-wit in the plays. He is noted by Camden in hia Retnaini (1603) 
as oue of the " moiit pregoatit wits of tbese our times, whom succeeding ages 
may jnstly admire." Ho is appealed to by Chettle in 1603 as the Poet who 
ought to writ« the National Klegy on the death of Elizabeth. John Dalies uf 
Hei'eford addreeses Sliakspeare aa our English Terence about 1611, and says — 

"Tlmu host no milin^, but a r.'iBning wit. 
And hoiitaty tlum sowust whifih they do renp, 
So Ifl iuercaiui tlicir ilock which they do ker.'p." 

Tliat IN, the Flayers reaped the Iiene6t of wliat Shakspe.u« honestly sowed iii 
writing the Dram&.«, snd, aa Davies knew, they held aiid kept the eoj/i/rig!U I 

llei'e, by the bye, is an answer to the Baconians who urge thnl Shakspeare 
made no claim to the Plays and no disposition of them in his will. He could 
not I They were left the j/rrtperty qf the theatre. 

This is followed by the evidence of Heminge and Condell, who collected and 
edited ihe Flays, and who declare fi-om perAOual knowledge tbat the author was 
known to them as Shakspeare, " and that as he was a liappy imitator of nature, 
he was a most gentle ex[ii-eatier of it. His mind and hand went together; and 
what he thought, he uttered with tliat easiness that we scarce received from 
him a htot in his papers." 

These men wmv eye-witnesses for many years to what they testify ! And 
lastly we have tbe lon^', loud, and lasting blazon of Ben Jonson, who knew and 
loved the man, and sounded bis praise as with the trumpet of eternal truth, 
when he wrote his In Mehoiiiau in remembrance of "Mv Beloved, thk 
AuTUOK, Ma. Wii.LiAK Shakspeahb, and what he hath left vh," which would 
be reci'guitioD enough of ti.e man, hia genius and bis works, even if it stood by 
itself aton) in literatm'O. Jonson testifies that Shakspearc's "mind and 
manner)^," as known to him in j ersonal iutorcourse, are reflected in his works, 
just aa the father's face " lives in bis issue." He, the classical scholar, the 
learned rival nnl le^s popular writer, bad no misgiving as to whether Shakspeai-e 
was personally qualified to write the Plays. 

Mr. Duunelly comments on the remarkable fact tliat Rhak!<petire left no 
mnuuscripts behind him. But we see that be did leave manuscripts behind. 
How else should the Folio have been printed I Shukspeai-e's manuscripts 
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were j)re5?orvcHl at least for seven years after his death. Per eontray the 

IW'onians liave not one jot or tittle, shred or vestige of contemporary evidence, 

to I'ebut or invalidate the testimony of all these and other witnesses for Biia'x- 

8{)eare's authoi-ship. Not one word was ever uttered on behalf of Bacon ; no 

claim was ever set up by him or his friends even for having had a hand in 

a single one of the thirty-Kix Plays I What they aie forced to do is to falsify 

the facts. Thus when Ben Jonson says the writer of the Plays "had smad 

Ijiitm and less Greek/' this charge Mr. Donnelly holds to have been aimed 

ftitirically at Bacon in verses written by his own i*equest as an intentional 

blind. And he thinks that Ben must have vastly enjoyed the wliacking of his 

go(xl friend Bacon over Shakspoare*s shoulders, lie likewise misunderstands or 

|)erverts the lines — 

" Sweet Swan of Avon, what a flight it were 
To neo thc'o in our waters yet apjiear,*' 

where "yet " means still. 

He tells his raadei-s that the writer here expresses the hope that the Poet will 
i*eapi)ear. And as he had also said, " Thou art alive still/' and "Shine forth, 
thou star of Poets/' here is good evidence that he was not addressing the spirit 
of any dead Shakspearo, but was really aiming at the living Bacon. In short, 
C'verylxxly did everything to prove that Bacon did not write the Plays, but 
you've only got to stand on your he id or go off it altogether to reverse all that, 
aiil see that l^icon tm« the real author. 

There is no doubt of Bainm being greedy for enduring fame. He had the 
last intiimity of noble minds mo^t profoumlly. lie made every preparation for 
till' ]>i'r|)etuation of Ir's works, and did his utmost to insure their trauHmi^tdon 
to future tinie.s. He not only wrought at them himself, he paid others to 
rt'iuler hi:; writings from English iiito Litin, for the express purpose of injuring 
their descent to ]>osterity on the double li;ie of two lan.;uages. He showed the 
greatest care for their >x;in^ preserved in the most accurate, elegant, and perfect 
foun. He was the mo.st fa^tidiou.s of writers himself; one who could never 
fiiii>h his work to satisfy his acute critical sensj. With him the file was even 
nioiv than the irmi. He tninscrilMnl and amended his AdvancemetU of Leamhtg 
seven times over, his Nuvux Organux twelve times over, his Essays thirty 
times over. And yet the colIecte<l Plays came into print with some 10.000 
erroi*s on their head. Also, any number of these erroi*s were repeated without 
(juestion fix)m the earlier (juartos. 

Not only did Bjicon not correct a single p'ay, nor make sure that one waa 
correcte I, or turned into Loitin, he did not take the ti-ouble to identify which of 
the thirty-six Piays wei'e genuine, or what {Mut of the whole was spurious work, 
whore t.<e mixtun^ Ls such tliat the author only could have discriminated. 
Moi*tM)ver, the folio e4litiou was collected and published in the very beginning 
ot the time when lUcon set about collecting, revising, and translating his own 
works, on puriHxse to h^iire their survival after his death. He stjun|ied theia 
as his by name with his own living h^ind. In his last will and tcstiment Bacon 
wr >te — ** As to that duntUe fnirt of my memory, irhich coiisUtttJi in my u}»rkitwd 
V n'tiui/n, / desire my ejrrcntiyrtt, and esjtrcia'ly Sir Joltn Constable and my vtnf 
tf»t,d/riend Mr. Ji<»fvi//e, to take care that o/ all MY whitings, both of Jittyiish and 
of' Lnttn, th^re may Ite buokn fair bo n»d and jJac^i in U»€ King's iiffrary^ ami ia 
the lihrary of the ('nirernity of Cambridje, and in tie library of Trinity Ctd/eye, 
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where myself was hred, and in the library of tli* Univtraity qf Oxcnford, and in the 
libritry of mt/ Lord qf Canterbwy, and in tht library qf Eaton." ' 

Not a siyn is t/iere in tht WUl, or Ou IKorAs, qf the Plays, Poenis, or Soanets. 
Vet Shakupeare bud beea gone nine yearn, aud the first foJio was printed, auJ 
left with Duue to look after it, two years before Bacon madu bis Will, Aad ia 
spite 'if all this nervous ftnxiety on the subject of hia writings, all the fastidious- 
ness ia correction and finish, all his precaution againat misrepresentatiuu or 
mistake, all this manifest intention for bis own works to live on as his own 
under hia own ntinie, he never deposited at Cambridge or elsswbere, never tranii- 
lated into Latin or corrected in Engliiih, never claimed a, single one of the 
Flays in folio, oi- quarto, or MS., on the st4kge or oQ it, in convei'sation, in bis 
Will, or anywhtre else. Nor ilid he breathe a whisper of the gi-eat Cvyptograui 
tliftt he had concealed in the folio edition of the Plays, nor leave any hint or clue 
for its discovery. 

Paeon actually wrol« a chapter on ciphers in bis " De Augmentts" published 
in the same year as the folio edition of Hhakspeare's Flays, aud did not include 
Mr. Donnelly's, nor mention that he had employed it, nor offer any clue either 
to the discovery or tlie reading of it. And we are asked to believe that this 
cipher wii* invented by Bacon & score of years before it was wanted, aud woven 
bit by bit as a kind of birth-mark iuto the warp of bis work, so secretly, so 
inscrutably, that it could only be diitcovered by the man wlio bas shown his 
inability to make out a very ainiple cipher that is fuuud in Bacon's own works ! 

We now come to the second of the two factors in the genesis of this delusion, 
which bos to be idi:utified in the likeness of thought aud expression to be found 
in the works of Sh ikspeare and Bacon. The process of attaining a false 
conclusion may be followed in this way. 

Mr. Donnelly holds that Bacon not only wi-ote the Flays of Shakspeare and 
Murlowe, but that he is likewise the veritable author of Montaigne's Essays. 
Doubtless the cipher might be devised th.it wonld show him to have been the 
author of the Bibla. But this inference with regard to Moutiiiguo i.s not derived 
aa one of the cipher-revelations I It is founded on internal evidence, viz. the 
identities and likenesses of thought and expression which ai'e more or less 
apparent in the writings of both Bacon and Montaigne. The evidence for 
Bacon being the writer of Montaigne's Essays, then, is just as good and entii-ely 
of the same nature as is that for his being the author of the Flays, and in each 
case the false conclusion was attained independently of any cipher. The 
comparative faculty of the Baconian advocates is preternatural ly alive to the 
least likeness that seems to tell in their favour. The vast mass of their com- 
parisons are of non-effect. Not more than one in ten would stand close scrutiny. 
In many cases it is enough to remember that both Shakspeare and Bacon wrote 
Kli/abethan English, or di-ew from a common source. Indeed there are close 
Upon 200 parallels in Mr. Donnelly's first volume, which only show that both 
writein USED the same woed in each pahticulae quotation — and these words 
werj first used by Shiikspeara, as our groat National Dictionary will show. But 
when all deductions are made there does remain a considerable residuum of 
likene.ss, not only distinguishable in separate ideas, for the philosophical >ri-itin;;s 
of Bacon are suHused and saturated with Shakspenre's Thought] Such is the 
luct, although their e.'iplanation of it is fahe. 

I Sjidlding's Life and LeUcr.i of Bactni, vol. vii. p. 539. 
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Tlioiv IS siilficitMit likeness l)et\veen the writing of Bacon and ShakBpoare to 
ai-K'st attention and call for remark. Also these likenesses in thought and 
expression are mainly limited to thaso two contemporaries. It may also bj 
admitted that one must have copied from the other. Tliis fact is reasonably 
(rertiiin, and deserves to be treated reasonably. But I am about to show how 
the true explanation of the fa::t d'>es not depend upon the assumption that 
Bacon's and Shakspeare's works were both written by one author. I quote 
from the identical evidence the anti-Sliaks|)earjans trust to for demonstrating 
that Bacon wrote the Plays. 

BACON. 
It is the wis<lom of crocodiles that shod 
U'liTH wht'ii tlu*y wouM duvour. — E^*say, of 
WUdoia for a man a mI/. 

Always lot losers have their words. 

Proiiuui, 972. 

This is the lad shall cnioy the crowu for 
wliich we strive. — Esnay, ft/ PrvphrcUs, 



SIIAKSPKAKK. 

Oostor's show 
H>';riuh'S him, as the mournful cro4:odile 
^Vith sorrow snares rflentiiij^ l>a«se!lger^. 

Pt. II. Jlaini r/., III. i. 

And well such \*wth may have leave to Hi>ruk. 

Pt. II. Hniry VI., III. i. 

This pntty lid will prove our country's 

bliss, . . . 
Likelv, in time, to hh'ss a re^^al throne. 

Pt. III. Hniry 17., IV. vi. 
Small huve continual jdodders ever won 
Save kiso authority. 

Lovi'h Lttffmr's Lwt. 

This is tlie a|Hi of form, Monsieur thi» ni«*e. 

Lun'M Lainntrs Lost, V. ii. 

You know that love 
MuM rri'ip in .^mW irh^rf it cnnnU ijo. 

Thr Turo (Jcntlciiuii of frromi, IV. ii. 

On thi-e, the tnmhicr of tht- |»oor wwlVn jm»ico. 

Richnrd J II., I. iii. 

Sniil-pa-e 1 bo;;:;'iry. — Il'.chir.l III , IV. iii. 

That is not moved with conmrd of xtn-ft sounds. 

Mirchant of l\in\", V. L 

There's not the smallest orb which thou 

In-holdest 
Hut in his motion like an ani^td sin<;s. 
Still quiring to the youn;;-«'y»'d eh'-rubiTiis. 

Alrrr/or.i! of l\nin', V. i. 

In the base eourt ? Kvn} court, where kings 

^Tuw 1kihi», 
Ti» <*ome at Tniitors' calls an«l do them grace. 
In the has*' court, come down. 

i:Ufi*ini II., III. ii. 

The ton^ies of <lying men 
Enforce attentiim like ihrp harmony. 

Ikirfiani II., II. i. 
Thm if he lo^e, h<' makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music 

Mrrrlmnt of Vniir^^ III. ii. 
*Tis strange that di-ath slnuild sing. 
I am till' rygix't to tlii.<4 p.-ile, faint swan. 
AVlio chants a iloleful hymn to his own death. 

Kiti'j John, V. vii. 



Neither let him embrace the license of con- 
tradicting or the servitude of authority. — 
IiUfrpnUUion of XtUure. 

Custom ... an ape of nature. — Advance - 
mcul of Learning, I^k II. 

I pr.iy your pardon if I send it for your 
recreation, considering that tore miuU ererp 
vrht'rc it cannot <jo, — LrMer to Kiiuj James, 

. . . which pos.se&S4?th the t rouble ra of Ute 
\rorld. — AdcanecnyiU of Learning. 

Whose leisurely and snail-likc pace. — His- 
tory of Henry VII, 

To fall from a discord, or harsh acconl 
upon a con4^rd ofatctrt accord. — Advancement 
or L''iirniwj. 

The luMvens tuni about in a most rapid 
motion, without noise to us iterceive*! ; though 
in some ilremms thev have been said to make 
an excellent music. — XtUural IIi*tvrif,cvnt. II. 

This Kxse court of adversity, where scarce 
any will be seen stirring. 



The last wonls of those tliat suffer death for 
religion, like the songs of dying swans, do 
wonderfully work Ufton the minds of men, and 
strike ami remain a long time in their senses 
and memories. — IVijulom of the AncienU — 
Diom^dcs, 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

The miserab'.H hara do otbi^r mediciiKi 
But only iiopo.— Jfei»ur« /or Mraimre, III. i 
UolovQlcnt to joQ in sU uperta. 

Pt.1. Henry ly., I. a. 
fooIUh com] 
wi.— Pt. 11. Hfnry IF. 

Turning thn sccompli'hment of many years 
Into nn bimc-jflua. — ffmri/ V. (ProlojfLia). 
Tliere a nms soul or eooiIoosb in things evil, 
Would men observlugty distil it out 

ffojirj/ r..iv. i. 



Oiiu woman is Tiir ; yet I am well : another 
ia wiHH ; yjt I am wull ; another victnon.i ; yet 
I nm well : bat till all graces He in one wamau, 
ona womsn shall not coma in iny grace. — 
Maeh Ado AboaJ, Nothing, II. ii. 

Only in the world I fill up a pliuie, wliich 
may be better annplied when I have mitilc it 
Bni[>ty.— J» Tim Like It, I. ii. 
I will follow thee to the Inst Rasp. 

Af Yoa la-e II. II. iiL 
O Heaven I a hea-tl, thnt wants dixourts of 
reamii.—Samltt, I. ii. 

To thiiie men tdf bti triu!. 
And it must follow, OH the niftht thi- day. 
Thou canst not then he/aluc to aov nian. 

Hanl't. I. iii. 
TLe dram of leaven 
Dolh nil the noblo substance of 'urn sour. 

ffamlet, I. iv. 
How iti/iaiU infaeultieM.—SaniUt, II. iL 



Man's body is tho most extremely com- 
pounded.— (rwrAnn of the A-adetUt — fra- 
viethau. 

The honr-jflnss of one man's Mtv.—Advnnet- 
menl <y Lramiiij. 

There is formed in everything a double 
nature of good. — AdvaiiMiami of iearainj. 
Book II. 

For the affectioiis Ihemaclvca c4rty pver nn 
appetit* to good, as reasou dotb.^Admnce- 
mtnl u/Ltnraing, Book II, 

To report as to her " complexion, favotir, fea* 
tiue. stiture, health, age, customs, hehariour, 
eonditiin, and eatate, na if ho meant to 
find all things in one woman. —ffiitoni u/ 
H6,iry ni. 

For we die daily ; and aa otbera hare girnn 
place to us, so we ninst in the end give way to 
olhera. —Essay, 0/ Death. 



Martin Lather but in diaamrK of twmon, 
finding, ice. — AdoancemciUBf Learaiiu],lii>n]t 1. 

Bo so true to thyself as thou be not /aire to 
olhera,— BaBHj, Of Wixdom. 

Aa a Hfllo leaven of new distaste rtnth com- 
iimtilv Hniir the whele Inmp of former merits. 
—Hilary ^f Henry VII. 

, . . infinOe variations . . . the faculties 
at the souL — AdvancemaiU of Lmriiiiij, 
Book II. 

Tha aonls of the living are f As ^uJy i^ the 
icwrU,^ Essay, Pan. 

Here, therefore, is the first distemper of 
learning, when men study words, anil not 
matter. — Adeaneeynerd of Learning, Book I. 

For if that great Work-master had been of a 
human disposition, he would have cast the 
stars inio some plea<iant and beautiful works 
and orders, like the frets in the roofs of bouses. 
— Adtaneemeid of Leeaving, Book II. 

But men ... if they be not carried away 
with a whirliiiiwl or U^npeM of ambition. — 
Advanceinfjd of Learning, Book II. 

It is niieessary lo use a steadfast counte- 
nance, not wavering with action, as in moving 
tlie head or hnn<i too much, which Nliowctli a 
fantastical, liglit, and fickle spirit. — Ciril 
ConvcraiUioaa. 
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SlIAKSPEARl-l 

Annim^. a virtue if you have it not- 
Ilanilct, III. iv. 



Consider, he*s an enemy to mankind. 

Ticeinh Xight, III. iv. 

I oliarf^ thee fling away ambition : 
Hy that sin fell the angels. 

Ifenry VllL, III. ii. 

Ah flieA to wanton Itoys aru we to the goiN : 
Thoy kill us for their sport. — Lear^ 1 V. L 



Ri[K>ncs8 is all. — Lear, V. ii. 

r|»on RUrh wicrifircs, my Conlelia, 
The go<i8 themselves throw incciiv. 

Lear, V. iii. 

And I have liought 
n olden opinions fn>m all sorts of iH'opIc. 

Alacif-th, I. vii. 

Infinn of purimse. Give me the dagg»*rA. 

Afttebtih, II. iL 

Oh, the<u* flaws and starts 
(Iin]MistorM to tnu* fi-ar) wouM woll become 
A wiinian'M storv by a winter's fire, 
Authorizt'd by her gr.indam. 

XfiP-brth, III. iv. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind tlise.OAMl f 

Moehcth, V. iii. 

Tij* a tale 
Tolil by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. — JAvArM, V. v. 

Life's but a walking shadow. 

Jfaebc4h, V. v. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse enduned. 
Sonnet 107, on the death of Elizabeth, 

That Art 
Which, you sav, adds to nature 

Winter's TaU. 



BACON. 

All wise men, to decline the envy of their 
own virtues, use to ascril)e them to rrovidence 
and Fortune ; for so they may the better 
assume them.— Essay, Of Fortune. 

And therefore whatsoever want a man hath, 
he must see that he preti>nd the virtne that 
shadoweth it. — Adcanecment of Learning, 
lk>uk II. 

Pirates and impostors . . . arc the common 
cnemii*s of mankind. — Iliitfory qf Henry VII, 

The desire of (lOWer in cxt^ss caused the 
angels to full. — Elssay, Of Qoodneai. 

As if it wore a custom that no mortal man 
should be admitted to the table of the giNl.H, 
but for sport. — JFisdoin qf the Ancients — 
Xemrsia. 

The ripeness or unripeness of the mrasion 
must ever lie well weighed.— Essay, Of Delays. 

U|>on the first grain of incense that was 
sacrificed upon the altar of peace at Boloign, 
Perkin was smoked away. — History qf Henry 
VIL 

I do extremely desire there may Ite a full cry 
from all sorts of people. — Letter to Villiers, 
June 12, 1616. 

S(>eing they were infirm of purpose, kc, — 
The Interpretation of Xature, 

M^ judgment is that they ought all to be 
despised, and ou^ht but to serve for winter 
talk by the fireside. — Essay, Of Prophecies, 



The particular remedies which learning doth 
minister to all the diseases of the mind. 

It is nothing else but words, which rather 
sound tlian signify anything. 

lift me live to serve you, else life is but the 
shadow of death to your Migesty's most de- 
votctl s*.»rvant. — Bacon to King Jam^s. 

The Queen hath endured a strange eclipse. 
— Hintory of Henry VIL 

We make them also by their art greater than 
their nature.— JVVir Atlantis. 



In all these instances of likeness, as well as in a hundred others, the 
chronology will show that the thought or expression is Shakspeare's originally, 
niid tliat it was repeated by Riicon in a later writing. Shakopenre's work being 
first, he could not bo the borrower ; and, as Bacon could, we need no remoter 
explanation of the fact. 
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So fnr from tliese vnunted pantllelisms proving the Plays of Shakspeare ami 
the writing^! of B,icoa to be the wurk of oiie mind, all they do t£u<l to cstnhlibh 
ie the priority of Shakspeiira. No matter whether it may be aa the natiiiul 
[ihiloaophor, the philologist, the politician, the legist, or any other cliai-ncler, 
it is Sliftkepeare who is everywhere first, and it is Bacon wiio follows him, as 
(lumonstrated by the d-dee. In his Advaiu^etnent of Learning, Bacon ret-ouu 
meuds the talcing of !Notes and making collections of these, or keeping a 
Common-place book as a, " j^orieion or prejxtTotorff More /or tfte Jtirntture of 
Mjwech and readineig of iiivenli<m." Tliis, as tlie I'romus proves, /latl been hia 
oum (Tuttoni. It was likeiviso the practice of Shakspeare, who, us Marston f^ys, 
htid made a Common-phice book out of his huge, long-sirap^d stock of plays. 
Bacon compiled liis notes from various sources, plays being one of them. But 
not only printed plays. lie appears also to have jotted down numtrous things 
that be heard in the spoken drama ! Mrs. Pott and others have asiiumed the 
impossibility of Bacon having made notes from Sbakspeare's Plnys on the stn^e ! 
But this is not only a possible enpltiiiation, it is & pbovablr one according to 
demonstrable fact. And this ia the conclusion that is destined to be linal. 

A study of the Prornus folios will show us something of Ijacon'e methoil, 
Hud allow us to overlook him at work either with his tablets in hand at the 
theatre, or else filling his folios afterwards from memory when imperfect 
recollection may be held to account for some of hid inaccurate quotations. At 
one time he quotes, at another he comments ; sometimes he moralises tlie mean- 
ing, or generalizes the particular thought that is to bo found expressed over and 
over again by Shakspeare. Sometimes bis reflection takes the form of paralleling 
or finding an equivalent in Latin or some other language. He paraphrases to 
utilize, and possibly to disguise. Shakspeare's favourite phi'ases uuiy often bo 
Been in transition. Some of the notes contain repartees or snatches of dramatic 
dialogue iu the form of a Buying and a rotoit which can be parallele.l in the 
Plays. Note 198 (fol. 87) reads " //ear me out." Answer: "You neixr tatre 
in ! " which sounds like an echo of " Jf my hand is out, ihen belike j/okt liand is 
in" (L. L. L., IV. i.). The mode is essentially Shakspearean, and the thought, 
the quip, the turn of expression, are often identifiably Shiiksj^eare's. 

Bacon has thus recorded various words characteristic qf Shaktjieare, tehicii uxre 
but tittle uted by hit contemporaries, and some of which were first used by Shnfc- 
ep.^re as his own coinage. Numerous expressions were copied by Bncoti from 
the early plays, which are Shakspeare's from the fii^t and several times over 
afterwards I Evidence can be adduced and multiplied indefinitely by those who 
have the time, and think it worth while to show that making notes at or from 
the Play was ono of Biicon's modes of " setting down Oie knowledge of scattered 
oceatioTis." For instance, he listens to a complex passage in the Two Nohle 
Kintmen, I. i. 75, and condenses it in his note — " Tine soldier like a Corselet ; 
bellaria et appelina." " He had rather have his wiU than his wish " is Bacon'a 
note (U3, fol. 85). Who would) Why, Pi-oteus in the Two Gentleman of 
Verotia, IV, ii. Silvia. " II7ia( >'« your icillt" Pnrteus. " TAal I may conijyiss 
yours." Silvia. " I'oit /iotie your wish; my tciU is even this," Ac. Comment 
by Bacon — " lis liad rather huve hia will tlian his wish!" This play is one 
of the earliest— nhoiit 1501. " lilaek will take no oilier hie" (38, fol. 83 b) 
looks like Bacon's reflection on Biron's praise of Bosaline's black beauty. 
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" Tour mittres9es dare never come in rain. 
For /ear their colours should be washed atoay. 



91 



Whereas black would not chaDge its hue. 

Here are a few parallels drawn from the Promui Notes and the Playtf- 



SHAKSPEARE. 

Wealth the burden of wooing. 

Taming of the Shrew, I. iL 

Is snpper ready, the honM trimmed, rashes 
strewed — *v«'7 othccT with his wt'ddiug- 
garment onf — Taming qf the Shrew, IV. L 

Go, go, begone to save your ship from wreck, 
Whicli cannot perinh having thee aboard, 
Being destined to a drier death ashore. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, I. ii 

Be patient, gentle Nell ; forget this grief 
. . . Ah, Nell, forbear. 

n. II. ffenry IV., II. iv. • 

Prin, Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou 
sha!t wear ; 
And then the king will court thee for hia 

dear: 
Hold, take thou this, my sweet, and give me 

thine ; 
So shall Hiron take me for Rosaline. 
And change your favours too : so sliall your 

loves 
Woocontrary, deceived by these removes. . . . 
Bir. The ladies did change favours ; and 
then we. 
Following the signs, woo'd but the sign of she. 

Love*s Labour* s Lost, V. iL 

Sir, you say well, ami well do you conceive. 

Taming 1^ the Shrew, I. IL 

I do fear colourable colours. 

Lore's Labours Lost, IV. iii. 
However you colour it . . . Come, tell me 
true. — Measure for Measure, II. L 

I'll warrant you. 

Two Qentlemm ef Verona, II. ii 
I think the boy hath grace in him. 
I warrant you, my lord, more grace than boy. 

Two OrntUmen of Verona, V. iv. 

Now the dog all this while sheds not a tear. 
Two OcrUlemen qf Verona, II. iii 

Pauca verbcL — Love's Labours Lost, IV. ii. 
Few words suffice.-— ^//'j IVell, I. i. 

This Counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave. 

HamUi, 

Seldom Cometh the better. 

Richard IIL, II. iii 



BACON'S 'PROMUS.' 
Divitia impedimenta vir^u^iv.— 67, foL 84. 

Ceremonies and green rushes for strangera. 
-118, fol. 85. 



He may go bv water, for he ia sure to be well 
lauded.— 185, folio 85 b. 



It is vain to forbear to renew that grief by 
speech which the want of so great a comfort 
must ever renew. — 143, foL 86. 

Yon draw for colours, but it proveth ooii« 
trary.~185, fol. 86 b. 



Now you begin to conceive^I begin to say. 
—194, foL 87. 

You speak colonrably ; yon may not say 
truly.— 205, foL 87 b. 



It is BO, I will warrant you. You mar 
warrant me, but I think I shall not vouch 
you.— 207, fol. 87 b. 



All thia while.— 288, foL 89. 

Few words need.— 292, foL 89. 

Opiimi consiliari mortui, (The dead are the 
beat counsellors.) — 364, foL 90. 

Seldom oometh the better. — 472, fol. 92. 
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inetlioil of notirjr anything omouB, proverbial, rarely old or newly rarp, as tie 
<lo<Mi the pruvinciul tnoJus of moruiug and eveuing sulutntion whii^h 8liatci(|)eni-e 
hod brought to towa with so mauy other tliiugii that were fttniihiir euougb to 
the country folk if not to courtiers. 

No writ«r ever tnade Buoh a use of antithesis and aualogy aa Slukspeare, 
more particularly in hie earlier writings. No one like him for moraliciiig two 
■uMknings in one word. No one like him for abowing bis wit in wisdom and 
wisdom in his wit. No one wboae thought was so pregnant in suggeation, or 
flowei't>d double so determinedly, ns if everything with him must ne«ds be born 
twin from the lusty fertility of so liberal a nature. These indigenous quulities 
are specially noted and lUustnited by lUton'n quolatioiis from the Plays, in 
wliicli he must have found proveuder in ple'Uty. Now wlieu we have onc^ 
traced Francis Bacon at the playhousi! making hix notes and storing his miiicl from 
Sbakspeare's treasury, as we can and da where the drunia is Homeo and Juliet, 
we are at the beginning of a discovery of whidi we cannot see the end. Uow 
many more of the plays had he liHtenal to with the rspress object of gathering 
gems of thought and ingots of intollertual gold I The practice and the purpose 
can be proved, but the e-ttent of his direct borrowing and indirect assimilation 
are nut to be gauged ; his indebtedness cannot now be measured. 

Mrs. Potl asserts that there are several hundred notes in Bacon's Promwi 
of which no trace has been discovered in lus acknowledged writings nor in thcM 
of any other contemporary writer except Shakepeare, ajid that these appear in 
the Plays and Sonnets. "Several hundreds "and "no trace " are exaggerations, 
but the Prontfiit dobs contain a vast diud that was taken from Shiakspeare'a 
dramns, and we can now see how it was derived orally, and how the notes of 
Bacon were made, his memory i^tore*!, his pocki>t« replenished from the Sbnk- 
spearenn mint of soiu-ce. In fact, we are witiiiiKAing the building up of Bacon 
instead of the demoli->hin^ of ■Shak''peare. Bacon would be one of the first to 
perceive the value of Shakspeare's work, es|<ecially in its wealth of proverbi:d 
wiiKlom and folkdorei. He would there Hud in profusion that which comes most 
liome to the business and the boaoms of mva. Sbakspeare, who portrayed the 
country clowns, provincial muther-wits. and queer kinky chantctcru among the 
peasantry, was also in possession uf their humours, their oral wi^om, their 
homely eayings, pithy npuphthcgms, wise saws ani) quaint expretudune ; much of 
which matter lie uit<>ii(;iiT int» LiTKKATrfix fdh tub rctutr timk. All this would 
be richly approciated by the town-born, book-li-uirned Bacon, th<in striving more 
and more for the realities of nature, Uluiksjicaro had brou^'ht his {imvurbial 
philoeophy directly from the feople.nnd fresh from the country, liavtng gathored 
it as the Ancient Wisdom uocl to he imp^tried, orally, from that source which 
underlies the literature of different lands, and often obliterates the claims of 
any one epeojal nationality, because the Sayings are common to all. Bacon 
uust have known that the mlud of Slutkspeare was a richer storehouse even 
than Hey wood's Sook qf Sj/uframt. or Oasmua's Ailagia. 

The Promu* jotting^i PRovit that he did nut go tt> Khakspearo on the st*ge 
for FoiuiULAueii and KLniANiiKt or Kxpiu»si(i.<( only, but lliut he also toob note 
of many things, ranging from the lightest foam and Hash of fancy on tho 
surface down to the plimibing of his profoundi-st depllis of thougliL Still, the 
9» jottings do not betray the Poet, or the lover uf piwlo, in t««r(di of llie 
I M poetry, nor yet of humour in its glory. What he most appreciatvd 
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was analogy ^ antithesis, and double meaning fielicities of expression, the wisdom 
of thought in the wit of words, which furnished matter that was portable in 
prose. And nowhere else could he have discovered such an El Dorado of this 
wealth as in the works of Shakspeare. 

. Bacon in search of antithetic thoughts and expressions would delight in 
a passage like this, from Romeo and Juliet (I. ii.) — 

** brawling love f loving hate ! 
anything of nothing first created ! 
heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Mis-shapen Chaos of well-seeming forms ! " 

And Bacon in his /or later Wisdom of ike Ancients, writes of Cupid as an 
Atom. '* T/iey say tJuU Love was the most ancient of all the Gods and existed before 
everything else, except Chaos, which is Jield coeval therewWi, Love is represented 
absolutely without progenitor^* — this being the UUer version of the two, and 
Shakspeare's indubitably first. 

The tables are suddenly and satisfactorily turned on the Baconians if it can 
be demonstrated that the ownership of the observations, the subtleties of 
thought, the imagery, the antithesis, the metaphors, the peculiar turns of 
expression, the newly-coined words, belongs to Shakspeare primarily and pre- 
eminently ; and that can be proved once for all by the chronology ! 

The only time that Bacon is known to have had a hand in the production of 

a play was when he helped in devising the " dumb show " for The Misfortunes 

of Arthur. He was also engaged on a masque or two, and he asserts that 

he did once writb a sonnet — much as Beau Brummel once ate a pea — but 

even that one Sonnet has never been found. Shakspeare was a well-known 

writer for some years before Bacon had begun to make these preliminary 

Pbomus notes. The earliest date found on the top of the first page of Promus 

is Dec, 5, 1594' ^^ that time Shakspeare had published his two poems and 

written at least one-half of the Sonnets. Some ten of the Plays were then 

extant, including Henry VI. in three parts, Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona, the 

CoTTvedy of Errors, Lovers Lahours Lost, Midsummer Night* s Dream, and Taming 

qf the Shrew. Further, the notes were continued for some two years according 

to date, and so they cover the ground for including Romeo and Juliet, Richard 

III., King John, and The Merchant of Venice. Thus nearly one-half of 

Shakspeare*s harvest was reaped, and he had stored the seed-corn for producing 

the rest before he could possibly have derived anything whatever from Bacon, 

who first printed ten of his Essays, and also the Colours and Meditations, 

in the year 1597. It is the idlest folly to point to the later plays as evidence 

that the wise or witty antithetic thoughts, the special imagery or peculiar turns 

of expression are Bacon's because they may come later than the Promus, i. e. 

after 1594-6. For it was Shakspeare's constant habit to reproduce a character, 

a fundamental figure, a description, or an image in later dramas far more 

perfectly than in the early ones. Ho would often give his gems of thought a 

different setting, or cut them with a fresh facet, to catch the ray of another 

relationship, and show them in a newer light. For example — 

** Who tuyw hangeth like a jewel in the ear of Ccelo, — th^ sky." 

Love's Labour's Lost, IV. i. (1591.) 



» 
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" frtmlA Ihf thvtoc (o my nightUm rtrv, 

It'hieh tik* ajfviet hung in ghatily nivAf, 

Mi\ki-4 bind: night bcautMUt. and litr old/aee iinu."— Soauet 'I"!. (1593.) 
" /( nffTHM the hangM upon thi ehrrk of A'ight 

Liic a rieh JiukI in an Hlhiop't ear." — Jimiuo and Juliei, I. v. (159S.) 

Ilieir first ap[.earaDc« in the enrlj plays, however, 8tHm)M and irarrantB the 
I>roi>erty to be 81uikai)e«re'8 own when it reappeai-a in iho later works. Tbim, 
a number oF thotighUi, images, wise saf iags, and proverbial exjiressions found 
ill Itocon's notes and eenaya can l>e iilculified tirst of till in the early plays of 
Shakspeare. t-ome of theee appear afterwanls in the I'rimiiu. They reappea/r 
in plays that are later than Promut, and then have been sbort-aightixlly attri- 
liiited to Bacon »a the author; whereas they lire .Shakspeare 'a fi-om the first; 
Shakspeare's several times over ; his in Uie seed, his in the germ, his in the 
final flower, no matter how or where or by whom they are moiJe use of 
iutennodiately. 

Wlien Bacon sent a portion of his History to Jamee I, he wrote — " Thi* heing 
liut a Unf or tieo, I jrray ytnir pardon if I tend it Jot ffuur reerealion, comidering 
that love m*iit creep where it eannot go." Of this Mrs. Pott remarks — " Th€ 
mmr jiretttj tentimeiU rtapptan in Hie ' Ttco Gputlemmt fif Vermta,' IV. li., in Mm 
7iianiirr, ' You know that love wUt creep in •errice vkere it cannot gti.' " " Rk- 
ArrxAua" !I Why the play wns written as early as the year lOUS, and Jamea 
did not come to England until 1603, oleven yenn* later, 

" }'ou eliall nut be ii"\tr oicn enrver" is fnniid in T/ie Advancement tjf Learutntf, 
which was not printed until 1605. " Thie," says the same writer, " I'a the tnodet 
wliieh it adofilid in ' Hiehnrd II.,' ' I^t him be hit oicn carver and etU out hi* 
twiy;"* whereas the Play was published in 1597, that is, eight yi-ors earlier. 
Now you cannot reverse thingt iu that way without yoiir hwid Iwing tumrd. 

AmougHt other antithetic apophthegms assigned to Folouiua is the wise tayiog — 



This is adopted, altered, and reapplied by BafcD in his Easay Qf Wiedomfor a 
Man* Set/, where it fnruit.hes the e^g^ B;ioonian reflection, made in the attitude 
ot offering advice — "Be to true to tliytrlf at thou he not /alee to any man" I 
Here we htive the proof of ShakBpeare's priority and of Bacon's di-liberute 
adoption or borrowing from the great original whom he so thoroughly ignored 1 
The Play of I/amlet was entered on tie Slatiouers' Begister July 26th, 1603. 
We know not how much earlier it was acted, hut it was printed in 1603, in 
lliOJ, and a^ain in 1605 ; therefore it must have l)oen niui'h sought after by 
leaders. Tlie Esfay was NOT amnn^-at ihe Earliest Ten, nnd therefore could not 
have been borrowed from by Shakspeare 1 In this same Play Hauilet tells his 
mother to 

" Srfraim bhntght : 
AmA IMai MhaJI tmt a titut i/ianant 



This n the Eiany Qf A'ature in Man, visible in tlie embryo, •■ ffe that trtt^ 
victory owr hit nature, let Aim not aet him*el/ loo great nor loo email taekt," etc 
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'* Tliere is no means to help thUj hut by reasonable intermissun," etc The merest 
liints of Bacon's wiiy of working must suffice, as others can complete the full 
comparison. My point is that these two Essays were not amongst the first ten 
(1597), and did not a])pear until 1612, consequently Bhakspeare could not have 
been the borrower. Here, as elsewhere, his is the germ which Bacon developed 
into the Essay. Here we can see the philosopher at work from the printed 
book, just as we previously traced him making his notes from the acted Play. 

Various other Essays show the same elaboration in stately pn*se of that 
which Shaksjieare had already said more pithily and compressly in his poetry, 
which contains a thousand such Essays in embryo, together with a thousand 
other things beside ! A closer study on the right track will make this more and 
more manifest, and the setting up of false claims on behalf of Bacon will make 
the true claims of Shakspeare all the more apparent. 

It is this borrowing from Shakspeare by Bacon that has given so much trouble 
and labour in vain to the Baconians. It is this adopting, developing, assimilating, 
and transforming the thought of Shakspeare that has so bewildered, disturbed, 
and unsettled their wits, and set them off in pursuit of their false lights and 
ignis fatui of the likenesses. The simple solution is that Bacon was the unsus- 
pected thief, who has been accredited with the original ownership of the property 
purloined from Shakspeare. As Bacon himself reminds us, '' T/ie nature of 
eve^'ything is best considered in the seed '* {Promtis, 1451, fol. 128), or, as Shak- 
speare iiad previously said it of " Things as yet not corns to /{/>, whtcf* in t/ieir 
seeds and weak beginnings lie intreasured/*' (2 King Henry IV,, III. ii.). 

By taking this cue we shall find that Sbakspeare's early plays and poems 
provided the seed for all the rest ; and they were produced before the Promus 
and the Essays of Bacon ! But, as Shakspeare was writing so long prior to 
the publication of Bacon's first Essays, it has been assumed that there is no 
other way of accounting for his mind being mirrored in Bacon's works except 
by concluding that Bacon was the author of Shakspeare's Plays and Poems! 
This leap has been logically taken by the leaders in the Baconian aberration 
who have thus gone the whole hog ; but they are wrong from the first, 
wrong all through, and wrong for ever. It is true the ways of working in 
poetry and in prose may be diametrically different. When Shakspeare adopted 
matter of thought as the ore for his mintage, he stamped his own ineffaceable 
features on the coin that he made current for all time ; whereas Bacon 
melted the coins down again, and mixed the gold into an amalgam that was 
remoulded by him in his prose. In this way much of the original likeness 
was lost. 

The likeness looks doubly definite in the original poetry. Hence it is not so 
easy to identify the good things that Bncon borrowed from Shakspeare ! A 
vaht deal of Shakspeare's thought must have gone into Bacon's sweating-bag or 
melting-pot, which is not to be recovered or recognized now by any familiar 
features or quotation marks. But, as we have seen, it was his practice to make 
notes at the theatre, or to jot down from memory the remarkable things that 
arrested his attention there. His Promus is the record of much that he took 
directly from Shakspeare. For eight or ten years he had free play and full 
pasturage in Shakspeare's field before he published his first ten Essays ! More- 
over, as Spedding points out, Bacon had a regular system qf taking notes, and qf 
intentionally altering the things that he quoitd. Tliis was a Baconian process of 
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making the borrowed matter hie own, or chewing the food U} digost it, by ao 
fiir diayuinifj tlit ori'jiiud or giviiij; to it llio luru mid trend uE his owu tliuuglit. 
Such H uiL'tbud of luiuiipuluitioii being left visible iu his notes uud other writings, 
t)iia opens » vast vibIa of possibility iu his covert mode oF aBatmilating the 
llionght, purloining the gold, or clipping tlie coinage oj Siaigpeara. Also, tba 
(irHt folio of Promut is numbered eighty- three, so thiit eighty-two preL-cdiiig folios 
of Bocod'h noteK nro miaKing 1 But doubtleeit they were ande and used. 

A large numlier of Wise Sayings and Adages are (jiiotod by Bucon in his 
FromuM which are not directly used in his known writing!!, frgo it was thought 
they mu«t bo iiued in his unscknowledged ones. And as large nuuibera of these 
fuuie [payings, or something like tbeni, apfeiir in the Plays, it Beamed to follow 
of course llmt Sbakniieare's avknuwleil^'id wi-itings muBt be the uuackuowledged 
work of Biieou I Huch reasoning it* as logical as llmt of tlie Qiutker who tiiod 
tu jialm off his dog as Kwol-hoand. Ue bud found the atiinml was totally 
unlit for anything elae, and bo he inferred that it must be n wolf-hound, /aul9 
lis mieux ! No cloud appears too unsubstantial for a castle in the air. No 
mental mist is ton thin to sustain a delusion. 

Bacon (jnotes a Latin Saying from the Adagio of Erasmus — " Ijtdtm e'tiUrit 
eJjiciUir Tra^tdia elCtmtediu" — TragediM and iJomediea are vuutt (if one al)Jiabet. 
Which merely means that both are composed from the *avu UlUsrt, But the 
word " ulfihahet " has au underlined eiguificauce, because Bacon alludes to hia 
Work* <if Oi» Alpliahel, of which he svnds a copy to his friuud Tubie Matthew. 
Tliest; works of the "Alplutbet " are in all likelihood, as Mr. Sjiedding guesses, 
cuuimunications written in Bacon's cipher. The language Jtrwlrt a eijJier com' 
ptimrd qflellera, imtead of a numerical otu, such as nas used by ituwland White. 
It was feometbiiig for use between the two friends, and it was KMri.uVKn ma thk 
t'i:Ki-ose OF BECKECV. Heuce Bacon's i-emark — " I'htee wwki (/ Hit e^jJiahtl art 
in my ojnaion qf k*» ute to you whert you art now than ai /'am; ' mcAUtng 
tluit where he is now there is less need of secrecy than there was in the French 
capital \ still he sends the communication in cipher for the use of friends, but 
says cautiously — ■' For my part, i value your own reading bk-m ihan yovr publitA- 
I'njr them to ot/iert." Now as tlie word "alplmbet" is used by Baoon in writing 
of hie tetter -cipher, and as lioth Tngedies and Comedies are compoGod of tha 
same letters or atphnliet, it ought to follow as another matter of course that 
Bacon is alluding in thiR tetter to these tragedies and comedies which he bad 
written, and which have been so fal»ely ascribed to Sbak^peai^ I 

\\'lien James I. was on hia way to England, Master John Davis went to meet 
him, and Bacon sout after him a letter in which he begs for Davia to use his 
influence and good olhces with the King in his favour, and concludes with 
desiring him " to U good to all anir^eJed I'ltU." 1'his, Mtys Mr. Donnelly, half 
proves my case, and he quutea it for us to infer that Bacon wfus the concealed 
Author of the Plays. What the letter does point to is, that Bacon was 
pruotitiiug a bit uf his covert and underhand work -, just as he did when he 
wrot« of hiuself to Ewex a* \f fnim hi* ftrnfAw Anihuuy, saying </ A«/t*e(^ that 
he was " too wite to Ix ahuMd ajul too hmiMt to n^se " in a letter intended for 
the eyes of the Quocn. He had a tmtural instinct for underhand metliods and 
the low poHliqfu. In the present instance he had evidently written bome 
adulatory lines of greeting to tlie King, but theso were sent unsigiied, and the 
suggL-ation is that Davis will make known, " <)ait« prouiecuoua like," %cAo the 
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omtetaled ami di£<]ent poet la. The tone iB identical with that of his otha 
" Apology," io which he ailudes to the Sonnet ho bad onte written, '' altliou^h , 
pr<>fea» not to be a poet I " According to Mr. Donnelly, '■ FraneU Bacon se^tnt t 
/lave hid thete Pla>/» in. h!g wiin'/'* eye wh^ii he said — ' ^ the Soio letth her Brum 
tlutuld hapjien to imprint tlie letter A upmi l/ie ground, v>ouldat tAon l/mr^Mt 
imagi-ne t/uU the could tvrite out a wJwle tragedy a» one letter t'" No doubt In 
liftd the Plays in view. It is strictly in keeping with Mr. Dcnnelly'e sy&tea 
th&t as the ROW makes bacon wo should read the sow :;= Bacon. But what i 
rebuke is admiuistei^d in this passage to the Baconians, when the august Shadi 
itself appears to say with a grave look aud a modest majesty — 

" If BaeoD did write a Sonnet or a few lines of poetiy (not the ABC, mark 
but only the A of the alphabet), wouldst thou tlierefoi-e imagine that hi 
could write (not tlie whole of the tragedies and comedies, but) a whole trngedy t' 
The spirit of Bacon evidently stands aghast at such temerity in going the whob 
Hog, or, as he phrases it, " the Sow 1 " ^ 

Ben Jonson describes Bacon at a celebration of his own birthday as looking 
self-absorbed and rapt away from the persons around himj he says — 
"In the mirUl 
Thou alaniTil ai though a myiUry thou didtt." 

Here, again, is good evidence for Mr. Donnelly that Jonson knew the great 
secret, and that Bticon was looking conscious of writing the Plays I 

Baconians like Mr. Smith will pretend to quote from Bacon's Will, and claim 
that he hinted at some great secret which was intended to be made knovra 
"after eotiie time be patsed over." But tiiere are no such worda in the "'Will.'' 
And still they continue to quote this mis-quotation in proof oF the forthcoming 
revelation. What Bacon did say was this, "' For Tnt/ name and memory I leave it 
to men'$ charitable gjteee/ieg, and to foreign nation* and the itext ageg." This wmB 
a reference to his trial and his other troubles, not to his authorship of 
^hakspenre's Plays I 

My contention now is, in reply io the Anti Shakspeareiins, that the writer ot 
the Promue notes was not the AutLor of the Plays, but he woe the plagiarist 
from them ; and in such wise that the exthact of Shake[>eare became sssenoi 
OF UACON. As early as 1592 Shakspcaro had written in the Two Gentiente* 
of Verona," II. iv. — 

" Even fW one heat another hral txpeU, 
Or ru onf nail by strength drirw out another ;" 

and one of BacoD'a notes in the Promua contains the adage " Clavum elam 
pellere." Shukapeare's lines really contain an eiToneous scientific theory ol 
heat which Bacon seems to have adopted as a result oF utilizing the proverbia] 
wiMdom that he found in Shakspearc or in earlier writers. 

The inevitable inference is that Biicon was enormously indebted to the mar 
whose name and works he never mentioned, for felicitous expressions and 
words, old Rayin;;s, profound reflections, iintitheta, and the ripe re,-.iilis ol 
wisdom found ready to hand. Personally I iiave sometimes thought there wai 
something conscious, not to say sinister, in the silence of Bacon res).ecting 
t'hakspeare, whom he must have known as the friend of Southampton, the friend 
of Essex, the friend ot Bacon. Bacon as a frequenter of the theatre with Essex 

' hil'rpnftioH of A'a'-ifc. 
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mid Roiit):ain|iton, dud otLer of the "rrivale FiJcndB," vlio ore described its 
" ififfuting l/ieir time in teeing I'lai/»," must hftve nppi«lieiid(d llie preH-uce oE 
tlmt ^eniuH wlitch had ai-ieeu to eiirich tbe utage willi iatv't Lahuur't Lost, tli« 
Ttco Gentlemen of Verona, tbe Taming 0/ the Shrnt, tbe Midtuwnier Xit/lu't 
Dream, and the eoj-Iy bibtoi-ic pla^s ; they preKeuted hikIi a fund of note- 
worthy matter. He must Imve {)ercrived how laviiihly thix new wiiter 
srattri-ed his wit and wisdom roui.d with siu'b a bounty of abundance tliat 
barveste might be had for the gleaning by tbora itho H«teneO inlftitly and 
gathered induHlrioualy. It hns of ten been a mutter of mticb sMrpriee that Baion 
lih-iuld not have recognized ^hakspcare or hie work. Ittit we now know thiU ha 
dill. He has sbowu tbis in hia own way, and lel't us the means of convicting 
him of (he fact. Ho has amply proved his appreciation by his Byetem of 
conveying the wisdom into his own works, and by his mode of drawing directly 
from the fonnluin heud of living speech at the theatre, as well as from 8hii)c- 
B|«»re'a jmbliabcd Poems and Playn. The truth of the niatttr then is, XoT that 
IWon was the author nf Shnks[H'sre's play^, but that be tooito titany notre (^ 
l/iem, and derived »o muth menial tvttriuince from them, li<');inning na a listener 
to them on the stage, that miuA of tlie witdom atlrilnitrd to him it reaily and 
oriyinaUi/ tht fertotuii jirojmrly qf IfhtJctjeare. It is enongli to know thai lis 
noted, adopted, absorbed, and as8iniilat«d so much from Sbakspeare's works aa 
to give a cobmrnble pretext to the inference that the wi-iier of Bacon's books 
and his I'romvti wa« at»o the aulhor of Shakni^eaii^'s dranjaa. And such ig 
tbe AtmiAL slntw of the case when we can pet the horse once more in its proprr 
phire before tbe cnrt I Such ia the true explunntion of his Notes ! Such is ti« 
tn/iitiim f\f Uie jirobtem wluch has been so foulishly apprehended and so falsely 
preiwDf'd to the world. 

Moreover, we have ample means of differentiiiting the two men, Shakspenre 
and Bacon, and various wuys of dislingiii>bing their completely diverse uiinda 
one from the other. For example, Biicon had been the right-hand man of the 
Earl of Eat«x. But, as early as the yrar 1596 he had begun to fall away from 
him, and to speak unwelcome words of warning with regard to h*8 wild court^ea 
and nmbitiouE designs. It is certain that after 1596 Bucon was kot heartily 
wrTH his early friend. In 1397 it was ^eeu by him thiit Essex was on the road 
that led to his fatal end on tbu scaffold. He reasoned with him, he tried to 
serve him, hut was totjilly opposed to him in polity. In ISIIQ the twu mm 
gtooA on the op[>osite sides of a separating gulf Itut widened between them d<>y 
hy day. 

As Mr. Donnelly poitits mit, "When the fortunes of Bucon and Southampton 
afterwards t^epH rated, beianse of Sontbampton'a connect ion with t'e Essex treason, 
tbe Pi>em of I'eiivs and Adonit was reprinled (in 1599) without the dcdtcalioo 
to Suuthamj-tou, liecause Bacon wiis then opposed to Esbpx.'' At Inst, as M>mc 
people would Miy, Bacon deserted Ksacz altogether. In a letter written hy Vji»fx 
to Bacon in 1600, be mys acontfully, " I can neither expound nor consui-e (judge 
of) your Lite actions," 

It is enough for me to maintain thnt Baron did rot abet him, but was 
oppoB^ to his secret plans and mf.h public acts, and that tliey took directly 
opposite sid^a But the writer of tbo Plays and Sonnets continiieil to he a 
devoted and a fett«rod friend of the &scx faction. He continued to fight on 
tl.eir side and in their bohnlf. 
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absence of tlie dedication of Venug and Adonia to Southampton m the 
eiliijon of 1591) ^ may be attributed to tbe caution of the publishers. In Kih^ 
ISmiry V. the writer goes out of his way to compliment the Earl, and make 
a popular appeiil in his favour. Thie was in 169<J ; and it is provably impossibla 
' r Bacon to have done thin, as it was diametrical !y opposed to his view of affairs 

ith regard to Essex and Irelnud. 

It can be ehown that Sliakspeare wrouglit most covertly in Hamlet on behalf 
of the Essex factioD, in one of the Players' Shifting Scenes, and in a 
way that can only be explained by the personal friendship of Slutkcpeare for 
Southampton, the most intimate f . tend of Efisex. It is also shown by the 
playing of King Richard II., and the adding of tbe deposition scene for tho 
purpose. Now the man who had opposed the pretensions of Eesex to hia face, 
and opposed his policy publicly in parliament, and privftt«ly before the Queen, 
would not have given him hie secret support at the same time in plays pei^ 
formed on the stage or in the streets. 

The Queen declm-ed to lambard that Piehard II. had been played forty times 
tor the conspirators iu " open streets and houses." 

If it were a fact that Queen Elizabeth is called an old jade and a termagant 
in I he Flays, that would make for Shakspeare's authorship and >'OT for Bacon's, 
AH he wa.'i on the Queen's side against Essex, and Shakspeai-e was not. If Bacon 
waa pTHCtising covertly at that time, it would not have been in that way nor 
in favour of Essex, but in his own behalf. For he was then playing a some- 
what double part, and one that bordered on tiiiachery. Being prescient of tbe 
coming danger, he wos prepared to rat and leave the vessel that he foreisaw was 
dooiued to tvret'k. But if he had been the writer of BieJinrd II. and llavdet he 
would not have dai'ed to turn on Essex durioghis trial and compare him with Cain. 

Tiie man who wrote the Plays stuck to his friends, although he did not always 
approve of their courseM. It was he who had said in King Jiia/ianl II. — 



It was he also who wrote about this time in Tvx\fth Nigld — 

'' / }uilf! ingenlUade more in a man 

J'han lyiag, taimua, babbling, drunlcain'-Jii, 
Or ant/ taint of via. whose strong cvrrvylioii 
Inhabit our frail LIomL" 

Whether intention iHy aimed or not, the friends of Essex could not but see 
how that a(iplied to Bacon. Not, howevei', as the writer of the Play. 

The Sonnets present further proof that their author was not Bacon, but that 
be was on the other side of the gaping gulf n'hich divided Essex politically from 
Bacon. Here is another way of distinguishing the two men. Bacon was a 
TiviHBcToH, Shakspeare was not. Bacon writes—" Thovgh tiie inJimnaiiittf of 
ANATOHIA vivoHUJf waa hy Cehvt juitli/ reproved, yet in reyard of the great ««« 
t(f tltU obaeivalion, the inquiry iteedeJ not by him so slightly to have beeit, rtlitt- 
guiihed altogether, or referred to the casual praclieee of turgery ; but numght have 
been well diverted upon the dissection of beasts alive, whicli notwithstaridittg the 
dissimilarity qf Oteir parts, may sti^cierUly satiny t/iis enquiry." — Adixmcentent 
of Learning. 

' U/ixm R^rinCs. Eilite,! liy Chailrs Eamoiids. 
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Slukspttire ni-it«e in CymhtUne— 



' ' Qoaaa. / vQt Iry Vit forea 

Of lAnm thy emapaimd* an iwJt errtOura aa 

fft count net vxrtX iMf hanging, {but noM kwnan,) 

To trg the vigour of Ihem, and applg 
^IbiffVtiiiU tc Ouir act ; atui bf/ thna gniJter 

Thxir tetrrai rirtutt and rfffett, 

Doclur, yotlr hlghHtlt 

Skull frmn thit yraetitt but matt hard ytwr heart ! 
J/imiia, the ffi'tui ihttt tffeHt viU bt 
Bath lu/ittrmeand ir^ittiou*." 



In these two poMngos the two men ftgain etanil incf to face with each other, 
and arc se«n to be directly opposed, liiicon condcmna CoIsiih bpcanse he hnd iiot 
ouly rHjiroved the crucltios of Anatoinia vivorum, but hnd protected against tha 
prnclicft of viviM>ction it»elf aa iohumaD. He diatiuilly advocates the " din- 
scot ion of heiiBtsiLlive." CyniMinit was produced latter than Bncon'ii book, which 
Hhakspearc mny have read. He makes tbu vile quwn a vivi-ectioni^t or 
torturer of animals, on purjKise to poiut uut the heart- hardening eRect on 
human nature, and thonsfure he in protmting aguinnt such practices. Sliak- 
«]xa(re's vrritinga, more particularly the Soiiitcts and Lar*t Lahotir'* Lott, prove 
that he was a devout student of (Sidney's poetry; whereas the writing of 
Itacon show no obvious or nec««s(iry nc|unintnnceHhip with Sidney 'a verso. 
Indeed it m.iy be mid that the direct indebtedness in the one cane is so gi'eat, 
and the nou-indehledneHs in the other so nppttrent, that the«e of tUt^moelvea 
would Kuflice to differentinte two distinct liierary workers. 

lu truth Bacon was not a poet himself. He Itas left us quite evidenoe 
enough iu the verse which lie did wiite to show ^aA determine very <lefiiutely 
wlial ho did not write, and could not have wrilUm. He never poesiwecd ibe 
temperament, the ear, theeyo, the inner soul, the voice, or outer vesture of tha 
poot ; he never was possessed by the esBential passion for poetry. 

The intell«;t of Ilacon was as typically scientific as ShakKpoare's was poetic 
He had not that emoliiinal transcendency oruflLitus tif ini>pinttioi) which monnta 
and demands the highettt expresnon in poetry aa it>H natural hknguage. The 
lyric rapture, the winged motion, the golden c-sdenres. the communicative kindly 
heut of heart, the glow of aninial spirits, the viuon and the faculty divine. — 
these are kot ihe characteriHtics of Francis Bacon. Be never mmt^'k himself, 
and never onu be uiistaken for Bhak^peare. He disowns any claim to the tide 
of poet. He »ays of his own mental mooda and tendeucice— "The oonti-mplative 
j'lauet carritth me auay wholly." When, in the same lettir to Btirlei^h, he 
s[>enktt of taking all knowledge fur his province, it in for the purpose of aiinlysia 
and scientific discovery, whicli were the works of his recreation, KiiT for the 
dramatic representation of human life. That was no more his aim than it 
WBB within his scnpe. Bacon wna amotkgat the least dramatic-minded of 
men; whereas Shukspearc was the world's one supreme dramatist, the hive 
of whose thought* swarmed year by year with ever-i>«niiig crowds of human 
personalities. 

In his preface to the IntrrjirrMitm nf XalHrr, Bacon tells as that be was 
fitted for nothing " so well as for the study of truth ; as having a mind nimble 
and versatile enough to catch the resemblancea of tilings." That is, he waa com- 
jietent to apply the comparative method of ecience n» the proc*«B for ascertaining 
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^^^^^^^H the truth, Hud " for Dothing so well " an tliat. Doood as an interrogator of 

^^^^^^^H nature was one of the inqaisitoi's aoil torturei'S for tlie truth. 

^^^^^^^H Hliitkspetire w&b an inteiTircter of truth ; an unveiler of beauty with a loving 

^^^^^^^H heart and gentle haud. Bacon's process of setting forth acquired truth was 

^^^^^^^H BUtipodal tu Shakspeare's. He builds np the Ekcleton, so to say, aud then 

^^^^^^^H ololboB it externally. Shaktrpeare'e creution ia unfolded from the ombrjo, aud 

^^^^^^^H ileveloped like a living orguuism from Within. Bacon was no great lover of 

^^^^^^^^H poetry, gva poetry ; ho wus neither the fiiend nor the companion of poets, 

^^^^^^^1 excepting Ben Jouson, who was in bis ejiiploy. Hia knowledge of Euglitih 

^^^^^^^H poetry seems limited to that of Shalupeai'o. The explanation of tbis exceptional 

^^^^^^^H acquitinlanceship may be found in his personal relationship to Essex, and in the 

^^^^^^^^^ friendship of i^uthampton, Epsex' most intimate friend, for Shakspeure ! This 

^^^^^^^^P would suffice to call Bacon's attention to the man whose work ho studied at 

^^^^^^^^1 the theatre and pillaged in the printed plays, but whose name he never even 

^^^^^^^1 whispered to posterity. 

^^^^^^^H Another note of difference ! TtoUvs and Crestida we may call the most 

^^^^^^^H Bacouian of Sbakejieare's works. The one in which he mi^ht have taken 

^^^^^^^H oouiiHcil for once with Niuolo Uachiavelli. But this drama, which is most like 

^^^^^^^^ Bacou in ite norldly kind of wisdom and want of heart, is the least like Shak- 

^^^^^^^^ Bpcure of all that he ever wrote I The true Shakspeareaii wisdom is blithe. It 

^^^^^^^^B can luugli with an uuwriukled brow ; tlie Bacouian has a look of furrowed 

^^^^^^^^1 reflectiveness on the forehead, and if not exactly bitter ia the mouth, it lacks 

^^^^^^^m the " honey tongue " of Shaksfieare's. 

^^^^^^H It is true ihat Shiikspeare shows signs of legal knowledge, and there b at 

^^^^^^^H times a legal logic in his thought, and a fondness for legal terms and expressions 

^^^^^^f in his language. This he htis in common with Bacon, the lawyer. But for 

^ this one thing iu common with Bacon, Shaks]ieare, the great Poet, has qualities 

^V^ incomparable and peerless, that B.icon had itot in common with him I Legal 

mf knowleiige can be acquii-ed, but the great poet must be born with origi.tal gifts 

' and faculties iiiherit«d straight from nature ; such as the great lawyer never 

set out with, and could not poesibly acquire, tihakspeare shares one hemisphere 
of the mental world with Bacon, who doct not share the other half with Shak- 
npeare. Bacon was a burn lawyer, conceived as such by his precise, cautious, 
methodical, masterful, law-giving mother. He wa^ a lawyer by nature, a law- 
reformer, a coditier, and interpreter of the law whether natural or forensic ! 
liaw was as much hia p-oviiice as that of the great dramatist was the gnosis 
of human life. When he turned from his legal studies to Nature at large his 
att«ntion was attracted to cx[«rimental philosophy and the operations of taw in 
physics. But it may be said with all certitude, that he had less of poetry than 
Shllk^pea^e had of law I 

When bacon was sixty years of age, Ben Joojon salutes him on bis birthday, 
Knd portiays the man as a picture of gravity — " Son i^f tlie grav«, vne« ieeper 
of the teal," who was sealed from birth as the destined beir to the Chancellor- 
ship, begotten, born, and broJ to be a judge! Elsewhere be daseribes him as 
the greiit oi-ator, auil speaks of his supremacy here us the " Grealnegs that wna 
otUy jn-oper to himself I " And, as Ben says aptly, " There cininot be one colour 
<lftAe mind and another oftiie wit. If Hia mind be staid, grave, and eonipofd, the 
wit it M>," — as B icon's undoubtedly wa.s ! These words follo.v Ben's euloginm of 
Bacon's gi'eatness of character and work. Nothing could more correctly niiM.siii'e 
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tho mind Mill mannenof the mtn — "Btftid, grave, composed," and most cftpocioiiB 
in hu ailmne«t. But tlit: wil in ^jhiikspeiiro'i) plitys is not so ; il is of iin entirely 
differont nature, and has neither tlio culour uur the limitatiou of the Baconian 
mind, which is so piolouudly, »o inherently, ho typically unlike the Khakspearean. 

Francis Bacon, his mark, may be read throujh all his writings. He was 
ancient in formality from an early age, a true continuntiun of his precise, 
t|uaint, methodical mother. The one man moxt himself of all the Elizabethans 
who could not have disguised himself eSectaally with the dramatic mask under 
any name nhntsoever I He never Icwt sight of himself ; whereas Shak^peare's 
greatness lay in his Protean power of getting or going out of himself ! 

There is music in the march of Bacon's proae. In reading the Xoieum Organum 
we are "at a solemn ransio," stately .ind sustained. But the range is limited to 
thu hymn-tuue, the anthem, or ohorale ; sacred music in the disS'.'nters' itonse, 
when compared with ShnlcHponre's vivacity and inlinite variety. The majesty is 
somewhat automatic ; the rhytlims are laboured. The writer certainly was not 
master of " all numbers " even in prose. The effect is plainly powerful as that 
of many voices in unison. It is the law set to music, the measured music of 
well-ordei'ed prose, not the spontaneous, many-voiced music of grent poetry. W« 
know Shakspeare'a work equally well and are able to distinguish it, not only 
imm Bacon's, but from all other work whatsoever. No ShakspeareRn worthy of 
the name could mistake bis writing for that of any verso or prose-writer of his 
or any other time, nor long accept any other writing thtit might be palmed off 
under his name. And just as we can recognize the work, so is it possible to see 
the worker in the work, read his visage in his mind and recognixe the man — at 
least to the extent of knowing the man behind the mask is not Bacon. 

Bacon may assume the purple of royalty in prose, but t^hakspeare is all 
purple within, as AJexander said of Aotipater. Bacon's style is gravid with 
the weight of thought, but it does not soar on wings of language like Sbak- 
speAi'o's. Itiicon is somewhat slow and ponderous, a little pragmatical, and 
shows a conscious pride in his gravity. Ue was the real author uf Johusoneea 
Euglisli. 

So far as 1 am able to gauge their work or comprehend their chanic[«rs, no 
two nnturcis were etri-r less alike fundamentally, or mure dititiuctly unlike, than 
these nf Bacon aiwl Sluiksi[ieure. except in their fondness for antithcta. From 
the lowest root to tho topmost tw'g of their geniuit, thoy start asunder with all 
their growth and stind apart with nil their height and amplitude, having the 
iDDermost, the largrst, the loftiost nnlikeness ! They lean so widely apart ; 
there can be no paiallcl. The likeness on the surface is mainly the re«ult of 
Shakspeare*s influence on Bacon. The true mental complexion of the two wns 
as different as that of the weevil, coloured brown with the books it fed on, and 
the caterpillar that ia green with the life of living leaves. Bacon was bom aa 
the bookworm ia a library. Shakspeare as the chrysalis out of doors in the 
country. 

When they took wing, the flowers they tetUxd on, tlie facts they fed on, were 
found in two widely different worlds! And the mental "feed" suppli(>d by 
ihneo two minds lias all tho difTerence that there is belwct^n thp gns-n gross, 
juicy with the sap of life, and the hay that Is made from it when diwtl and dry ! 

The mind of Bacon had no such depth of rootage in the life of the people, no 
such heritage by direct descent in that atorngc of the past, which formed the 
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richest part in the soil of the preBeot for Shakapeore, not only in the »iTe<i-i^ 
in -an -old-sfcocking.sort-of-housewi/e- kin d-of- wisdom — not only the lore that w« 
then an-mined for and not yet gathered up in books, but the soil itself w) 
radiwtlly different from tliat which gave birth to B«£on. ' 

Of all great spirite tha.t have found expression in literary form, the writer j 
8hakiipeare'a Plays, Foetus, and Sonnets was the livett, quickest, and mdi 
quintesaentiui ; compared with him Bacon waa in every way a man of far lom 
vitality. He has no such pulse of intense life, no such heart, no such diving 
batuane good-humour. His heat is not radiant, his life is not ruddy, b 
eympalhy hud no such wide-armed, far-reuching, human cnibnu.'e. Ootnpa 
what he haa written about women, of niarried lore and of children, with SLw 
speare's loveliest deliueations of love and womankind, and see the difference. 

Early in life Bacon was a sick and ailing man; a querulous sufferer fitt 
gout and ague ail through the prime of his years. He writer to Lady Pnutti 
in 1 593 of hia " long, languishing in£nnity ; " and bis work manifoEts no sua 
health and bey-day of high (ipiiils, no such fertilizing iafluence as that whit 
Shakspeare ebede around like vernal heaven the whole world over. Bacon's on 
description of hia lack of health and want of time is fatally conclusive a^uin 
his being the writer of thirty-aix dramas I He tella ns in the .Vonim Organm 
that ha was "Uie one man aiiwitgtt hU eonteni/iorariee te/io had been tfU nte 
fitgaged in public butineat " — that was in politics, not poetry ; in Stat« ai 
li^al affairs, not theatrical ; and he says he has not been " strong in health "- 
which, as he observea, "causes a great loss of time." Even bis weakness i 
moral fibre had a physical basis ! 

Shakspeai'e was altogether the manlier and the radiciilly nobler man. B 
works reflect the image of a supreme manliuesa, whether the character be ti 
Hoble, Gentle, or Simple. Ba<?on was an obsequious Courtier, who practifli 
those arts of adulation and shaven and shorn emasculation that Bhakspeare hs 
in abhorrence, and for which he Felt the moAt vii'ile kind of scorn I In preeen 
of Royalty and in his de<licalionB to a thing so base as fiuekinghum, B^ei 
would bow with so much obeisance, and lout it so lowly in hia voluntary poc 
devilism, that, like the devout but dilepidated woman in the Greek story, ] 
exposed the nakedness of his hinder parts to the derision of his contemporaii 
and the pity of posterity. He made an idol, a divinity, of that shoddy Soloma 
King James I 

Shakspeare, according to John Davies, made fun of him, and stnged him as 
royal fool I Shakspeare makes FalatafE Fay he would ns lief be a hangman at 
hanger-on in Court 1 Ho carried the countryman's contempt for liveri 
flunkies into the highest intellectual court, and every word he uttered agair 
all parasitic favourites and fulsome flatterers is a cordial condemnation and 
repudiation of Francis Bacon's being the writer of the plays, or of the sai 
intellectiml kith and kin as the writer. Bacon was the man who thought it 
Latin was the only language for immortalicy, and he tells us how his " labm 
are noio iiioat get " to have his works translated out of our transitory tongue " 
t/ie lielp qf some good pens loliich fo%-mhe me twI," to be secure against the ti 
when modern languages should " plaif bajikrupU icith books." " And since I h 
lost much lime with this aye, I tBould be glad \f Gml teotdd give me leave to rtco 
it mlli i>oalerity." He left his works to Latin and his name to foreign natii 
for ni^UMAHE.ST preservation. 
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Un thA other han<I. English was i^wxl enough for " o'lr fellow " S!iaki>penre I 
He bad no fe*r lesl litortitiire mi^iil not live auil IuhI without his seeking refuge 
in the nrk of » dead language. Anil lie alone is the man who sufficed of hiioeelf 
to imiJge our Kjtgliah lon-jue immortal! Bocoa thought the wheel uf time was on 
the down-grade, lie who oulf caught a glimpse of the true beginning fancied ha 
aaw the coming end. Shakspeare never troubled about beginning or end — he 
did bis work, and Dimply WB8, and is, and ever shall bo— like«(ttf Eternity itself! 

In conrluxion, I do not think this anti-Shakepearean delusion ia Btrong enough 
to constitute a f^nare ; there newl bo no fear lest the diseAne should become 
beredititry. The do(>e of facte here presented should of itself suffice if taken at an 
eirly stage. With Mr. Don nelly's book the great del union has become drivelling in 
its phatie of iuipot«nt dotage. The " Orent Crypt<i;;ram " is just an unfinished 
iiilellectual Forgery lliut stops short of furnishing tho ubeolute and tinul proof 
for a crimiiuil conviction I 

To repeat Shaksjienrn's own figure, Mr. Donnelly has reareil " the fabric of 
bis folly whose foundation ia piled ujton his faith," and not upon the rook of 
fiMjt, He began by putting in a false t>ottoro for hia building ; one that was for 
too infirm for any true basis. He assumed that the peciiliai-ilies of priming in 
tbe first folio^tbe use of itAlics, capitals, brackets, and hyphens — not only 
denoted a purpose, bnt were intentionally entployed ss pigns of a secret cipher. 
Whereas they never bad and never could have bad the significance be essumes. 
They were osedyauto tie mieux, and therefore not from any clioice in tbe matt«r. 
Scarcity and mixture of types, together with tbe ignorance and indifTerence of 
compositors, will account fur the miiin peculiarities of the printing. These 
irregutaritiee likewise appear in corlnin of the Quartos, and iu the works of 
other writers, where it ia not pretended tbey refer to any hidden cipher. 

It has been cooelusirely shown by the author of Corngmtda aiut KrfJanationt 
qf t/ie Tt-rt <>f Shairpeart, a practical printer of fifty years' standing, that when 
line type ran short the printers used another. They also eked out with italic 
type that was not use<] on any piinciple. " In the first signature (of 13 pp.) 
Uiere are furty-oight italic capitals of a smaller body, and there are others of a 
wrong font. Both capital and small w ran out, and double v was used instead. 
Small X was ali^o exhausted." > In two {lages of itnlics used for Ben JoDBou'a 
tributary lines, there is but one italic capital uf tho right body used throughout, 
that being in tlie word Malii^ eleventh line. 

This l>eing lit<<rally tho state of the ivim, it was the blindeet folly to build on 
eo false a foondation, or to make a mystery of meaning out of that which only 
demanded a rery simple eiplaoation. The cipher narratives are bused upon a 
false belief that has made him blind to Ihe true interpretation of historic facia. 
They ore but the re-constituted forms of bis pre extant belief. He has a8f«rt<id 
bis national privilege to do as he " damn pleases " with tbe Englisb tongnago, 
with Bbakspeare, with tbe Plaja, with History, with figures and reckooingo, in 
attaining lus impotent reoolts. He bus put certain lortions of the Plays to 
" the question," and racked them witli a torture calculated to make tbem con- 
fess anything that was wonted, but be has neither established nor disestablisbed 
anything. 

Tho name of 8hakspe«r« is got ont of " Jock " and " I'cvrc," " Shakst " and 

by Goorgi) Gonld. Viitu* k Co. 
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"Peer," and alsn out of "Sphere " {1) and "Jack" (2). The name of Marlffire 
is got out of " More " and " Low "' ; Cecil out of " Snys 111 " ati'i " Seas Hi " ; 
the word " Juni" is made up from "jirwi" and "It"; and the name of " Sir 
Thomas Lucy " has to be re-^iamhered from the diBJointed " Loose," *' See," " to, 
BUiiRe, Sir ; " just as a, joker might print the author of the ci{iher's name as 
Diyn»-a lie! or, as tbe Scotch would render it, Done-a-t^e. " A. smack on his 
back" is turned into a "Smock on his back " as a make-fihift. The effect of 
thub racking the text is ghastly as it would be to make a dead man grin and 
wink at you by the application of galvanism. He selected certain words for 
hiH cipber on account of their rarity, and others because of tbeir frequent 
recurrence. He combines syllables in the most arbitrary and outrageous 
manner, Some of the ciplier-narratives are ba^d upon pa HAgea in tbe playa 
which are perverted to his own use, and the English of tbem is destroyed in tbe 
course of conversion, us already illustrated in tbe narrative from 2 Kiiig Henry 
JV. This is to play the fool witli his own riddle, and to fling away all prete.i:! 
for keeping the law and rule of any cipher. 

At one time tbe Flays are written for the cipher, and the Shakbpearean 
Muse liad to dance in tbe fetters of all its figures, Mr, Donnelly says, " We owe 
many of the finest gems of thought in the Plays to the dire necesr-ities of the 
great Cryptologist, who, driven to straits by the cipher, fell back upon the vast 
i-esnurces of his crowded mind, and invented sentences that would bring tbe 
patchwork of words befoi-e him into coherent order " (p. 75+). At others the 
cipher is invented for the Plays, and baa to be inserted many years afterwurds, 
wlieu the Playa were left to posterity honibiy disfigui-ed, witli not an error 
corrected. We see how the naritttives demanded his cipher j one cipher neces- 
Mtated miiuy ciphers ; the numerous ciphers needed a free hand and the nimblest 
swiftness in manipnliiting, adding, or subtracting. If one figure would not Ht, 
another must be found. There was a theologian once who tried to apply the 
number of tbe Beast in a case where the letters only yielded the numeral value 
of 665, and who proclaimed his belief that the missing one had been subtracted 
by Anti-Cbrist. But when Mr. Donnelly is one short he adds one to make his 
total, and does not show his wan^ant or ofier any reason why. Ue employs 
root-n umbers, tbe basis of which he dare not or does not reveal, and supple- 
meints these with modifying numbers according to his need. He runs up and 
down the columns, begins where he pleases, and ends where he is compelled to. 
He will count upward or downward, begin with a first column or the second, 
count tlie word with a hyphen, or one without as a hyphenated word. Tiiere 
is no more fiiuty in his figures than in those of a sandy desert. He employs a 
lierplexing phantasmagoria of formuhe, a continual dissolving view of changing 
figures. Naively eaough he speaks of tbe "JormiiJa dtanging at tie vrork" (p, 
812) ; and it does so in such a way that nothing can be definitely fised, although 
the latitude is insured for making something out of anything. He is done for 
wherever the wriggling can be sloppini. His factors are discredited by this 
continual change of cipher-figures, which points to the figures being adjusted to 
the positions of the words. The ciphers are discredited by the hundred make- 
shifts adopted in place of the right words which would be necessary for proving 
the cipher to be true. And both the ciphers and their narratives are Anally 
discredited by the results attained, as well as by the processes ndopted for 
attaining the results. 
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It has l)een shown that Mr. Donnelly had tampered with Shakspeare'a text 
in 2 Henry IV, to make out one of his cipher-narratives. In the Flight of the 
Actors he gave a passage as follows — *' . . . her grace was furious, and hath 
sent out a body of twenty well-horsed soldiers to ride as posts to look for Shak- 
sfK^uro.'' Now, the word '* horsed " is indicated by Mr. Donnelly to be the 455th 
word on the second column of p. 75 of the lliitorxes in the Folio of 1623, stage 
directions and words in brackets being kept out of the count. But the 455th 
word in that column is '* houre '' and not *' horsed/' and this entirely mars the 
cipher sentence. How does Mr. Donnelly come by the word ** horsed *' t It is 
the third word of the sixteenth line of Northumberland's magnificent speech oq 
hearing of the death of his son Hotspur which is in question — see 2 Uenry IV. 
I. i., according to most editions, and sc. ii. of the Folio (which calls the Induction 
sc. i.). It commences thus — 

" For thiH I shall have time enough to mourn, 
In iK>ison there \a physic," &c. 

And, taking it up at 1. 15 — 

** Now bind my brows with iron ; and approach 
The ra^'ged'st houru that time and spite dare bring 
To frown ujion the enraged Xorthunil»erland." 

Of course to substitute *' horsed " for " houre '' (t. e, hour) in the above passage 
is prc|Misterou8.^ This hats now bet^n sninggleil outot sight, but with no explan- 
ation. There is other evidence to show that its author has i*ead his cipher into 
the Plays. 

A discovery was made a few years since in a register at Worcester that 
William Shak.s)>eare was married to Anne WhcUely, This was undoubtedly an 
error of the scril)e. The original marriage document is extant, which shows 
that HhaksiH'ai'e married Anne Hathaway. But the cipher is made to support 
the false inference drawn from the Worcester document. Now the inevitable 
conclusion is, that a cipher which tells lies to one's face in this way is not to be 
trusted out of sight ! 

Mr. Donnelly declares that the cipher of itself demonsti-ated its own reality 
by revealing to him the fact that Henry VFII. once captui'ed the French town 
vi Guinogate, which fact was entirely unknown to him at the time. He has 
been challenged to show the [trocess for attaining the result by rational and 
consistent rules. This has not l>een done. 

If the Great Cry[)togram had been a demonstrable reality and a patent or 
patentable fact of which Mr. Donnelly had taken absolute possession, it would 
at least have l)ei»n completely communicable, and it could not have needed one 
volume of dirt to l>e flung at Shnkspeare, and another of dust to be cast in the 
eyes of his readers, Iwfore the ci{»her was to be unfolded. 

And, finally, if such a cijther as is [tniclaimed were actually demonstrated 
to l)e extant for all to see in the Folio eilition of the Plays ; if it could be estab- 
lished past (juestion for a fact that liiicon had concealed it there ; that would 
only prove him to be the author of the cipher thus surreptitiously insetted, not 
the writer of the Plavs. The inevitable solution would be that Bacon had 
played the villain, and after stealing fiom the works at first had finally tried to 

* J. E. Smith in Daily Tclegrai^ 
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foist himself into tlie author's pltice by a plot tbat has no parallel ; a &pe«.nma 
of recondite devilry that lias no match, and succeeded pf-rftctly in doing i 
"deed without a name." But it would never prove that he wrote the Plaji 
and poemB of Wdliom 8liakfii>eare. And the proposition is as infamous i 
Elnnder on B;icon as on Shakspenro, therefore doubly damnable. Bjt the Gre* 
Cryptogram remiiina unfinished after all. Instead of reaching to the roots 
the Tuattflr, it only leads and leaves uo up a tree which offers a thoufiand bmncba 
for further pursuit or a final escape of the thing pursued. 

The stupendous cuhninotion of all the credulity attains its climax nt last a 
the fact tliat the alleged cipher does not state lliat Bacon wrote the Playi| 
foetus, and Sonuets of Shakspeaie I 

Mr. Dtmoelly has ridiculously failed even in batsiko a quMTiON as to Slal 
BiN«.rt)'s authorship od any ground of evidence whatever. Consequently tfa^ 
Cryptogram suffers a complete collapse, and all its ciphers must end in nought 
So fur as tho work does go, I look upon it as a series of tentative experiment 
upon human creJulity, commencing ivith the author'ii cwn ; a woof of delusia 
woven upon a warp of illnsion ; an abortion Mint must be accorded phcnomeni 
prc-oroinence amongst the monstrosities of literary mania. But 

If Dfllia 

Tliore is nothing for it now but to fulfil what Falstaff thi-eatened, and " ticU 
his C'atastrophe." 

We have a class of people who are known to English humour as the " Mom 
Rakers." Metaphorically speaking, these are jteople wlio do not see a fact I 
plain OS the luminous orb in heaven, hut will go dredging after the image of i 
reflected in their own village pond. ATr. Donnelly is an old uioon-ritker. 8 
has previously dred;;ed the Atlautic ocean in search of tho "Lost Atlantiii 
being misled by a reflection from tho astronomical mythology to seek for it as 
geological reality. 

He repeated bis error in Ragiuwoek by again mistaking mythical matters fi 
mundane. And now the moon-rakers have turned their attention to Ht 
reflection of Shakspeai-e that is seen shimmeiing in the writings of Bacon, c 
as they apprehend it, the image of B.icon in the writings of Shakspeare ; th 
have been very busiy dredging and trying to l^nd the delusive likeness; n 
there's tho i-eal moon in heaven all the while, high overhead, laughing in alii 
glory at their poor futile effort.'* to rake out of the water this wavering, mockii! 
deluding, drowned refluotion of that lofty, large, and lasting iuboUoctual light. 
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*' What is your Substance ? wht* reof are you made. 
That millions of strange Shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one liath, every one, one Shade, 
And you, but one, can every Shadow lend ! " 

This is the tri-centcunial year in which we celebrate the famous defeat of tho 
Invincible Spanish Armada ; and in proudly glancing back to the period when 
our little country lived thus greatly, we shall find few pictures so attractive 
in the long gallery of the i^ast as that of England in the time of ''Good Queen 
liess," tho ** Gloriana " of Spenser's Faery Queen ; she who moves amongst the 
line spirits of her day all smilingly hui rounded with the strength of a mighty 
|>eo[>le, that lift her up, in their love and woi-ship, a whole heaven above them. 

liut it is not Queen Bt'ss who is the most im^>ortant personage of her era in 
our eyes to-<ljiy. 

In that Kliziibcthan group of glory there is one bright particular star which 
fhines out large and lumir.ous above the rest. This we look up to with never- 
ceasing wonder and delight. There are many near it, but not one that comes 
hecontl to it. We should like to get a little nigher and look a little closer into 
the face of it; if we only had a glass to di-aw down the star of Shakspeare 
suiliciently ne^ir so that we might make out the human features, amid the dazzle 
of his intellectual light, llow few of all who ever read his works, or make use 
of his name, have any adequate, or even shapable, concejition of the Man 
Shakspeare. He who, of all poets, comes the nearest home tons with his myriad 
touches of nature, yet seems the most remote from us in his own mortal 
{>ersonality. And still we st-ind looking up at that lustrous orb on tiptoe with 
longing, and want to see his *' visage in his mind." 

\\c know that somewhere at the centre lives the spirit of all the brightness, 
however lost in light. Throl>s of real human life, pulses of pleasure and thrills 
of pain, tirst made the rays well forth and radiate with all his radiance, and still 
shoot out each sjMirkle of splendour and every gleam of grace. Shakspeare's own 
life — Shakspeare liimself, must l)e at the heart of it all. Shakspeare Himself, not 
Kicon, nor another. Although a miracle of a man, and, as a creative artist, 
just the nearest to an earthly representative of that Creator or Evolver who may 
l>e everywhere felt in his works, but is nowhere visible, yet he was a man, and 
one of the most intensely human that ever walked our world. Thackeray baa 
pleasjintly remarked that he would liave liked to black the shoes of William 
Shaksi»eare, just to liave looked up into his face. And what would we not give if 
we could only get one of those accurate sun-pictures, so common now-a-days, a 
carte of his visit to our earth ? Just to look on the face of him who is so far ahead 
of all other jK>ets that we measure our greatest writers not by their distance from 
us 80 much as by their nearness to him. Ja<4t to see, in human form, that 
glorious dome of thought which overarched the ** highest heaven of invention" in 
Shaks|)i'are*s brow — the eyes deep with life ; the lines of the face that tell how far 
the waves of emotion have reached and wasted ; the ripe, cordial mouth, with 
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its lurking quips of humour iu the coi'uers; the rich health of spirit a 
touched nn J tem|H.>rp(l with u Bta.tcly reserve ; and all the vital activities at' 
teupernmcnt crowned with a (p*at tliougbtful calm. 8i>, at least, we think of 
hiiu. So we picture him. Yet there is Dothiug more likely than tliat ws 
should he eonsidembly dixappoiuted with his peruonal appearaace if it iren 
possible fur us la meet Shaks]>eare in the streets of Stratford, and coiiltl look 
upon him as be lived, aged about fifty. To us he is all immortal now. \Vt 
might be looking for the halo, and the garland, and the singing- robes about him, , 
with the lyre in hi» bands perhaps, or maybe the wings at bis slioulders; 
whereas we should probably meet with a man of busiQe!^^, weal her- worn, with' 
wiiie wrinkles round his eyea, with a, bat set firmly on bie fine forehe.id. Goafii 
sound boots on bis feet^nDt fiandals. Au<l he, instead of beiiig rapt away io h' 
fit of inspiration, or "booing" his poetry like Wordswoi-th, might be carrriog 
samples of com, and devoutly meditating the price current, or congratulating 
liimeelf on having sold out bis shares the year before the Globe tlieatre naa 
burned down, as we know he did. If we were told that l/iis was the m.tu, he 
would hardly be ors Shakspeare. And so we should still have to seek in his 
works for the most elusive Froleaii spirit that ever played bo-peep with us from 
behind the mask of matter in the human form. 

It baa been asseited by the obtuse critic and uncongenial conimentntor, 
Steevens, that all wo know with any degree of certainty concerning Shakspeare 
is that he "was boru at Stratford-on-Avon, mariied and had children there, 
went to London, where he commenced actor and wrote poems and playsi 
returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried." Indeed, we have 
dwelt so long and bo loudly on the little we know about Shnkspeai-e persouaUy, 
that certain foolish people have taken it into their beada to think we might never 
know the difFerence if somebody else wore put in his plaee and proclaimed to b« 
the writer of his plays. But Steevens wrote a century ago, when there wfci« 
no such collections of material extant as Kalhwell-Fhillipps' Outlines, and Dr- 
Ingleby's t'e"(«rie of Prayae. Still, the recorded facts of Shakspeare 's life ftr» 
fe*, and the documents are very scarce. We have not the per!>onal data rendj 
at hand tor making a life-length portrait, finished in every feature, and clothed 
in the vesture of an ample biography. We have not got our Shakspeare to 
bring him home in any such familiar way. Tbe Protean spirit has eluded oar 
grasp in his outer life almost as effectually as he does in his works. We can at 
most move round about him at a distance, and make out his features according 
to our mental vision — to which love may have added something of its precious 
seeing^and grasp the skirta of his human personality hero and there, in 
accordance with contemporary fact, and the characteristics reflected uuconuciously 
by Ilia PUys and Poems. 

It is my present object to try briefly to get at the man himself, and make out 
his features so far as our means will allow, by extracting what spirit of Shak- 
speare we can from his works, taking advantjifje of thw fresh data to be derived 
from the pifscnt reading of (he Sonnets, and clotliiug that spirit as best we 
may ; a trait of human personality, a tint of human colour, o touch of real life, 
being of more \alue for my purpose than all the busks of Antiquarianism, 
although I have also browsed amongst these long and hungrily. In re- 
telling or re-touching an old story, my pica is that I adduce fre,-,h evidence 
present novel facts, and bring now wituesbcs into the Court of Criticism 
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Therefore I ask for another hearing. Over three centuries have passed since 
the little child opened its eyes on the low ceiling and bare walls of the poor 
birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon, to grow up into that immortal godsend of a 
man whom we call William Sliakspeare. lu all this long procession of years 
we meet with no other such face looking out on us ; the eyes rainy or sunny 
with the tears and laughters of all time ! No other such genius has come to 
transfigure English literature. All this while the world has been getting hints 
of what the man Shakspeare was, and how infinitely wonderful and precious 
w as the work he did ; how richly ennobling to us was the legacy of his life. 
Innumerable writers have thrown what light they could upon his page to help 
the world on its way, but, as Coleridge has said, *' No compii'hension has yet 
Uben able to draw the line of circumscription round this mighty mind so as to 
say to Itself, * I liave seen the whole.* " lu Ben Jonson's words — 

** Nothing but the round 
Largv clasp of Nature such a Mit can bound." 

Still one cannot agree with Goethe's declaration that everything said of Shak- 
K{)eare is inadequate. Any true thing said truly is adequate in virtue of its 
iRMug true, and a good many true things have been said amongst the many that 
may not l3e actually true. Nor shall we soon grow weary of any true thing 
siiid concerning Shakspeare. 

That Spanish >jnperor who fancied he could have improved the plan of 
creation if he had only been consul te<1, would hardly have managed to better 
the time, the place, and circumstances of Shakspeare's birth. It seems 
supremely fit that his birthplace should have l>een in the heart of England 1 
The world could not have lM*en more rij>e, or England more ready — the stage 
of the national life more nobly peopled — the scenes more fittingly draped — 
than they wore for his reception. It was the very quickoning-time of a loftier 
national life — a time when souls were made in earnest, and life grew quick 
within and large without. The full-stature 1 spirit of the nation had just found 
its sea-legs and waveil its wings full-feathereil on the wind. The new spirit of 
adventure was just beginning to get daringly afloat, to show that the little 
Island vas the natural home of the kings of the sea. 

Into a mixed, multiform, many-coloui-e*! world was William Shakspeare bom, 
three hundred yeai*s ago. OKI times and an ancient faith had l>een [Kissing 
away — like the leaves of Autunni wearing their richest glory of colour — and 
every rent of ruin and chink of old decay were all in flower with the new life. 
Shakspeare's England was picturesque to look upon, as is our woojland at the 
time of the year when Winter still reigns in the Itare dark boughs al)ove, and 
the young Spring is coming up in a mist of letify gre<*n and a burst of song- 
birds below. In the year of Shakspeare's birth we fiud that the sum of two 
shillings was paid by the cor]K)ration for defacing an image of the ancient faith 
in the ohajK^l at Stratford. The cucking-stool wjis still a real terror for wives 
of a termagant tongue. Fi*llows Sjit up all night in the stoc*ks, on the village 
gnen, making the (darkness hidecms with their drunken riUildry. Troo|>s of 
strolling j»hiyei*s wandered the country through, and won a merrier welcome 
than did the Wandering Friars who |rece«iitl them of old. Hie citizens cf 
Loudon were still in the habit of going f< rth on the 1st of May to gather the 
hawthorn bloom, and '*get some ^i-een,'* :u« Chaucer has it, in the village of 
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Oinring; nnd tlie violets prew whn* tlie effigy of Nelson now standa i 
licniitd on thnt Icrrible luoiiujnent o( his in Tmfalgnr Sqnarc. Ksglieb lassol 
would wokIi tbeir foccs in the Uaj-ilevr, end join the lads in a gume of bob 
cocklen or barley-break. Tlie fires of Smithfield hod only jiist emouldn^d dowiy 
leaving a etuoke in the souls of men that was sure to hurst Forth into a nobl<r, 
iiitenser flame of freer nut iuntkl life; nnd fiercely in the minds of EnglisbnuM 
llmv burned the nipmory of "bloody Miiry." The spirit of a new time hat 
entered the land, to lake sbspo in n [Toud niray of great deeds, &nd a litentoit 
un)mmgotied ; Ruch an tihoiild place this England of otirB ride by side if not Ui^ 
alxivceilhei' Greece or Rome. Tbesta^e of political life vascrowded Hitht-plendi^ 
forms in fumptuoua attire; lieroeB, litateranen, poete, sea-kings, inngnifiMnt 
men, with women to match t HerccB who, like Drake, won their victoiies witU 
huch a dflshing dare-devilry ; and others who won and w^ore their glory with Ik 
Philip Sidney's gnice I A rare group of men and wnmen who came as coiirlitw 
into the pnseuce of Elixabclh, loiikiog as thoiigb they had just walked Ihrou^ 
a shower of jewels ; aud spread theb- braveries aa in the very snti of pageantry. 

Into such a mixed, multifomi, many-coloured, magnificent time was William' 
8hakRi«are lorn, April 23id, 1564. His father came of the fine old yeomas 
class who clung to the bit of soil which their families had cultivated for age^. 
and who wei'e ready to fight for it in the day of England's need. Tliis was Ifas' 
breed of men that sei'^'ed their country bo well as the Bowmen of Cressy and.' 
the Eillmen of Agincourt. One gets an idea that Shakspeare's father was a man 
who hud seen better days, but who was gradually sinking in the world, and Icsing'. 
Ill's hold oF his little bit of landed pof session. Heeeem^ dispirited, and theburdea 
of his family is too much for him. His circumstnnceK declined from 1571 — some- 
what rapidly. lie had held the highest office at Strafford, and entc-rtained botk 
parsons and pinyers at his kouae, and been liberal in his gifts to the poor. Wa< 
learn that in the year 1652 he was certainly doing business as a glover, and in 1558 
he brought an action against Henry Field for nnju.':tly detaining eighteen quarters 
of barley, which looks as though he were then a maitst*r oi- farmer. In 1566 
he was chosen an alderman ; in 1569 he wns higli-hailiff, and thencefoi-ward 
bears the title of mngistcr. In 1571-2 he was chief alderman. In 1579 ho a 
styled a yeoman. He whs in pi-clty good circnnistnncps when the Poet wm 
bom, having a small landed e.-.late near Slratford and some property in the 
town. It appears hs though he met with a great and sudden reverse of fortnm 
about the yetr 1 578, whereby he became no longer worshipful ; what or how w« 
are unalile (o eonjet^ture. In 1C87 wo find him in prison for debt, and iu 1593 
we find his name in a list if pei-wins who, it is supposed, were afraid to go to 
chiii-ch on account of debt, and for fear of proceSK, or being served with n summons, 

When the boy Shakspeare was live yeai-s of age, his father, as h'gh-hailifi 
entertained the players. This is the eariifst notice we have of theatrica 
performances in the town. And in all likelihood the child caoght his firs 
glimpse in the Stratford Guildhall of thnt fairy realm in which he was ti 
become the mi{;h[iett magiciitn that ever waved the enchanter's wand, and s 
the trumpet sounded for the third time and the drnraalic vision was unveiled 
we may imagine how the yearnings of a new life slirred within him, and h 
would be dreamingly drawn toward those raie creatures that seemed to have d 
touch of common earlhiness as they walked so radiant in such a world of wonda 
It would be an event, indeed— that first sight of the Players I 
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It is curious to notice, as we are searching for facts respecting tho life of 
8hnksp«aro, that in the ycir 1558 it is recordud, as if in smtliDg mockery of our 
eDiloaroura, that Sliakspeare'a father whs fiued foiirpence for not keeping bis 
gutlvra clean ! And again ho is fijied Iwelvepeiice for the snnie reosoii. 

It is [ileasanl to know tlmt 8hak»peare could Imve his fair share of a mothor'a 
teudunittis, and was not com|)e]leiI too early to fall into the raoks by his fatliei-'o 
nde and Hght the grim huttlo agnjnst poverty, \(^ith childhood's email liaods and 
wcnry feet, 

HIinhKpeare's molhor was Mary Arden, yonngwt daughter of Ilobert Arden 
of Wilmocoto, the Wincote where Marian ilacket chalked up the score of 
fourteen pence behind the door againi^t that good customer of hers, Chiistopher 
Sly, old Sly'a son of Burton -Ueath. By the bye, tho name of Anion or Ardern 
ia taken to memi the wooded height, but that derivation docs not go back far 
enough. Ai-d. Art, or OUI is the aucit-nt word for the height, but Erne or Em 
means an ca/lo. Tliercfiire Arderne, whence Arden, doDoted the high place of 
theeiigle. That 8hiik»pc(tre should descisnd from the eagle's perch is prettily 
aiiproprinte ! The old British word for wood, i.e. cuit or cole, enters into the 
nsme of WUmecoto. 

Nearness to Nature wo may look on a« the gnnt desideratiim for the nnrture 
of a national poet, and this was secured to ghaksppare. lie came of good 
kenllhy yeoman hlood, he belonged to a race that has nlwuys been heartily 
tintional, and clung to their bit of soil from generation to generation— ploughed 
a gooil deal of their life into it, and fought for it, too, in tlie lUy of their 
country's need. No doubt Nature stores up much health and freshoossof feeling, 
love of green things, and songs of binls and ijuiet iippreciation of all out-of-door 
sightu nod sonnds in men like these— rnrefnlly hoarding it until one day it all 
finds exprefioioD, nnd the long nnd slowly-giithered hL-reditary result breaks into 
immortal flower, when, in tho fulnejut of time, the Bui-ns or Shakspeare is bom. 

Very little in known of the childhood of our siipromest Englishman. There 
ia no reason to doubt thst he was educated nt (ho Free School, Stratford, until 
his father was compelled U> take him away to botp bim in the business at bomeb 
Maybe the buy became an asKistant, or what we shonid now call a pupil teacher ; 
and this would nlford Himo foundation for the tmdilion which makrs a country 
Kchoolmnstor of him. As Dogberry Ima it, " to writo and read comrs l^ 
nature," and no doubt Shokspcarc found it so — in his case. Ho ha^l the gift 
rreogni«ed by l>ogl)orry. We know fairly well what his li'.tlo hook-loaming 
wns. A live lad like him would bo muling Ovid iiud Cicero in tAtin, and one 
or two of the Uioek writers by the time he was in his teens. There was uo 
such range of re<ading then as we have now, bat the few hooks were often hotter 
nvid, and the«e got wkw* out 1/ (A« rtatitr. lliat is the truetit education which 
geta luost out of the reader rather than out of tho Iwok ! There can bo no 
duubt I ho Ixiy wus an ade] t, " epopt an<i perfect " in the etluealion that had to 
bo Bctjuired freely out uf doors. His acq>;aint«nec8!iip with external nature 
wiw at first hand and firsl^role. Nature wrote her own book over again in his 
mind, and richly storoil his mcjuory for future use. 

As a boy lio knew tho rolnnr^ and patterns of all the birds' cgpt by robbing 
the ncartx; tlonnmherof legs on the caterpillar by oouniing them; the rvd-tailed 
homble-beo by taking ila h«g of honey. Fortunately a]'p:es weru plentiful, or 
a few orchards might have snffensl. Ho know tbem all— Bittern weeiiuga, 
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Pip[im«, IveatborcoatB, Pomewatora, Warden-jaes, Russets, and Apple-Jobna 
Ilia knowledge of animals and insects, tlieir appearance, tb^ir works and wayiy 
derived direclly from nature. lis was remiirkalily well versed in wild 
Rowers, and tliey always blossom in their proper season. Ho did not seek hia 
botany in books. Ilia was the living letter of Nature's own font, 

Wlieu lie went to London, it was from the heart of the country, with tha 
country at the heart of him, and all the pictures photographed in colours aod ia 
luali'es all alive. Ht'iiee the cour.try magic of his sylvan scenesi, Henee thi 
itry-horii nnd country-bred who listen to certain of his Plays and ptu^ogei 
of ]>oe(iy in l^ndon will Itwk on the stage with loving eyes, filled by the spi-ing 
from an oveiflowiug heart that is far away in the oounlry, the cbild-Lcart ia 
the nature of the woman or man to whom he will bring back the long-past liffl 
of the country transfigured and glorijit'd. The illusion is no longer theatricali 
the msgic is real as that of nature. No other poet was ever such a (.-ountrymaa 

nre to suppose that Shakspeare was of the trade or profession that 
mve known most about wo shall be pnzzled indeed, tor he seems U 
have known snniething of everything — not only whnt men were, but all the| 
could do. If his nnine lind been John instead of Will we should at once han 
identified him as the populnv Jack-of-all-trades, only, in l.ia case, be seems td 
hnve been Master of all. Ho was an all-round hand ! Some of his Plays an 
full of physic, and they E«y he wits a doctor. Others, agnin, with some of bit 
Sonnets, ore full of law, and not odice-sweepings either. One tliinks he muri 
have been a sailor. Anotber tells you he had all the shepherd's fondness fi^ 
young lauibH. Another claims liini as a brother gardener. It has even be*? 
coujeetured that he knew Komething of the baking business, because be speak) 
of an offering being " unmixetl with seconds," that is, inferior flour. Anotlui 
infers that he was a butcher from the passage, "Tbei-e's a divinity that abajM 
our ends, rough-hew them as we may " — the buttbers being accustomed lo biq 
their skewers rougli-hewn, and it took a clever man to shape their ends. Thi 
butcher was compelled to l>e his own divinity. Possibly Willie never got so fai 
in the butchering-liue as the shnrpeuing of skewers. The truth no doubt ii 
that the boy helped bis fatiier in the business, which may have included tendinj 
the sheep ou tbeir bit of htnd ; killing the sbeep and selling the meat ; dealiuj 
in the wool that grew on the sheep, and even selling the gloves made from tb 
wool. A man in the position of Shakspeare's father generally tries to live in 
small way by a mulliplitity of means. 

It must be confessed thnt in the " making out " of Shnkspe-are we continuall 
vouch for more than is wun-anted or needed. Tliis was more es]ieciHlly so ! 
the earlier estimates, wheu the object was to magnify and make the most of tail 
B9 a phenomencn. The very matter-of-fact, dry-aa-dust writer will as widd 
misinterpret the testimony at times as the most fantastical. Thus Mr. Ualliwd 
Phillipps, who expressly limits himself to furnishing a complete co'.lection 
well-known facts, cannot resist the temptation to suggest that Shakspe^n 
wife was a svffcrei- from mental ilerangemtid ! Even the a nti -Shakspeare 
attempt on (he life and works of Shaks^ieare may have the ell'ect of causing 
to look still more closely to our foundations in fact, and to make us moi-e wa 
of vouching for too much. We all do it, more or less, in the pruee^a 
externalizing our idea of Shakspeare. But a Judge like Lord Campbell ouvht 
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have known better, or been more judicial than to assert that Sonnet 46 " is ro 
iutensely legal in its language and imagery, that without a considerable know- 
ledge of Eiyjliih forensic yrocedure it cannot ba fully understood." ^ But ih 
that so ? — 

Mine eye ami heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the coiiqucHt of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy jiicture's sight would bar, 

My htNirt mine evo the freedom of that right : 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 

(A clos4*t never pierced with crj'stal eyes,) 

lUit the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And Hays in him thy fair api>earance lies : 

To 'cido this title is impannellcd 

A quest of thonghts, alt tenants to the heart ; 

And hy their verdict is detennin^d 

The clear eye's moiety, and the dear heart's part : 
As thus ; mine eye's due is thine outward part, 
And my heart's right thine inward love of heart. 

Surely it does not demand a lawyer, not to say a profound one, to read the 
imagery of empanelling a jury, the plea for the plaintiff, the reply for the 
defendant, followed by the verdict? And that is all the law there is in thd 
Sonnet. Moreover, the procoe<lings are not in their proper order, for the plea 
and defence are both made before the jury is empanelled to give the verdict, 
which is not altogether lawyer-like. Tliat Shakspeare ever served an apprentice- 
ship to the law 1 do not sn|>[x>se. To say that he has a wider acquaintance with 
law — usi>s legal forms and phrases moi-o freely and unerringly tluin any other 
|K>et, is only to say that we are speaking of Shak8i)eare in one of the many 
do])artments of knowledge where, as a poet, he is unparalleled ; he \& not a whit 
more wonderful in this than in so many other things. I think he obtained his 
insight through a personal connection with some live spirit of a friend, who 
could throw a light into the dark intiicacies and cobwebl>ed corners of the law, 
nit her than from any dead drudgery in an attorney's office. Nor have we far 
to seek for such a possible friend. There was Greene, the attorney, a Stratford 
man, and a cousin of the Poet, whose brain and books may have been at his service, 
and Sliaksi>eare was the man who could make moie use of other men*s know- 
ledge than they could themselves. The worst of it for the theory of his having 
l>e^>n an attorney's clerk is, that it will not account for his insight into Law. 
My own notion is that there was some traditional right of property in the family 
tluit had an influence on the mind of young Shakspeare, which L*d to his looking 
up the law and |K>ringover books belonging to hLs cousin Greene, the lawyer, such 
as the Law of llful Property ^ and the Crown Circuit Companion. His law-terms 
chielly apply to Tenure and the transfer of Real Estate, such as fee-simple, 
reversion, remainder, forfeiture, fine, and recovery, double voucher, fee-farms 
entail, capable of inheriting, kc. According to the will of her father, Mary 
Anlen was to rei*eive all his land in Wilmecote called Ashbies, together with 
the crops it pro<luoed. Then it is noticeable that in the mo' to chosen for the 
Shaksjieare Coat -of- Arms he asserts a claim, Xon »ans c/roiVt, not without 
right ; which corresponds in character to the assertive motto of his first poem. 

In the smnmer of 1575, when Shakspeare was eleven years old, there were 
brave doings and princely pageants at Kenil worth, where the Earl of Leicester 

* Shal-9jtrarf*8 L^nnl AcquiremrnU, p. 102. 
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gnve royal enlei-tAinment to Queen Elizabeilh. The super!) affair was iept ■ 
for eighteen diija. and as a «>/«( to the sight-seeinp. there were three huotJtW 
and twenty hogsheads of beer drunk on that occasion. Was the boj Shaksp««i 
pi-went (it those princely pleasures of Kenilworlh? I think be was; and I 
viiiion of it comes over bis memory in a, certain i/idmmmer Xighl'a Drtan, 
That is his dramatic way of telling ue he was there. When our Shakspeail 
was sixteen yeiirs of age, there was a William Sbakspeare drowned nt Stratfoi^ 
in the river Avon. Now tliis fact offers a rare chance for the aati-Sfaakspeareata 
They should complete tlieir case by coming forward boldly and swearing thai 
that WHS our William Sbakspeare who was drowned, nnd there was an eq|| 
of him once for oil. For be could not be the author of bis own works if he wij 
drowned in 158U at the early age of sixteen yeara Kotbinp short of proviu 
some such alibi can ever establish their theory, and I make them a presentti 
this suggestion. Never will they get such another ! 

There has been a little too much anxiety perhaps to invest our Shakspeare'l 
youth with the halo of fim/ryeoMrpppectability. Some have even doubted or denied 
the tradition of his poaching, wiiich ha himself has warrant«d true in the opening 
scene of the Merry ll'tivt of Windtor, where he makes fun of the Lncy coat 
of anns and the significance of the name. " The dozen white louses do becoms 
an old coat well. It is a fnimiliar beast to man, and signifies love," Poaching 
has done good ser^-ice in its time, if only in sending ninny a stout fellow to heto 
found our othi:r Englands ou the southern side of the world. It is more than 
likely thfit it may have sent Shnkspearo to found new empii-es on the stage. 

One feels that there is a eonsiderable basis of truth in the traditions whick 
have reached us, telling that the young Sbakspeare was somewhat wild, and 
joined with othei' young fellows, and let his spirits overflow at times In thor 
boi^teTous country way. Hence we hear of the drinking bouts and pcMchii^ 
frenks. We may depend on it there was nothing prim and priggish abont 
Willie Shalispeiire ; for "Willie" he would be to his youthful cumpaniona as 
well as to his "playfellows" of later days I Not that there was any pteat 
harm in his froli(«, only (hey mny have been too expensive for the father's 
paii.ion. YLi mny not hrwe been able to afford what the youth was spending 
with a lavish liand. Possibly ha kept the worst as long wi he could from his 
son's knowledge. Suddenly there came a change. The young man looked on 
life with morj serious eyea. He would see hiw futher, as it were, e^min" down 
the hill, beaten and broken spirited, as be was mounting full of hope and exult- 
ing vigour. He would have sad thoughts, such as gtadually steadied the wild 
spirits wiiliin him, and make i-esolres that we know he fulfilled as soon as 
possible in after-life. Gentle Willie would not be without self-reproach if he 
was in the least a cause of his father's declining fortunes. This thought w8 
may suiTuise was one of the strongest incentives to that prudence which becanM 
proverbial in after years ; and one of the quickest feelings working -within him, 
as he strove so strenuously to make his father a gentleman, was that he had 
once helped to make liim poor. It may he a worthless fancy, hut I cannot heli 
thinking that oiu" Poet's great thrift and his undoubted ijrip iu money matter! 
had such an unselfish awuke'.iment. 

At eighteen years of age our William Shakspenre was married to Atm 
Hiithiiway, the daughter of a yeoman at Siiottory (or at Temple Grnfton) 

We read in the Hebrew Mythos that Eve was formcl from one of the ribs o 
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Adam, which was taken from him during a deep sleep. In like manner other 

Kvos liavo iK.'cn crcateil hy the hand of love dui-inpf a deep sleep of the soul, and 

the wakinfjf has not been always so delightful as that of Adaim, who, acconling 

to the point's fancy, found his wife waiting for him in Eden with all her comeliness 

fret>h from the Creator's hand. 

"(Jrace in her steps and heaven in her eye ; 
In all liLT gestures dignity and love." 

Their waking has Wen rather more like Ti tafia's when the glamour waR gone 
from her eyes. And it lias been surmised that Shaksjxjare's was a case of this 
kind — that he threw the auroral hues of his dawning imagination round Anne 
Hathaway, and married lK»fore hj knew where he was. There is nothing known, 
however, to give colour to this theory, which is derived from reading the Sonnets 
as ()ersonal to Shakspenre himself. Certainly, she was some eight years older 
than he was, and he has in his works left a warning against othei-s goins: And 
doin;^ as he did — so at least the critics s.iy ; more es|)ecially Mr. Grant White, 
who grows positively vixenish against poor Anne Hathaway for marrying Will 
Shak.'^peare. If Mr. White could have had his way, Shakspeare would never 
have had his ; and if ]Vlr. White had had his Will, poor Anno certainly would not 
have got hers ! He thinks the second-best bed too goo<l for her. He contends 
that if Shaksj^eare had love<l and honoured his wife, he would not have written 
tha^e passages, which must have l)een **gaH and wormwood to his smd^ That 
in good argument then that he did love her, and that they were not quite so 
l)itt( r to him. Surely it is the more mean and unmanly to suppose that he 
wrote them Ix^cause he did not love and honour his wife! It is sad indee<l to 
learn that Anne Hathaway brought the Poet to such ''sorrow and shame," as 
Mr. White says is fretjuent ly expressed in the Plays and the Sonnets, Tliis 
Critic takes the matter of Aniie's age so much to heart, that one would be glad 
to suggest any source of consolation. Possibly Mrs. William Sliakspcare may 
have been one of those lino healthy Englishwomen — I have a sovereign sample 
in my niintrs eye now — in whose presence we never think of age or reckon 
years; whose tender spring is followed by a long and glorious summer, an 
autumn fruitful and golden. These do not attain their perfection in Apiil ; 
they ripen longer and hoard up a matui-er fragrance for the fall o* the year, a 
mellower sweetness f(»r the winter, and al)out mid-season they oft^n pausp, 
wearing the bud, llower, and fruit of human beauty all at once. Possibly her 
ri|>eue4l perfections or fuller flower might be a ground of e-'uali*y in such a pair. 
PossiV)ly the lusty Shaksjteare was a man of larger growth than usual, maturcr 
for his years tha:i most young men, and a mate for any woman considerably 
older than himself ! 

J>ut there really is no reason to suppose he ran away from his home because 
he disliked his wife, or that he was not fond of her. She is said to have been 
eminently beautiful, and she was fond of him ; acconling to tradition, she legged 
to be laid in the same grave with him. Some of the autobiographists have hunte«l 
f(»r Shi-ews in the early IMays. I>ut to what end, when in the same play the 
swe.^t character cf Luriami is presi'ut to e<|uate with her shrewish sister? 

At one time Shak>peare writes : — 

* ' Prtvtprnfp's the trry homi of /onr, 

irfnvn'frenh complexioit arui tchiW hfaritojrthcr 
^tfth'fhm ftl'rrt. * 
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bo afGrms that 





If'fctV/i afUrt mhfn U alicralioK finJU. 

Tiinst/ooi, though rary lipa and eheda 

ti'Uhin Ki* U-nding »ickU'» armpoM amu ; 
Love alien not ifiCA Ki* brief haart aaA iOciSai, 
Bui bean U out even to Uu ed^ t^ doom." 

Both sontiments are spoken in character; they are strictly in keeping «ai 
latically true in their place, but it would be idle to apply either to Shak 
epe&re aa a test of liiii own ^rauaality. For a man who was miserably man-ioi 
he is a somewliat enthiuiaatic &dvocal« for early marriage io hia first SooneAl 
and in bis very eai-ly PUy of Lave't La&uur'i Lost. But if we wt^re to foonl 
upon a cluiracter or a test or two we shoald isoon have as many iaterpretatioDi 
o( Shakspoare as there are contending sects of ChristiHUs. I rather think m 
shall get nearer to young Will BliakspanJ-e and Anno Hathaway in the Lova^i 
Coin}£iint than in the bktauets. Jn this poem the Poet is audibly making fm 
of their own early troublt^s. Tbei'e is a pleasant exaggeration tlirougboat, botb 
in his description of her and ber description of him. The hamour is very 
pawky. Some people, he suggests, might have thought h?r old in her ancianl 
large straw-boanet, or hat. But he assures us. Time bad not cut down all that 
youth began, nor had yout'i quite left bor; some of her beauty yet peeped 
through tlie lattice of age 1 The lady is anxious for us to think that she is old 
in soiTovr, not in years. The description of him is pointed by the author with 
the mast provoking slyness, and u^ed in her defence fur the loss of her " Whits 
Stole." There is the subtle Shakspeiirean smile at hmuannatui-e's frailties in th« 
suggestion of Stanza 23, that in like circumstances we seldom let the by-paH 
perils qf oOara stand in mtr future way. Whatsoever the object of this jioeDii 
and to whimsiwvor it was written, we have here the most life-like portKut o> 
Sbakspe-xre ext.mt, drawn by himself undiT the freest, happiest coudition for 
insuring a trud lik.iui>*s — thit is, wbiUt humorously pretending to look at 
himself through the eyes of Anue Uathawuy, under circumstances the ra»<t 
sentimental. A more perfect portr.iit was never finished. The frolic life lookt 
out of the eyes, the I'ed is ripa on the cheek, the maiden manhood soft on Uu 
chin, the breath moist ou the lip that has the glow of the garnet, the bonnj 
■QiJe that "gilded his deceit" so hewitchingly. He is — 

"One by Nature'a oiitw.irdB so FoiDiiiende<l, 
Timt mniil-n bjbs atiick ovur all his Tiice ; 
l^TB lackud a ilwL-llin}; »iiJ mule bim Ler place. 
And whou in his fiir pniU slie did aliiJe, 
She vaa nevr-lodj^ aud nenly Deified. 

" Hi* browiiy loclu did hang !□ crooked cnrl^ 
And Bvery light ocoulon nf the wind 
Upon hii li]U their sllkp.n pnrcel hurls ; 
Kii<:li eye that aaw him didetichiuit the mind, 
For on lita visage waa in IJLtle drswo, 
What lurfjHiiesa thiitlu \a Pdiadiso was aawn. 
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Yot Rhowe<1 his visAge by that cost more dear ; 
Aud iiictt affection wavering, stood in doubt, 
If best were as it was, or best without." 

Tlio very hair, in shape and hue, that Shak^peare must have had when young, 
to judge by the bust aud the description of it as left, coloured fi^om life! The 
inner man, too, was beauteous as the outer. 



"His qualities were Ixfauteous a^ his form. 
For maiden-tongucd he was and thereof free. 



ft 



Gentle ho was until greatly moved, and then his spirit was a storm personified 
— but only such a htorm 

'* As oft twixt Mh}' and April is to see, 
When tciiuis brciUhc surcUf unruly though they be.'* 

lie was univei-sully beloved, and what a winning tongue he had ! — 

" So on the tij> of liis subduing tongue, 
All kinds of argumen's and queHtions deep, 
All replication ])roni)>t and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep. 
To make the we«>i>er laugh, the laugher weep.** 

And he was such an actor too ! — 

"He had the dialect and differeut skill, 
Catching all iNissions in his craft at will ; 
In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
A I I'liid to Cautills, all strange forms receives, 
Of buniing blushcF, or of weeping water, 
Gr swooning ]«Iene.'S ; and lie takes and leaves, 
In either's aptness, as it lK*t>t deceives, 
To blush at Mieeclies rank, to weep at woes. 
Or to tuni white and swoon at tragic shows." 



And to think 



** What a hell of witchcraft lay 
In the small orb of one particular tear,** 



when wept by him ! Poor Anne ! No marvel tliat 

*• My woeful self— 
What with his Art in Youth, and V&ufh in art — 
Threw my affections in his charnitil jiower ; 
Kes(>rved the stalk, and gave him all the Mower.*'* 

We learn by the 16th Stanza that he was also a capital rider; much admired 
when he fol]owe<i the hounds across country with a daring da^h, or came canter- 
ing over to tShottery if^ith a lover's sideling grace. 

Who can doubt that this is ** Will. ShakHpeare," the handsome young fellow 
of splendid capacity, so 8hR]>e<l and gractd by nature as to innocently play the 
very devil with the hearts of the Warwickshire lasses? The |oem is founded 
on a circumstance that preceded the marriage of the Poet and Anne Uathaway ; 
the "lover" being one who hath wept away a jewel in her tears, and who is 
described as older than her sweetheart, llis own gifts and graces are puriosely 

^ Thus prvttily anticii>atiDg an illustntion id Burua' Benny Doon ! 
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luftde the most of in hiitnourFng tlie necessities of poor Anne's i 
le^aness of his own. These things which ebo points to in extenuation also senre 
him fur ezcnse, im if he said, " beiog eo handsome and no clever, how am I help 
being po beloved and run ofter t You see, it is not my fawlt ! " Tliis snii.ing 
mood lus given free play to his pencil, and tlie poem brings \m nmirer to tho | 
radiant pentuual humour of the man than all his Playa, especially that story of 
the Nun — 

His " pttrtR had power to cliarm a ucred Nan " — 

a lady whose beauty made the young nobles ot the Court dote on her, who was 
wooed by the luftiest in tbe land, but kept them all at a distance, and retired 
into a nunnery, to "spend her living in eternal love." Yet, pardon bim for 
telling it ; he confesses tho fact with an im-" pudency so rosy ! " No sooner hs'l 
she set eyes on him, by eccitlent, than elje tto felt in love. In a moment had 
"religions love put out religion's eye," I think this a glorious outbreak of his 
Bpirit of fun I 

It I am right then in my conjecture that " gentle "Willie " was the beguiling 
lover of this forlorn lady of the " Coiupluiiit." we shall find a remnrlc of his to 
the point on which I have touched. In i-eply to some of tho charges brought 
against him, he says, 

" All my offancea th«t abroaJ ymi wb, 
A.K cTTOTt Iff Ike blood ; niiite i<f Che niiul." 

Another supposition obtains that he luft Strutrord on account of his propen- 
sities for deer-steiiliiig. I cnn only siiy, if he dd tasta Sir Thomas Lucy's 
venison, I hope ho liked it. There hua been enough talk about it. And I trust 
that 

" riijor or fiitler, 
Ne'er rungpil in a pork, or BiuuliGd in a I'lDtler." 

But he did not need Sir Thomas Lucy's deer to drive him forth into the worlJ 
in se:iri;h of a living. His own dear liad jtiat presented him with a brace of 
twins, And at this hint of Ilia " better half," he no doubt thought it wns ouite 
time to look out for belter quarters. He may have remarked on this over- 
production, "Anne hath a way I like not." And then they said he did not hke 
Anne Hathaway. Tha stories about his being a link boy, anil holding horses 
at the theatre door, are foolieh on the face of them. He was not a boy wlien 
he first went to London, but a man of twenty-one, and most likely a fine lusty 
fellow. 

In all probability our Poet went to Jjondon to be a player. He must hare 
been a born actor; a dramatist, iji thnt sliajie, before he became one in writing. 
This was the constitution of his nature ; the very mould of his mind. The 
strongest proof to me that the Locer's Lament is personal to Shakspeare, is the 
description of his esquwite art and abundant subtlety as an actor. His 
tendency and inclinntiou, if not his capabibly ns such, must have been known 
to some of his fellow-townsmvu, and he would easily secure a good introduction 
to the Blackfriars theativ, from some player who had Tiisitcd Stratford, Or he 
may have been the servitor of a townsman of his own, and entered as a kind 
of theatrical apprentice, Having obtained his admission to the theatre, we 
lose sight of him for four years. He began as a Player, and not as a poetizor. 
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or wc should have heard more about him personally. As a Player, be was just 
tlif man to feel supremely happy in making a living, and something over, by 
work ho loved to do ; just the man of business to felicitate himself on the good 
fortune that enabled him to be the Player and Playwright both, which 
doubled his chance for making the most of both arts of which ho was a master. 
A false reading of the Sonnets has left a thick film over the eyes of many who 
nii«;lit otherwise have had a clear and clean conception of his chai*acter. It has 
discoloured and distem|>ercd their vision for life. 

It is from a false view of the Sonnets that it has been supposed he lived his 
trage<lies before he wi*ote them. It is in natures of the Byi-onic kind that the 
amount of force heaving below imnges itself permanently above in a mountain 
of visible ]K*rsf)nality. Shakspeares truer image would be the ocean that can 
mould mountains into sha]>e, yet keep its own level ; and grow clear and calm 
as ever, with all heaven smiling in its depths, after the wildest storm, the most 
heart-breaking Trage<ly. 

His was not one of your "suffering souls." These are wrung and pinched, 
gnarleii and knotted into a more emphatic form of personality than he wears 
for us. lio could not sing about himself in a miserable mood, lie was not one 
of the subjective brood of |K)ets, who find their inspiration in such a source. 
Unlike I>yron, who wrote most elcxjuently alK)ut himself, largeness of sympathy 
with others, rather than intensity of sympathy with self, was Shakspeare's 
nobliT luetic motive I Ilis soul wns not self -reflecting. Ho was not a good 
listener to self. To adapt the words of jSlontaigne, he could not " put his ear 
close by himself, and hold his breath to listen." This is provable by means of 
his Poems and Plays, and I have now demonstrateil how the same man wrote the 
Sonnets. He could keep a calm ** sough " ; convert his surplus steam into force ; 
consume his own smoke, make his devil laugh and draw for him. He gathered 
all the sunshine he coidd and ri{K*nedon it, and his spirit enlarged and mellowed 
in content. He was happy whether the marriage was so or not. 

This, however, we may Kifely infer ; his circumstances were not very Nourish- 
ing at first, or we should hardly hear of his father being in prison for debt, 
where we find him in 1587, when ShaksixKire had been in London two years. 
His strong sense of family pride would have prevented such a thing if possible. 
We hear of him ag:iin in 158U, when he has been four years in London, and, if 
aiMK'ryphally, it must be near the mark. 

Mr. Ihowning tells us there aiv two ]K)ints in the adventure of the diver — 



** One— Mhon, a U'jypir, ];o j»ro|wrps to plunp' ! 
One — whfii, A Priiico, he risi*« with his i»earl ! 



Our Poet had now made his plunge, and emerged into daylight once more. If 
we could have asked him what he had grasped in the gloom, he might probably 
have told us a handful of mud, having experienced the worst of his theatrical 
life. He had become a player and a playwright for the Blackfriars theatre. 
Ihit he had also found Lis |M'arl. They hail set him to vamp up old plays, put 
flesh on skelet<>ns, and adapt new ones ; and he liad discovered that he also 
could make ixs well as mend. During this time he had l)een working, invisible 
to us, at the foundations of his future fame; like the trees and plants in the 
night-time he hiul been clutcliing his rootage out of sight. There was nothing 
sudden in his rise, he did not attain the height jKr stdtum^ but by climbing that 
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was gradual and persistent. He was an iJidcfatigabla worker from first to iM 
and bad the iufinite cap&city for taking paiua, wliich greiit genius implies,! 
well us the " right happy and copious industry " described by Webster. Shd 
speare was no spontaneous generation ot nature or ready>made result. He fat 
to be built up as well aa born. He bad t« build himsi-lf up by catching hod 
as the ape developed hands. He caught ho'd of evei'ything that would Bern 
and had the force to mount two steps at a time. 

In reply to those who are adpocates for his having had a period of alurm uri 
druTig, nothing can be naore iuntructive than to note the masterly ease mi 
diyine good-humour with which he mimics and mocks the affectations of it 
time in his early drama of Love's Lalour't Lost, and typically pIsyK off Ijj 
country mother-wit agaioet the current artificialities of the courtiers. No| 
also the symptoms shown in an early play like the Ticj GentUvien qf Verotut, ti 
gentlemanly quietude ami perfect ease which give the grace to good biaritt 
and manners. The young man Shakspeave is "all there," but with no straiat 
effort to appear more than nature warrants for the time being. He does at 
try to attract notice by being loud ; has no tiptoeing to look taller. He lb 
master thus far. His work culminates acconling to its range, and he has it 
happiness of present attainment. The rest is left to future growth. All i 
good time, he seems to say with his pleasiint smile. 

His first rising into recognition is sun-like, with the mLsts about him; Ul 
mists of malice formed by the breath of envy. As Chaucer has it — 

"Tha sun looks ruddy and broilu J 

Thraugli Ibe roisly VniHJtirs of inorrowning, I 

And the dtv at silver shining I 

Upon the green luid «ot^ gross ', " I 

The earlier wiiters for the stage are jealous and disgus'ed that a mere player, ' 
factotum fcr the theatre, should enter the arena with -'college pens " and gowoe 
claasical scholars. But for these misls, and for the visible blinking of the Itttl 
lights at the glory of a great siioriso, we should not kriOW when or where tfa 
new orb was first visible on the horizon. 

These personalities serve for ever to identify Shakspearo in person as (h 
writer of the Plays, who was known as such by all his eonterapoi-aries, whethe 
enemies or friends. 

The earliest of all allusions to Shakspeare aa a Playwright is probably madr 
by Greene in his Periinedes, 1588, when he girds at some noEtce who tickles th( 
public with self-love, and who is de.scribed as one that sets tlie fag.en j of ftcholar 
ship trt OK Eitgliali blank verge. This mifiht be aimed at Marlowe so far as thi 
blank verse goes. But Marlowe was a Master of Arts, and be belonged at th* 
time to the Qreene clique. Besides which, the " end of scholarship," the tail 
end or leavings, points to the man of a " little country grammar knowledge' 
who was jibed at by Nash in a passage alreudy quoted (p. 60). Again, in hii 
epistle prefixed to Greene's Menajihon, Nash also speaks of those " who think t< 
outbrave better pens with the swelling bnmbast of blank verse." Later, ir 
1592, Greene siLys the new man "mij-jjogei hi in aa loell able to bombast out a blanii 
verge aa tke best of yon ; and being an absolute Johankes fac-totum, m t'n Ais otm 
conceit the only Shaktcerie in, a countri/" Tbui* we have the blank verse ol 



Khak speare i 
manifested ii 



It 1 



( this I 
; clement iu the u 
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of Nnsh and Greeoe. They recognized the &treagth of that in which they were 
the weakest- 
It iti evident from theee i-efereiicea tu Shakxpenre tb&t be had a period of 
blauk verse preceding the rhyuiiug Pluys, Ho must hove done coiihiderahle 
work liefore he wrote origiunl drauiuE. Tliie wurk was applied to the Koglish 
Chi-ouides, some of thoee which hnd iilready been turned into Playe. In doing 
this early work our Poet wrought in consciouB rivalry with Murtowe, who was 
his one great Eocceasful comjietilor nt the op]>odtiou theatre. In Morlnwe's 
rude resounding work he got a glimpse of the freednm and force of binnk verse 
In this wny we may assume that Tittit Andrmticv* wns retouched, (tnd eo 
became mixed up with Shahspeare's early Plays. 

In his J'itret Ptrtnilet*e Nash admits thnt it would have delighted brave 
Talbot, the (error of the French, to think that after two hundred years in the 
tomb, he should triumph again upon tiie stage befoie ten thumtand Hpeotators 
(at several times), as Na»h Eays, he having counted the houses I ThU resurrec- 
tion was the result of Shakspeare's infusion of his new spirit into the old bones 
of ihe history. 

Ctreene points to Bhakspeare as the r(>-writer of the third part of Henry V!., 
when he quotes from that play to identify him by means of the line which he 
parodies for the purpose. Kliakspeare luid written, " Tiger't litnrt xtrapt in a 
tcotiiaii's hide." This is echoed by Greene in bis " Ti{/fr'a Atari vrafd in a 
riay«r'i /•vie/" who certainly aimed at Sh&kspearc na the writer of the line. 
And as Shakopeare is charged with filching their feathers, that paints to the 
hintoric Plays, which he had {tartly re-written. Kuch ns the second and third 
purl* of Hmry VI.. fouudeil on the two old biHtories that were pre-extant. 
Meanwhile he turuw from tbo Chroniclt* to try bis baud at more Ult^niry and 
poetical Flays, like the Errort and Ltwe'a Labaur't IiOrt. Tbo Error* is 
undoubtedly nn early Play (about 1590), and it contains much pasy-going, 
graceful blank-vcme. It is not gioat for Shakspenn^. but must have been 
ammoing enough to Orcene as the production of a professes! Player, who supposed 
he was able to " bomlatt ovt a biaut iviw " with any of them ! And hero once 
more we con identify Ureene identifying Sbaks]«aro by making use of his 
imagery for the purpose, Antipholus of Epheeus says — 



Dromio ivpHes 



•' Wfll, 111 brMk In i Oo, borrow mt a erw.' 

" J enw irilAiiH/ a/calirr : ilaiUr, vuan WH ml 
ParaJUtnUuKilaJIn.l^tr^ia/atiliPilhmlafiaUer! 
If a trvte Mf lu i*, rirralt, ire'll ptuek a trme legMtr." 



Greene takes up the " Crote without a /ealhtr," and applies the imago to the 
player, whom he calls " an vpttart ertrui heatit\fied in mir/tathprt." 

Shakspeare did not remain so silent under tliese attacks as is commonly 
assumed. To Greene's descrlptiuu of him ui a crov " beatiiijttd in ottr/eatAen," 
with his "Tifftr'M Aoorf tcraffed in a jJat/vr't hide/" ijbakapeare mcckiogly 
retorts — 

•• StmM he a dare, (gcatic WilUc !) tiU fotlbtn an tnt bommed t 
For hii'i iliywM w tte balchil nTtii (or ui«Uit cron ). 
In ha k lamp I hi* akin i* inrelj lent hitn. 
far bii'a liicMunI u ths nTrvuiu wilvra." 
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The false feathere are again referred to in Hamlet — " Wouid ttot IhU, Sir, 
a ftmat of feailterg {if the rest of my /tirtunea turn Turk {i. ». break failh) i 
m«). with litiO J'rown^al rose* oa my raztd ghoet, gel me a feUoicahip in a d 
pUiyers t " " That's an ill f/trate, a vile phraae ; " beaulijitd ' is a vile jArami 
(wys in the name play ; and " Beimtijied in our fealhert "■ was Greeue'a pfai 
Shakspeare, having been charged with pnrloiiiing the faatLej^ of those vrbo< 
learned, makee a I'efereuce to this in the Konnet already quoted, wh»r« ha * 
Sauthiimptoii that his pxtronage has " added feathers to the Lieamed's wiq 
Thut is, the patron and friend lias given ba<;k the featherB vhich h«, thai 
bad been charged witli stealing from them, and ha« thus restored far more \ 
hJH Poet horrowed. Plainly euongh this indicates the way in which 8hak^ 
t«ok his place in the Blackfriara company, and also contains a smiling alta 
to Greens'n charge an to the manner of feathering his nest there. 

There is more, however, in Hamlet's words than this miiking fun of 
"feathers"; something covertly concealed vnder the rose that no one hM 
enpied. tf ve look intently we shall see the enake etir benealh the flowen 
Buhtle snake of irony with the moot wicked glitter in its eye ! 

Rt-ference is frequently made by the Eliiabethan dramatists to the i 
hiding his cloven hoof under a. rose stuck on the shoe. Webster alluded toi 
his While Devil— 



If 



To hiiiu his doieu foot" 

And Ben Jonaon has a cliaracter, " Fitzdottrel," in The Devil u an Ai$t ' 
h It) long heen deKirous of meeting with Batan ; so long that he begins to tl 
there is no i^evil at all but what the painters have made. On suddenly M 
" Pug " ho in Btnrtlcd into feai-iog that his great wish may h& at last reoU 
and he exclaims— 



" Tore hell, my heart irus at ray month, 
1 I hud riewci hi) thoet well ; for IIwik Hoki 
re big enough to hide a clavcti lioofl " 



Ilamlet's remark asBUredly glances at this legend of the devil hiding his do 
hoof under the rose. The Poet has a double intention in making sndi 
allusion. Un the surface it may be interpreted as pointing to the trick pi* 
on the King and Court-, by Hamlet's having so cunningly used the playen 
his purpose in touching upon the matter of the murder — thus hiding the clo 
hoof in the buskin. But it goes deeper, and means more. It is the prii 
laugh about the " feathers " continued. The Poet is still jesting at the coni 
nation and amazement which his presence and his snceess had created amoi 
his learned rivals, and the outcry they made, as though the very devil 
broken loone in the thentre, and was hiding his cloven foot in a player's shoe 
Again, in this same play he pokes fuu at Master Nash ! He has ta 
the identical subject treated by Marlowe and Nosh in their Dido. Queen 
CarUiatje, for the purpose of mocking the rant and hombnst of the» hat 
writers, the speech chosen, most probably, being the work of Nash. " i 
tpeeeh in it I chiefly loved," says Hamlet, " 'twas JKveaa' tale to Dido ; i 
thereabout of it, especially where he speaks of Priam's slaughter." He t 
proceeds to outdo the said fpeech, which in DiJo begins^ 
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'■ At wliieh Iho frantic Qdpdii loap'd on hU Stec, 
Aiiit ill hia cyeliiU bandui; by tlic iraiK 
A littls vliite iirolong''d her hitalxnil'i life ;" — 

the " fnuitic Queeo " in turned into the " mobttMl Queen," and in both spedchftS 
(war old Priam ia struck down with the wind of Pyirhus' sworii. 

It wns not Shnkspeftre's wh/ to get iuto a passion aod turn painpUlet«er. 
Baing a great drBmatist, ho could put oil he hit-d to say into hia Tlnytt, or ruther, 
M he was essentially an actor, Ue staged and played his opponents io chamcter. 
They soon found that this was a fellow who could play the fool at their own 
expense, and make fouls of them for the public ; who oould exhibit them as hia 
puppets, and pull the stnngs at his pleasure for the profit of the players ; set all 
the godii in the gallery grinuing at them by showing up their likeneeaee; 
whulmiiig them with liis wit, deluging them with Ids overflowing humour, and 
drowning them and their outcries in the floods of his own mentment and 
laughter. In short, they discoveied that thejr had caught a Tartar who could 
" take them oS." 

Nash had iuveigbocl again«t his monstrous ignorance in 1590 (i<eo p. 50), and 
in the next play and next yeai- he writes — 

"Oh, tliou ■DonKcr IgnamoDc, how dcfoniMJ dmt than lc»k I " 
Nash ha.1 written — 

"Oh, thii Leamiiigl what a thing it is)" 
This is mimicked by Sliakapeore in hia 

" Ob, tliis Woodcoik I what an Am it is I " 

After what they had said about their learning and hia lack of it, he most hare 
me.mt a iloub& etUenJn, or had the dual confcioiisueM when he wrote, " William 
1* biwome a g.Kkl scholar!" (1599), and the boy was being put tlu-ough his 
" little Latin." 

A prolonged reply to Nash can be detected in Loc«'i Labour't Z>tt, a piny that 
runs over with bis ridicule of the uffwrtalion-mongen. In tliis I bold the 
character of the little Matb (=^ Mot«) to be meant for Tom Nash. For these 
reAdona. Nash was known by the name of "Young Juvenal," and Moth la 
introduced as " My tender Juvenal," and is said to be n " most acute Juvmial I" 
Ho wa» the author of Pirrea Pennilate, and his PeanywortA q/" Wit is gInncMl at 
when Moth tells Armado that he purchased biti experience by his "penny of 
observation." Costard aiys to him, " Your peoDyworth is goo<l." " W hat's the 
price of tliis inkle!" "A penny 1 " " No I I'll giveyoii a remunomtion." " An 
I bad but aa« penny in the world thou should 'st have it to buy gingerbread." 
" Thou halfpenny parse of wit, thou pigeon-egg of discretiau," Nash had said of 
some DUO wboji h« supposed had bean a lawyer's clerk, and who oould soarouly 
" Lntiniee his neck-verae," that " if ywi intrea.t him fair in a frosty morning bo 

ill afford you whole Ilamlets — I should say luindfuU of tragical speijcltea." 

This infinitesimal joke is nnnobited wlien Custard calls Muth that " Hand- 
ful uf Wit I Ah, heavuns I it is a most imthetical nit. I marvid, thy master 
hulh not eaten thee for a word ; for thou art not eo long by the head UM 
konariJicabilUvdinitatibiu." Shaksiieare hod ni> learning, but Costard Kays to 
Moth, "Thou hast it ad dunghill, at thy finget?' rndii." " Uh, I nucII false 

B K t 
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Latin; dnnghill for unguem," Holoferoes remarks, as if Shakspeare were 
iDg on the Hamlets for handfula. Moth is Bet to do in the pla^ wh&i 
attempted out of it, that is, to perform the part of Hercules and acot 
snake. But it ends in failure and inextinguishable fun. " An excellent i 
If any of the audience hiss you may cry, ' Well dtme, HereuUt ; not 
ervshett tie etutJx / ' " Shakspeare gets out his maguifying-glase to see tL 
with. Here he begins to betray his ovn size. He takes up Tom Nasi 
hand aa Gulliver might the Liliputiau, and then with a great hearty Is 
sets the mite to play the part of Hercules in str&Dgling the snakes, 
" Great Hercules is presented by this imp ! " Halt the fun of a play li 
depended on recognizing the originals of certain characters in real life. 
proLably escaped being stricken by a sunstroke of ShakBpeare's humour t 
dying just in time, after giviog his runaway knock at the stage-door 
81iakescene's theatre. 

But the most amusing of Shakspeare's personal retorts are those rek 
old John Davies of Hereford, he who wrote the epigram of Drtmta, h 
Seer-kwnting.^ 

More than once did Davies dare to gnarr at his heels, or do what w 
worse — pat bim on the back. 

In 1603 he wrote of the Players — 

" Ploy en, I love ye, sod your qnality, 
Ab va an men, that piwa time not abused : 
And aotne ' I love for painting, poay. 
And sny fell Fortune cannot be excused, 
Thnt hath foi better uses you refused : 
Wit, Courage, eood shaiie, good parts, and all good, 
Aa long as all these goods are no worse used. 
And though the stage doth staiu pure gentle blood. 
Yet geueroDs ye ate m mind *ud mood " (p. 216).' 

In 1609 he printed these lines — 



> Dr. C. M. Ingleby remarks on this (Cmfurie of Traynt, p. 67) — " Hero too 
Bnrbago and Sbaksiioan associated as they were by Maralon ana by Davioa." Harsi 
ever, only does so if we identify Drusua with Shakspeare t That bting admitted, the 
force in an objection ma<lu by the same writer, p. 28, when be says " Boecio waa a sol 
fiurbage, which conrinces Mr, Gerald Massoy that John Davies' epignm ' Of Drosns 
Deere- hunting' (No. 60 in the Seoarge of Folly) waa meant lo allude to Sbakspean's 
at Charleiot* or Kulbroke. To help bis case, however, Mr. Massey has lo omit the epij 
to alter the title." Not exactly so. It is true I used the phnse deer-stealing as nt 
place of Davies' deere-hunting, but I expressly said that " the contents " of the epipai; 
not be applied lo Shakspeare," and that (here was "more likelihood in the title, ' 
that Dnisua was meant for Shakspeare by Davies aa well as by Haraton, and Dr. 
wanted to ttike it so, and at the same time Icavt it too, in order that he might scon 
against me. 

The critic well may sigh, "Ah, me ! 
How perfect should a censor be." 

» W.S.21. S. 

» Mieroeomiua ,■ The DiKotcry of the Liifle World, with the OopermiteTU Oiereof. 16 
printed by Hev. A. B. Orosart, in the Chertscy Worthies Libnuy, 1878. 
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And ntailc them Mirrors by their acting Arts, 

AVliKrcin men 8aw tlivir faults, thouj;h ne'er ho small : 

Yet HOinc 8he guenloned not, to tlieir deserts ; 

Hilt, otlitT Komc, wiTc hut ill action all ; 

AVho while they acted ill, ill .stayed lH.>hind, 

(By custom of thoir mannent) in their mind" (p. 208)J 

Also to our English Tereneo, Mr. "Will Slmkc-ftpearc (about IGll) — 

**8ome iwy (koo«1 Will) which !, in Rjwrt, do sinpr, 
Hadst thou not played some kiiigly {Mirts in H^Kirt, 
Thou hadst liei'U u coniionion for a king ; 
And, 1)e«*n a king among tho meaner sort. 
Some others rail ; but, rail as they think fit, 
Thou hast no railing, Imt, u reigning wit : 

And honi'sty thou sow'st, which tnoy do n»ap ; 

So, to incn-ase their stock which they do kei-p." ' 

I am of opinion that D.ivies' Epigram on the Player as English ^sop wafl 
niuK'd at ShaksjH^ire — 

" I came to English A\tioy on a tide, 
As he lay tired (as tinnl) U-foru the play ; 
I came unto him in his flooil of pride ; 
He then v;as king an<l thought I fihould olvy. 
And HO I did, for with all reven*nir, I 
As to my Koven-ipi (though to him unknown) 
Did him approiicn ; hut lo ! he ciist his eye. 
Ah if therein I had pn'sumption shown. 
I like a subject (witli submiss reganl) 
Did him salute ; yet he regreetiHl me 
Hut with a nod, liecauN.* his H]»eech he Ajkired 
Ft»r lords and knights that cume his grace to see." 

Hi* did Imt mark *' mj feigned fawnings with a noil!" says Davief«. ThuR 
I>iivii>s <lescril>e.s SIuiki«{)eare, praises him, fhittcrs hiu, callH him ''Gooil Will " ; 
ho pit it's hiui for being a player, ami says that but for his ten<lency to rail at 
and niiike game of people, more especially of kingR, he might have been tho 
coniiMuiion of a king ! Hut he has played the fool to his own detriment. 
Da vies claims to know him so well in his A£icrocosnw$ ! This the Poet resents I 
This he replies to. 

In the fterson of Menenius in Coriolamis Sliakspeare smites him thus — 
" I am known to l)e a humorous patrician, and one that loves a cup of hot 
wine with not a drop of allaying Tilier in it ; said to be something imperfect, in 
favouring the thirst complaint : hasty, and tinder-like, upon too trivial motion. 
What I think I utter; ami spend my malice in my hn*ath, &c, ... If you see 
this in the * Map of my Miciocosm,* follows it tluit I am known well enough 
too \ What harm can your bisson conspectuities glean out of this character, 
if I l>e known widl enough too ? " Not only does Shakspeare take him by the 
l>eard to smite him thus and give him, as Ilood says, two black eyes for being 
blind, but he has plunilized the old schoolmaster for the pleasure of thrashing 

* Thf i 'in'/* U'nrrfg of Dt'nth ami Fortunf (Iteing tho ** fH»rond Tale " in the volume of which 
" IIuiiKMirH Heav'n on K;irth " is the first). 1609. Ilepiintetl by Rev. A. II. (iromrt in the 
Chertsi-y Worthies l.ibrar}*, 1876. 

- Tht' Sctmrxf of Ft'llii, consisting of Satyrictll Epiin^mniii and other*, &c. About 1611. 
Ilepriiited )»y KiV. A. I). Gruaart, iu the Chcrt<*ey M'orthioi I Jlrary, Dtvie:>' Works, p. 26. 
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him double. " I cannot Pay your worships have delivered the matter well, when 
I find the ass in compound with the major part of your syllables, and though I 
must be content to bear with those that say you are reverend grave men, yet 
they lie deadly that tell you you have good faces. You know neither me, your- 
selves, nor anything ! " Our Poet had a double reason for his retort He 
resents what Davies had said of the stage as well as of himself and Burbage. 
He speaks for the Company in general. He says in effect — " You have sat in 
judgment, you ridiculous old ass, but you have not handled the matter wisely or 
well. And as for the railing that we are charged with, why, our very priests 
must become mockers if they shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you are. 
When you speak best unto the purpose it is not worth the wagging of your 
beard." 

It will not be easy to detect any dramatic motive in these replies of Menenius ; 
there was no sufficient cause in the words of the Tribunes : they had not drawu 
the map qf his Microcosm ; had not characterized him at all, but merely remarke<l, 
" you are well enough known too ! " Neither was there any hiut in Plutarch 
No one can, I think, compare what Davies wrote of our Poet in his three different 
poems with this outburst of Menenius' without seeing that the Poet has here 
expressed the personal annoyance of himself and fellows. We may, perhaps, 
take it as a slight additional indication of 8hakspeare*s having John Davies in 
mind that nearly the next words spoken by Menenius on hearing that Coriolanus 
is returning home are, *' Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee ; " and poor 
John had, in lines already quoted, greeted Southampton on his release from the 
Tower, with the words, " Southampton, up thy cap to heaven fling ! " In his 
Paper* 8 Complaint^ which is full of tortured conceits, chiefly personal to himself, 
Davies says of Shakspeare — 

** Another (all, Lord help me!) vilifies 
With art of love, and now to subtilize, 
Making lewd Venus, with eternal lines, 
To tie Adonis to her love's designs. 
Fine whit is shed therein, but nner 'twere 
If not attired in such baudy gear. " 

This is immediately followed by allusions to the paper war between Nash and 
Harvey, and to the writings of Greene. 
Again he writes in his Scourge of Folly — 

** And oh, that ever any should record 
And Chronicle the Scclges of a Lord ! " 

Not sieges of castles and towns, he explains, but seJges of a vile kind. This 
Chronicle containing the " Sedges of a Lord " is obviously the Taming qf Uie SJirew^ 
with its induction in which " A Lord " is the chief character, and his jest at the 
expense of Christopher Sly is the low pastime called by Davies tho ** Sedges of a 
Lord." This is sufficient to identify Davies hitting at and replying to Shak- 
speare. And it is in this same poem he complains that he has suffered a great 
permanent injury from some playwright who has publicly put h'm to confusion 
and shame, and he regrets that 

** Poets, if they last, can hurt with ease 
(Incurably) their foes which them displease." 
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Again, he sajR, ** a great torment in the life to come i^ due to those that can 
and will take such immortal revenge for any mortal injury." He tells us that 
he penned his Scourge qf Folly because he had been "disgraced with fell 
disasters." He does not hero allude to Ben Jonson's lime Vindicatedf for that 
is dated 1623, the Scourge qf Folly appearing in 1611. It has been a^isurdlj 
s^^gg^^ ^^^ Davies is complaining of Shakspe^ire's having burlesqued Lim in 
his Sonnets, as the rival poet, whom I show to be Marlowe. But it is in a 
Chronicle, ue. sl play, in which his injuries were made historical. Hamlet calls 
the Players the " Chroniclei " of the time. ** This sport well carried shall be 
Chronicled," — made a play of — says Helena to Ilermia. Besides, this Chronicler 
is one who has ** Chronicled the Sedges of a Lord," and conse<iiiently he is the 
author of the Taming of the Shrew. Moreover, he is one who " coi\fouiuh grave 
niatUire of State " with " plays of pup|)ets/' and he has made a pupjiet of poor 
John ! Davies cries — 

"Alan! 
That o'er this dotard made mc snch an awi, 

and that in Huch a thing 
We call a Clkronicle, so on roe bring 
A world of shame. A shame uiK>n thcni all 
That make mine injuries historiral, 
To wear out time ; that erer, without end, 
^ly shame may last, without souiv one it nivnd. 
And if a sensidcss creature, ati I am. 
And 90 am mwU by thone whom thus I hlatn/; 
My judgment give, from those tlint know it well, 
liiH notes for art and judgment doth «rxc«>l. 
Ji'rll/arr thrr, tnan of art, and irorfd o/tcU, 
Thai by ntpretnest mercy litest ytt ! " * 

This sounds very like the maundering of one of Shakspcare's Dogberry-kind 
of cliaracters, but there is important matter in it, as we shall see. 

Davies' ]X)sition was an uneasy one ; he tiies to balance himself first on one 
le^, then on the other. He wants to say something cutting alx)ut Shakspeare 
all the while, and so the Players are *' Nature's zanies \ " *' Fortuiic*s spite ; " and 
'* railers " against the State. On the other hand, Sbaks{)euro has been graced 
by Iloyalty, and is an intimate friend of the young Earl of Pembroke, for whose 
amusement probably Davies had been made such game of, and who was pestered 
continually by Davies' inflated fatuous effusions. And so, in spile of his attacks, 
he protests his love for the poets — 

"Yea, those I love, that in too earnest game 
(A little splfen), did me no little stiame.'* 

The fact remains that he has been made an ass of in a stage play obviously 
by Shakspeare, whom he refers to as the 

** Afan of art, and trorld of irit. 
Thai by iuyrcintsl mercy iirest yet" 

My explanation of this is, that John Davies had 1)een pilloried, staged, pro- 
portitMl, and made the most amazing a5s of in the character of Malvolio, in the 
play of Ticelfth Night — " Fur Monsieur Malvolio, let me alone with him : if I 
do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a common recreation^ do not think 

^ In condeubin^ here there is no garbling of the meaning. 
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I have wit enough to lie straight in my bed. " Shakspeare did not bite his lip 
there for nothing ! We are " railers " and "zanies," are we t "I protest," says 
Malvolio, " I take these wise men that crow so at these set kind of fools, no 
better than the fools* zanies ! *' No envious allusion, let us hope, on account of 
the Poet's noble patrons who *' spent their time in seeing plays." To be sure, 
Davies' lines happened to be charged with that feeling. And what a blithe- 
spirited, sweet-blooded reply this draws from the happy, cordial heart of the man 
himself — " O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, and taste with a distempered 
appetite. To be generous, guiltless, and of a free disposition, is to take those 
things for birdbolts that you deem cannon bullets. There is no slander in an 
allowed fool, though he do nothing but rail ; nor no railing in a knoton discreet 
mem, though he do nothing but reprove." I will only remark here that the fool 
in the play cannot be the *' known discreet man," but we may divine who was. 

John Da vies was a schoolmaster. He published a book named the Wriiinj- 
master. He was a wonderful caligraphist. Nicholas Deeble calls him ** thrice- 
famoused for rarity." He challenged all England to contest the palm for 
penmanship, and one of his admirers challenged the whole world on hiis behalf. 
He appears to have taught one half the nobility to write, and on the strength 
of that to have solicited the other halt' to read his writings. Next, Davies was 
the great master of writing on parchment, i.e. sheepskin ; the ^^niggctrdly, rasoaUy 
sheepbiter ; " the great professor of caligraphy, — 

" / think we do know the sweet Roman hand." 

We saw how, with the air of a connoisseur, he studied the shape of my lady's 
letters. "These be her very C's, her U's, and her T's ; and thus makes she her 
great P's." "Her C's, her U*s, and her T's; why that?" asks Sir Andrew. 
" Ah, mocker, that's the dog's " profession. Th3n, he " looks like a pedant that 
keeps a scliool t' t/ie church" No doubt of it : he was a schoolmaster ; and he 
puts himself into the trick of singularity, as we know John Davies did. 

Davies was a. Puritan. As such he made his feeble, foolish attacks on the 
Players, and got stripped and whipped for his pains. " But, dost thou think 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more cakes and ale I " " Marry, Sir, 
sometimes he is a kind of Puritan ! The devil a Puritan that he is, or anything 
constantly but a time-pleaser — an affectioned ass, that cons state without book 
and utters it by great swarths ; the best persuaded of himself, so crammed as he 
thinks with excellences, that it is his ground of faith that all that look on him 
love." Only those who know Davies from his writings, and have watched him 
as he stands before the mirror of himself in his dedications and other 
maunderings, " Practising behaviour to his own shadow," Malvolio-like, can 
judge how true the delineation is. Here we have the " affectioned ass " that 
Davies says the dotard, Malvolio, had made of him. Then Davies complains 
that the chronicler, or playwright, had spotted him with a " medley of motley 
livery." Nothing could more surely characterize the dress in which the goose 
got his dressing — yellow-stockinged, and cross-gartered most villainously — and 
was fooled, as threatened, " black and blue." Thus was Davies made the ** most 
notorious geek and gull that e'er invention played on ; " thus the 

"Lucrece knife 
With bloodless stroke" 
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wfts driven home ; " the tmpressnre her Lucreco, with whicli ulie uses to seal " ; 
and if he wits not phlebotomized by the stroke, he was Bottom-ized all over ; 
his nss-hood made permAnent for ever. 

If^y should Shakspeore have done this 1 He will tell ns — 



I 



I 
I 



e b*il eonceivad ai. 
How with a jyiorf/iil niKlicD jl wu rollowed, 

If that tlis injnrie* be jtutly weigli«l 
That bars uti both nilsa put." 

Hut how do the dntos tally t I know of no book publisbed by Davies with a 
dat« previous to the year 1602 — Wit'i Pilffriraagt having no date — in which year, 
acconling to JfanninfflutviK Diary, Twntfth Night whb purfonnod. But, as Mr. 
Ilalliwell has said, Davies' poems may, in either caho, have been writt«n years 
before publication ; some of his Epigrams appeared with Marlowe's tranalalion 
of Ovid'a EUgie* in 1Q06-7 ; and wo know that Davies bewails the dilficulty ho 
had in getting liis poems printed. The Seotirga <^ FuHy consists of various piucee, 
written diinug many years. Davies was educated at Oxford, and was a luingurnn 
of the Feoibruke family. He wrote a poem on the death of Herbert's father, 
and says, " My friend did die, and sa would God might I." This brings him 
very near to Herbert in the only accountable way, and explains the familiarity 
of Da^nes' early dedicutiona. As tutor, with Puritan jiretenEions, he would nara 
the young Earl against Shakspeare and the Players, for he was unboundedly 
liberal with his advice. In this way many things might come to i^hakspeare'a 
eyea and ears long befoiv they wore made public, for we know with wbab 
"favour" Herbert "prosecuted" our Poet. The young lord could not help 
making fun of his own absurd, " peculiar John," as Daviee signed himself when 
" double-liound to W.," and that in concert with tihakapeare, and tliea be 
generous enough to help him to get his pitiable endeavoure to appear witty and 
wise shown up in print as fun-provoking fallios. Sbakepenra knew bettor than 
we do what Davies may huvu written and suid previous to 1602, but I have 
ijuflled enough, I think, frc>m Davios for him to Ktjind self- identified as Malvolio. 

We are tolJ {Cenlurie of fraijtt-, p, 49) thnt Dr. Nicholson thinks ■■ there ia 
no chararlcr in Shakspcaro which, in various ways, so well stands for Junson " 
as Malvolio. But lien was no Puritan. He writes in EatttvarJ t/iie — " Your 
only smooth skin to make vellum is your FuritAn's skin ; they be the smootbeat 
and sleekest knaves in a country," And surely Ben was no sworn i*nemy to 
cakes and ale, or even canary wine I Ben had too robust and nssurtive a Helf- 
esUtem to become the foohah gull of his own vanity. Ben was a lusty asaerter 
uf biuiself nitliiT timn a SL'lf-woribip{>er. He boasted mostly of his work. Hia 
was not the Halvolian fatuity of conceit. He did not simper simiously. 

Malvolio is a Puritan and a pious prig at tlrnt. He is virulently virtuonit, 
he is a xcolous foe to all good fi'Uowsbip, and laughing and " daffing." The 
happiness of others makos his bile rise bitter in the mouth. What possible 
likenees tn Malvolio gar any one see in the man who lavished his laudation m> 
abundantly upon hia con tern pofurien, that forty mmy bo seen feeding as oav 
upon htf over.pIciit«(nis praise of them t Prytbee, think do more of that ! 
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I still hold to my opinioD, expressed in 1866, that we owe to Oabriel Harvey 
the earliest worthy word in recognition of Shakspeare's davming genius. In 
September 1592 Gabriel Harvey took up the cudgels on behalf of himself and 
his family >\ ho had been attacked and outrageously abused by the Greene " 8et»" 
and replied to '' Woeful Greene and beggarly Pierce Pennilesse, as it were a 
Grasshopper and a Cricket, two pretty Musicians but fdlly creatures ; the Grass- 
hopper imaged would be nothing less than a Green Dragon, and the Cricket 
malcontented the only Unicorn of the Muses." The letters are ** especially 
touching parties ahueed hy Robert Greene — incidentaUy qf divers excellent persons^ 
and some matters qf note.*' In the third of these we have what I judge to be 
the most appreciative of all contemporary notices of Shakspeare : the only 
intimation that any one then living had caught the splendid sparkle of the jewel 
that was yet to ** lighten all the isle.'' Harvey is partly pleading, partly 
expostulating with Nash. I speak, he says, to a Poet, but *' good sweet orator, 
BE a divine Poet indeed." He urges him to employ his golden talent to honour 
virtue and valour with " heroical cantos," as ** noble Sir Philip Sidney and 
gentle Maister Spenser have done, with immortal fame." He is pleading for 
more nature in poetry. '' Right Artificiality," he urges, " is not mad-brained, 
or ridiculous, or absurd, or blasphemous, or monstrous ; but deep-conceited, but 
pleasurable, but delicate, but exquisite, but gracious, but admirable." He 
points out what he con8idei*s the finest models, the truest poetry of the past, 
and, turning to the Elizabethan time, he names some dear lovers of the Moses 
whom he admires and cordially recommends, making mention of Spenser, 
Watson, Daniel, Nash and others. These he thanks affectionately for tlieir 
studious endeavours to polish and enrich their native tongue. He tells the 
poets of the day that he appreciates their elegant fancy, their excellent wit, 
their classical learning, their efforts to snatch a grace from the antique, but he 
has discovered the bird of a new dawn, with a burst of music fresh fi*om the 
heart of Nature, and its prelusive warblings have made his spirits dance within 
him. He will not call this new Poet by name, because, were he to say what he 
feels, he would be susjiected of exaggeration, over-praise, or unworthy motive. 
But ho says it is the *^ sweetest and divinest Muse that ever sang in Evglish or 
other language I " 

Now this caunot be either Spenser or Sidney ; these he has named. It cannot 
be Drayton, fur it is a new man, and this is a plea for a new Poet, one of those 
whom Greene has abused. The writer is bespeaking the attention of Poets and 
Critics, more especially of Thomas Nash, to the writings of this new Poet, who 
is not Nash himself, and he pleads with those who flatter themselves on being 
learned not to sneer at or neglect this '* fine handiwork of Nature and excellenter 
Art combined. Gentle minds and flourishing wits were infinitely to blame if 
they should not also, for curious imitation, propose unto themselves such fair 
types of refined and engraced eloquence. The right novice of preg^nant and 
aspiring conceit will not outskip any precious gem of invention, or any beautiful 
flower of elocution that may richly adorn or gallantly bedeck the trim garland 
of his budding style. I speak generally to every springing wit ; but more especi- 
ally to a few, and at tliis instant singularly to one (Nash) whom I salute with a 
hundred blessings, and entreat, with as many prayers, to love them that love 
all good wits, and hate none, but the Devil and his incarnate imps notoriously 
professeil." This is a reply to the petulance and bitterness of Greene, and his 
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rHeui), th« " byting BiitjTiHt," It ia ndtlreased to Thomas Nash, who, it must 
be rem e inhered, wm Shnkkpenrfi'H " old aweet enemy " ; about the earliest ta 
Eiieer ut the pLtyer who wiw gradimlly becomibK a Foet, in hU AiuUomie iff 
Ah*urditie, pritiuid in 1590, two yenrs before he wm pelted with the wild mid 
KvUpid itbuse of the Groat'a-worth qf Wit — in which, if Natth had do hand, we 
have only too true a reQex of hia spirit If Nash and Gi-eene aimed at Shalc- 
ii|)eiire in their attacks, assuredly it ia Shaksi«are whom Gabriel Uarvejr defenda. 
In effect Harvey replies to Natdi, " You are infinitely to blame in the ooiune you 
fti-e pursuing with regard to this new writer. Do not, i beseech you, wilfully 
Llind your eyes to so much beauty." This he does in a geutle, conciliatorf 
tipirit, not wishing te atir up strife. " Love them that love nil good wit«," be 
atys, "end haU none." 

Never did I assume or suppose that the " worst of the four" spotceo of by 
Itarvey was meant for SboJupeiire. I never inferred that Shakipeui-e mw the 
ruiLD whom Harvey dj<l salute " with a hundred blessing and as many pi-ayers." 
I said il was Nash. Nor do I see how Dr. Ingleby could have fallen into 
bis error, when Harvey waa so obviously addreaai[>g Nash ! But 1 see no need 
for Dr. Inj^loby to throw away the child with the wat«r it was wanbed in by Mr. 
SimptwD.' It appears to me that Dr. Ingteby, having mixed up Nash with the 
new Poel, who is only alluded to incidental I y, ha.-* made a further mistake in 
adopting Mr. 8im[ison'B explanation as conclusive against Harvey's making 
any reference wliatever to Shakspeare. 

It ia but Mr. Simpaon's inference th:it thia frreat rising Poet was one of 
the Harveya, because Gabriel only mentions the family of four, when limiting 
or dii-ecting his reply to the one particular book. Greene's Qtiip /or an ijmtart 
Courtier. Hitrvey, however, in his l^ietters was writing "especially touohins 
parties abused by Kobert Greene, incidtiitailtf of divert exeeUtnt persons, ana 
ttume matters of not«." And this advertiaement covers the whole ground 
necetaary to iDclude Shakxpeare, who bad been badly abused by Greene aod 
Nash, and therefore ia not to be excluded from Harvey'a dufuuce, if he does 
Ptitl more expr«BaIy champion the four persons, who were his father and the thre« 
Harvey brolhem. Taking the Uarvcy family to lie those who were M/ieeiaHjf 
abused by Greene, lliere yet remain the " divers excellent pi rsuus " who ars 
alluded to incidentally ; and my contention atill is, that 8hnkHpcaj« is one, aod 
the chief one, of the>v persons incidentally aliude<l to. He uses the very 
language of Chetlle, " Myself have seoD his demeanour no le«s civil than ha 
excellent in the quidity he poM4WMM." There is no collision between Naah as 
the person salut«d with tlie "hundred blessings," and .Shakspeara as tb» | 
" sweetest and diviae^i .M^ise that ever sang in Engliah." Them latter wordi ' 
were not meant for Niisb, they do not g» with the others, but have to be ca 
(uUy distinguished from them. Nash did uot take them to himself— he knew 
tliat he was not the great unnamed when he wrotu in Slraaye AVio* — " To make 
me a mnall seeming amenda for the injuries thou hast done me, thou reokoneat 
m« up amongst the dear loven and professed sons of the Mustw, Edmund Speni 
A. Frounce, T. Watson, S. Daniel. With a huudml blessings and many prayen | 
thon intreatest mo to Iov» thnt. I'lmtout Ui^solf ; 1 will itot." 

Harvey was" W,y ruff rring to the Quip," saya Mr. Simpson. Bat thatiaagroH i 
mistake. Re is also replying to fUgjfarli/ I'i*rt* tminitrnM, who had made at least 

' ^AHiu}KT» Atlttiun ^oolr. Pimisi-riiit tu Keouril Inuoilurtuin, iy I.'. 1)1. lujtjvltj, l.l-D. 
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two attacks on Shakspeare before 1592. I still maintain that the *^ Sweetest 
and divinest Muse that ever sang in English," which is left nameless by Harvej, 
was that of Shakspeare, the then known author of the Comedy <^ Errors, Love$ 
Lahowr's Lost, and the Two Gentlemen qf Verona — the man abused bj Nash and 
Greene, — and not one of the brothers Harvey. Possibly Harvey was acquainted 
with the Venus and Adonis, then forthcoming, and wiUi ^e early Sonnets, then 
in MS., written for the young Earl of Southampton whom the Doctor knew, 
and whose patronage of Shakspeare would undoubtedly weigh with Harvey. 

Thus to Harvey belongs the honour of first proclaiming the sunrise. Others 
may have perceived the orient colours, but this writer first said it was so, and 
cried aloud the new dawn in English Poetry — had the intuition necessary for 
seeing that the nature of Shakspeare's work was incomparably higher than all 
the Ajt of the Clnssicul School, and uttered his feeling with a forthright, frank 
honesty, in a strain so lofty, that it found no echo in that age until Ben Jonson 
gave the rebound in his noble lines to Shukspeare's memory. But Jonson th^-n 
stood in the after-glow that followed the sunset. Harvey penned his eulogy in 
the light of the early sunrise. He pointed out the first springing beams, and 
called upon all who were true worshippers of the saci*ed fire, fie alone dared to 
speak such a lusty panegyric of the new Poet's natural graces, and exalt his art 
above that of his most learned rivals with their fantastic conceits, their euphuistic 
follies, and '' Aretinish mountains of huge exaggeration." He alone called upon 
those who were decrying Shakspeare so coarsely, to study his works ; this he did 
in words which have the heart-waimth of personal friendship trying to make 
friends for a friend out of the bitterest enemies : words which were snarled at 
viciously by Nash. 

This early recognition of Shakspeare arises out of the old quarrel of Learning 
versus the natural brain, which appears and reappears in all we hear of Shak- 
speare's literary life. In this quarrel Nash made the first onset, continued the 
battle along with the Greene clique, until awed into silence by the majestic rise 
and dilation of Shakspeare's genius, or foix;ed to lay his hand on his mouth 
because, as Chettle confessed, ** divers of worship have repoi-ted his uprightne^*s 
of dealing, which argues his honesty and his facetious grace in writing, that 
approves his Art.'' And because some influence had been brought to bear on 
Nash to make him so quickly follow the Groat^ s-worih qf Wit with a Private 
** Epistle to the Printer '* prefixed to the second edition of his Pierce Pennilesse 
his tSu])pliccUion to the Diveil (1592), in which he repudiates having had anything 
to do with Greene's pamphlet. 

Jonson spoke the last word in this quarrel, then grown kindly, when he 
said that Shakspeare had little Latin and less Greek. We should prefer to 
think the anecdote true that tells of Shakspeare's reply to Jonson, it looks so 
representative. It is said our Poet was godfather to one of Ben's children. 
After the christening Ben found him in a deep study, and asked him what he 
was thinking about. He replied that he had been considering what would be 
the most fitting gift for him to bestow on his god-child, and he had resolved at 
last. " I prythee what 1" says the father. " I'faith, Ben," (fancy the rare smile 
of our gentle Willie !) ** 1*11 e*en give him a dowzen good Lattin spoones, and 
thou shaft translcUe them." 

In Marston's Scourge of ViUavie, satii-e 11, entitled " Humours," there is a 
description which most unmistakably points to Shakspeare, aud no one else — 
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** Luscus, what's plaM to-day ? Faith, runo I know 
J Bct thy lips abroach, from ^thence doth flow 
Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo! 
Say who acta best ? Vrustm or Koscio ? 
Aau7 / hart him, that ntre qf ougfU did speak, 
But when of Playcs or Players he did treat — 
Hath made a Commonplaee-Book out of Playes, 
And speaks in print : at least what ero he sales 
Is warranted by cartain plaudites, 
If ere you heard him courting Lesbia*s eyes! 
Say (courteous Sir), speaks he not movingly, 
From out some new pathetique Tragedy t 
He writes, he rails, he jests, he courts, {what not f) 
And all from out his huge, long-scrap^ stock 
Of well-penned Playes.** 

Marston had in a previous satire (the 7th) parodied the exclamation of Richard 
in '* A Man ! a Man 1 a Kingdom for a Man !" And in this he repeats the 
expressions and parodies the speech of Caj ulet when calling upon his company 

for a dance — 

*' A hall ! a hall ! if^\t room, and foot it, girU. 
More light, ye kuaves," &c. 

Capulet had previously said — 

" At my poor house, look to behold this night 
Earth-treading stars." 

This Marston mocks thus — 

" A hall ! a hall ! 
Room for the spheres, the orbs ccIcAtiall 
AVill dance Kemp's jigge ; they'll revel with neat jumps ; 
A worthy Poet hath put on their pumps." 

This will show how visibly Shakspeare was in the writer's mind. Next 
<' Roscius " was a name by which Burbage was everywhere known : he was 
called by that name in his lifetime, and Camden uses it in chronicling the 
player's death. Tlien we have Shakspeare coupled with him as ''Drusus/' 
either after the eloquent Roman Tribune or some character in a play now lost. 
The two are named together as the chief men of the company that played 
Romeo and Juliet, So these two, Shakspeare and Biurbage, are afterwards 
named together by John Davies in his Microcosmoi. Shakspeare is also iden- 
tified by the allusion to Romeo and Juliet, This Luscus is a worshipper of the 
new dramatic poet, who speaks so movingly from out each new pathetic tragedy. 
He talks of little else tluin Shakspeare, and is infected by the ebullient passion 
of this wonderful drama that has taken the town by stonn. At the mention of 
a theatre, Shakspeare's is first in the satirist's mind, and at the mention of 
plays he says, ** Now, I know you are off ! nothing goes down with you but 
Shakspeare's play ; you can talk of nothing but Shakspeare." This notice is 
intensely interesting. It is the gird of an envious rival, who pays unwilling 
tribute to our Poet's increasing popularity, and at the same time gives us the 
most perfect little sketch of the man and his manners, as Marston saw him ! 
He has marked his reticence in such company as that of Playwrights and 
Players ; only speaking upon what to them would be the subject of subjects ; 
and he feels well enough that he has never got at him. Now, he says, " I have 
him who is so difficult to get at." He is known also as a great maker of 
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extracts; be keeps a. CuromaD-place book filled from out his huge )ong-ae(j| 
mnluting slock of pUys. Bo tbnt ho has been a diligent collector of dramai 
a maker of notes, &ad a gt-eat student of hia Rpeci&l art. It hnn been his custfl 
to cop; the best things he met with into his scrap-book. The satirist nIiiuM 
repeats Qreeuc's Johannea Fae-totvm ill hie description of cur Poet's variv 
ability, his aptness in doing m.in; things with as mach earnestneeii as thond 
each were the one thing he came into this world to do. He writes, he mils,! 
jests, he courts (whatnot?). And all — this is how the malevolent rival accooof 
for the abounding genius I — and all from out his collection of plays and t>b 
srraps hnaided in his common- place book. Marston's Saiyrea were published fi 
1598, and this ib evidently wi'itten at the moment when Romeo and JiJitt is& 
the height of its success. It is the new pathetic tragedy of these lines. AIm 
the image of the love-poet courting Lesbia'd eyes is obviously suggested by di 
balcony scene of this play- 
It is curious, too, that he should niik which of the two is the better act<UM 
Bhakspeare or Burbage ? " He gpeakt in jirint " reminds us of Hamlet's Rpeecj 
to the players. According to this witness, it would look as though the Pm 
had there figured himself for its somewhat as bis contemporaries saw Hi 
amongst his own company of players. It makes one wonder how much he Inl 
to do personally with the grent acting of Burbage it) moulding such an embod 
ment of his own conceptions, and inspiring the player when spirit shnrpena 
spirit and face kindled face. He was six years older than Burbage and th 
great Master of his Art. Of course, Marston's notice ia meant to he satiried 
although he wriggles in vain (o raise a smile at bis subject. Tliis writer hli 
another mean " gii-d " at our Poet in his W/fit yow WHl (Act II. so. i.) — 

" Kb 1 lie mouDlH Chirdl oa the wings of lune, i 

A AoTM J a hone .' my iitigdom far a, hone I 

Luok Uieo, / jprai play tcrapi ! " 
which still further helps to identify Shakspeore by a double allusion. 

The reader may now see how exceedingly probable is the suggestion (p. 101' 
that MarstOQ does allude to the Sonnets written by Shakspeare for Soutliamplan 
when, after speaking of Boscio's (Burbnge's) verses, he says that " absolub 
Castillo had furnished himself in like manner in order that /le tiii^/it j^ay eimt 
to Ilia migtrets." Marston says of Shukspeare, " He writes, he rails, he jests. It 
COURTS (what not!)." 

There is no need to repeat tho reosons previously given for lejecting th 
belief that Spenser's well-known description iu his Tearei of the Afusee w« 
meant for Bhakspeare. Here the representation is so according to our preset) 
view of the Poet that it has been caught at and identified. But we may safe! 
say that no man Uving in 1500 (the year in which the poem was printed 

ond time) ever saw Shakspeare as the "man whom Katun' 

ock herself, and truth to imitate." 

'I Clout'g come home again, supposed to point out our Poe 

ore likely— 

" And there, though Inat not leaat, ia .ffilion ; 
A geiitlitr Shepherd may no-nhere be founil ; 
Wboso Mune, riill of liigb tbaughta' iiiVDiiliou, 
Dotb, liku liimsolf, lioroically uauud." 
These suit the Poet's name, hi.s nature, and his histories. 
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We get a Kide-glimpse, and cun to Bomo extent gauge lion' far Sbakspcnra wns 
known to his coiiti^mj'or&ries generally in the yeitr ItiOO, bjr tiinting over the 
ftkg» of England t PamaasHt, in the UiJiconut. Here we oome upon numerona 
ijuotatioiu from the Lw^reee unil Vcnai and Adoni$, but the extnu:ta from tlus 
Plajs ore most insigniGdiit. Yet at the tinie luentioocd he hiiil in nW prnhn- 
bility protluced some twenty of hu dntnioH, inrluding the Miiintn*mer ytyht'* 
I}Ttam, Herc/und qf Ym^ct, Taming of Me Shrtio, Rutnto aiul Julkl, wiih oihec 
fine worke of his early aud mid'Ue periods. 

A breiith of the passiouat« fragrance of the last-nnnied lore-drama bad 
reached beyond the st-ige. But how could thu editor make so few extnwta fi-om 
such a mine of wealth, nud stuit«h no more from it« " dark of diamnnils " 1 He 
is in senrch of illustrntions for given snbJM;tB, ench of which Slmkn|ieare hiis 
enriched with pictures surptissing those of all other writers. He ponst-eses tast« 
enough to quote mnny of tho ciiniecst pasanges from Spenser's poetry. The 
ipfereuce is inevitable that the Poet and the poetry revadod to us in Sh^k- 
speare's Plays were uukuown to Robert Allot, and possibly lie only quoted at 
necond'Iinnd. A Playwright was not looked upon as a Poet so much as a 
Worker for the Stage. Plays were not cousiderwi literalure proper or btUa , 
lettru until Hhakspeare made them so. They were wrilten for a purpose and 
paid for. The Pluys of Sliakspeure were the property of tho thentre. Spenser 
was the great Ajwllo of his age. He luul the true mythological touch and 
classical tread. Acconlingly, the Ueliconia contains nearly four hundred quota- 
tions from Speoser and only ninety-siic from Shakspeare; these mainly from his 
two poems. 

Webster, in hb Dedication to the K'AtM i>enV, spenki of the "right happy and 
copious industry of Master Shakspeare," but be names hini after Chapman and 
Jonsoo, Beaumont and Fletcher. 

It was impossible for Shakspeare'a contemporaries to divine what there waa 
iu liis works as we know them. They could not help hearing of his dramatic 
siicceesee, and would often foel these to be unaccountable. 

The early poems were well known, and some of the Sonnets were in circula- 
tion, but no one could predicate from these the stupendous genius that orliod 
out and reached its full circle in Lear, and tho other great Trngedien. 

He was better known, however, within the Theatre, and tiicit! lien Jonson, 
being himself a player and playwright, got the truest glimpse of Shakspeare's 
mental stature. But if Jon.<u)a bid really undei-stood what Shakspearo had 
done for the stage, for dramatic poetry, for English Literature, how could h6 
afterwards boast that he himself would yet " raise the despised head of Poetry ; 
stripping her out of those rotten and base rags wherewith the times hava 
adulterated her form, and restore her to ber prltnitive use and majesty, and 
reudur ber worthy to be embmoed and kissed of all Uie gnat and master spirits 
uf tho world"! This, after Shakspeare Itad found I'oolry on the stage the slave 
of drudgery, the menial of the mob, and taken her by the luind, like his own 
Marina, and led her furlh apparelled in all freshness of the spring ; fairer to look 
than the " evening air, dad in the beauty of ten thoumnd slam," and made 
her tho nursing mother of cliihlron strong and splendid ; set ber on a thi-nne 
and crownixl her as a queen whose subjncte are wide humanity, whose realm is 
the world. 

mind was hardly of a kind to jump witJi that of Shakspeare in its 
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largest leaps. He was the genuine prototype of the critical kind that has jet 
a few living specimens in those persons who still persist in looking upon Slttk- 
speare as a writer far too redundant in expression. They appear to think the 
foliage waving above too lusty and large for the sustaining rootage bdow. 
They have a feeling that Shakspeare was a Poet marvellously endowed bj 
Nature, but deficient in Art, the truth being, that what they mean by Art is 
the smack of consciousness in the finish left so apparent that the poetry is, u 
it were, stereotyped, and the finish gives to it a kind of metallic face ; smooth 
to the touch, and flattering to a certain critical sense. 

They like their poetry to be fossilized and wear a recognizable pattern. 
Whereas Shakspeare's is all alive, and illuminated fi-om within ; as full ol 
Nature in a book as the flowers are in the field. 

The secret which, in Shakspeare, is unfathomable can be found out in the 
works of more self-conscious men. In them Nature is subordinate to Art 
But this is not the greatest Art; it is the lesser Art, made more strikiDg 
because there is less Nature. 

His is not the serene art of Sophocles ; it does not always smile severely on 
the surface. Then he has — 



** Such miracles perfonned in play, 
Such letting Nature have its way ! 



t> 



and the Nature is so boundless, we have to traverse such an infinity of sog- 
gestiveness, that it is not easy for us to beat the bounds. jBut the Art of 
Shakspeare transcends all other Art in kind as much as the inscru tabled beauty 
of soul transcends the apparent beauty of form and featuie ; and his judgment 
is as sure as his genius is capacious. Judge him not by Greek Drama or French 
Art, but accept the conditions under which he wrought, the national nature 
with which he dealt, and he has reached the pure simplicity of uttermost 
perfection fifty times over to any other Poet's once ! In all Shakspeare's great 
Plays his Art, his mastery of materials, is even more consummate, though less 
apparent, than that of Milton, and it holds the infinitely larger system of 
human world and starry brood of mind in its wider revolutions, with as safe a 
tug of gravitation. It is the testimony of all the greatest and most modest men 
that the longer they read his works, the more reasons they find to admire his 
marvellous wisdom, and his transcendent intuition in all mysteries of Law as 
well as knowledge of life. 

Harvey's lusty reveille and Ben Jonson's eulogy notwithstanding, it is quite 
demonstrable that Shakspeare's contemporaries had no adequate conception of 
what manner of man or majesty of mind were amongst them. We know him 
better than they did ! He came upon the stage of his century like the merest 
lighter of a theatre. He kindled there such a splendour and jetted such " brave 
fire " as the world never before saw. ITe did his work so quietly, greeted his 
fellows so pleasantly, and retired so silently, that the men whose faces now 
shine for us, chiefly from his reflected light, did not notice him sufiScientlj to 
tell us what he was like ; did not see that this man Shakspeare had come to 
bring a new soul into the land — that here was the spontaneous effort of the 
national spirit to assert itself in our literature, and stand forth free from the 
old Greek tyranny which might otherwise have continued to crush our drama, 
as it seems to have crippled our sculpture to this day — that in these pla3'8 all 
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llio rills <>[ language and knowledge runuing from other lands were to be 
merged mid mode one in thin great ocean of Engtieb life. Nut one ot them saw 
clenrly us we do that whereas Homer was the poet of Greece, aod Dante the 
poet of Italy, this gentle Willie ^bakspeare, player and playwright, was destined 
to be (/(« Poet of the World ! 

His real glory was ungueBsed at I They could have given hiin no a&sumnco 
of the "all-bail hereafter" ; the lofty expansion of his fane tlmt now fills the 
proud ruiuid of the great Globe Theatre of our earth. His future was beyond 
the rnnge of prophecy. How could they dream of the imperial wiiy in which 
the Flayer should ascend his throne, to bet the wide round liiiging whose vast 
arch reverherales his voice fi-om side to Hide, whilst wave ou wave, age after age, 
the pican of applause Ls caught up and continued and rolled on for ever by the 
pateing Generations ? 

I often think that one reason why he left no profounder personal impression 
on them was because he was so tnudi of a good fellow in general : his nature 
wiia tN> cTimmonly human nod titling all round, as to seeui to them nothing 
reiiiarkaVIe in particular. They failed to penetrate the mosk of his mo<leety. 
His greatness of soul was not of a kind to puff out mere personnl peculiarities, or 
manners " Ugh fantostiml." He did not take his scat in a crowding company 
with the bodily bulge of big Hen, or tread on their toes with the va>t weight of 
his "mountain belly" and hodman's shoulders, nor come in contact with them 
M Ben would, with the full force of his hard head and "rocky face,' Shak- 
fi|«aie's personal intluence wus not of the sort that is so palpably felt at uU 
times, and often most pohlely acknowledged. He must have moved amongst 
them more like au Immortal invipihlt- in the humanity. There was num in h ■ 
Ferene and Epaciou.s soal for the whole of his stage^rontemp'iiarietf lo sit al 
feast. His influence embraced them, lifted them out of tltcuiielves, floated them 
up from earth ; and while their veins ran <)uick8ilTer, and the life within them 
lightened, they would shout with MiUieo, " Do we not fly high 1 " Are we not 
amnxingly clever fellows t — How little they know what they owed to the mighty 
one in their midst 1 How little could tboy gauge the virtue of his presence 
which wrapped thrm in a diviner ether I When we breathe in a larger life, 
and a ruddier health from the atmosphere that surrounds us mid sets us swim- 
niiDg in a sea of heart's-ease, we seldom pause to estimate how much in weight 
the atmosphere presses to the square inch I Bo was it with the pergonal influence 
of ShakBpeare upon his fellows. Tliey felt the exaltation, the invisible ntdiation 
uf health, the flowing humanity that filled their fehcity to the brim ; bnt did 
not think of the weight of greatness that be brought to bear on every wfuare 
inch of them. The Spirit of the Age sat in tln-ir midst, but it mnvetl (hem so 
nntumlly they forgot to note its jxTEiinal features, and he was not the man to 
be flashing his immortal jewel in their oyee on purpose to coll attention to it. 

Itig Ben took care to l>equeath his body as well as his mind to us. Wo know 
bow much fieeh be carried. We know bis love of good eating and strong drink ; 
his self assertiveness and lust of power. We know that he required a high tide 
of drink before he could launch himself and get well afloat, anil that amongst 
the Bliiabelban song'hirds be was named, after his beloved Uqunr, a " C'linary " 
bird. One cannot help faiu-yjng that Shaksjieare, as he sat quietly listening to 

I Ben'n brag, got many a hint for the fattening and glorifying of hin own Falslaff. 

I How different it is with our Poet ! We get no gUnii t>e of him in bis cupo. The 



■ 
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nnmes they give him, however, are significant. Thej call him the "gentlo 
Willie/' the ** beloved/' the ** honey-tongued." Fuller's description produces an 
impression that Ben Jonson was no match for Shakspeare in mental qnicknen 
when they met in their wit-combats at the ' Mermaid.' Ben carried most in 
sight ; Shakspeare more out of sight. For the rest, there is not much to show 
us what the man Shnkspeare was, or to tell us that his fellows knew what he 
'i was. But their silence is full of meaning. It tells that he was not an extn- 

ordinary man in the vulgar sense, which means something peculiar, and stmtling 
I at first sight. He must have been too complete a man to be marked out by that 

which implies incompleteness — some special faculty held up for wonder, and half 
^ I picked out by disparity on the other side ; as the valley's depth becomes a 

portion of the mountain's height. There was nothing of this about ShakspeareL 
And his completeness, his ripeness all round, his level height, his serenity, would 
all tend to hide his greatness from them. They can tell us the shape of Greene's 
beard, which he ** cherished continually, without cutting ; a jolly long red peak, 
like the spire of a steeple, whereat a man might hang a jewel, it was so shtfp 
and pendant," his ''continual shifting qf lodgings ; " the nasal sound of Ben 
Jonson's voice, and his face ''punched full of eyelet-holes like the lid of a 
warming-pan." But they tell us nothing in this kind about Shakspeare, man 
or manner, and this tells us much. 

We know they thought him a man of sweetest temper and readiest wit, 
honest and frank, of an open and free nature, very gentle and lovable, and as 
social a good fellow as ever lived. Aiid, indeed, he must have been the best of 
all good fellows that ever was so wise a man. Like other fixed stars he could 
twinkle. He could make merry with those roy storing madcaps at the 'Mermaid,' 
who heard the " chimes at midnight " but did not heed them, and he could pre- 
serve the eternal rights of his own soul, and keep sacred its bi-ooding solitude. 
He could be the tricksy spirit of mad whim and waggery ; one of the sprightliest 
maskers at the carnival of high spuits, and then go home majestic in his serious 
mood as he had been glorious in his gladness, and brood over what he had seen 
of life, and put forth those loveliest creations of his which seem to have unfolded 
in the still and balmy night-time when men slept, and the flowers in his soul's 
garden were fed with the purest dews of heaven. 

Ben Jonson certainly knew his greatest contemporary best, and his unstinted 
praise is all the more precious for his criticism. I have before now spoken too 
grudgingly of Ben, having, like others, been unduly influenced by the often- 
asserted ill-feeling said to have been shown by him toward Shakspeare. It does 
seem as though you have only to repeat a lie often to get it confirmed with the 
world in general as a truth. I ought to have relied more on the spirit of 
his poem. He has left us the noblest lines ever written on Shakspeare ; in 
these we have the very finest, fullest, frankest recognition of the master-spirit 
of imagination. Ben's nature never mellowed into a manly modesty like that 
of Shakspeare's, nor did he ever bask in the smiles of popular favour or the 
golden sunshine of pecuniary success as did his over towering and victorious 
contemporary, but, in recognizing Shakspeare as a writer too great for rivalry, 
he actually reaches a kindred greatness. 

Speaking of Jonson's eulogy. Dr. Ingleby has remarked, " One could wish that 
Ben had said all this in Shakspeare's lifetime." Nay, but think how the kind- 
liest remembrance of the man came over him, and overcame all rival memories, 
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and how the likeness of Ben becomes truly self-glorified whilst he is passing 
under Shakspeare's shadow, from which he suffered permanent eclipse 1 Nor do 
I think the likeness in the woll-known tributary lines presents the only personal 
impression of Shakspeare left by Ben Jonson. If it had not been for the 
persistent endeavour to prove Shakspoare a lawyer, and too confidently assumed 
that the character, or rather the name, of Ovid, in the Pottatter (produced 
at Shak»peare'$ theatre, 1601), was intended for Shakspeare, it would have been 
seen that it is in the character of ** Virgil " that Jonson has rendered the nature 
of the man, the quality of his learning, the affluence of his poetry, the height 
at which the Poet himself stood above his work, in the truest, best likeness of 
Shakspeare extant : — 

*' IToraer, I juflji^ him of a rectified spirit, 
(Hy inan^ revolutions of dUcourae 
In his bright reason's influence) rrfinrd 
From all the tarUiroiu mtHxix of common men : 
Kearing the nature and similitude 
Of a right heavenly bo<ly : motU srvert 
In fashion anti cvlUction of himself, 
And then aa clear ami conjidfmt as Jove, 

Gal, And yet so chahtc and tender is his ear, 
In sutfering any syllable to pass. 
That ho thinks may become the honoured namo 
Of issue to his soH-'xamiiied self,^ 
That all the lasting fruits of his full merit, 
In hi<i own iK)em8, lie duth still distaste ; 
As if his mind's piece, which he strove to naint. 
Could not with fleshly pencils have her right 

Tib. But to approve his works of sovereign worth, 
Tliis observation, methinks, more than serves. 
And is not vulgar. That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured, and distilled 
Through all the needful uses of our lives. 
That could a man remember but his lines, 
lie should not touch at any serious point 
But he might breathe his spirit out of him. 

Crcsfir. You mean, ho might repeat {Mut of his works, 
As fit for any conference he can use t 

Tib, True, royal Caesar. 

Carsar. Worthily observed ; 
And a mosjt worthy virtue in h» works. 
AVhat thinks material Horace of his learning t 

Uoracf. His learning savours not the school-like gloss 
That most consists in echoing words and terms. 
And soonest wins a man an empty name : 
Nor any long or far-fetched cirt'umstance 
Wrapped in the various generalities of Art, 
But a direct and analjrtic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of Arts. 
And for his poesy, 'tis so rammed with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life with being. 
And live hereafter more admired than now." — Act V. sc. i. 



' " I>ook how the father's lace 
Lives in his isKUe ; even so the rare 
Of Shakspeare's mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-tiiniM and tme-filM lines. '^Uui JoKSON. 

F r 2 
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Pai-t of this is spoken by " Horace," who ia Ben liimaelf, and said in r 
Cii^BAr, who lia.d j'let described him ob the likeliest to em-y or detrart, 
therefore, is the writer's own defence 1 How cordially one can repeat his epill 



I 



It is recorded on hia moniiinent at Stratford, that Sbakspear« was a ] 
in judgment, a Bocrat*e in genius, and a Virgil in art I \ 

But for the influence which a personal theory of the Sonnets has unconi^ 
had, it would have been inferred, that, as soon as he was able, our Pooti 
naturally have his wife and family to live with him in Lioodon. It faa 
discovered that he paid rates, and why should ha not have received bia wg 
children at his home near the Bear-garden, in Southwark, or St. Bi 
Bifihopogatel He was by nature a family man ; true to our most B 
inetinctB, hia heart must have had its sweet domestit-ities of hom»4 
nestling very deep in it — our love of privacy and our enjoyment of that ' 
sweet corner of the household fii-e, behind the beads of children." TM 
reading of Betterton's story, told through Rowe, is that Shakspeare Ifl 
wife atid family temporarily, and, as be could not have returned to then 
the short time of parting to live at Stratford, they, of course, rejoined \ 
London. Besides which, the mention of his going to Stratford odc« M 
suggests that his home wua in Loudon, and this was a holiday visit. 4 
the wife is to bo thrust aside, on account of her age, can we imagim 
Shakfii)eare's home would be in Loudon, and hie daughter Susannah and h 
Hamnet, in whom lay his cherished hope of sueeeasion, at Stratford? A 
if ho had left Anne Halhawny in dislike, why should be have been la 
apparent haste to go back to live with bis rustic wife, and buy for her tb 
house — the Great House — in Stratford? We may rest satisfied (hat Sh&ki 
did just the most natural thing — ^which was to have a home of his own, 
his wife and family in it ; that ho dwelt as Wisdom dwells, with childre-n i 
hia knees. And in this privacy he was hidden, when others of his Co 
porarioa were visible about town, living their homeless tavern life ; here ■ 
that so much of hia work would be done ; liei-e " his silence would sit broodi 
80 many of his days were passed unnoticed, and he could live the quiet 1 
life that leaves the least personal i-ecord. 

We should have still fewer facts of Shakspeare's life than we have, wi 
not for hia evident ambition to make money, and become a man of proj 
Whatsoever feeling for fame and immortality he may have had, he assn 
possessed a great sense of common human needs. He never forgot those 
mouths waiting to be fed by his hand ; and we may believe him to bave be 
frugal in his life as he was indefatigable in his work. He had seen enon 
the ilia and felt sufficiently the stings of poverty in hia father's home. 
seta about gaining what money he can by unwearied diligence in working 
wlien he has made it grasps it firmly. 

Not long since some documents were di.scovered, in which the sons of J 
Burbage make affidavit that they built the Globe Theatre, with sums of D 
taken up at interest, " which lay heavy on ns many years, and to ourselv 
joined those deserving men, Shakspeare, Hemings, Coudall, Phillips and oil 
as partners in wliat they term the " profits of the House." The Globe was 
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Btiont tlie yenr 1594. Tliia appears to show tlutt Shakspenre was a RbArelioMer, 
though not an owoer ; that ia, one who liod a Bliare in the takings, or the 
Uoute, ns it is stUl called. So that in 1594, or thtu-eabouts, SliAki<|>uvre had 
obtained his "Cry in a Felloweliip of Players," referred to in Ilandet, though 
he could not, a« we say, " cry halves 'i in the full prolitt^ not being a proprietor. 
Still, aa a proof of hia pro^pprity it may be noted, that hia fikthor bud npgilied 
to tlie Heratdit' College, in 1596, for a grant of coat-armour ; and, in 1S97. a 
«uit in Clianccry was commenced on the part of John and Mary .Sbakspenro, for 
the recovery of an evtato which had been mortgaged by them. In thin year 
16^7 he is able to buy the best house in Stratford, callod Now Flaco. in the 
next year he sells a load of stone to the Corporatiuu for \(id. From this little 
fact we may infer that alterations wertj going ou at New Place. He had 
worked hard for some years to make a nest, niiil was " feathering" it ready for 
the time when he could quit the stage, and retire to Stralfurd. Ha is also 
doing a stroke of business as a maltster, and in February, 15U8, he is claimed 
as a Townsman of Stratford. In the year 1098 he was assessed on property lit 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgatc. Two years later his name had drop{>ed out of tli« 
list. Now. as New Place was bought and made ready by that timiv the mo«t 
probable inference is that his wife aod family left the house in London and 
went iMtck to Stratford to live in their new home. His circumstajices hsd so 
far improved that he could look forward to longer visits to Stratford, and, as be 
wrote more he would undoubtedly )>egin to play less, London may uot have 
ftgreed with bis cliildren. Had not hia boy Hamuet died in 1596 1 

He not only muki-ti money, but he invests it, and turns it over. The fame of 
hia wealth euou sjireiKls, and ho is looked up to in the Golden City. Some of hia 
Oouiitry friends want him to buy, and he does buy ; others want liim to lend, 
ftud he is able to lend. He lends to Richard Quiney, the father of his future 
•ou-iu-law, the sum of jC30. We are not snre that he did not take interest for 
it. The transaction has a smack of percentage about it. Of this we may be 
sure, that if rthaksi)^!!^ did nut take interest Jof his money, he took a most 
Hvely interest ia it. In May, 1602, hts brother Uilbert completed for him the 
purchase of one hundred and seven acres of arnble land, from William and John 
Comb. In Septenil>er of the same year he bought other properly in his native 
town. In 1604 he brought an action against Philip Rogers, in the Court of 
Becord, at Stratford, to recover a debt of £1 15*. K"J. In July, 1605, he 
tnade his largest investment. He purcliased for the sum of £440 — more tluiit 
X2000 of our money^half of the lease of tithes, to be collected in Stratford 
and other places, which had some thirty-one yeitrs to mn. 

Ho is now trying to leave the stage as player and matiager, and live at Strat- 
ford, where he can look after his titbe« for himself. He has arquireil honsee 
Mid lands, and obtained a grant of ai'ms, and »hown every desire to found 
a county family ; to possess a bit of this dear Kngland in which he could plant 
the family tree, and go down to posterity that way. He appears to liave bcvn 
caretens of personal fame, and to have flung i>ff bis works to find their own way 
as best they could to immortality. It is possible t'lat he had some large and 
laiy idea of one day collecting and correcting an edition of hia works. If m, it 
pKMed into that Coleridgian Limbo of uiifulfiUed iuleutions whore so many 
others have guiie, or else death overtook him all too swiftly before the tlteati«- 
right« had expired. But that he waaambi'iousof founding a local family touMi 
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which shoulil have euch founJutions in the soil of England &b be could hraidi 
out with biu own toil, it) oae of the moet palpable facto of his life, enforced a^ 
and again, a fact most absolutely opposed to the fancy that he lived apart fttai 
bis wife — and it brings the dud home to ns with hia own private tastes an 
national feelingB, plainly as though he had lived but the other day, as Walta 
Scott. 

The position attained by Shakspeare in 1598 waa such that Meres can epeaj 
of the group amongBt wboin the Sonnets ciri^ulated, that is, persons of qnkli^ 
like Southampton, Rtitland, Herbert, Elixubeth YemoD, laiiy Rich, wid bfl 
brother, the E^rl of Essex, whope characters are aeeuredly reflected in th 
dramatic mirror of the works, as ShakspeAre's " Private Friends." 

HftUam was of opinion that he drew but little from the living modeL li^ 
study of Shakspeare leadx me to the conclusion that of all our great |>oet« k 
derived most from real life, that he would not otherwise have oveiflowed wifl 
such infinite variety of character in such prodigal profusion. I think his ma 
and women are so live and real for us to-day becuuue be so faithfully mirrorM 
those of his own day. lie drew from life-iignres rather than lay-figurea. B 
did not evolve characters out of his own head, nor from the depths of his o« 
inner consciousness. Poets who work in that fasluon become the Daut^ 
Byrons, and Hugos of poetry. 

Minds that do not draw much from the liring model, or look outwardly 9 
the world to take all the help that Nature offers tbcm, must of necessity tl 
subjective, and all the character they can ever produce, shaped more or less in tb 
mould of their own personality, comes forth in the favoiu- and foatnres of tlieM 
selves. Bhakspoare does not envisage nil nature within the limits of his o»i 
lineaments, but masks himself in the living likenesses of other men. 1 gntS 
that no one transfigures his living model ae he does. No one, like him, ran & 
our sight on the mirage produced in imagination, and make us overlook am 
forget the facts that he was working from. 

He relies on reality as the engineer on the rock, but his cunning in tran* 
forming the matter is alike subtle with his art of vanishing from view iu hi 
own person. When the spaces of his thought are spanned and the scaffoldin] 
disHppears as though all fairy world had lent a hand to the hibour, and tin 
creation is finished like an air-hung work of wonder, it is almost as difficult It 
connect it with the real earth wberoon he built as it woul<l be to find the bases o 
the rainbow. Tlie way in which he creates for immortality out of the veriw 
dust of the earth, deals divinely with things most grossly mortal, and conjure 
the loftiest sublimities From the homeliest realities, is one of the grew 
ijhukspearean secrets. As a slight example, see the lines in Afacbeth — 

"The wine of life is drown, ond thn mere lees 
Is left tliia vattll to bng of i " 

Ilere are Earth and Heaven, Wine-cellar and the concave Tast wedded, in i 
word, with one fusing flash of hia imagination ! But who thinks or dares t 
think of the iden, as fii-st coiici'ived, in the august presence of its after-sliape 
The scenery of his theatre was poor. But if a blanket serves for the curtain, li 
will turn it to account and enrich it with great interest. That simple draper 
of his tragedy is good eudugh for hangings iu heaven, and so the curtain c 
night becomes the " Blanket of the Dark." 
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lie makes ai'palltng urc of a commoD provincial Ikdi. An inst-ance may be 
puiutiHl U> ID this BAUie play. In the depth of the imgedy, when Macbeth and 
Lie wife are wading hand in hand through blood to a throne, he makes the 
Thane turn to his partner, when in the very tnid-curreot of the murders, and 
call her by a most iiiaocent country tei-m of tenderesl endearment — 



So was it trith his realism when portraying human beings; no one like him in 
converting his friends into our friends ; in turning Lis time into all lime. But 
this was not done by idealizing them f>o much as by getting at the uttuoHt 
reality. It is not that he did not picture the people whom he saw and knew, 
but he baa rendered the very spirit of them so absolulc^ly, so iuti-riorly, they 
live for us in his poetry so inwardly, m> vitally, eo familiarly, that we seem to 
know tliem more intimately, and cimmune with them more rlonely, than ws 
ahould have be«n able to do even in real life ; and the personages that walk in 
history under some of their names are meie lleehlese phuutoms and attenuatod 
shadows beaide them. 

tjhakspesre's finest and most impressive characters are so real and profound, 
because of the amount of real life at the heart of them, th^it breatbett Iwneath 
the robe of other times ; the mask of other names. Living men and women 
move and have their being in his diamaa. And the greatest of all masons why 
bis chamct4-rB exist for all time is, because be so closely studied the men ani 
women of his own time, and wrote with one baud touching the pulse of life, the 
other on the p>.'n. ttoma of those who must liavecome the nearest heme to him, 
would he the "Private Friinds" of his " Sugred Sonnets." 

The group of Hhuks[ieare'8 Private Friends, for whom the Sonnets wero 
written, being thus lar identified, it remains to be seen whether, by way of 
further corroboration, we can find any trace of their characters in tbe plays. 
We may be qidte sure ttiat Shakspeare was hard at work, whilst, to alt appear- 
anc«, merely at play in the Sonnets. He would mark the workings uf Time and 
Fortune on those in whom he took no tender an interest, wistfully aa a bird 
watches the mould upturned by the plough, and ykk up the least gcrtas. of fact 
fresh from life, and treasure up the Imil:> of his fiiendn for a tif<t la-yond lite in 
his draniaa He had followed Southampton's course year aft«r year anxiously as 
Govtlie watched his cherry-tree in [latient hope of seeing fruit at Inst ) though one 
season the spring-fi'oets killed the blosMtm, another year the birds at« the buds, 
then tlio caterpillars destroyed the green leavtw, and next there came a blight, 
and still he wulched and hojied to see the ripened fniii '. 

That com-se of true love which never did run (iu.ooth wa« expressly exemplified 
ft fo.- him in the life of his friend Soutliampton. It is rt-'presentMl first in his 
H ccmedy, and it culminiites in his tragedy. His own dear frit-ud was the tried 
H lover and banished man in reality of whom we hour again and again in the 
■ Play*. 

I There is much uf Southampton's cliaracU r and fate in Romeo the unlucky, 

B diHmied to be ciossod in his dearest wishes, whoso name was writ in miuv Min- 
H fiirtunn'ii book. Thu Queen's oppokitiou to the umrrisgi- staniU in tlu> }ilaco uf that 
H ancient enmity of the two Houm-s. Thu troubled history of Houtliamptiin'a love fur 




could tiol fuil U> give a 
poetry, when the subject ' 

must iiave often preached patience to hie friend, like the good Friar I 
and at the eatue time apprehended with foreUoding feeling and pi* _ _ _ 
sumer tragic issue from the clabiiing of such a temperament with eo txyiagi 
f jrtuna , 

In choosing the eubject of Romeo and Jiiliel the fact could not have heen oval 
looked by ^hakspeai-e that hia friend Southampton was also a Monlagiie on till 
tnuther's side ; she being Mary, daughter of Anthony Lrowne, the first Viscood 
Montague 1 Looked at in thiu light, the question of Jnliet— 

"Art thou UDt Komeo and t, Moutague I " 
has 0, double emphasis. Also, there arc expressions pointing to the lady of ^ 
E^Hy Bonnets as being in the Poet's mind when he was thinking of Juliet. A 
remarkable image in the 27th Sonnet is also made use of in Romeo's first eicUa 
atioD on seeing Juliet for the first time. In the Sonnet the lady's rememberti 
beauty is said to be " like a jewel hung in gliastly night," which 



And Romeo says— 



" Makes black Night bt^utcms, and her o!d face n 



ConBideting who the Sonnets were written tor, this figure reappears in to 
pointed a way not to have some suggestive significanco. There is likewise \ 
significant bit of Shakspeai'e's by-play in what Reems merely the Nurse's nousens 
respecting the letter R ; but in these cases we have to watch him closely, aa 
ba quick to catch the hint. 



Hunt. Afi, mocker I that'a the dog's i 
ethiT Utter : sad she hidh the prettiest senk 

liutato. Comineiid mo to tliy larly."— Act 11. bo. iv. 

More is meant in this passage than meets the eye. The Nurse is being used 
There is something (liat she does not quite fathom, yet her lady does. She i 
prettily wise over a pleasunt conceit. Romeo uuderstnnds it too, if we mai 
judge by his judicious reticence. The Nurse, however, knows there is atwtie 
letter involved. There is a name that begins with a letter different from the on 
soun-'.ed, but this name is not in the Phiy, therefore it cannot be Rosemary whid 
the Niiise knows does not begin with an " R." Name and letter have to di 
with Romeo, the lady sees how, but the Nurse, who started to tell the lover i 
good joke about Juliet's playing with his name, is puzzled in the mid^t of it 
can't make it out exactly, but it's a capital joke, and it wonld do his he.irt goot 

to see how it pleajies the lady, who is learned i" '' "" " ... 

Nurse, be no scholar ! 

This bit of Slmksv>efti-e's fun has perplesed bisci 
their hunt after ihe Dog and the " dog's lettei 

only " dog " in the Nurse's mind is that " mocker " of herself, the audacious love 
of her young laJy. Romeo has put her out of reckoning by saying " both will 



1 the matter, thongli she, thi 



mtntors most amusinjilr 
" beingtUe best fun of all. Tb" 
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nn K." And iho Mnrso, with the fatnilmrity of an old bouseholJ favourite, and 
a churklv of hei- amorous old heart, eajB in effect, " Ah, you dug, you, *R' i« for 
* HoMinarj,' and also for — Ao, Ihere't tome other UiUr, and my lady knows atl 
about it ; " only sho saya this half to herself, as she tries to catch t bo niissing 
meaning of her B[*e(-'h, the very point of her story. " Hosenmry " is merely the 
herb of that name. " TVjat'ji for remeuibnttiL'e " with Juliet, not for the name of 
ft dag I The dog numlier one ie Shakitpeure's ; dog number two ix onlyTyrwhitt's, 
If Jt n'orc the dog's letter in the name of Kosenioi-y, nothins; could make it any 
other lott«r. What tlien is the "othrr letter" involved) Now if.aa 6u^ge«ted, 
the living BIontAgne, Southampton, ho I^hnkepenre's lif»^ligure for Kouieo, we 
shall And a meaning for the firat time, and make sense of the Kur-ie's noniiunBe 
by (uppoviiig, as we well may, that hei* is an tuide on the jiarl of the Poet to 
his [•riviite friends, and that the name which begins with aiiothtr Ulttr is 
Wrioihenley ! 

In this name the two letters Rand Ware saunde<t a« one, and both like the R 
in Itoraninry. This meeting-point is not found in the name of Komeo, but it 18 
in that of Wriothcsley. Those who think such an inter[>i-etation iinpoMible do 
not Ksuw Uhakupenre. We have a like allusion to the tii^t letter of a name 
that is not in the Play when Beatrice eigbs for the " letter H," or for the peraon 
whose name it re[<resents, and who cannot be Benedick, her lover in the Play. 
There is also a Aiinilar bit of by-play and personal allusion in the Merry Wivu 
I'/ Windsor, where Mrs. Quickly asks Master Fenton. "/fare not your ujoriAip 
a trart abor« your tyef" "Yes, marry, have I; what of tlmtl" "Well, 
thereby hangs a tnlc ; — good failh, it is such another Nan. We had an hour'a 
talk oi that wart; — I shall never laugh but in that maid's comniny I Hut, 
indi-ed, i-he is given too much to allichnlly and musing. I will tell your 
womhip more of the wart, the next time we have cnnfidoniw." 

That this is private hy-play and not public biisinoss way he gathered from 
the faet that such a cjuestion need not have t.een put, as the wart would have 
been visible to Mnj. Quickly. And as Sbakspeare is working up bis Stratfcrd 
reminiwcuncve and cliamc)«irs in this Play, aa Justice Shallow represents Sir 
Thnmns Lucy, it is not unlikely that " sweet Anne Page " was drawn from poor 
Anne Hathaway, and Master Fenton from William Sbakspeare, — the player in 
and with and from reality. But perhaps an apology nhuuld be offered to the 
autohiographiKt^ for m malicious a suggestion. 

In Jlonifo and JuUmI the Poet ia using the Nnif* for the amnsenipnt of his 
friends. }u«t as he uses Sirs, (jitickly and Dc^herry for ours ; that is, by mvking 
ignorance a dark reflector of light for ns ; cauaing tliem to hit the ii ark of hia 
lueauing fur us wliiltit missing it for themselves; thus they are befooled, and 
wo are tla tiered. 

It is excoetlingly pnihnhle that In the previous scene of this same set we have 
another imd4 whiih glances at my reading of the >k>uuets, if only for a moment, 
the twinkling of nn eve, yet full of merry meaning. 

Mervntio says of Itomeo in love, " Now is be /or the numAer* PrlrareA Jlmctd 
in : l^ura lo hia lady was but a kitchen-weach ; marry, #Ae had a better Uxee {or 
/rivnd) to bM-Aym* hor." Soppoaing my theory to Iw the right oue, the per- 
fection of the banter hero— as between Shakkpcare and Southampton — would 
lie in an allusion nnperceived by the audience, but well known to poet and 
patron, as relating lo the Sonnets which wrr« thou being written. This omia 
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would be no more than his making a public allusion to the Sonnets, as work in 
hand, when he dedicated the poem of Lucrece, Besides, Shakspeare maj be 
the original of Mercutio (see Ben Jonson's description of his liveliness !), he maj 
even be playing the part on the stage to Burbage's Bomeo, and the joke at his 
own and his friend's expense would be greatlj heightened by an arch look at 
Southampton sitting on the stage in '* the Lords' places, on the very rashes 
where the Comedy is to dance." Many things would be conveyed to the 
initiated friends by the Poet's humour thus pawkily playing bo-peep from behind 
the dramatic mask, as it indubitably does. 

His promises of immortality made to the Earl of Southampton, in the Sonnets, 
have had a fulfilment in the Plays of which the world but little dreams. Every 
heroic trait and chivahic touch in the Earl's nature would be carefully gathered 
up to reappear enriched in some such favourite type of English character as King 
Henry V. Who but Henry Wriothesley, the gay young gallant, the chivalrous 
soldier, the beau sabreur and dashing leader of horse, could have lived in the 
mind's eye of Shakspeare when he wrote — 

** I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thiehs, gallantly armed, 
Kise from the ground like feathered Mercury ! 
He vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship." 

Here we have the very man to the life, named by name, just as the Poet had 
seen him mount horse for the wars when he bade him farewell and triumphed 
in his pride. The words are put into Sir Bichaitl Vernon's mouth, but it is 
Shakspeare's heart that speaks in them. Camden relates that aboat the end 
of March (1599) Essex set forward for Ireland, and was "accompanied out of 
London with a fine appearance of nobility and the most cheerful huzzas of the 
common people." And, seeing that Shakspeare in Henry Y. makes his aUusion 
to Essex's coming home, I infer that in Henry lY. he pictures Southampton as 
he saw him at starting, on a similar occasion, dressed in heroic splendours, to 
his proud loving eyes ; the noblest, the fieriest of the troop of young gallants, 
all noble, ail on fire, '* all clinquant, all in gold ! " 

Three times over in the earlier Plays two of the female characters are cousins 
— Hermia and Helena in the Midsummer NigMa Dream, ; Celia and Rosalind 
in As You Like It ; Beatrice and Hero in Much Ado about Nothing, Now I 
take it there was a reason in real life for this repetition. I hold that the 
; J originals of these cousins were known to Shakspeare as the two cousins, £liz:v- 

•f beth Vernon and Lady Rich. We might assume without further jiroof that if 

the Lady Rich sat to Shakspeare for some of his Sonnet-sketches, she would be 
certain to reappear, full-picture, in some of his plays. She was too i^ltb a pro- 
duct of Nature not to leave an impress on the mould of his imagination that 
would not easily pass away — an image that would give its similitude to characters 
afterwards fashioned by the Poet. If he wrote about her on account of others, 
we may be sure he did on his own. Now, As You Like It is based on a banish- 
ment from Court and an exile in the country. The Play may be dated 1599. 
And we learn from the history of tLe Private Friends that a banishment from 
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Onurt oF Essex, Elizabeth Veruoti. Lady Bich, and tlie reet, knd ooourred in 
naiUy at tbeend of l&SS. 

About tills time (see p. 82?) Eiiubeth Venioti wus Inid up nt Essex Rousa 
"with reasons," and her cousin, L^y Rich, was Inid up with hor, and her 
banished brotLer Esrex. " T/ien then were tico eovnnt Inid up ; wAen the cn» 
»hould le lamed tcilh reatoiit, and tha other mati urtt/uml any " (At Ytnt Like It, L 
ii.). Id the Flay we we the two consiiui are coufeosedly jeKtiug on matt«ra that 
Clin be idoutilicd outside of it. " But, turning these jesU out of M-rvice. let ua 
talk in good earnest." In most of theve asidee he leaves a proof of his by-play, 
but it is touch-and-go with him, he it) so subtle in hia double^eaJings ! 

I have lOrcady Giiggvsted that the Koaaline of Lovc't Labotir't Loat and tha 
Wly of the X.ntl«r tunnels are both drawu from the same original — the X^dy 
Rich. And if that l>e so, it can hardly be otherwise than that " My Lord 
Biron" is meant fur Sidney. It then follows that one nim of (he Play was to 
Htago the follies, and make fun of that " college of wit-crackers " who sought to 
fouud the " Areopagus" "s Spenser termed it, and about which Shakspeare 
knew far more thau we do. There is a mine of matter here whicli I am unable 
to work from lack of time. But 1 consider tliat in the churactcr of Lord BiroD, 
the {luet and wit of the ruyaJ party, lie luu aimed at Sidney ; and that in Biron'a 
pu»cion for ItoMiiine, the " Whitely wanton with the velvet brow," with her 
two black burning stoi-s for eyes, and her " continent of beauty," who aut tha 
fashion of blackness in lojAuty which could not l>e imitated or fnJHiiied, it was bo 
natural-true, we ha^'e Sidney's pafi«ion and piu-siiit of I^dy iiich repre8eDt«d 
over again by ShakRpenre, (o live for ever also in his lines. I further think that 
to the jealousy of Elizabeth Vernon and the bickeringn of the two couMns, as 
glimpeed in the Sonnets, we owe one of the loveliest conceptions that ever sprang 
on wiugs of splendour from the biain of man, the Mideammer XiyKt'e Dream; 
dreamed by the intent magician, when he luy down aa it were apart from the 
stir and the atrife of reality, under the boughs of that Athenian wood — a region 
full of faulaay ; and to the mystic time, and on the iMirderUud of life, the fairiea 
came floating to hiiu under the moonlight, over the mosi', on divers-coloured, 
dcw-hcRilveritl plumes, lighting up the leaf y coverts with their glow-worm lamps, 
moving about him in tiny attendance, to do his epiritings as they filled the 
sleeping forest with the richness of that dream. 

The [lay and the by- play are the very /oryery of Jealousy; the jealoaqr of 
mortals mirrored with most exqiiihite mockery in fail y woi M. 

Uippoiyta covertly givm the cue to the underlying realities in the life beyond 
the stage, when she proclaims as in an epilogue, that 
" All thi> ntory •>( th« niKht ti>lil nfiir, 
Anil all thfir niiii<l* lnri«flguti<il »n tiiftFtlirr, 
Ht>rr irUnnarth lAiia Fnney'f imagrt," 

It is a fnntasia upon mnttera of fact. 

In the Sonnets we have the position of two women, who are cousins, wooing 
one man ; in the Play two men are made to pursue the love of one woman. 
Puck, spacing of the effect of the flower-juiue squeesed on the eyes, says, 

" Tliiin *iU two ■! one* woo on*." 
Only the pnrU being reTersed, the two that were wooing Ilermia so passionat«lj 
are compelled to follow Heloua as perusteDtly. The object too of Oberou'a 
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sending for the magic flower, was, in its human aspect, to turn a false love into 

true, but by a mistake on the part of Fuck, that was intentional on the part of 

the Poet, a true love is subjected to a false glamoiu-, through the " misprision " 

that ensues. A sweet Athenian lady is in love with a disdainful youth, who 

has capriciously left her to pursue the betrothed of another, and thus gives the 

leading movement to the love-fugue. ** Anoint his eyes," says Oberon, that he, 

in fact, 

** May be as he was wont to be, 
And soe as he was wont to see.*" 

And Helena, groping through the glimmering night, half-blind with tears, in 
pursuit of her truant lover, chides almost in the same language as the lady of 
the Sonnets — 

"Fair Demetrlns! 

Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sez ; 

We cannot figbt for love as men may do ; 

We should be wooed, and were not made to woo." 

The Poet having written Sonnets upon Elizabeth Yemen's jealousy of her 
cousin Lady Rich, found enough reality, and no more, in it to play with the 
subject. So the pain and the petulance, the pleadings and reproaches, all passetl 
away into this haunted realm of his imagination. He dreamed about it, and 
f[ the fact of the day became the fiction of the night; this being the transfigured 

[i shape it took in the spirit- world of things — a rainbow of most eth real beauty, 

f{ that rose up in wonder-land, after the April storm of smiles and tears had 

f| pHssed from the face of real love, in the human world 1 — an arch of triumph, 

[ » under which the friends were to pass, on their way into the world of weddeJ 

[ life. All fairy-land is lit up for the illustration of the forgeries of jealousy, and 

we have the love-titl's, fallings-out, and makings-up of the Poet's friends, repre- 
sented in the most delicate disguise. His fancy has been tickled, and his humour 
■\ \ is all alive with an elfish sparkla He will make the wee folk mimic the quarrels 

of these human mortals ; the fairy jealousy shall be just theirs, translated to 
the realm of the quaint spirits, who are a masked humanity in miniature. Thus 
Oberon asks — 

** How canst thou thus for shame, Titania, 
J i Glance at my credit with Hippolyta ? " 

r 
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In dream-land, too, the Poet can have his own way, and turn the tables on the 
facts of real life. He will play Oberon, and use the charmed juice for a " fair 
maid's sake.*' The lover shall be punished, that was of late so mad with long- 
ings for Hermia, and have his eyes opened by a truer love-sight, and be rejected 
by Helena, as the breather of false vows. The lady that drew all hearts and 
^^[ eyes shall be forsaken and left forlorn. In the Sonnets, poor Helena has to 

I reproach her cousin for stealing her lover from her side ; Hermia is there the 

^ ^ ** gentle thief." In the Play this is reversed, and Hermia charges Helena for 

! the theft. 

i ** me ! you juggler ! you canker-worm ! 

You thief of love ! What ! have you come by night 
j And stolen my Love's heart from him." — Midsumtncr NighCs Dream, III. ii. 

Many touches tend to show that Hermia is Lady Rich, and Helena, Elizabeth 
Vernon. The complexion of Hermia is aimed at, in her being called a " raven " • 
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complexion and spirit both, in the " tawny Tartar." The eyes of Stella are 
likewise distingiuhhable in *' Hermia's 8phery eyne ; " in '* your eyes are loiU- 
stars / " alao in tliese lines — 

** Happy 18 Hcrmia, when*mH''er sbo liea ; 
For »hr hath hlfftsrd and atiractirr eyrt ; 
How came her eye» 8o hri^'ht ? Not with Rait tears : 
If 8o, my eyes are oftener washed than hers." 

Hers too was the black brow of which we have heard so much, the "brow of 
Egypt," in which ** the Lover " could Fee " Helen's l)e;;uty.*' 

The difference in character and in height of person agrees with all we know, 
and can fairly guess, of the two cousins. Elizabeth Vernon — Helena — is the 
taller of the two ; in her portraits she is a woman of queenly height and of a 
ruddy colour, with hwir like the glossy marjoram-buds. "Thou painted May- 
])ole ! '* Hcrmia calls Helena. Helena is also the most timid, and, as in the 
Sonnets, fearful of her cousin, who " was a vixen when she went to school/' and 
who is fierce for her size. 

Hermia protests ai^ainst yielding herself in marriage to ** his lordship, whose 
unwislKil yoke my soul consents not to give sovereignty " (to) ; just as Stella 
pnitested at the altar against the yoke of Lord Rich. In the 28th Sonnet 
Eliziibeth Vernon is thus addressed : 

" I tell the Day, to please him, thou art brieht, 
AikI (loflt him grace when clouds do blot the heaven ; 
So flatter I the HWart-complexiontHl Night ; 
When stparkling stars tire not, thou giUVst the even/' 

In the drama Lysander exclaims — 

** Fair Helens, trAo more engilds the Nighty 
Than all the fiery oes and eyes of light !** 

Again, in Sonnet 109, Southampton says, on the subject of his wanderings in 

the past, and with a special allusion to some particular occasion, when the two 

lovers had suffertnl a " night of woe " — this Play being a Dream of that " Night " 

in which the Poet held the lovers to have been touche.l with a Midsummer 

madness ! — 

" M easy might I from myself drpart^ 
As from my soul, vhieh in thy hreoM dtith lie : 
Thnt is my h**mf of lore. : if I har* ranged. 
Like him that (ravels, I return again.*' 

And in the Drama the repentant lover, when the glamour has gone from his 
eyesy says of the lady whom he has been following fancy-sick — 

** Lvmnder, keep thy Hermia. I will none : 
if e'er I loTe<l her, all that love is f^one. 
A/y heart to h» r hut as gwst-\ri$t sojourned. 
And notr to Ifflrn it is home returned. 
There to remain,** 

Ijastly, the early and familiar acquaintanceship of the two coosins, Ladj 
Rich and Elizabeth Vernon, is perfectly portrayeil in these lines. Helena i« 
expostulating on the cruel bearing of Hermia towards her — 
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" 0, is it all foiKot ? 
AU school-days' friendship, childhood-innocence ! 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods,^ 
Have with our needles created l^th one flower. 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 
As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double-cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem, 
So with two seeming bodies but one heart.*' 

Midsummer Wight's Dreatn, Act III. sc ii. 

Mr. Halpin, in 0heron*8 Vision, illustrated,^ has conclusively shown the 
"little western flower" of the Allegory to be the representative of Lettice 
KnoUys, Countess of Essex, whom the Earl of Leicester wedded after he had 
shot his bolt with her Majesty and missed his mark of a royal marriage. 

My interpretation of Oberon's remark — 

** That very time I saw, but thou could' st not " — 
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is to this effect — Shakspeare is treating Puck for the moment as a personification 
of his own boyhood. " Thou rememberest the rare vision we saw at the * Princely 
Pleasures * of Kenilworth 1" "I remember," replies Puck. So that he was then 
present, and saw the sights and all the outer realities of the pageant. But the Boy 
of eleven could not see what Oberon saw, the matrimonial mysteries of Leicester : 
j , the lofty aim of the Earl at a Koyal prize, and the secret intrigue then pursued 

by him and the Countess of Essex. Whereupon the Fairy King unfolds in 
Allegory what he before saw in vision, and clothes the naked skeleton of fact in 
the very bloom of beauty. My reading will dovetail with the other to the 
streiigtheniog of both. But Mr. Hal pin does not explain tohi/ this *' little 
M flower '* should play so important a part ; why it should be the chief object and 

vj tinal cause of the whole allegory, so that the royal range of the imagery is but 

; : its mere setting ; why it should be the only link of connection betwixt the 

allegory and the play. My rendering alone will show why and how. The 
allegory was introduced on account of these two cousins ; the " little western 
flower " being mother to Lady Kich, and aunt to Elizabeth Vernon. The Poet 
pays the Queen a compliment by the way, but his allusion to the love-shaft 
loosed so impetuously by Cupid is only for the sake of marking where it fell, 
and bringing in the Flower. 

It is the little flower alone that is necessary to his present purpose, for he is 
entertaining his " Private Friends " more than catering for the amusement of 
the Court. This personal consideration will explain the tenderness of the treat- 
h ment. Such delicate dealing with the subject was not likely to win the royal 

! . favour ; the " imperial votaress " never forgave the " little western flower," and 

I only permitted her to come to Court once, and then for a private interview 

' : after her Majesty learned that Lettice Knollys had really become Countess of 

\ Leicester. Shakspeare himself must have had sterner thoughts about the lady 

j . but this was not the time to show them ; he had introduced the subject for 

poetic beauty, not for poetic justice. He brings in his allegory, then on 
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account of those who are relate-i to the " little western flower," and in his use 
of tl^e flower he is playfully tracing up an effect to its natural cause. The 
mother of Lady Rich is typified as the flower called "Love-in-idleness," the 
power of which is so potent that — 

** The juice of it on nloeping eyelids laid, 
Will make a man or woman madl^ doat 
Upon the next live creature that it sees.'' 

And the daughter was like the mother. ** It comes from his mother," said the 

Queen, with a sigh, speaking of the dash of wilful devilry ani the Will-o'-tho- 

wisp fire in the Earl of Essex's blood 1 Bhakspeare, in a smiling mood, says the 

very same of Lady Bich and her love in-idleness. " It comes from her mother ! " 

She, too, was a genuine ** light-o*-love," and possessed the qualities attiibuted to 

the " little western flower " — the vicious virtue of its juice, the power of glamourie 

by communicating the poison with which Cupid's arrow was touched when dipped 

for doing deadliest work. 

These she derives by inheritance ; and these she has tried to exercise in real 

life on the lover of her cousin. The juice of ''love-in-idleness" has been 

dropped into Southampton's eyes, and in the Flay its enchantment has to be 

counteracted. And here I part company with Mr. Halpin. " Dian*8 bud,*' the 

*' otJier herb,'' does not represent his Elizabeth, the Queen, but my Elizabeth, the 

" faire Vernon." It cannot be made to fit the Queen in any shape. If the herb 

of more potential spell, " whose liquor hath this virtuous property " that it can 

correct all errors of sight, and " undo this hateful imperfection " of the enamoured 

eyes — 

*' Dian*s buil, o'er Cupid's flower, 
Hath such force and blessed power," — 

were meant for the Queen, it would have no application whatever in life, and 
the allegory would not impinge on the Play. Whose eyes did this virtue of the 
Queen purge from the grossness of wanton love ) Assuredly not Leicester's, 
and as certainly not those of the Lady Lettice. The facts of real life would 
have made the allusion a sarcasm on the Queen's virgin force and " blessed 
power," such as would have warranted lago's expression, ** blessed Jig's end/" 
If it be applied to Titania and Lysander, what had the Queen to do with them, 
or they with her ? The allegory will not go thus far ; the link is missing that 
should connect it with the drama, l^o. ** Dian's bud " is not the Queen. It 
is the emblem of Elizabeth Vernon's true love and its virtue in restoring the 
''precious seeing" to her lover's eyes, which had in the human world been doat- 
ing wrongly. It symbols the triumph of love-in- earnest over love-in-idleness ; 
the influence of that purity which is here represented as the offspring of Dian. 

Only thus can we find that meeting-point of Queen and Countess, of Cupid's 
flower and Dian's bud, in the Flay, which is absolutely essential to the existence 
aud the oneness of the work ; only thus can we connect the cause of the mischief 
with its cure. The allusion to the Queen was but a passing compliment ; the 
influence of the " little western flower " and its necessary connection with persons 
in the drama are as much the sine qud non of the Play's continuity and develop- 
ment as was the jealousy of Elizabeth Vernon a motive -incident in the poetic 
creation. 

Such, I consider, was the Genesis of this exquisite Dramatic Vision and most 
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dainty Dream ; the little grub of fact out of which the wonder rose <: 
ninge; an ineta-uce of the way in which Shakspetire efTect«d his 
tmusrormationH and made the mortal put oq iinmortnlity. It was mj-J 
tion that this drama might have been \ri-ittea with the view of celebnn 
iiiiirriiige of Southamjiton and Eliiabeth Vemon ; that it was for them li 
put on the wedding raiment of such richness ; that theirs was the bicj 
jeulouxy so magically mirrored, the nuptial path eo bestrewn with the ^ 
of our Poet's flowi r», the wedding bond that he so fervently blent in I 
that he was, as it were, the familiar friend at the marriage-feast v 
chee:ily t^ the company of a perplexing passage in the lover's courtshb; 
they can afford to ^niile at now, hut that the marriage was disallowec 
Q.ieen. ) 

Both the MiJrummer A'ig/il's Dream and Love'a Labour's Lost appear I 
been composnt for a private audience rather than for the pMblic slaget 
ehow us the Foet in his Court dres8 ruttier than itt the manager's suit. 

Karl Ehee, supported by Hermann Kurz, bos tried to prove that the JffA 
Kigtit'i Drta-m was written for the celebration of Essex's marr^airo in II 
performed at the festivities on the first of May in that year.* Now I h 
much iotei'eBt in E^isex as any one can have, but this vie^v is entirely unli 
Bo is the further suggestion of the same writer to the effect that it waft 
who introduced Sbakspeare to Southampton, for whose snke he lent his 
times to serve the Essex cause. There ih no historic or other evidence thait 
WHS a patron ot Sbakspeare, early or late. The Poet dedicated nothing 
Earl. Essex was not ftiendly with or to Southampton 'when they first 1 
Court, hut behaved to him like an offended rival. This is resented by Shak 
in hi» r«tort on " Ewes," in Sonnet SO : Southampton had known the Fat 
years, nn-1 Shakspeare had inscribed his first poem to him be^foi* Eta( 
Southampton became friends through the tatter's love for Elizabeth 1 
(see pp. 54, 129). Sbakspeare exalts his friend Southampton over Essa 
Eive) in the Sonnets ; and lastly, the ripe perfection of its perfect poetry 
the Alidtummitr NiglU'e Dream was not wiitten anything like so early as 
My contention is, that it followed the death of Marlowe, who is descril 
"Learning late deceased in Beggary." He was undoubtedly known to £^ 
the friend of Southampton, and as the wi-iter of Sonnets on the affection o 
Earl for Essex's cousin. In this wise E^sex became one of the Privat-e F 
to whom the Sonnets were known in MS., as mentioned by Meres, and the 
was induced to lend his pen at Southampton's request to serve the Essex c 

It is, of course, impossible that the Earl of Essex should not have been 
the friends in the mind of Meres when he wrote of those amongst vrboi 
Sonnets privately circulated. Essex was something of a poet : be possess 
kindling poetic temperament and was fond of making verses ; a lover of 
ture, and the friend of poets. It was he who sought out Spenser when in 
distress and relieved him, and, when that pact died, Essex buried him in ' 
minster Abbey. Being, aa ho was, so near a friend of Southampton, it 
scarcely be otherwise than that he should have been a personal fiiend of 
Epeare. It is highly probable that some of the Poet's dramas were first perf( 
at E^sex Uouse. Plaj's wei-e presented there before Southampton aac 

' ]rili:nm S!inh>}H-iirf, y,. 178, English Tr.ii:slut[on ; EraniyamShak-i^paif, pp. 30—36 ■ 
»l>caTc Jahrlmeh , i idU. ' 
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Secretary Cecil, when they were leaving London for Paris, January, 1598, as 
Rowland White relates. The same writer^ says, that on the 14th of the next 
month, there was a grand entertainment given at Essex House. There were 
present the Ladies Leicester, Northumberland, Bedford, Essex, and Rich ; also 
Lords Essex, Rutland, Mountjoy, and others. ^* They had two Plays, which 
kept them up till one o'clock after midnight." Southampton was away, but this 
brings us upon the group of ** Private Friends " gathered, in all likelihood, to 
witness a private performance of two of our Poet's Plays. And now let us 
examine a passage in Ilamlety to see what further light it may shed on the subject 
of our Poet's attitude towards Queen Elizabeth, and the nature of his relation- 
ship to those '* Private Friends" of his, including Essex, previously, and I trust 
sufficiently, identified. One of the real cruaces and greatest perplexities of Shak* 
spearean editors occurs in a passage in Hamlet, which was so bungled or broken 
that it has never been mended with any satisfaction. The lines are spoken by 
Horatio, in the opening scene, after he has caught his first glimpse of the Qhost^ 

" In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantlcss, and the sheeted dead 
Did 8(|neak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

• • • • 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with ecli{Me. 
And even the like preairse of fierce events. 
As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, 
Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climaturus and countrymen. " 

The asterisks stand for a missing link. Some of the Commentators tried to 
solder the lines together by altering a word or two, but they could not get them 
right. Rowe endeavoured to connect the fifth and sixth lines by reading — 

" Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood /r//. 
Disasters veiled the sun." 

Malone proposed to change *' as stars " to Astres, remarking that ** the dis- 
agreeable recurrence of the word star in the second line induces me to believe 
that * as stars ' in that which precedes is a corruption* Perhaps Shakspeare 
wrote — 

' Aslrtt with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Ditadrvui veiltd the sun.* " 

Another critic proposed (in yoUs and Queries) to read — 

" Asters with trains of fire and dews of blood. 
Disasters in the sun " — 

meaning by dteoitera, ipota or blotches. Mr. Staunton conceived that the 
cardinal error lies in "disasters," which conceals some verb importing the 
obscuration of the sun ; for example^ 

" Asters with tmins of fire and dews of blood 
DisUmpcrtd the sun ; " 

> Sydney Memoirs, vol ii p. 91. 
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or iliiieoloitred the sun. So far as I could learn, no one had gone any 
iuto the subjeclr matter of this passage, or qiiestiooed the fact of eclipses^ 
8UD and muoD hei'alilJDg and presaging the death of Jalius Cissar. . 
lines stand, w« are compelled Ui read that, amongst other signs and f 
of Cieaar's a.tsa!>si nation, there were " ditaitert in the sun," and aJmoit 
pleto echpse of the moon. Yet no such facta are known or regiaU 
hifitory. There waa an eclipse of the aun the year after Cwaar's death, i 
B[>okeD of by Aurehug Victor, Dion, Joeephuii, and Virgil in his 4th ( 
(vide L'Art de Verifier Ui Dales, vol, i. p. 264). This ie known aiid iti 
but it did not presage and could not be the precursor of Ciesar's falL i 
If we turn to Flutivrch, we shall find there " were Htrong signs and n 
of the death of 0«esar ; " and the old biographer suggests that fate is noti 
BO secret as it \n inevitable. He alludes to the lights in the heavfli 
nnaccountabto noises beard in various parts of the city, the sppeani 
Eohtary birds in the Forum, and eaye these trivialities may hardly deaec 
notice in presence of so great an event; but moi-e attention should be t 
Btrabo, who t«lls us that fiery figures were seen fighting in the air ; a q 
fire issued visibly from the hand of a soldier who di<i not take any hiq 
it ; one of the victims offered in sacrifice by Ciesar was discovei-ed to be V 
a lieiLrt ; a soothsayer threatened Ctesar with a great danger on the ] 
Mni-ch ; the doors and win<lows of his bedroom fiy open nt night ; l|j 
Calpuruia dreams of his murder, and the fall of the pinnacle on their hoaa 
mentions the aun in a general way : says the " snn was darkened — the wj 
that year rose very pale and shined not out." In Gotding's translation 
15th Book of Ovid's Jfetamorphotei there is an account of the prodigiov 
speaks of " Phcehue looking dim," but there is no eclipse, nor ie thiH 
allusion to the moon. Neither is there in Shakspeare's drama of JuliuM I 
The poet, as usual with him, bas adopted all the incidents to be foi 
Plutarch. He has repeated Calpurnia's dream ; the fiery figures encoox 
in tiie air, the lights seen in the heavens, the strange noises heard, the loi 
birds in the public Forum, the fl.Liao that was seen to issue from the so 
hand unfelt, the lion in the Ca[>itol, the victim offered by Ctesar and foi 
have no beait. He describes the graves yawning, and the ghosts shriek 
the Koman streets ; blood drizzling over the Capitol, and varioas other 
'^ portentous" to the " climate that they point upmi." But there is no hint ( 
eclipse of 8un or moon in Slrnkspeare's Julifia Casar. Thus we find no i 
marked in history ; no eclipse noted by Plutarch ; no eclipse alluded 
Shakspeare when directly treating the subject of Ctesar's fall. How 
should an eclipse, not to say two, occur in Hamlet, and this in the merest p 
allusion to the death of Cit'sarl Further study of the passage led me to u 
elusion that, from some cause or other, the printers had got the lines ■» 
through displacing five of them, and that we should read the nafsi 
foi Iowa — 

" In the most hifih nni! palmy state of Bame, 

A ttttli: tre the miRhtiuat Juliua iaW, 

The firavna atond tetinntlcsa, and the shnjteit ilcnd 

Dirt sqnfuk end gibber in tiie Romui streets. 

And even the like jrrecurK ofjuree events 

(Aa harbiilgoi'^ prca'ding still the futrs, 

Aiiil prulogne lo the oniuii uomiiig on) 
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Hare heivm uid etrUi together deinonitTHted 
Unio entr tliouanrrt and couiitirincD, 
As alan nilh tniiu »t fin and dewH iif blooi] ; 
DiautFiT, in the ioq : and ifaa mout itaT 
Unon irhoio iaHuance Nnplunc'i rtnpite itHlidf 
WMiick aliDMt to doouiMlaf with cdipai'." 

It ia noteworthy that where the original punctuation has been retained— &&d 
this is a waminj[ to those who will be tampering with the teJit — it goee to 
eorroborate the present reading, for it runs on after "countrymen." and oomes 
to the full stop aiter '* eclipse." 

It luuet be admitt«d thut we recover the perfect sense of the pnssage by thJH 
rersioD, and I have to eubinit to Hhnkspeare fitudeut« and editors that our Poet 
VDuliI not have introduced " dUastert in the tun " ami an almual " tolat tetipM 
qf the moon " where they never occurred ; ennseijuently, theise can have no moi-e 
to do with Cffianr in the Play of Uartiltl than they nre connected with hitn in 
history. Therefore, as they are wrong in fact, the reading of the pa»Raf-e 
hitherto accepted mu«( I>e wrong ; and aa this siniplo tmnspnsitioii of the lines 
vets the reading right, with no rhange uf words, I trust that it may be found 
to correct the printer's error. 

We have in the present reading of the lines, then, got away from Rome with 
our eclipses : they did not occur there. Nor du they occur lu llie Play priiw to 
' e apiiearauce of the Ghost. Kor had they oc«urred iu BenuiHrlc. These por- 
t«nls oif sun and moon hod nut been visible io Horatio and hia follow-aeers, 
Thnr only portent was the npiAntiou of Hamlet's father, this " porttntmu 
figure " that appeared to the wntchern by night. The moteors, the dews of 
blood, the disasters in the sun, and the cuDiplete entipse of the uoon, are 
wanting in Denmat'k. Where then did thc^e ecli[Mies take place I 

Having spent mucii time and thought in trying to track our Poet's footprints 
and decipher his thorthand allnsiveness, that miist have bciin vastly enjoyed by 
'nitiated, but which so often and so sorely poses us. I was all the more 
auspicious that there was deeper meaning iu this passage tlian meets the eye on 
the surface, or than could be fathomed until we hud the shifted lines restored to 
their proper place. Kot that my interpret atlou has to de[>end altogether uu the 
However read, there art the " di*a*tert in l/ie sun" and the 
HI HOOK iu the lines, and there is tbe fact tlinl these did not tiaj'jicn 
in Rome, and do not occur in Denmark I But I wna in hopes that tliis frncturo 
of the linee might prove an opening, a vein of richueee in the strntA of the 
Btibject-matter, especially as this very passage wa» not jrinttd ■'» M« (tiorfo ^ 
1603, and it tnu again omittod in the/olio tditvm of 1623. 

I have to suggest, and if possible demonstrate, that in this {mssage from 
Ilamitt our Poet was going " round to work," as I liavo traced him at it a acorn 
of timea in his 8onnet« and I'lays. I can have no manner of doubt that t^hak- 
epoare was referring in those Unes to the two eclipses which were visible iu 
England in the year 1698. Though but little noted, the tradition is that a 
total eclipne of the sun took place in 1598, and the day was so dark as (o 
be called "black Saturday." But that was not enough; an eclipse of the 
moon was wauled : and 1 am indebted to the late Astronoiuer Royal for hia 

Ieourteay and kiDdn««a. I told bim I wanted two edipaea in the year IS98, 
vioililA in EIngland, to illustrate ^bakKpeare, and ho was good enough to g«t 
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J. B. Hind, Esq.^ and his staff to enter on the necessarilj elaborate calcnlationfl, 
and read the skiey volume backwards for nearly three centuriea Sure enoagh 
the eclipses were there ; they had occurred ; and I have the path of the shadow of 
the solar eclipse over England mapped out, together with notes on the eclipse of 
the moon, showing that there was a large eclipse of the moon on February 20th 
(21 morning), Gregorian, and a large eclipse of the sun, possibly total in some 
parts of Britain, on the 6th of March, 1598. Two eclipses in a fortnight — the 
sun and the moon darkened as if for the Judgment Day I Such a fact could 
hardly fail to have its effect on the mind of Shakspeare, and be noted in his 
play of the period, just as he works up the death of Marlowe, '' late deceased in 
beggary " (i. e, in a scuffle in a brothel), in A MuUtbmmer Night's Dream ; the 
wet, ungenial season of 1593 (same play) ; the "new map," in Tvodjlh Night; 
and the earthquake spoken of by the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. We shall see 
further on that Shakspeare has another possible reference to these eclipses of 
the sun and moon. 

According to my restored reading and interpretation, then, the speaker alludes 
to events that occuired out of the usual order of nature as prognostications of 
Ciesar's sadden death ; and he goes on to say that a ** like precurse " (not like 
precv/rsors, mark 1) has in our country and climate presaged similar things. We 
too have had our harbingers of the fates, and the coming imminent events have 
been darkly and fiercely foreshadowed to us on earth by awful signs and 
wonders in the heavens ; or, as he puts it, the ** like precurse " of " fierce events *' 
have heaven and earth together demonstrated in the shape of meteors, blood} 
dews, disasters in the sun, and an almost total eclipse of tlte moon. Now, as thest 
latter had not taken place in Bome or Denmark, and had occurred in Englanc 
in 1598, the conclusion is forced upon us that Shakspeare was writing Hamlet ii 
1598, and that the eclipses were introduced there because they had just occurred 
and were well known to his audience. 

Our Poet had what we in our day of Positive Philosophy may think a weak 
ness for the supernatural, a most quick apprehension of the neighbourhood o! 
I the spirit-world bordering on ours, and of its power to break in on the world of 

- flesh. So many of his characters are overshadowed by the "skiey influences.' 

And with this belief so firmly fixed in the popular mind, and so often appealec 
to and breathed upon by him in his Plays, he takes these two eclipses in th< 
passage quoted from Hamlet, and covertly becomes the interpreter of thei] 
meaning to the English people. He does not simply allude to the darkness tha^ 
covered the land, does not merely describe the late event, but most distinctly an( 
definitely points the moral of it for the behoof of his listeners. Certain deadl] 
signs are said to have ushered in the fate of Csesar, and the Poet finds in th 
late eclipses and meteors the '* like precurse " of a similar event to come ; h 
holds these to be '* harbingers preceding still the fates," the ** prologue to th 
omen coming on." He had done the same thing in King Hicliard 11,^ wher 
the Captain says — 

" Meteors fright the fix^d stars of heaven ; 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth. 
And lean-look 'd prophets whisper fearful change. 
These signs forerun the death or fall of kings. 
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And that was the play chosen for representation the night before Essex made 
his attempt. 

Having identified the eclipses as English, and not Romish or Danish, we 
must go one step further, and see that the application is meant to be English, 
and Shakspeare points to the death or deposition of Elizabeth ! Obviously, 
Shakspeare had i*eiad William of Malmsbury, who tells his readers that the eclipse 
of August 2nd, 1133, presaged the death of Henry I. '* Tlie elements showed 
their griefs," he says, '< at the passing away of this great king, for on that day 
the sun hid his resplendent face at the sixth hour, in fearful darkness, disturb- 
ing men's minds by his eclipse." Our Poet treats the eclipses of 1598 in the 
same ppirit, and holds them to presage similar fierce events to those that took 
place in Home, which had been heralded and proclaimed by signs and portents in 
earth and heaven. It may seem strange that Shakspeare should use the phrase 
" disasters in the sun ; " but very possibly the eclipse had been preceded by 
other phenomena.^ Moreover, it is the eclipse of the moon he has to bring out. 
The ''moist star" has to do double duty for the moon and monarch too. 
Elizabeth was the moon, and a changeful one also ! She was the *' Cynthia " of 
Spenser, Haleigh, Jonson, and all the poets of the time. She was governess of 
the sea as much as the moon was "governess of floods." That is why the 
emphasis is laid on the lunar eclipse, when thesun*s must have been so much the 
more obvious. It is a personification; a fact with Janus faces to it. The 
general effect of the year of eclipse would thus be gathered np and pointed with 
its most ominous and particular signification — the coming death or deposition of 
Elizabeth ; and the Poet was turning contemporary circumstances to account, 
and underlining them for private purposes with a covert significance. 

He recurs to the subject again in King Lear, Gloster says, "These late 
eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us. We have seen the best of 
our time." Possibly Shakspeare replied to himself in the person of Edmund, 
who, when asked by Edgar what he is thinking of, answers, *'/ a/m thinking ^ 
brot/ter, of a, prediction I read the other day, what should foUow these eclipses.** 
Edmund mocks at the superstitious notions entertained of eclipses : " This is 
the excellent foppery of the world ! we make guilty of our disasters the sun, 
the moon, and stars : as if we were villains by necessity ; fools by heavenly 

^ Disasters in the Sun. 

Probably a comet seen by day. On the 7th, Stb, and 16th of December, 1690, " a great black 
spot on the sun, apparently about the bigness of a shilling, was observed at sea by those on 
WMii-d the ship Richard qf Arundcll, previous to the invention of the telescope?." — ^Dr. KiEK- 
WOOD, quoted in Nature, January 13, 1870. 

"Several comets stand on record as having been luminous enough to be seen in the day-time, 
even at noon and in bright sunshine. Such were the comets of 1402 and 1532, and that which 
appeared a little before the assassination of Cfesar, and was (afterwards) supposed to have 
Iiredicted his death." — Sir J. F. ^V. Hrrschrl's Astronomy. 

Cardan reports that in 1532 the curiosity of the inliabitants of Milan was strongly excited by 
a star which every one could see by broad daylight. At the period he indicates (that of the 
death of Sforza the Second), Venus was not in a position sufficiently favourable to be seen in 
presence of the sun. Cardan's star was then a comet. It is the fourth visible at full mid-day 
of which historians have made mention. 

Tlie fine comet of 1577 was discovered the 13th of November, by Tycho Brahe, from his 
observatory on the Isle of Huene, in the Sound, before the sunset — Arayo oh Cvmtis. 

Instances might ahto be given of comutary matter having fullcn in what looked like a rain of 
blood. 
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compulsion ; all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on ; " — which soundi 
II like a scoff at what he had previously written ; and there looks like a slj 

I allusion, a self-rvudgey as it were, in Edgar's question, '* How long have you been 

a sectary astronomical ? " Be this as it may, the allusion to the late eeliptes u 
the 8un and moon tends to the corroboration of my view that he refers to tbi 
same in Hamfdet, I think he certainly does allude to his prediction made ii 
Hamlet with regard to the eclipses, and verify its supposed application to thi 
V\ Queen, thus clinching my conclusion, in the 107th of his Sonnets. This Sonnel 

w\ \ I hold to be written by Shakspeare as his greeting to the Earl of Southampton 

ft ' who was released from the Tower on the death of Elizabeth. In this Shakspean 

says: — 

^* The Tnofial moon hath her eclipse endured, 
Ik And the sad augurs mock their own presage,*' 

I He himself had presaged ** fierce events," and had afterwards feared the wars 

I for his friend, doomed first to death and then to a life-long imprisonmenty but h 

I , finds the great change has taken place peaceably. 

i There is likewise in Sonnet 124 a link such as constitutes a perfect tally witi 

^- the prediction deduced by me from the passage in Hcmdet. The speaker say 

his ** love " is so happily circumstanced that it 



** fears not policy — that heretic 
WidQYiVDorks on leases of short-numbered hours,** 



It was the Queen's " policy " for years to prevent the marriage of Southamptoi 
and the Poet here implies that the " hiretic ** won't live for ever, and when sh 
i dies at last, he says, — 

'* The Mortal Moon hath h>er eclipse endured." 

This correction of mine has since been adopted by certain editors, as it is b 
the editor of the Leopold Shakspea/ref but with no recognition of my ar^men) 
or the pains taken to secure the proof for establishing the correction, and wit 
jb no allusion whatever to the bearings of my discovery on the relations c 

I Shakspeare to the Essex faction. 

I notice that the editor of the Leopold SJiakapeanre is now of opinion tha 
Shakspeare did enter into the politics of his time. He observes in his ow 
early English, " To say that Shakspeare did not allude to political events is aJ 
gammon and pooh ! " ^ Yet the time was when the same writer public! 
opposed my view on that subject in the Academy, 

I have now adduced the further evidence promised, p. 65, to show tha 
Shakspeare wrought covertly on behalf of Essex, because of his own personi 
friendship for Southampton. If we glance for a moment at the condition c 
things in England, and particularly in London, in 1598, it will increase tl] 
significance of Shakspeare's presaging lines. 

That year lies in shadow ominously and palpably as though the eclipses ha 

sunk and stained into the minds of men : this is as obvious to feeling as tl: 

eclipses were to sight. We breathe heavily in the atmosphere of that yeai 

^ the scent of treason is rank in the air. That was the year in which the natio 

grew so troubled about the future : the Queen*s health was breaking, and Cec 
opened secret negotiations with James VJ. of Scotland. Essex, hi?* sister ax 
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associatee, were on the alert with the' rest. ' A witness deposed that as early as 
1594 Elssex had said he would have the crown for himself if he could secure it ; 
and whether the expression be true or not, one cannot doubt that it jumps with 
the EarFs and Lady Rich's intent. Moreover, he was as near a blood relation 
to the Queen as was King James of Scotland. The gathering of treason was 
ripening fast, to break in insurrection. Essex became more and more secret in 
his practices. Strange men flocked round him, and were noticed stealing through 
the twilight to Essex House. He became more and more familiar with those 
who were known to be discontented and disloyal. The mud of London life, in 
jail, and bridewell, and tavern, quickens into mysterious activity in this shadow 
of eclipse. Things that have only been accustomed to crawl and lurk, begin to 
walk about boldly in the open day. The whisperings of secret intrigue grow 
audible in the mutterings of rebellion and threats of the coming ** fierce 
events." The Catholics are seen to gather closer and closer round Essex ; their 
chief fighting tools, their Jesuit agents, their dangerous outsiders, hem him 
round or hang upon his skirts. Blount and others gi*ow impatient of waiting 
so long, and are mad to strike an early blow. The Earl, as usual, is irresolute. 
He is not quite a Catholic, and no doubt has his views apart from the hopes 
and expectations of the Catholics. Still, there is the cotispimcy. The plans 
are formed, the plot is laid, the leaders are all ready, could Hamlet — I mean 
Essex — but make up his mind to strike. And in this year, in the midst of 
these circumstances, Shakspeare holds up that mirror, so often held up to 
Nature, to reflect the signs in heaven, and interpret them to the people as 
symbols of the coming death of Elizabeth, and the fall of her throne : — 

"And even the likepreeuree oi fierce events 
(As harbingen preceding etUl the faleSf 
And prolognie to the omen coming on\ 
Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto OUT clUnaturee and countrymen.*' 

The meetings of the conspirators were held at Southampton's house, and it is 
not possible to doubt that Shakspeare had an inkling of what was going on, 
and what was expected to occur. Not only does he indicate the ** fierce events " 
which may be looked for, but he reads the portents as heaven's warrant or sign- 
manual of what is going to happen. I have before argued that Shakspeare 
took sides with Southampton against the tyranny of Elizabeth in the matter of 
his marriage with Elizabeth Yemon : that fact I find written all through his 
Sonnets. And that his intimacy with the Earl, to whom he dedicated " love 
without end," went still deeper, I cannot doubt. Not that I think our Poet 
abetted Southampton on the path of conspiracy. I know he bewails the young 
Earl's courses; his dwelling in the society of evil companions and wicked, 
dangerous men* In Sonnet 67 he grieves that his young friend should live 
with **' i^fection^** and with his presence grace impiety ; that he should give the 
advomta^e " to " Wn," by allowing it to take shelter and steal a grace from his 
society" In Sonnet 69 he tells the Earl that he has grown common in the 
mouths of men in consequence of his " ill-deeds," and because by his low 
companionship he to his " fair fiower adds the rank smell of weeds ; " and 
warns him that — 

** Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. " 
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In all likelihood these very men against whom oar Poet is warning his yoon^ 
friend are the blackguardly crew that was creeping into the company of Esse] 
and urging him on to his destruction. But I do maintain that our Poet wai 
induced by Southampton to lend his pen, so far as they could get him to go 
with the view of serving the cause of Essex, and that for love of Southampton 
he kept beside him. They sought to make use of him when and where the} 
could, just as a statesman or a conspirator of the time might make use of a 
preacher at Paul's Gross, to be, as it were, a living poster for the purpose d 
announcing certain things to the crowd. An intimation could be made by the 
Dramatist as effectively as though he had distributed hand-bills. And in thif 
covert way, I take it, was Shakspeare working in that passage quoted fron 
Hamlet. 

The non-appearance of the lines in the first quarto, and their suppression ii 
the first folio edition, tend to corroborate and increase the significance of the 
subject-matter. They were not printed during the Queen's life, and, as thej 
were not likely to be spoken when her Majesty was at the theatre or Courl 
representation, they would demand careful handling. This may have entailec 
such a manipulation of the passage as led to the shifting of the lines in print 
and the consequent difficulty from which they have not till now recovered. 

This would be one of the Players' Shifting Scenes, like that of the Depositici 
in Eiehard IL, which were not meant for the eye of the censor or the ear of th< 
Queen. 

Sir Charles Percy was an adherent of the Essex causa He served wit] 
Essex in the Irish wars, and was at his side when the Earl made his mad rid 
into the City of London. And it was he who represented the conspirators whei 
they sought to have the Play of King Richard II, performed on the eve o 
Essex's attempt because of its political significance. Augustine Phillips, th 
player, one of Shakspeare's company, testified that Sir Charles Percy, Si 
Joselyne Percy, and Lord Monteagle (whom I hold to have been the " Suborne 
Informer "), and some three more, came and bespoke the '^ Play of the I>eposin 
and killing of King Richard II. to be played," promising the players fort 
shillings more than their ordinary fee if they would perform that dntma. Si 
Charles was Lord of Dumbleton, near Campden« in Gloucestershire, which i 
not far from Stratford ; and it is possible there is by-play in the allusion t 
" Master Dumbleton," 2 King Henry /F., I. ii., who would not take Falstaff 
bond or Bardolph's, because he " liked not the security." 

Shakspeare has been charged by Davies with turning " gravb mattebs c 
STATE " into a ** Play of Puppets," showing that he held up the mirror to tl 
political world of his time, and represented its living characters on the stage. 

And now, since Shakspeare was the known author of King Richard 11,^ an 
whispering tongues informed the Queen that the Play was intended to familiari: 
the people with the deposition and death of monarchs ; since these hints affecU 
her so much that she exclaimed fiercely to Lambard, Keeper of the Records, *' 
am Richard — know you not that ? " — since such was the intimacy of Shakspeai 
with Essex's friends, and when the Lords Southampton and Rutland wei 
inquired after for non-attendance at Court, her Majesty would learn that th< 
passed their time in seeing plays at the theatre of this playwright, Willia 
Shakspeare, — is it possible that our Poet could have escaped suspicion ai 
passed on his way quite unchallenged in the matter? I more than doubt i 
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There is an unusual intensity of feeling in one or two of the Personal 
Sonnets, as when he says : — 



'* Aic«in»t my love shall he, as I am now. 
With Time's injurious hand crushed and o'er-worn. 



»i 



lie appears to be broken down. It is not a question of health only. It may 
have bad to do with political affairs. One group looks as if the shadow 
of death lay on the lines, and also on bimself, if not on the friend as well. 
John Davies' words tend to strongly confirm that conjecture : — 

''Well fare thee, man of art and world of wit, 
That by nipremeal mercy livesi yet ! " 

Was it so near a chance with him, then, that it was only by the sheerest mercy 
that Sluikspeare escaped from the wreck and ruin of his "Private Friends 1" 
To all appearance that is what John Davies meant. 

All tiiis tends to make it probtible that Bacon may have been aimed at in 
that " hang hog is Ijatin for Bacon." And if, as Mr. Donnelly contends, the 
"Francis" of 1 King Henry IV, is meant for Francis Bacon, why then there 
may be much meaning hidden in the lines — 

" P, Hen, Nay, bat hark you, Francis : for the sugar thou gavest me, — 'twas a pennyworth 
Wa8 it not T 

Fran, O I>>rd, rir ! I would it had Ix^en two. 

P, Jfrn, 1 will give thee for it a thoasand pound : ask me when thou wilt and thou shall 
have it." 

A thousand pounds for a penn'orth of sugar! What does it meant The 
fooling in the play is incomprehensible. Let us see what it might mean out of 
it. It happens that in 151)5 the Earl of Essex had given to Francis Bacon 
a small landed estate worth £1000 or £1200 ; and this play was written soon 
afterwards. A thousand pounds for a penn'orth of sugar was possibly Shak- 
speare's estimate of Bictm's sycophantic services and Essex's payment. It was 
not for nothing that Sliakspoare began work as a Piayer. He was a great 
mimic by natui-e, and the mimicry was not limited to the jiatfer tchen on the sttige. 
The Playwright was likewise a merry mocker beneath the dramatic mask. See 
how he quizzed the Euphuistic affoctations, and other non-natural fashions. 
How he burleMiue<l the booibast of Tambiirlaine, and made fun of the heroes 
of Homer. After all, if Bacon was burlesqued and staged in that %ray as 
Fninsis t'le *' W.virBK," h3 had sufficient reasons for not calling attention to 
Shaks|)o»re and what he owed to niM. 

It was from the character of Essex, I think, that Shakspeare largely drew 
in portraying one of his most perplexing {Ksrsonages — the character of Hamlet. 
There is nothing Norsk al)out the Hamlet of Shakspeare's trage ly. Whereas, 
the puzzle of history, calletl " Essex," was weil calculated to l)ecome th;it 
problem of the critic called "Hamlet." The charactera and circumst^inces 
of both have much in common. The father of Essex was popularly believed 
to have l>een poisoned by the man who afterwards marriei the widow. Then 
the bunion of action i.ii]X3sed on a nature divido«l against itself, the n^st- 
lessness of spirit, the wayward melancholy, the fantastic sadness, the dis- 
position to look on life as a sucked orange, — all point to such a possibility. 
We can match Hamlet's shifting moods of mind with those of the " weary 
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knight," heartrBore and fancy-eick, as rerealed in letters to hiB Bister Lad 
Rich. In one of these be writes — 

"Thia lady bath entreated me to write a fantaaticol .... bat I am «o ill withm 
pains, and sume other aectet causes, ae I will ratber choose to dispraise those uSectios 
wicli which none but women, apes, and lovers are delighted. To hope for that which 
liare not is ■ vain expectation ; to delight in that which I have ia a deoeiTioy plesson 
to wish the return of thnt which is gone from me is womanish inconstancy. Tbot 
things which fly me I will not lose labour to follow. Those that meet me I esteem ■ 
tliey are worth, and leave when they are nought worth. I will neither brag of my good 
complain of my ill ; for secrecy makes joys more sweet, and I am then mo* 
r, when another knows thst I am unhappy. I do not envy, because I will do d 

_ it honour to think he hath thst which I wsot ; nor yet am I not contented 

because I know some things that I have not. Love, I confess to be a blind god 
Ambition, fit for hearts that already confess themselves to be base. Envy is Ibe bumoo 
of him tliat will be glad of the reversion of anotlier man's fortune ; and revenge tb 
remetly of such fools as in injuries know not how to keep themselves aforehand. JealoD 
1 am not, for I will he glad to lose that which 1 am not sure to keep. If to be of thi 
mind be to be fantastical, then join me with tlie tliree ihat 1 first reckoned, but if the; 
heyoung and handsome, with the first. 

" Your brother that loves you dearly.''* 

Again he writes to his " dear sister " — 

" I am melancholy- merry ; sometimes happy and often discontented. The Court is < 
ss many humours as the rainbow hath colours. The time wherein we live is more incoi 
stunt than women's tliouglita, more miserable than old uge itself, and breodeth hot 
people and occasions like itself, that is, violent, desperate, and fantasticaL Hyaelf, f< 
wondering Rt other men's strange adventures, have not leisure to follow the wnys of mis 
own lieurt, but by still resolving not to be proud of any good tliatcan coroe, because 
ia hut the favour of chance ; nor do 1 throw down my mind a wliit for any ill that aha 
happen, because I sue that all fortunes are good or evil as they are esteemed,"* 

These read exactly like expressions of Hamlet's weariness, indifference, an 
doubt, as, for example, this sighing utterance, " How weary, flat, st*Ie, and tinpn 
Stable seem to me all the uses of tliis world I " And thi£^ — 

"Indeed, it goes BO heavily with my disposiliuD, tliat this goodly frame, the earth, seeir 
to me as a sterile promontory, this most excellent cunupy, tlie air, look you, tiiis brave o'ei 
hanging firmament, thia msjesttcal roof fretted with goldan fire ; why, it appears no otht 
thing to me thno a fuul aod pestilent congregation of vapours. . . . Mao delights ni 
mo i no, nor woman neither. 

There is the same worm at the root, the same fatal fracture running tfaroog 
the character, the same vacillation and glancing aside the mark, that tendenc 
to zigzag which made Coleridge swerve from side to side of his walk in tb 
Garden, because he never could make up his mind to go direct. It strikes m 
that the subject of Namiet was forced on Shakapeare as a curious study f rx>m th 
life of his own time, rather than chosen fi-om a rude remote age for its dranutti 
aptitude. For the character b undramatic in its very nature ; a passive, coi 
templative part, rather than an acting one. It has no native hue of Non 
resolution, but is sicklied over with the " pale cast " of more modern thoagh 
As with Essex, the life is hollow at heat-t, dramatic only in eztemala, Tb 
' Cotirt and Society from Eli~alKlh U> Annr, vol. i. pp. 19'-^, 
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Drama does not solve any riddle of life for us, it is the represented riddle of a 
life that to this day remains unread. Doubtless, it would be the death of many 
fine-spun theories and rare subtleties of insight regarding Shakspeare's intentians, 
if we could oftener see how contented he was to let Nature have her way, how 
he trusted the realities which she had provided ; steadily keeping to his terra 
firma, and letting his followers seek after him all through their cloudland. 

When the Poet put these words into the mouth of Ophelia — *' Bonnie Sweet 
Robin is all my joy/' they were not meant, I think, to refer merely to the tune 
of that name. '* Sweet Robin " was the pet name by which the Mother of Essex 
addressed him in her letters. One wonders whether either of the Court ladies — 
Elizabeth Southwell, Mary Howard, Mrs. Russell, or the ** fairest Brydges " — 
whose names have been coupled with that of Essex — as when Rowland White 
says, February 12, 1598, "It is spied out by Envy that 1000 (Essex) is again 
fallen in love with his fairest B.'' — whether either of these gave any hint to 
Shakspeare for the character of Ophelia t 

In adducing evidence that Essex was one of Shakspeare's Private Friends, we 
see that the Poet lent his pen on two occasions for the Earl's service. I have 
now to suggest another instance. There is a copy of verses in England* s Ileiteon 
(1600), n*printed from John Douland's First Book qf Songs ; or, Ayrta qf four 
jfarts, with a Tabieture/or the LtUe} It is an address to " Cynthia." 

" My though t» are win^l with hopes, my hopes with love : 
Moniit love unto the Moon in clearest night ; 
And mv as she doth in the heavens move, 
In earth so wanes and waxeth my delight. 
And wliifmer this —but softly— in her ears. 
How oft Doubt hangs the head and Trust sheds tears. 

And you, my tliouffhts that seem mistrust to carry, 
If for mistrust my Mistress you do blame ; 
Say, tii(»ugh you alter, yet, you do not vary. 
As she doth change, and yet remain the same. 

ristrust doth enter hearts, but not infect. 

And love is sweetest seasoned with suspect. 

If she for this with clouds do mask her eyes, 
And make the heavens dark with her disdain ; 
\Vith icindy nghs dispente them in the Hkies, 
Or with thy trurs derobe < them into rain. 

Thoughts, ho])es, and love return to me no more, 

Till Cynthia shine as slie hath shone before." 

These verses have been ascribed to Shakspeare on the authority of a common- 
place book, which is preserved in the Hamburg city library. In this the lines 
are subscribed W. S., and the copy is dated 1606. The little poem is quite worthy 
of Shakspeare's sonneteering pen. And the internal evidence is sufficient to stamp 
it as Shakspeare's, for the manner and the music, with their respective felicitie<«» 
are essentially Shakspearean, of the earlier time. The alliteration in sound 
and sense ; the aiirial fancy moving with such a gravity of motion ; the peculiar 

1 Pft^r Short, 1597, folia In Oldys* MS. notes to Langbain, Douland and Morley are said to 
havo wt variouf* of Sliaks]H»an»*R songs to music. 

a ** Atu/*-." This fine expn's^ion, so illu:ttrative of Shakspearc*s art of saying a thing in the 
happiest way at a word, Mr. Collier suspects ought to be **dimolve " !! Even so, if they were 
allowed, woidd some of his Critics dissolve Shakspeare out of his poetry. 
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ti coruscation that makes it hard to determine whether the flash be a sparkle of fancy 

!t or the twinkle of wit, are all characteristic proofs of its authorship. I judge the 

,[ Ijric to he Shakspeare's, and would suggest that it may have been written fcH> 

ll Essex to serve him with the Queen, at a time when Cynthia had withdrawn the 

smile of her favour, and that he had it set to music by DouJand to be sung at 
Court. 

'' Of all Shakspeare's historical plays," says Coleridge, ** Antony and Cleopatra 
is the most wonderful. Not one in which he has followed history so minutelj, 
and yet there are few in which he impresses the notion of angelic strength so 
much — perhaps none in which he impresses it more strongly. This is greatly 
owing to the manner in which the fiery force is sustained throughout, owing to 
the numerous momentary flashes of nature counteracting the historic abstraction." 
There were reasons for this vivid look of life and warmth of colour unknown to 
Coleridge. It is not merely life-like, but real life itself. The model from which 
Shakspeare drew his Cleopatra was, like his statue of Hermione, a very real 
woman all a-thrill with life : '* The fixure of her eye hath motion in't ! " Ripe 
life is ruddy on the lip ; life stirs in the breath. A little closer, and we exclaim 
with Leonatns, " Oh, she^s warm I " 

There was a woman in the North, whom Shakspeare had known, quite ready 
to become his life-figure for this siren of the East ; her name was Lady Rich, 
the sister of Essex. A few touches to make the hair dark, and ^'ve the cheek 
a browner tint, and the change was wrought. The soul was already there, 
apparelled in befitting bodily splendour. She had the tropical exuberance, the 
rich passionate life, and reckless, impetuous spirit ; the towering audacity of 
will, and breakings-out of wilfulness ; the sudden chaiige from stillness to storm, 
from storm to calm, which kept her life in billowy motion, on which her spirit 
loved to ride triumphing, while others went to wreck ; the cunning — past man's 
thought — to play as she pleased upon man's pulses; the infinite variety that 
custom could not stale ; the freshness of feeling that age could not wither ; the 
magic to turn the heads of young and old, the wanton and the w^ise. Her 
" flashes of nature " were lightning-flashes 1 A fitting type for the witch- 
woman, who kissed away kingdoms, and melted down those immortal pearls of 
price — the souls of men — to enrich the wine of her luxurious life. The very 
" model for the devil to build mischief on," or for Shakspeare to work by, when 
setting that " historic abstraction " all aglow with a conflagration of passionate 
life, and making old Kile's swart image of beauty in bronze breathe in flesh and 
j i blood and sensuous shape once more to personify eternal torment in the most 

voluptuous guise. The hand of the Englishwoman flashes its whiteness, too, in 
witness, when she offers to give her ** bluest veins to kiss," forgetful that it 
was black with " Phoebus' amorous pinches." The " lascivious Grace, m wham 
all ill wfll 8/u)W8,** Sonnet 40, is that " serpent of old Nile," who was ** cunning 
past man's thought." She who is asked in Sonnet 150, 



i ** Whence hast thou this becoming qf things ill, 

/ * That ill the very refuse of thy deeds, 

i : Hiere is such stivngth aud warrantise of skill 

\ That ill my iniud thy worst all best exceeds ?" 

• is the same person, of whom it is said in the tragedy, " the vilest thinfjs become 

'. tliemaelves in /ler ; " that 
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" WtBtigling Queen, 
Whom EYcr^thiDg boDonicn, ta ehidr, 
To wwp : whiwe every passion fiilly si 
To luake itwif, iu iJiec, fair, uid ■Umiroit I " 

This Teri-siinilitude is not ca«u&1, it comes from no inadvertenco of expreMinn, 
iKit goee to the lifo-rootH of n [wrsotinl character, so nnique, that the Foet on 
various owasiomi drew from one original — the LaAj Rich. 

I think it also exceedingly frobuble that the same unique original, with her 
Mnbilicn, her power of will, her devili^ andncity, her mournful uieiitul break- 
down when wrecked at K>t, supplied muuh uf the lifo-likeiiess for lAdy, 
Uacbeth. 

It would he a folly to try and measure oft Shulcspeure and hia work in four 
pDriods, after the foiihioo of Mr. Furnivall. It would be like trying to tie up 
Bnmson over again. We should need u period for every play or two. But, as 
■ilraidy sbowD, he did have his "Sidney Period," which is rcfltwted in the early 
fonnets, and in Love'* Labour's Lotl. Next we can identify a " Southampton 
Period," more e«[>eciBlly in tbe trials and trngedies of thwarted love (llomtoand 
JulUl); tbe U&s and jealousies of the two cousins (Uennia and Helena), and 
the glory of tbe warrior, Harry, personally reflected for Sbakspeore by Henry 
WHotbehley, hie fii-st, foremost, best and dearest friend. Then followed his 

Herbert Period," Herbert, as Heuiiage and Condell tell us, pursued the Poet 
vitb grtat favour; which front their point of view meant that he had coauteu- 
anced, commanded, and gioid for the performance of bin own favourite Plays 
and characters. This [leriod (I5UII) is one of pure comedy. Much Ado Abovi 
ifoUting, the Merry Wivri </ Windtor, At Yim Liix It, and Tu:e//lh Xujhl come 
(-ding after each other so cioecly as to exclude all tragedy for a time. 
Herbert in himself portrayed ns Benedick, the lover whose name be^an with II. 

The period of these four comedies is the most prolifio and marked in Shak- 
■peare's mental csbreer. The external stimulus was quite in consonance with his 
own natural bent. Stupendous and unparalleled as are bis Tragedies of Ltar, 
OlAtUo, Macbeth, and Antony and CUo/iatra, 1 think we get more of AiiiiMl/ 
when his powers wore all at play in these great comedies. Uo is indeflnit«ly 
more original in his merry moods than in the utterly serious ones ; and so an 
his humorous characters, from Oostonl to Autolycus. Again and agalo he 
his tragic characters from old Chronicles or sources pre~«xtaut, ontaide 
himself. But bis humorous ones ore originals, all his own, and of himself. 

And here, it may be noticed, in relation to the Herbert Period of the Ijitt«r 
Sonnets, the Merry Wtvet tif ICiWsor, and the subject of Lust in Love, tltnt 
tltere is a very curious lett«r extant ia p. 148 of tbe Appendix to 3rd Eeporl of 
the Historical M88. Commission, which letter was unearthed by Air, Richard 
Bimpson. It has no date beyond that of " Uhnrtley, 8tb July," but was 
about 1601. It was written by Lady Southampton, at the house of 
on, lAdy Rich, to the Earl of Southampton. In her postscript the 
CouDteea says — 

All Iho news I cnn send you thtt I think will mnke you merry is that I resd in a 
letter from Lundon that Sir John FnlsLsff is by lita Mrs. Uame Piiiliiol niada fsrher of 
Miller's Thumb, a hoy that is all bead sikd very little body. But tliis ts a 
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A " Miller's Thumb," it ma; be remarked, b the BuUbead, a kind of Cod&> 
In his comment on this letter {Academy, Febiuary 6th, 1675), Mr. Kicbai 
SimpEon ezprexsed his belief that the writer referred to Sfiakgpeare Awttt 
under the name qf FaUtaff, rs if he kept his own Dame Quickly or Doll Te« 
sheet for his " Dark Lady." To my mind nothing could be more anwarrantc 
or wanton than this suggestion. Why should it be Shakspearf, seeing that tL 
Countess of Southampton is quoting from the FaletaS in the play I Whp 
Dame Quickly exclaims, " Ob, rare ! he doeth it as like one of these barlotr 
players as I ever see," FalstaS turns on her with hia " Peace, good Pint-pot ! 
Those who have taken the Latter Sonnets seriously, and assumed that Shal 
speare wrote tbem for himself, of himself, and to himself, seem to think the 
can also take any liberties they like with his personal character. As they do. 

My reading of the matter is, that one of the Private Friends had been identifie 
with Sir John by some trait of likeness in character. This may have bee 
lechery, as the subject of the poBtBcri[it itself BUggeets. Sir John I take to b 
a known nickname for the private friend, and I hold it to be indefinitely moi 
probable that the " secret " may have been in relation to the £arl of P^nbrvh 
and Mistress Mary Fytton. Lsdy Southampton seems to echo the atat«ue&t < 
Tobie Matthew, who says in his letter to Dudley Carlton — " The Earl of Pen 
broke is committed to the Fleet ; his Cause is delivered of a boy who is dead. 
" Mrs, Dame Pintpot " also answers to the character already given of Hu 
Fytton in relation to the F^rl of Pembroke, for whom she played the Amazonia 
trull when she marched out of Court to meet him with her clothes tucked up (p. 13 
It is not necessary to assume that " Mrs. Dame Pintpot," or Mary Fytton, w) 
the original of Mrs. Quickly, or that Herbert supphed the model or life-likene 
for Falstaff. The language is allusive, and the allusions are made personal \ 
means of the two Shakspearean characters I It may be that Herbert's weakoe 
for women, as described by Clarendon, was the bource of a comparison wif 
FalstaS. It may well be that the two cousins. Lady Snutliamptoa and ijbi. 
Bich, were the living originals of the two "Merry Wives" of Windsor, i 
previously pointed out, there appears to be some link of connection betwi: 
Herbert and Falstaff in the Merry Wivea, in relation to the printing of lot 
letters or the Sonnets. " He will print them, out of doubt ; for be cares ni 
what he puts into the press." Be this as it may, the allusion made by I^ 
Southampton to FaistaEF, Mrs. Dame Pintpot and the boy-child, is a thonsan 
fold more likely to be aimed at Herbert and Mary Fytton than at Shakspea: 
and — nobody knows who, as the "Dark Lady " can hardly be identified wil 
Dame Quickly, 

Shakspeare's next period we may call the " Essex Period." If we da 
hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth as belonging to a time peculiarly tragic whii 
followed that overflow of humour in the Herbert phase, when he had langhi 
freely because his first dear friend was married at last and his own heart 'was all t! 
lighter, we shall find it circling around the Earl of Essex. We have the charact 
of the " Weary Knight," tbe man unequal to the occasion, in Hamlet. No oi 
like Shakspeai-e ever saw or showed so profoundly that tctakneaa and n 
strength of character was the unfathomable source of tiagedy ; and that aft 
all the nature of evil is ec^sentially negative. He saw the difference betwi. 
the strong and the headstrong. Hamlet is weak as water, and wavering as t 
image in it. Lear's tempests of temper arise from bis weakness. Macbeth f 
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•11 bia blunter is beimyed hy bis weakneFS. It wiia the weakneas of Essex 
Umt made bim one of the " Flh.>1» of Tiine," and caused Lis fall. And it is tho 
lalt of Easex with itn eflfeclH on t^h&lcspeare aad his Privat« Friends that may 
Iw aeen r^Ilected in our Poet's darkest, deepest tntgedy. The awful gwll thai 
b>onu HO dreadly over these ivpreseutattoas of UumaQ life was not spt^Hd from 
Miy gloom of guilt that darkened from within. The insurreL-tion be bad 
pi«M<d through was outeide of himself. 

Above tliat of all other writ«ni Sliakspeare's mind begetA uponmalteresteroa] 
to himeelf and not upon himself, as do the introspective and subjectiva self- 
l«prodiicer& If be shows iii his deeper, diu-ker tragedy that he had passed 
tlirougb a period of conrulsion and earthquake, with signs of wreck and rtiin, 
tbn« is no warrant for assuming tliat these were personaL Besides which, they 
■TO written and may be read in the world around htm. Ho had seen the bead- 
Strong Essex diverted to the " Course of altering things "^had felt the tlirone 
»ck in the stipiiressed throett of revolution. He had t*en the head of Essex fall 
from the block with the black velvet of the scaffold for bis pall of tragedy. He 
stood ill the shadow of death beside bis dearest friend Southamptou with 
thfl beodsmiui's axe in sight. He had greeted bis "dear Boy " when heemerg»d 
enoe more into daylight from the Tower. He bad Uved in tragic times, and 
vitneased fierce events. He had peered into the abysses Mint n|iRned at biH fact, 
•nd found their reflection in the deepest depths and gulfs unfathomable of 
bis dramatic tragedies. The Personal Theory of interpretation is as false and 
inadequate here in the Plays as it is in the Honuets. If unhappy at this time, it 
was not for self but on behnlf of others. After the [all of EsNex, the imprison- 
neot for life of Southauipton, with the shadow at doom dark(^niug over himself, 
be may have suffenHl a "Hell of lime" (diatiiiguished, yuii see, from the 
Oithodox eternal Hell I), bul tlial was a far different matter fmiii suffering it 
because somebody had been " once unkind " to bim in a (|uarrel about a harlol. 

It was said by llallam, and the Echoes will go on refiwtting it in defianeu of 
rII the oppoHJng facts, that " there seems to have been a period of Shnksgiearo's 
bfe when hie heart was Ul-at-ense, and ill content wilh the woild or his own 
conscience : the memory of hours mis'Spent, the pang of affection misplactMl or 
unrequited, the experience of man's woraer nature, which intercourse with ill- 
obosen associates, by choice or circumslAnce. peculiarly tettcbes — tb«w, us they 
■aiilc down into the depths of his great mind, seem not only to have ir.spired 
into it the conception of Zeur and Tinum, but that of one primary character, the 
censurer of mankind." So it may have teemtd, but so it is not Ju reality. 
This is but an illunionof those who have lu-cepted the Sonnets as autabiogmphio 
rvvelatious. All tliat is obttervable is, tliat the great sUvam of bis expanding 
power rutin darker wilh drpth, and if the searchifig!i into the hninan heart grow 
more curious and profound, and the tragedy is pnllnl in mors awful sombrenees, 
and the poetry draws our pleasure with approving toars out of deeper soundings 
of paiu, the comedy is also richer and moro real, the humour is a* smiling as the 
terror is sublime ; there is no onbappy laughter in it, no jwling with a sad 
brow ; wbiliit the tender images of grace and purity are bodied forth more 
inuriD}ily attired than ever, as in Perdita, Atiranda, and Imogen. 

It was tb« fall of Essex and other of the Private Friends that was so gieatly 
tragic, not any fall of his own. He has left us the proof. The fall of I^sex is 
Bot only reproented or glanced at in A'injr Uenry VIII., we also find the last 
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words of Essex worked up by the dramatist, with great fulness of de(a 
TLe speech of Buckingham on his way to execntion includes almost eveiy poi 
of Etoex'a address on the scaffold, as the comparative process v'" ■■•■ 



Fill show— 



"1 pr»y you ell to pray with me tind for 



" 1 beseech yon bdJ the world to have a 
charitable opiujon of me, for my inteDtiou 
towarJs her Majesty, whoM death, tipan my 
talratiim, and br/ore God, I prottat I never 
meant, nor violeuce to her perwin." 



BUCKINGHAM. 

" All good people, pray for mo." 

BUCKINGHAM. 

"1 have this day received a Tnutor'a jni: 

And by that name must die : yet \an 



but 



I beseech yon all to join yoursetvee with 

in nraver, not with eyes sad lips onlv. 

Ifted up hearts and mioda 



Lord for me. . . God, grant me the inward 
comfort of Thy Spirit. Lift my soul above 
all eartlily cogitations, avd vthen my ami aiid 
body shall part, send Thy blessed wigels lo be 
near unto me, which may convey it to the joys 
of heaven." 



BUCKINGHAM. 
" I had my trial, and must needs wy 

BUCKINGHAM. 

" Yon few that loved n 
And dare be bold lo weep for Buckinghsm, 
His noble fiiends and fellows, whom to la 
Is only bitter to biin ; the only dying ; 
Go with me like good sagela to the end ; 
And at the long dirortt of tUel/alU on mt. 
Make of your prayers one sweet Bscrifiee, 
And lift my aaal to heaven." 



" I dcMre all the world to forgive me, even 
ns I do freely and from my heart forgive all 
the world." 



" The Lord grant her Mnjeaty a prospcroos 
reign, and a long, if it be His will. Lord, 
grant her a wise and understanding head I 
O Lord, blesa Her ! " 



Act II. fli 



BUCKINGHAM. 



BUCKINGHAM. 
"Commend me to his gnus. My vowss 
pisyers 
Yet are the King's ; and, till ray soul ( 

Shall cry for blessings on him I may 

Longi-'r dian I have time to tell his years 
Ever beloved and loving may bia mie be. 



In the present instance, the identification of the fact in the fiction is easy, f 
not only has the Poet used the thoughts and expressions of Essex and dran 
tized his death-scene, but he has also rendered the very incidents of Sssez'a tri^ 
his bearing before his Peers, and given an estimate nf persons and circumstanc 
exact in application. Obvious reference is made to the brutal vehemence 
Coke, the Attorney-General, to the private examinations of the confederab 
whose depositions were taken the day before the trial oF E^ssez and Soat 
ampton ; to the confession of Sir Christopher Blount, who had been Kssc 
right-hand man in his fatal affair; to the treachery of Mr. AsbtoD, £sg( 
confessor ; and a most marked and underlined allusion to Cuffe, the Jesuitii 
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plotter, tho Run that "raade the mischief." VariouB other alluiiions to the 
eircumstauces of the time can be ideDtJtied, e. ij. 



Now thin play i-eflccl« and the prologne intimatee the mental change Id th« 
BO-cnlled " Unhappy Period." 

" I coma DO more Xa make 70U Utigh. Thiogt new 
Thai bear » irgightf (knd a wrioiu brow, 
Sad, higb, lod working, fnll of aUEe and woe," 

And that mood is coDtinued through four acts of the Play, but th» fifth act 
manifest!) a festive spirit. This "stmnge inconsibtency " may be accounted for 
if Shakx^Hjare wrote the first four actit during the tragic time, and then the Play 
was retouched and finished by the " other band " aft«r the accession of Jamea. 
Even so did he who hold that the Players wore the "abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time," and that the dramatist should show the " very age and 
body of the time, its form and pressure," reflect the realities around him ; the 
men whuni he knew, the sceni^s which he eaw, the events as they occurred; 
although thew, when seen through the luminous ether of his poetry, and heard 
in his larger utl«nuice, are often bo changed in their translated alinpe, that they 
ftre difficult to identify. 

One great cause of Shakapeare's cont«mporaries telling us no more about him 
ifl atill oporaut against our miikitig him out in his works. lie was one of the 
least self-conscious men, and so he is the least personally visible in his writings. 
Thia was the condition of bis greatness. He wag to be so uuconBcious of self aa 
to be purely reflective of all posting forms. If he had been a lesser man, he 
would have shown ud more of himself. If more ljmit«d, he would have revealed 
more idioeyoorasy. We should have caught him taking a peep at himself in the 
dramatic mirror. But 8hakHpoiLre'a nature is aU mirror to the world around 
him. A more conscious man would have managed to make the darkness that 
hides him from us a sort of lampshade which should concentrate the light on 
his own FcMtunM. when he looked up in some self-complacent pause. Nut so 
Shakspeare : be throws all the light on his work, and l>eDd8 over it so intently 
that it is moat difficult for us to get a gliiupso of Itis face. Our main chanc« 
is to watch him at his work, and not« his human leanings and personal 
reUtionships. 

There is a psychological condition in which the reading of a book will place 
US «n roippar\ with the Datare of the writ«r, as if by an interior mode of 
converw, mind to mini], we could divine the perttonality of the man behind 
the mask. Tho experience 1 speak and wot of may be ttubetrntal, but it b non» 
the less actual, and it is esperially necessary in the reading of 8baksp«are. 
Also any true reprsMntatioD of the man demands someibiDg of the spirit that 
U akin to his own, whataoever may be the degree of relationship ; the menial 
mirror that is clear enough from the subjective mists of self for him to reflect 
himself. We canikot jwrtray Shakspearv by reading our own aelvea into hla 
works. There are pigmies who would confine Shakspeare within their own 
liiuitatiouK, would outline their own aiie on his body, or try to pass oB ft 
reflected likeness of themoetrcs as a portrait of him. The less grip they hav« 
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noNS fur truer thitn tliat of the autobio^rapliUts, who see in the Sonneta the 
ifH of ftn iitipiil»ive, irresolute, and eiring nature, who can renounce all self- 
it MiH ahilicnte the common rights of humanity in cringing and fawning ; 
I man " too weak to tread the paths of truth." These are no nearer the mark 
ban Bir Walter Scott wa§ when he introduced Shakspeare into Keni/trirrt/i merely 
O call hiui a " haltjiig fellow," or a cripple, because the speaker of Houiiet 37 
lU bvea " miulo Ume by Fortune's dearest spite ; " and in Sonnet 69 he says, 

" Speak of id; Umeneu and 1 ttnui;bt wJU hKlt." 

^^^ It is instmctiTe to observe the lasting effect of the Personal Theory of the 
lonucts. After it has been given up perforce, it will infect the mind and bi'onk 
at agniu like some hereditary disease. For instance, Karl EIze affirms t hat " no 
mportance can be attached to any attempt made to form an idea of SbakHpcare's 
'iepositi'iti from the Sonnetf, and leaat of all ran they serve as a foundation, or 
■ evidence for the delineation of the Poet's charncter." ' Elsewhere (pp. 326-7) 
le declares the autobiographic reading "absolutely untenable." And yet this 
tme writer assumes thai the Latter Sonnets must be personal to Shaksjieare when 
A says, "What determines our judgment of the case is, thai M«u4o&«fory ^fA« 
^Undniip, even tht teductum t^ ttia beloved lady by tha friend, and fA« awbeequmU 
^eondiiaticn qf tAtJnendt, u met vrith in Litly't ' £vp/M«»,' ami that U it ridieuUd 
y Sm Jonton in hit ' Sartholomeio Fair ' " ( V. lii. ); then he B«ks, " What spuotator 
B watching a performance of Sart/iolinnew Pair would be likely to think of tho 
huAtiM, which was thirty years old at the time, and not of the Sonnets, which 
M appeared only live years previously t " "I any, between you both yon have 
ith but one drab ! " says the puppet, and so says Mr. Tyler, and so say all the 
lutobiographists of Shakspeare and Will Herbert. But we must not allow a story 
that is found in Lilly's Kup/iutt, yrarR earlier, to be imported into Shakxpeare'a 

Ufe by the readers of liis Sonneta. aud then have the story Ttirs told against him 
bought to be corroborated by Ben Joiison. If Jonson was not too blind-drunk 

to take any aim at all in that scene, his mark would be Beaumont and Fletcher, 
lio uvrr such fast friends that they were notoriously reputed to keep one mislresa 

between the two. 

In ri'gretfuUy giving up Ihe personal reading, this same writer puts in ft 

■aving clause, and says, " But, in any case, there can be no doubt that Sbakspeare's 

nature was one of an impulsive and strongly developed sensuousness, such as is 

Evuliar to great geniuses, and ha mu4t have had his love-affairs in London." 
ut what has that to do with the matter ? If the letter Sonnets are not 
iwrsoiud, such a gratuitous assertion is an impertinent and impotent sp(«ula- 
tion. It oomee to this finally. Wh«n the snpjiosed diamond has been demoii- 
Btmted to bo nothing more than charcoal that has soiled the holder's hand, 
its blackness is maile use of to give one last dirty daub to tho character or the 
portnut of Shakspeare I 

I am not called upon to swear that he was an immaculate man ; that would 

imjiertinent. But it is my work to clear his statue from the mud- 

•t the auti-'biogmphists. Whosoever accepts the jireseut reading of the 

will alao have done for ever with the faUe notion that Shaksjieara waa 

' * Ij kind of man, like Hamlet or Jacques. He was esseottally 
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a man of mirtb and Master of the Rerela for all humanity. We may claim him 
to have been the world's greatest Merriman ; not in the sense of a Hotlej, ■ 
Merry-Andrew, or the Fool, bat a man wbo was of the blithest and most hsp[>j 
BouL I know no truer gauge or measure that we can apply to the nature oil 
Shakspeare than this — whereas in creating Buch characters as Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello, lago, Borneo, and Macbeth, he wrought from types that ^ere pre-eitant 
in their outlines and groundwork, his Costard, Farolles, Dogberry, Benedick, 
and Autolycus are pure Shakspeare without prototype; original, all of himself I 
He was the sprightlJeet but soundest and least fantastical of all Elizabethts 
Wits, a man who was religious in bin mirth as others may be in their melan- 
choly. Indeed the Shakspearean religion of joy is an antidote for ever to the 
orthodox religion of sorrow. He associates melancholy with the Mask, with 
duplicity, imposture, and hypocrisy. " My cue is villainous melancholy, with ■ 
sigh like Tom o' Bedlam," says the deceiver Edmund in Lear. He makes fno 
of the fantastical sadness of the melancholy Jacques, and has no sympathy witl) 
a pensive pretender. 

Many of his wisest things are said in a playful mood. He oould be most 
profoundly in earnest in a humorous manner. He does not sweat and agoniM 
to show that he is in earnest, but often expresses double the meaning with i 
smile. He can make us fee) the gravest when he smiles ; such a iveight d 
wisdom is so lightly ottered. lodeed when we think of the smiling mood ant 
the seriousness of the thing said we sometimes wonder whether lie laughed al 
us the while. 

The delusion has not quite died out that the truly poetic temperament ii 
Byronian with a tragic touch of the blighted being in it, sach as was one 
rendered to the life by the actor Eobson. But nothing could be falser to fwi 
or more entirely confuted than it was by Shakspeare himself. Instead of tbi 
comers of bis mouth being turned down with depressing thought, they curl up 
ward, as if with the merry quip just caught in them. What says Wordswortlt- 
"A cheerful spirit ia what the Hnsea love." 

The dramatic mood could be troubled, contemplative, melancholy, accordin] 
to his purpose, but the man himself was of a happy temperament. A meUn 
choly man would have been more self-conscious, and shut up within limiti 
indefinitely narrower. 

We may depend upon it that such sunny smiling fruits of living as his work 
offer to us did not spring out of any root of bitterness in his own experience 
they are ripe on the lower branches as well as on the highest ; are sound ant 
sweet to the core, and show no least sign of having been pierced by a worn 
that never dies. Had be felt sad for himself it would have broken oat, if at all 
not lugubriously, but in a very humorous sadness — the diamond-point of wi 
pricking the gathering tear before it was fairly formed, or the drops would havi 
been shaken down in a sun-shower. The true Shakspearean sadness is m<n> 
nearly expressed in Mercutio and some of the clowns, like the " fool " in Leaa 
Hence the humour is just sadness grown honey-ripe I Beside which, we get n 
suggestion from his contemporaries of a melancholy man. They never saw hin 
in the dumps like John Ford. So far as he left any impression on them it wa 
that of a gracious and pleasant man, full of good spirits, equable at a cheerfo 
height. They certainly saw nothing of the social " outcast," or the friendleei 
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melancholy man. They caught no writhing of the face that iDdicated the de- 
vouring secret within his breast 1 They never suspected that he had gone about 
** frantic- mad with evermore unrest." 

The sadness of the early Sonnets is on behalf of the friend for whom he 
utters so many complaints against unkindly Fortune. 

The true personal application of the Latter Sonnets is, not that Shakspeare 
was gloomy and guilty enough to write them for himself, but that he had the 
exuberant jollity, the lax gaiety to write them for the young gallant, Herbert. 

Ho must have been an eminently healthy man. He must have had the moral 
health that resists infection ; the health that breathes like all spring within 
the theatre. As Coleridge says, there is not one really vicious passage in all 
Shakspeare. There are coarse things ; for the customs and the language of the 
time were coarse. Plenty of common clay, but no mental dirt — he does not 
offer us entertainment for man and beast. There is nothing rotten at the root ; 
nothing insidious in the suggestion. Vice never walks forth in the mental 
twilight wearing the garb of virtue. You hear the voices of right and wrong, 
truth and error, in his works, but there is no confusion of tongues for confound- 
ing of the sense. Not from any sediment of vice and folly did he gather all 
those precious grains of golden wisdom ; nor did he reap the rich harvest of his 
works through sowing a bountiful crop of wild oats. 

In his life he left the gracious, hap^iy impress of a cheery, healthful nature, 
a catholic and jocund soul, on all who came near him. All the traditions tell 
of a radiating genius that ripened in content, and gave forth of its abundance 
joyfully. His art is dedicated to joy. It was out of his own sportive, beneficent, 
genial nature that he endowed all his beautiful fairy beings, which could only 
have been begotten by one of the blithe powers of nature. It is true he never 
took sides with any religious sect or system, puritan or papist, and did not look 
upon the eternal welfare of humanity as being bound up with the little ortho- 
doxies of his day. He was not the man to be fretting and fussing about the 
salvation of his soul. Indeed, we are by no means sure that he knew of his 
own soul being lost. He was a world too wide for any or all of those theologies, 
which are but a birth or abortion of misinterpreted mythology. Certainly 
Shakspeare did not accept the scheme of salvation and tenets of Historic 
Christianity, for all his characters put together could not drag it out of him. 
As Dean Plumptre admits, the Philosophy of Shakspeare is " not a Christian 
view of life and death. The Ethics of Shakspeare are no more Christian, in any 
real sense of the word, than those of Sophocles or Goethe." That is the true 
confession of a devout Christian. 

We can apply the test in this way. Shakspeare's own sense of atonement is 
certainly personal and not vicarious. Repentance for the doing of wrong must 
be wrought out and made objective in life and deed. Redemption must come 
from within. This is as definitely opposed to the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment as anything can be. He teaches the sacrifice of self and not the sacrifice 
of another for the salvation of self. He sets up the standard in conscience, and 
the law given from within through a living relationship with the divine, instead 
of preaching and imposing it from without. His test lies in what we are, not 
in what we believe. No such immoral plea on behalf of irrational faith, as this 
of Bacon's, can be found in Shakspeare's works. "The more irrational and 
incredible any divine mystery is, the greater the honour we do God in believing 
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it, and BO much the more noble is the victory of faith I " He did not found 
faith but OQ knowledge, as when he tuiys — 



There was not ground enough in the Christian " hope of immortality " foon 
upon a physical resurrection for the dramatist to build upon. Hia Christi 
can die unconscious of continuity. It is the pre-Christian characters, AnU 
and Cleopatra, only who look forward to the meeting hereafter. Histt 
Christianity had reduced the heathen doctrine of immortality which was foun 
upon facts in nature, such as abnormal vision and the veritability of spirit 
apparition, to a matter of belief. Shakspeare reverts to the originaJ gronodi 
belief in the ghost, the revenant, as a fact in nature. 

We find in Shakupeare an active sense of the so-called sapematnral, and ' 
nearness of the spirit-world. He has a profound recognition of its immedi 
influence, and its power to break in on the world of flesh when natnre prays 
its help or darkly conspires to let it in. His province was the daylight wo 
of human life ; bis work as a dramatist was to give that life a palpable embc 
ment in flesh and blood ; endow it with speech and action ; and make it nur 
the common round of human experience in our visible world. But he knew t: 
human nature was composed of spirit as well as flesh and blood, and that 
are under the " ekiey intluences " of a world not realized. Indeed, it is in I 
direction that he looks for tbe solution of his subtlest dramatic problems. 
Macbelh, for example, you see the visible tragedy is also bein^ enacted 
spirit-world. And one reason why HamUt will alvrays remain so perplexin 
study to those who seek to divine Shakspeare's inteotions, is bemuse 
characters are so much a part of nature as to include the commonly ca] 
supernatural ; and whatsoever Hamlet proposes, you see that it is Fate wl 
disposes. It is not Hamlet who finds the solution of his problem of life i 
death. It is Fate and its ministers that catch him up in their swifter execnl 
and purer working, and when the fioal crash comes, Hamlet is just one of 
most weak and helpless victims in the omnipot«nt hnnds. Natural laws o- 
ride all human pra^yers or wishes. The inooceot suffer alike with the gui 
And only that is sure to happen which was the most unforpseon. Thus it ii 
life ; and so it is with Shakspeare. His teaching is that we have to face 
facts of life and death in time, and not whine over them when it is too 1 
" The use we make of time is fate ! " 

The life lived here and now must be the basis of the life hereafter, 
each of ua prepare our own patiiway, and must follow it in our own projec 
Light or Shadow. In death we carry our own very Kelves sod our own hea 
or hell with us, and no false belief will alter the laws of cause and eff' 
With the Buddhist ho teaches that we all of us make our own Karma, gooc 
bad. Here, as elsewhere, he holds on fast by nature, and takes his stand o 
footing with her that is for ever. He was religious without professing it ; ( 
is shown by his saying so little about it. He does not proclaim his piety, 
manifests his reverence by his reticence. He has no set teaching or eyst 
for saving or reforming the world, and makes no crusade for any t«mpor 
cause. If he taught anything, he inculcated sincerity, toleration, mercy, i 
charity. Look for the good, he says, even in things evil, make the good bot 
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^<and work for the l>eKt. For him self, he sees a germ of good in things that look 

all evil to tho Ciirelera eye — hin eyes being large with love. If there is only the 

least little redeeming touch he is sure to point it out. If there be only one 

.^< word to be said for some abandoned nature he pleads it, to arrest the harsh 

judgment and awake the kindly thought. If there be only one solitary spark 

9^ of virture in some dark heart, what a sigh of gentle pity he breathes over it, 

if I trying to kindle it into clearer life. He has infinite pity for the suffering and 

^ Rtroggling and wounded by the way. He takes to his warm heart much that 

^j the world has cast out to perish in the cold. There is nothing too poor or mean 

1^ to be embraced within the circle of his sympathies. One of his characters says, 

^ ''I am one of those gentle ones that will use the devil himself with courtesy " 

^ {Twe(/ih Nighty IV. ii.). And of such was tho Gentle Shakspoare. 

Then what an all-embracing charity ! what an all-including kindliness he shows 
toward many things that are apt to put us out ! Ho never flies into a passion 
with stupidity. He divines how Conservative a makeweight it is in this world ; 
knows that it gets largely represented in Parliament ; is the father of a good 
many families, and altogether too respoctjible a thing to l>e ignored. He shows 
how a fool like Cloten in the play of Ct/mbeline may l>e a poi*Hon of conse- 
quence and consideration in the Council of Sttite. The humours of the obtusely 
ignorant, the unfathomably conceited, the hopelessly dull, were for tho first time 
adequately translated out of dumb nature into our Euglish tongue by him. 
And the revelations thus made at times are as if the animals were suddenly 
endowed with human speech. They grow ;;arrulous with the wine of his wit. 

How he listens to the simplicities or pretentious pomp of ignorance I Pearls 
might be dropping from its li|>s ! He does not say, *' I^et no dog bark or 
donkey bray in my presence ! " On the contrary, he likes to hear what they 
have to say for themselves, and delights in drawing them out for a poi-trait full- 
length ! He seems to smile and say, *' If God can put up with all those fools 
and ignoramuses, why should I fume and fret and denounce them ? No doubt 
they serve some great purposes in His scheme of creation. I shall put them 
into mine." And no botanist ever culled his simjties with more loving care than 
IShakHpeare his samples of what we might pharisaically call the God-hel{>-them 
sort or species of human beings ; or God's own unaccountabL's. It is as 
though he thought Nature had her precious secret hidden here as elsewhere, and 
with sufficient patience we should find it all out, if we only watcluxl and waited. 
See the generous encoivagement he gives to Dogberry 1 How he draws him 
out. and makes much of him. You would say he was ** enamoured of an ass." 
Hut perhaps the glory of all his large toleration shines out in his treatment of 
that " sweet bully " B«>ttom. Observe how he heaps the choicest gifts and 
showers the rarest freiiks of Fortune around that ass's head. All the wonders 
of fairy-Lind are revealed, all that is most exquisitely dainty and sweet in 
poetry is scattered about his feet. Airy spirits of the most delicate loveliness 
are his ministers. The Queen of Fairy is in love with him. Ho is told how 
beautiful he is in person, how angelic is his voice. Ami I>ottom accepts it all 
with the most sublime stolidity of conceit. There is a self-|>:>ssession of ignor- 
ance that Shakspeare himself could not upset, although he seems to delight in 
seeing how far it can go. Nick Bottom has no start of surprise, no misgiving 
of sensitiveness, no gush of gratitude, no burst of praise. He is as calm in his 
Ass-head as Jove in his Godhead. Shakspoare knew how often blind Fortune 
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wUl pU; the part of Titania, aod lavish all her treasaren and graces on R»oe 
poor conceited fool, some Lord Kich, and feed him with the honey-bag of tbe 
bee, and fan him with the winge of butterflies, and light him to bed with glow- 
worm lamps, and tbe A£8 will still be true to his nature, and reqiure bis " peck 
of provender," 

Instead of fretting and fuming at folly, or arguing with pig-headedoess, aod 
losing his temper, he laughed and showed them how they looked in the magic 
mirror of his mirth. One often thinks with a longing sigfa of that beatitude 
of Shakspeare's in the domain of hia humour, and the great delight he must have 
bad in being a Showman. 

As all intelligent actors will testify, the Flays were written and managed hj 
an actor. It was an essential condition for the production of Shakepeare — ■ 
feat that Nature herself in conjunction with Art could only perform once— that 
the supreme dramatist should also be a born a^tor, a working actor, and hart 
a theatre all to himself for the mould of hie mind, for the trying on of his work, 
and tbe fitting out of his characters. In this unique combination it was d 
the first aecesstty that the playwright should be tbe Player as well as the greal 
Poet. 

He shows no scorn for actors in bis plays. TTia disgust for bad acting 
proves his relish for the good. No critic has ever bettered bis criticism in 
Hamlet. He bespeaks kindly treatment for bis fellows in the Taming qf iM 
Shrew, when the Lord commands a servant to take them to the buttery — 

" And givB them friendly welcome every one. 
Let them want notliing that Toy house afTords." 

Nor does he overlook them in his will. And when all is said, tbe one charactei 
adequate to express the Man Shakspeare at work is that of the Showman. St 
held up the mirror to Nature as the showman of the world. It is as showman 
for the human race that be takes them all oS with his impartial ropreeentatiom 
and gives them all a show. 

Owtbe has said that Shakspeare's characters are mere incarnate Englishmen 
But how should they be only that when he was the incarnation of all humajiity 
Are we to say that his women ajo mere Britishers ? It is true the national suiril 
was most Englishly embodied in his works, but he himself cannot be consideret 
insular. He bids us remember that there are " livers out of England " ! W< 
know, of course, where his nationality lies. He whs b. dear lover of this deai 
land of ours. He loved her homely face, aod took to his heart her " tight little ' 
form, that is so embraceable ! He loved her tender glory of green grass, hei 
gray skies, her miles on miles of rosy apple-hloom in spring-1 ime, her valleyi 
brimful of the rich harvest gold in autumn ; her leafy lanes and field-pnths, an< 
laiy, loitering river-reaches ;, her liamlets nestling in the quiet heart of rura 
life ; hor scarred old Gothic towers and mellow red-bricked chimneys with tbeii 
Tudor twist, and white cottages peeping through the jasmine and rosea. "Wi 
know how he loved his own native woods and wild flowers, the daisy, the primrose 
the wild honeysuckle, the cowslip, and most of all, the violet. This was hi 
darling of our field flowers. And most lovingly has he difitilled or expressed thi 
spirit of the violet into one of his sweetest women, and called lier Viola I Hi 
favourite birds also are the common homely English singing birds, the lark an< 
nightingale, the cuckoo and blaclibird that sang to him in his childhood and st'l 
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|. Biug to-ilHy in ti.e pleasant woods of Warwickshire. He loved all that we call 

7 and prize as *' so hn<;lish." He loved the heroes whom he saw round him in 

^ every-day life, the hardy, bronzed mariners that went sailing ** Westward Ho." 

^ Indeed, the mention of England's name offers one of our best opportunities for 

ft personal recognition ; when an English thought has struck him, how he brands 

^ the " mark of the lion " on his lines I We may see also in his early plays what 

' were his personal relations to the England of that memorable time which helped 

' to mould him : see how the war stirred his nature to its roots, and made them 

* clasp England with all their fibres : we may see how he fought the Spaniard in 

feelmg, and helped to shatter their " invincible " armadas. We learn how these 

I things made him turn to teach his country's history, portray its past, and exalt 

its heroes in the eyes of all the world. How often does he show the curse of 

civil strife, and read the lesson that England is safe so long as she is united. 

Thus he lets us know how true an Englishman he was. 

There are times when he quite overruns the speech of a character with the 

fulness of his own English feeling. In one or two instances this is very striking ; 

for example, in that speech of old Oaunt's in Richard IL, at the name of England 

the writer is off, and cannot stop. His own bloo<l leaps along the shrunken veins 

of grave and aged Gaunt ; Shaksfieare's own heart throbs through the whole 

speech ; the dramatic raajsk grows transparent with the light of his own kindled 

countenance, and you know it is 8hakK[)eai*e'K own face l>ehind ; his own voice 

that is speaking ; a fact that he hiid forgotten for the moment, l>ecause Nature 

was at times too strong for his art. Again, we have but to road the speech of 

King Harry V., on the night, or rather the dawn, of Agincourt, to feel how 

keen was the thrill of Shakspeare's patriotism. Harry was a hero after our 

Poet's own English heart, and he takes great delight in such a character. His 

thoughts grow proud and jolly ; his eyes fill, his soul overflows, and there is a 

riot of life which takes a large number of lines to quell ! That " little toui*h of 

Harry in the night " gives us a fiash of Shakspoare in the light. 

Shakspeare's starting-point for his victorious career had been the vantage^ 

ground that England won when she had broken t!ie strength of the Spaniard, and 

sat enthroned in her sea-sovei-eignty, breathing an ampler air of liberty, glowing 

with the sense of a lustier life, and glad in the great dawn of a future new and 

limitless. He had an eye very keenly alive to the least movement of the national 

life. When the fresh map of England is published he takes immediate note of it. 

Maria, in Turtffth Nujht^ nays, *' He does smile his fnce into more lines than are in 

the new map with the au^tnentation of the Imlies." And when the two crowns of 

Englnnd and Scotland are united in the per>^n of James, Shaks{)eare alters the 

eld d'»ggerel, — 

"Fi, fo! fum! 
1 smell the blood of an Englishman/* 

into 

" I smoll the blood of a British mail.*' 

for which the Scotch take him closer to heart, and give him a hug of additional 
delight. 

The tradition is that Shakspeare in jierson was a handsome, well-made man, 
and that the parts he p*ay(d were those tlenini.ding di;;nity of presence and 
nobility of bearing. Such a roan is roug ly rendfre.l by the Proeshout etching 
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and the Stratford bust. These two are eoffioient for ns to re-create onr Sh»k 
speara as a man of sturdy build, with large lineaments ; with a coronal region t 
his head as royal as the intellectual. The hair of a warm brown, and the hnn 
somewhat more golden ; a man, not made out of cheeseparings and heeltaps, bni 
full of ripe life and cordial spirits and concentrated energy ; irith eyes to be fell 
by those on whom they looked ; such eyes aa see most things without the hau 
turning about ; a fnU mouth, frank and brave, and richly humoT-oas, cap&ble o( 
giving free utterance to the laugh that woald ring out of the manly chest witli 
all his heart in it. Mr. Dyce observed that the bust exhibits the Poet in tbc 
act of composition, and enjoying, as it were, the richness of his own conceptions, 

A happy remark in illustration of Shakspeare'a smile was likewise made bj 
R. B. Haydon the painter, in a note of hia written June 13th, 1828, in the 
album kept at Stratford Church. Speaking of the bust, he says, " The forehead 
is fine as Raphael's or Bacon's, and the form of the nose and ezqaisite refinemenl 
of the moutb, with its amiable, gonial hilarity of wit and good-nature, h 
characteristic, ttnideal, bearing truth in every curve, with a little bit qf tftt teeil 
showing at the mometU of emiling, which must haoe been often ee»n by tAnce kA( 
had the lu^tpineaa to knoio Shakepeare, and must hare 6em pointed out to ihi 
sculptor ae neceiaary to liieneM when he vyas dead." * 

These outward presentments of the man are a sufficient warrant tor whal 
we feel in communing with the spirit of his works. In these we apprehend 
him as having been essentially a cheerful man, full to overflowing witt 
healthy gladness. This is manifest from the first, in his poems ^vritten at 
an age when most youngsters are wanton with sadness. There in no sadnest 
in his first song ; he sustains a merry note lustily j the Vemta and Adonit, tht 
Lover'g Complaint, are brimful of health ; they bespeak the ruddy fhiglisli 
heart, the sunbrowned mirth, "country quicksilver," and country chew. 
The royal blood of his happy health runs and riots in their rural vein. It 
is shown in his hearty and continuous way of working. It is proved by hi: 
great delight in common human nature, and his full satisfaction with the world 
as he found it. It is supremely shown in the nature of his whole work. A 
reigning cheerfulness was the sovereign quality of the man. And no one evei 
did so much in the poetic sphere to delight and make men nobly happy. The 
Shakspeare of the present veraion of the Sonnets is one in personality ^th the 
writer of the Poems and Plays, the Etching and the Bust. 

The Eesselstadt Itlask, weak, thin-lipped, coosumptive-looking, and lacking in 
the backbone of character, is a likeness good enough for the Shakapearv evolved 
by a wrong reading of the Sonnets. But these two are as opposite as substance 
and shadow, different as life from death. The bust is a gloriously re^il if a 
rough embodiment of the man. The Mask is a fitting representatiTe of the 
diseased Ideal of Shakspeore. 

It is pleasant to think of our great Poet so amply reaping the fruits of his 
industry and prudence e^rly in life, and spending his calm latter days in the olJ 
home of his boyhood which he had left a-foot and come back to in the saddle 
The date of his retirement from London cannot he determined. I am decidedly 
of opinioQ that it was before the publication of the Sonnets in 1609, and other 
circumstances seem to indicate that he was living at Stratford in 1608, in the 
August of which year he sued Addenbroke; on the 6th of September, his 
' Shaitpmre Soeiety'i Papers, toI, U. p. 10. 
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Mother wait buried ; and. od Uie 16th of October, he waa sponsor at the b«pti>ra 
Henry Walker'n boiu 

He bad the feeliiift, inexpreuibljr ttnatg with Englishmen, for owning « bit of 
is dear Intid of oim and living in one's own house; paying rent to no man. 
IWo know how he clung to his native place all through hie I»ndon life, strength- 
•ning hiH rontoge there all the while. We lenm how he went back once ii year 
%0 tht field-Howers of his childhood, to hear in the leaves the whispers of Long- 
Agn and "get some ifreen " — as Chaucer sitys^ where the overflowing treasure 
ef youth hod, dew-like, given its glory to the grans, its freshneas to the flower, 
and climb the hills up which the boy had run, and loiter along the lanes where 
he had courted his wife as they two went slowly on the way to 8hott«ry. and 
the boy thought Anne Hathaway fnir whilst lingering in the tender twilight. 
■Ad the huui-ysucklm auelled Hweet in the dusk, and the star of love shone ov«r 
tliem, and shook wiih tremulous splendour, and Willie's arm was round h«r, 
•nd in their eyos would glisten the ilews of that most balmy time. 

We might fancy, too, that on the stage, when he was playing aom* ctnn- 

Krativoly silent part, his heart would steal away and the audience melt from 
fore his face, as he wandered hack to where the re<tds were sighing hy Avon 
Stream, and the nightingitle was singing in the Wier-brake just below Stratford 
Cliiuvli, and the fond fatherly heart took another look at the graw of little 
Hamnet — patting it, as it were, with an nirectionate "Came to you, liuU om, fy 
and fry," and the play was like an unsubstantial pageant faded in the preaenoft 
of that scenery of Us soul. 

Only we know what a practical fellow he was, and if any such thought came 
inU) his mind, it would be put back with a " lie thou there, Sweetheart," and be 
would have addreaaed himself more sturdily than ever to the busineaa in hand. 

At last he bod come book to live and write ; die and be buried at home. He 
had returned to the old place laden with honoun and hearing his shearce with 
him ; wearing tbe crown invisible to most of his neighboun, but having also 
anch poaseasione as they could appreciate. Tb«y looked np to him now, for the 
aon 01 poor John Shokspeare, tlie despised deer-steoler and player, had bncome a 
most respectable man, able to spend £500 or so a year amongst them. He oonld 
sit under his own vine, and watch the ongoinga of country life whilat waiting for 
the sunset of his own ; nestle in the boeom of his own family, walk forth in hia 
own tiulds, plant liis mulberry- tree, compoae Mvorol of hia noblest dramas, and 
ripen for his nwl in the place where he bod climbed for birdn'- nests, and, as they 
say, poached for deer by moonlight. I think he must liave enjoyed it all vastly. 
He eutenxl into local plans, listened to the tongue of Tradition babbling in the 
moulh of the old folks, "Time's doting chronicles ;" and astonished his fellow- 
townsmen hy his business habits. And ihey would like him too, if only because 
he was BO practical by habit, so Englisb In feeling. We know that he fou>-ht 
on their side iu reaiattng an encroachment ujion Welcumh Common. Ue 
"could not bear the ettcloaiug of Welcomb," he said. We feel, however, that as 
he mo\ ed amongst these honest, umiuspecting fulk, with so grave and doure a taca', 
he mtist luvo luiil iutcrnol tickhugs at timee, and quite enough to do to keep 
quiet tbuiie vpriti-a of mirth and mischief lurking in the romcra of his month 
and in the twinkle of bin eyes tw he thought how much capital he had mode oat 
of tbom, and how be hod tak«n their trsita of cliaracter to market, and turned 
them into the very money to which hia fellow- tcwnfmen were so raepectful bow. 
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The few facts tbat we get of Shakepeare's life at Stratford are very homeir, 
and one or tiro of his footprints there are very earthy ; but they tell as it wu 
the foot of a eturdy, upright, thrifty, matter-of-fact Englishman, such as will 
find a firm standing-place even in the dirt, aiid it corresponds to the bust in the 
Church at Stratford. Both represent, though coarsely, that yeoman side of hii 
nature which would be most risible in his everyday dealings. For oxample, w« 
learn that in August, 1608, he brought an action against John Addenbrobe for 
the recovery of a debt. The verdict was in his favour, but the defendant bad 
no effects. Shakspeare then proceeded against Thomas Horneby, who had beea 
bail for Addenbroke. We cannot judge of the humanity of the case. The law 
says the Poet was right. But, by this we may infer tbat Shakspeare had learned 
to look on the world in too practical a way to stand any nonsense^ He would 
be abused, no doubt, for making anybody cash up that owed him money. There 
would be people who had come to argue that a player had no prescriptive w 
natural right to be prudent and thrifty, or exact in money transactions. Shak- 
speare thought differently. He had to deal with many coarse and pitiful facts 
of human life; and this he bad lefirned to do in a strong, effectual way. There 
would be a good deal of coarse, honest prose even in Shakspeare, but no sham 
poetry of false sent! mentality. 

The Epitaph said to have been written by himself was evidently composed by 
some pious friend of Susannah's, from a Scriptural text takea from the Second 
Book of Kings (ch. xziii.). When Josiah was desecrating the sepulchres and 
removing the bones of the dead to burn them, he came to " the sepulchre of the 
Man of God," and Josiah spared his bones and Raid, " Let him aloTte I Let no 
man move kia bonts. So tkey let his bonet alone." 

Ben Jonson, in his tribute to Shakspeare, his " Sook and his fame," uttered 
the very one word once for all, when he said — " Thou wert not of aa age, but 
for all time," He has nothing merely Elizabethan or Archaic in his work ; his 
language never gets obf^olete ; in spirit he is modern up to the latest minute; 
other writers may be oulgrown by their readers, as they ripen with age, or lose 
the glory of their youth, but not Shakspeare ; at every age he is still maturr, 
and Etili abend of his readers, just as he always overtops his actors ; here also 
he is not of an age, but abides for all time. 
11 Shakspeare not only does not recede, he is for ever dawning into view. We 

r II never do come up with him. He is always ahead of us. Whatsoever new 

thought is proclaimed in the humnn domain, whether it be the doctrine of Evo- 
lution, or the laws of Heredity, we find Shtikspeare still abreast and in line with 
( the latest demonstration of a natural fact or scientific truth ! 

There is a tradition that our gentle Willie died after a grand merry-making 
; and a bout of driuking. It is said that Ben Jonson and Eomc other of his poet 

. playfellows called on Shakspeare, who waa ill in bed, and that he ro.se and 

I joined them in their jovial endeavours to make a night of it, and that his death 

, was the sad renult. This story may illustrate his warm heart aod generous 

1 hospitality, but I think it is not a true account of his end. I do not for cne 

moment believe that lie died of hard drinking. We shall find no touch of 
I delirium tTemens in his last signature. Nothing in his life corroborates such 

a death. 

tl have no doubt that he would he unselfish enough f* get out of bed when ill, 
to give a greeting to his old friends if they called. He must have bad the very 
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^ Boul of hospitality. He kept open houBe and open heart for troops of friends, 
i and loved to enfranchitse and Bet flying the '* dear prisoned spirits of the impas- 
•ioned grape ; " many a time was his broad silver and gilt bowl set steaming ; 
* hia smile of welcome beamed like the sun through mist ; his large heart welled 
^ with humanity, and overflowed with good fellowship ; his talk brightened the 
' social circle with ripple after ripple of radiant humour as he presided at his own 
board, Good Will in visible presence and in very person. 

We learn from his last Will and Testament that he was in sound health a 
month before his death ; and his sudden decease after so recent a record of his 
*' perfect health " is quite in keeping with our idea of the man Shakspeare, who 
was the imago of life incarnate. Such a death best re-embodies such a life ! 
It loaves us an image of him in the moHal sphere almost as consummate and 
imperishable as is the shape of immortality he wears forever in the world of 
mindl 

Measured by years and the wealth of work crowded into them, his time was 
brief; "Smail time^ hut in that anuill niosi greatly lived this star qf England / ** 
He went before the full of leaf, and esca{)ed our winter and the snows of ago. 
Wo see him in the picture of liis life and the season of his maturity just as 

'* Smiling down the di»tanci', Autumn stands, 
Tliv ri|>ened fruitage gluwing in his hands," 

with no signs of weakness that make us sigh for the waning vitality. He 
passed on with his powers full-hummed, his faculties in their fullest flower, his 
fires un(|uenched, his sym{Nithies unsubdued. There was no returning tide of 
an ebbing manhood, but the great ocean of his life — which had gathered its 
wealth from a myriad springs — rose to the ])erfoet height, touched the complete 
circle, and in its spacious fulness stood divinely stilL 
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Our |)rmcc o! |)cace in glorg fj^tf) gone 
2EttI) no Spear Sljaftcn, no StDorH liratnn, 
No Cannon fircH, no jFlag unfurlcH, 
Co maftc f)is conquest o! tlje flHorlH. 

iFor bint no fHartgr^firrs fj^be blafeU, 
|lo lim&s htm xat^^tb, no sraffolluE; ratscli; 
iFor I)im no life tnas eber sljeli 
Co mafte tlje Ftctor's patttnag reH. 

3lnli for all time lit toears tlje Croton 
Of lasting, limitless renotnn: 
De reigns, tnljateber fHonarcl)S fall; 
Cljrone is at tl|e fj^art of alL 
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The borrower musi return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. 1/ another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipl of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridge. MA 02138 617-4^-2413_ 




Please handle wjlh ca»^ 

Thank you for helping V " " ~ 
library collccti<His at Harvard. 



